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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Several communications have been returned and left at our Publisher^ for 
their respective authors. . 

We regret that Lieutenant G.’s communications reached us too late to be 
noticed this month—They shall not be forgotten in our next. 

The history of a Young Author does not suit the European. We are not 
surprised at his disappointments: on the contrary, we should regret were it 
otherwise. If the productions of every pedant were to be encouraged, who 
would be left to encourage the productions of genius. 

Sir James Mackintosh's memoir will be concluded in our next 

Letters for correspondents will be left at our Publishers* on the fifth instant 
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IVIEMOIII OF II. 


lloussHAU has somewhere said, that 
the mind which is worth cultivating, 
will cultivate itself. I’he subject of 
the present memoir, the late Tt. l\ 
Knight, £sf|., of Downton Castle, 
contirms, as lar as an individual in¬ 
stance can confirm, the tiuth of this 
theory of educcition. Tii his youlh 
his constitution was so peculiarly deli¬ 
cate and feelile, that little hopes were 
entertained of his ever reaching the 
years of manhood, llis father, ac¬ 
cordingly, would not suffer him to he 
sent to a public .school, and had him 
educated at home; nor would he suf¬ 
fer him to enter on the study of the 
Greeli and Latin classics, his own 
health having been impaired by too 
close an application to study in his 
youth, for he was a miin of strong 
mental powers and extensive learning. 
He evperieuced, however, the conse¬ 
quences of intense application to 
study, and was determined to guaid 
his son from their cdccts. He was of 
opinion that the boy who idly lingers 
amid the scenes of nature, now con- 
^templating the idle stream, and now 
pandering along its winding banks. 
Imbibes.silently, unconsciously, and 
iosensibly, llmse correct and-unso¬ 
phisticated views of nature, which it 
would be idle to look for m the schools, 
and which even false education cannot 
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afterwards pervcit. That these were 
hie father's opinions we have autho¬ 
rity to state;—that they are our own 
opinions we have no hesitation to af¬ 
firm. The observation, however, ap¬ 
plies, if we mistake not, to men of 
strong, mental powers; for witli re¬ 
gard to narrow, contracted minds, 
they cannot begin too early to imbibe 
what htlle modicum of knowledge 
mere instruction can impart. The 
reason is, they can learn nothing of 
themselves, and therefore, if left to 
themselves, the mind continues us 
blank as a white sheet of paper; nor 
can this blank ever be filled up but by 
imbibing the knowledge and senti¬ 
ments of others. This knowledge, it 
is true, is frequently incorrect, but 
even error is prefeiable to vacuity 
of mind. It is different with the 
young admirer of nature—^hc caiinut 
look upon her with indifferent eyes, 
and if he look upon her with pleasure 
he eannol help reflecting on the source 
whence his pleasure is flcitved. He 
becomes self-educated, m the first in¬ 
stance, and the errors of teachers can¬ 
not bewilder Kim alterwards. 

During the life time of his father, 
Mr. Knight continued at home with¬ 
out receiving any other education than 
that of an acquaintance with his na¬ 
tive tongue. Before he allaiucd hit 
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fourtcenlli year, however, his father 
died, and lie was sent to school the 
following year, where he made a most 
rapid progress, and became a perfect 
master of Latin 5 but during the first 
four years devoted very little of his a1- 
fention to Greek. Part of this time 
he spent in travelling; but though he 
probably intended to make a more ex- 
tensive tour, he spent most of the time 
in Italy. In his eighteenth year, he 
sat down seriously to the study of the 
Greek language, with which, in a few 
years, he became profoimdly ac¬ 
quainted. He did not make study, 
bowever, the business of his life, but 
devoted his principal attention to the 
management of his estate, ami bis ex¬ 
tensive plantations and improvements 
at Downton Castle. He took great 
delight in hunting, and was a bold 
rider; but to all other kinds of field- 
sports, he was totally indifferent. It 
is generally thought that we can dis¬ 
cover a man's mind through his writ¬ 
ings, and yet experience is'against this 
opinion, for wefrequenfly find that the 
habits and manners of an author arc 
at variance with his writings; witness 
Sterne, Switt, Pope, and a thpusand 
others. There was little indeed, in the 
writings of Pope, that could lead us 
even to conjecture his manners, or if 
they led us to luiy conjecture at all, it 
would be that there was nothing pe¬ 
culiar in them, that he was free 
from aili elation and ccccniricities of 
C'cry kind; but this, however, we 
know was not the fact. He had his 
whims and oddities as well as utheis, 
though he never suffered them to ap¬ 
pear in his writings. So far then as ex¬ 
perience goes, we should rather re¬ 
verse the opinion generally entertained, 
and maintain that no man's mind can 
he discovered liom his works. To 
111-, however, it appears, that riotwith- 
<-u.mling the apparent contiadiction 
of facts, the popular opinion is still 
the right one, A nian does not al¬ 
ways shew ills real disposition in his 
social lutercouisc with friends and 
strangers. Ho may be at bottom, or, 
in other words, he may be naturally 
very hot and initablc, but if there 
be notliing to cross him thniugh life, 
he may appear, and actually is, of all 
men the most oven tempered. In this 
case his real disposition is concealed 
from the world, as it judges only from 
appearances,'~but it is different in 
wrifii^—an author entirely foigets his 


hahitual manners and habits the mo¬ 
ment lie sits down to write, and gives 
expression only to the original feelings 
of his nature—those feelings which 
w'ero born with him, which constitute 
hisrcal and natural temper, and which 
are antecedent to the influence of 
liabit and custom. The real soul and 
disposition of a man will, therefore, 
always appear in Ins waitings, though 
both lus leal disposition and his 
writing* together, may differ very 
widely frs.m his habitunl manners and 
mode of acting through life. This 
appears to have been the case in the 
present instance. Mr. Knight pos¬ 
sessed of all men the most unrufBed 
temper, and the greatest equanimity of 
mind; but his writings are far from evin¬ 
cing the same placidity of character. 
Ills style is bold, energetic, and impe¬ 
tuous, even in a subject, which, of all 
others, seemed most widely removed 
beyond the confines of feeling and 
passion, we mean his,*' Analysis of the 
Principles of Taste.” Professor Dugald 
Stewart’s'style is highly lauded by the 
northern critics, but it certainly wants 
the nerve and boldness that distin¬ 
guishes Mr. Knight’s ** Principles of 
'I’aste.” Mr. Knight’s quiet and even 
temper of mind, though if does not 
appear in peifeet harmony with the 
hold and determined character of his 
writings, was in strict unison witli all 
<hc acts of his life. He was admired 
by all Ills neigitbours fr-r his exemplary 
conduct, beloved by all his tenants 
for his kindness and indulgence to 
Ihcra, and sanctified by the prayers 
and blessings of the poor, to whom 
he was a most liberal benefactor. He 
generally read four hours every morn¬ 
ing, and as many every evening, and 
gave the rest of the day to active ex- 
ertion, never being for one moment 
idle. When the .weather proved un¬ 
favourable, he read all day, nor were 
his eyes less patient of labour than hi.s 
mind”. For the last period of his life he 
wrote from the dusk of the evening 
until ten or eleven o’clock, whilst 
he remained in the country, which he 
seldom left before Christmas. His 
sight was not in the least affected 
before he reached his twenty-fifth year, 
when he was attacked by an in&im- 
matihn of the eyes in Italy, whkih 
rendered him, ever after, near sighted. 
Though in this there is nothing 
strange, if appears still very extraordi¬ 
nary, t^t he should retain a perfect 
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use of them for nearly half a century 
afterwards. 

His kindness and attachment to Iris 
brother T. A. Knight, Esq. has seldom 
been equalled. When he came of 
age, he gave him double the property 
bequeathed him by his father. About 
fifteen years ago, he retired to a cot¬ 
tage, and gave up his mansion to his 
brother, with an adequate increase of 
fortune. During his parliamentary ca¬ 
reer, he never connected himself with, 
or received favours from any party, 
though he always lived on terms of 
the mosest intimacy with Mr. Fox. 

In collecting the bronzes and medals 
which he has left to the British Mu¬ 
seum, he evinced the same liberality' 
which guided and determined every 
action of his life. 

We have already observed, that in 
boldness' and energy of style, Mr. 
Knight appears to us to have de¬ 
cidedly the advantage over Professor 
Stewart. Mr. Stewart's admirers, how¬ 
ever, may object to the term decidedly, 
and that some of them will, we have 
no doubt; for the Edinburgh Review 
places him, so far as regards style, 
above all the writers that England 
ever produced. Our limits will not. 

t )ennit us to investigate here at any 
ength, the truth of this assertion : that 
it is eiToneous, we are as certain as 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. • Du- 
gald Stewart is tame, precise, formal, 
circumspect, to ,a d^rce of sickly 
fastidiousness. He is nice in little 
things, and it is only in little things 
he attempts to excel. When his sub¬ 
ject leads him to examine some deep 
metaphysical problem, he approaches 
it with fear and trembling, and fills his 
readers with an idea of the importance 
a^d difficulty of the subject. He then 
bffipns to remove all- the minor diffi¬ 
culties that lie in the way, in order to 
have the ground perfectly clear when 
he grapples with the problem itself. 
He surveys it on all sides, marches 
round it and round it, and you think 
every moment he approaches it so 
nearly that he can keep ai^ay no 
longer; and yet after having com¬ 
pletely wearied your patience, you find 
that he is still only going roimd it as 
before, and that he is virtually as far 
from the goal for which he is destined 
as whmi he set out. The consequence 
is, that vou b^in at length to suspect 
sitber that he never intends comii^ to 
the point at all, or that if he does, it 


13 only when he comes to the end of 
the book. In (he firet conjecture, 
however, you are generally correct, 
for he seldom gives his own opinion 
upon any question that requires depth 
or metaphysical agomen. The most 
you can expect from him is llie opi¬ 
nion of some other writer, or writers 
qualified by some emendation, addi¬ 
tion, or sublation of his own; and 
sometimes he contents himself with 
merely defining their words, lest you 
should nut understand them; but facile 
est inventis adders. Even when he 
ventures to speak for himself it is with 
the greatest caution and deference for 
the opinion of otlicrs, and the greatest 
diffidence in his own. He is eternally 
apologizing to those from whom he 
differs, as jf he thought it an offence 
fo say wliat he considers to be the 
truth, or that t hey held their literary 
reputation dearer to them than truth 
itself, and consequently would not 
feel satisfied with any man who would 
diminish it. In a word, Mr. Stewait 
seems always undecided,- and waver¬ 
ing, and gives his opinions with so 
much caution, and burdened with sO 
mauy qualifications and conditions, 
that in the first place, you are frequentl y 
at a loss to know wliat his Opinion is; 
and m the second, you could feel Utile 
disposition to set any -value upon it, 
even if you did know it, seeing that 
lie appears doubtful of it himsolf; nor 
must It be denied, that he is fre¬ 
quently justified in placing no confi¬ 
dence in it. His theory of tne sub¬ 
lime and beautiful, or his disserta- 
• lions on these subjects, are the most 
childish productions that ever were 
penned, as Mr. M'Dermothas clearly 
proved in his “ Critical -Dissertation 
on the Nature and Piinciples’of Taste." 
Mr. Stewart is therefore as cautious 
and precise in offering his opinions, 
as he is nice and fastidious in the se¬ 
lection of his words j-and yet, with all 
his wonderful caution, he merely floats 
over the surfax'ti of metaphysics. He 
seems t • know his own weakness, and 
is bierefore fearful of venturing beyond 
his depth; 

“ Degeaeres animos timor arguH." 

How" different Is the character of 'Mr. 
Knight’s metaphysical writings. He 
gives you his opinion without setting 
any higher value upon it than if it * 
never were his. He cares not what* 
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you think about it; you may ado])l 
It, or reject it as you think proper: 
He cares not Which. His object is to 
arrive atlbetnUh, not to, excite Itie 
admiration of liis readers by nicely 
selected epitliets, ^and an affected 
tnodosty ot dcporlinent. Mr. Stewart 
makes little of himself, that his readers 
may make much of him. He always 
keeps himself in your pre.-.ericc; is 
always referring to what he wrote 
before, always quoting from it, some- 
fime.s in whole pages; you are always 
pestered with that little egolit tical (, 
that reminds you of himself, and puls 
you in mind, that every word you are 
reading, is from the pen of Mr. Protks- 
sor Dugald Stewait. In perusing Mr. 
Knight, you only think of the .subject 
before you. The author never ob¬ 
trudes himself upon you, except 
where he cannot help it; where he is 
obliged to come forward jiropna 
prrsom, whether he will or will not. 
He has no regard for jicrsons. He 
estimates the opinion of a work by 
its intrinsic value, not by the literary 
reputation of its author; hut when 
Mr, Stewart ventures to examine the 
opinion of any writer of note, either 
here, or on the continent, like a true 
Scotchman, he is instantly off with 
hi.s hat, and approaches him with all 
the respect and delerence imaginable. 
He is an accomplished man, and per¬ 
fectly flii fait in bttie things—Mr. 


Knight despises them; jiquila non 
vapil viuscas. He meets all the 
duiicultics of hi.T subject at once, and 
sccks not to elude them by the evolu¬ 
tions and quiddities of Mr. Stewart. 
Ilencc arises that boldu:ss and mas¬ 
terly freedom, liolb of style and seuli- 
meiit, in w Inch he excels, that vastncs'i 
and comprehension of mind, and that 
iniuitiVC power of giapjiling instantly 
with his .subject, and of so]jarating it 
into all its parts. To enter into an 
account of his writings, and tlie 
principles on wiiicli be founded his 
theory of taste, would far exceed out 
limits,—and we shall therefore con¬ 
clude by strongly recommending the 
following passage from his “Ana¬ 
lytical Inquiry’’ to the attention of ail 
our readers. The truths which it con¬ 
tains, shoidd never be forgotten. 

“ Critics have done nearly the .same in 
tnste, us casui.sts have in iiiumh; both 
having attempted to direct Iiy rules, and 
limit by definitions, matters, which de- 
])Ciid entirely on feeling und sentiment; 
and which .are therefore so various and 
exteusn e, anddiver-silied by .such nice, and 
infinitely graduated shades of difference, 
IJjut they elude all the subnlties of logic, 
and the intricacies of oalculution. Kales 
can never be made so general, as to com¬ 
prehend every possible case, nor defini¬ 
tions so mullifuiious and exact, as to in¬ 
clude every po.ssible circumstance or con¬ 
tingency.’’” 
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In the mechanical arts, and in 
fivei’v art where tite njieratioiis of Ch'’ 
min;! are en^ hroneht iel'i rcti '!'.; 
Uh wIm one;-aecjuirc'. a kii'vc,- 

ledee of (he (r.i lo <»r .'lit 
he liiis serv) J his e.pnrciilii es'iii'. c: i; 
ah\,:yi {h'oiIu'"'* a pieec e. work 
eiiiial at least, if not siieerlor in any 
lie has ever j.>ro(lneeii hefor'*: ont '.‘i 
the pro(lue(ion>of muni, pnv'essire 
excellence tlepsinfs on u llnmsaiitl 
circumstances, sitme of wiiich are, 
and some of whi(“’-i are not, I'luccd 
within the reacii of the aii;st or 
writer. Accordwe find iliat 
the last, woilc of a.i atiih'-r is not 
always his host jtr.idnctiou : on the 
contrary ii freniienily iiapjien.s'ht be 
his norst ; and in tax Ily, ^v.utieii- 
larly, execlieitce <h*cs not always 
l<eep pac* with incrc,isinij know¬ 
ledge and cn |{'•rie!lec. 'i'iC.; hcaiify 
of poetry does tu>l liepciid on the in¬ 
formation which it impaits, or the 
depth of lihscrvafimi wiiieli it eviiietis, 
hut on the ciiaii'e-'W nC tin* fetdincs 
and eirudions whie'i it e'.ciscs ; and 
as onr feelings iw' 'in r‘ aiiv'* to 
every inni'cnm in the haypy d.,ys 
of our yoiitli. (hose diijs v. i.en every 
nlijeet appears cioth. d iu fjoaiituM 
which siiliscijiieiif c^pei I 'lic'; pi o\cs 
(0 be only the creafimis < f our own 
minds we cotisc([iientJyj(iiint objects 
ot tiiat early age in more attractive 
and ciichaiiling colours than we can 
when sober experience strips them 
of the light vesture wliieh imadtet- 
lion has thrown over them, 'fhere 
is more poetry in iJie, productions of 
oiir yoMlIi, more judgment and con¬ 
sistency in those, of our riper years j 
and it is only where the soul is en¬ 
tirely (he. slave of feeling iin-l pas¬ 
sion, and suifers not the eulil nnd 
sickening realities of things to ap¬ 
proach if, that the true poetic spirit 
can outlive the daylight of judgment 
and experieiiee. Stieli soh 1 % there 
are, however, bnt they seem to he 
divided into two classes of spirits. 
The more numerous class i.s com¬ 
posed of those that iies'er reflect or 
think on the real nature of things, 
but always pretcr to wander lightly 
over the surface of creation. These 
tire your Thomsons, and your Bloom- 
flelps; and all those who delight in 
£, M. July, 1824. 


the de.scriptiou of external nature, 
who take their abode among the 
cliffs of the mountiiin, the wilds of 
the, desert. •' i cfrcats of the forest, 
or sip the ;;-i*(;ir of naiorc amid 
i.'-icis :uc» v.dii‘’s. '■f’hc other class 
(if '-jiu-us arc ol a in< "* reJent and 
enceg'*) ic charaett r: I ike 1 ac former 
Ih'c) (('“liglil in their ycirt'i (o revel 
in all tlu! of external 

nature, iiitii vi-w with ecstatic gaze 
whaiever is calciil Ued (<> win the 
soul to I’o'v innshigs and mclan*. 
ciioly d<‘ii<rut: !>ut a^ (licy advance 
in m e tiicy (urn iiiscp'ibly liom the 
coiH'Mui)] iiimi of external to that of 
iiiteinaj or human naliire, that is, 
from the ni.^fcrial to the immaterial 
or spii itiial u orld. 'i’fie passions of 
their nature ‘-grow with (heirgrowth 
and slrt*jiL'lh(!n w itii lh<*irstr(nig(h,'* 
and accordingly (hey become, more 
and mote alus'ted by the influence 
of ilte circ'P.nsiamv’S (hat attach 
(hem to. or tuiiii .*;e them from tlio 
iiidividncls \\ith whom ('iianee up .1 
jeon' nil‘i ring arency has hrouglit 
li'cei in contact. The science of 
hiinuta nature, i'> pic>don«, affec¬ 
tions, sympathies, pr.ipensifies, and 
antur.>tliies,hccome, accorilinrly. the 
snhje -t of their conlempl idon. 
'i’lsey abandon the lighter visions 
(f faitey, iiud all lli<' uileliery of 
external nafnie, to re\»'l in ihede- 
lig!:tsof f.'fi'iiig, em.d'on, and pas¬ 
sion. These are your ihimers, yonr 
tiliakspeares. your IJ(ms'wms,andnH 
who enter into the .sou! of man, and 
are tluuiiaelves affected hy all the 
aIVcetions, and inspired hy all the 
passions of the characters whom they 
desiM-ihe. Tliese poets are. in tact, 
natural savages so lar as legards 
their foldings, bnt cultivated men so 
far as regards their understanding; 
that is, they suffer not their feelings 
to be warped or turned from that 
chaunel in which nature originally 
intended them to flow. They w'nte 
as their feelings dictate, and their 
feelings are the same as if no influ¬ 
ence had ei'cr been exercised over 
tiiem by abstract knowdedgo or the 
philosophy of things. Thi i c.Iass of 
poets is evidently of the highest 
order, and their works are always 
read with more intense interest, fw 
C 
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the interest excit' d hy the happiest 
deacriptiuns ut' e\teiual nature can 
never compare u'ith ihat which has 
man and his j.as'.ion-,, liis frailties 
and Ins vir(nes iw ilcir object. Dc- 
Bcriptivc jioelry pleases whetv it is 
not the subject of the poet, but 
mereiy an adjnncl. jViaii must he 
ahvays principal in the •■ceiie.orihe 
scene lias no interest cllher in ji lint- 
inir or in jaietry. 

To which of these two cico-es 
Lord Byron hetongs. U is dlflieiiit 
to say. That man is always the snh- 
ject of his theme, can only be 
doubted by those wlio liave never 
erused his works; 1ml unhappily 
e W himself the man. and the only 
man, wliom lie d(‘seri!)es. 11c has 
drawn all his Knowledfre of man 
from his own feeliugs, and his own 
disposition, fie could commune 
only with himself, and therelore he 
knew the rest of mankind only in 
the abstract, lie makes all hischa- 
itictcrs speak and net as ho would 
speak and act himself, if he were in 
tne situation in which he places 
them. (Jhildc Harold is Taird By¬ 
ron all over—so is the Corsair—so is 
Cain—so is Don Juan, lie was of 
too stubborn a mould to enter into 
the feelings of others, and therefore 
he could invent no character, but 
what formed an obscure iiurlrait of 
himself. Hence he could never at¬ 
tempt a poem, or, at least, he would 
attempt it in vain, that required a 
diversity of character. lie had too 
great a contempt for mankind to 
become acquainted with them. He 
hated their virtm^s: he mocked Iheir 
innocence. He took up a character 
as a mere plaything; he broiigli/; 
Chihle Harold forward whenever 
it suited his whim,or rather to shew 
that lie was not writing aiiout no¬ 
thing—that he was telling something 
like a story ; hut he hardly ap^iears 
when he is'dismissed, that the poet 
may indulge in his own reveries, and 
write what has no more relation to 
Childe Harold, than Childe Harold 
has to Achilles. Accordingly we 
take no interest in his characters, 
because he takes no interest in them 
himself. He sometimes turns round 
upon them as a fop does ujioii his 
lackey,, to see if he is close behind 
him; but he never •identifies him¬ 
self with their feelings or sympa¬ 
thies. He looks upon himself as a 


(jod. and on the rest of mankind 
with .superlative contempt. But it 
will be said, that this is a proof of 
conscious greatness. Aye, no iloubt 
there is some such consciousness 
aboi'.t some such men; Imt is he 
who lielievcs himsell' griuit virtually 
wluit he believes himself to he? If 
so, every lop, every dandy,and jack 
pudding, is a.s gre.it as i.ord Hyron 
lnmhcU\ Cor they look upon ihein- 
.selie.s widi the greatest oompia- 
r -iiey, and not only think them¬ 
selves siipeiior to the rest of mam 
kind, but think it absolute imperti- 
lUMice ill any man to set himself 
upon a par with tlicm. tireat and 
mighty men, if you knew' that your 
pride was the result of your igno¬ 
rance and impudeiicerombincd,you 
would, no doubt, think more hum¬ 
bly of. yourselvcss; but if you wish 
to be inibrined it is necessary you 
should know tliat tlie truly great 
man is he who assumes no authority 
over his inferiors, and siifiers no 
pretended superior to assume an 
autluirity over him—^who Iwdicves 
himself to he made of the same 
mould with the rc.st of mankind, 
and to be neither better nor worse, 
but as lie is rendered so by his own 
imborrowed, iintransmitted virtues, 
those virtues which fortune can nei¬ 
ther give nor destroy. The greatness 
and theviituesof every individual 
depend upon himself, and are com- 
pltttcly placed within his power; 
from adventitious circumstance.s, 
from the mere accident of being a 
]ieer, a duke, or an emperor, he can 
claim no merit. He, was not acces¬ 
sary to (he act by which he became 
(heir descendant, and can therefore 
derive no merit from that to which 
he was not accessary. 

‘‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it 
die fellow 

Or to pi^rase it in the language of 
the Latin poet:— 

NolMetas sola est atque uuica virtas. 

Thepdfet who can only forir, create, 
invent, devise, or bring into life and 
being such characters as neither him¬ 
self nor his renders can love or hate, 
must not pretend to have any ac¬ 
quaintance with human nature. In- 
poetry.ahalf and half .sort of cha¬ 
racter is intolerable: he is a com•^ 
plete bore. To attract our attentimir 
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he muyt have a determined charae- 
(er. Make him black as ni»ht, 
Heree as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
Ijivc him the strength and stubborn 
mind of Ajax, the impetuosity 
unletuliiig, nneompruinlsing mind 
of Achilles. «*r tile bravery and 
naniiiiity »)t ISeefor, make, what you 
will of him provided you give liiin 
a determined eliaracter, so that we 
may know what irnimier of man he 
is. and he is a fit insiriiinent for a!I 
the purposes of poetry. He must 
have some leading passion—s-omepe¬ 
culiar propmirityof mind, or of feel¬ 
ing, that deJermines the line of eon- 
duct which he. always pursues, or if 
he have not, we look upon him as an 
ordinary mortal, neither bad enougli 
for hell nor good eimu'di for he .ven, 
hut a 111 leflant of the dull planet in 
whieli rift e.xists. This linmhle te¬ 
nant of tlic earth, however, thisehip 
in porridge which you may turn as 
von will, is the only character which 
Ijord Byron can draw, if wc except 
Cain, and Caiu was already drawn 
to his hands. As to the Corsair, the 
most that can be said for him is, 
that he is a mysterious being vvlioni 
we know not wliethftr to admire, or 
condemn. tVe know not what man¬ 
ner of man lie is, and therefore we 
are ulvrays on «>ur guard against < 
him. We fear he will ponnee upon 
us iiiiexpeetedly, and therefore we 
Aid no dispositioTi to trust ourselves 
to him: anil yet we cannot ajtoge- 
(her hate liini, for he evinces .some 
\TV goo.'l and nubic traits of c.ba- 
ra'der. -The worst of him is that, 
like a woman, he seems to have no 
character at all, ' 

Lord Byron, then, is no describer 
of cliHracter.«. All his characters arc 
ob.scure portraits of himself, and he 
himscdf had no chaTacier. He w^as 
xvliatever the whim or mflnence of 
the moment made Inm; he was the 
slave, not the controu ler- of circum¬ 
stances. lie would therefore vainly 
have attempted to write the Iliad, 
.^ 5 neid, or the Orlando rurio^i. He 
•could not create a great ch.iracter, 
because he could admit no character 
to be gre.der than himself; and if 
there were any thine fixed in his cha¬ 
racter, it seems to have been a con¬ 
tempt for every thing—even for vir¬ 
tue. Hence it is, that though he 
makes man the subjeefr of h» theme, 
ims can onlv describe such men as are 


unlit instruments for poetry. He can 
describe only suchmeu as we live with 
and talkwith every moment and every 
hour. Hence he has completely failed 
in his dramatic performances. But 
when he speaks of man in the abstract, 
or as he st.inds connected with the 
re-t of Ills sp.jni's; when he describes 
him in hi.s origiiMl or s.iv:ige state, 
unniilnenced by the laws of society, 
or poliiical instiliitions; when he 
di'wiil'i's the revolutions of ^tates and 
nations, he is as sublime as poetry 
will peiinit him,.for poetry can ntvir 
ascei.d to the highest dcgice of subli¬ 
mity. We may write, it is true, in 
poetic numbers, but as poetry is never 
serious—never in real earnest—as it 
deserlbe< things not as they are, but 
us w .■ wish tl'om to be—in a word, 
as picMHtre is always lurking in the 
train of the miisiJs, we must ncces- 
suriiy ubaiidon t!ie muse, the moment 
wo reach the leglicat degree of the i 
sublime, for li.-ie there is a nameless 
awe—a sacred horror, (hat makes the* 
object of our eouteiiipla'ion too serious 
for poretiy. In descriptiun, however, 
whether, poetry or prose, it is difiicult 
to give any scene such awful and 
terrific sublimity as to give it the ap¬ 
pearance of reality; and while we 
look upon it as a fiction having 
merely the appearance of reality, it 
may be sublime and poetic at the 
same momenta Lord Byron has no- 
thing of the soft or tender about 
him 5 and hence it he cannot de- 
.scribe individual characters, but when 
he talks of men en ii^n,\xe, where he 
has only to describe them as men in 
' general, or as iniu united in renti- 
ruent by one provoiling or national 
foiling, he is then truly sublime and 
emr-etic. So far as regards man, 
however, whether he desciibe men 
individually or collectively, ho is ne¬ 
ver great unle>s he has .something to 
find fault with— unless there bo some 
tyrant whom be wishes to trample up¬ 
on—some oppressor whom he wishes 
to scourge. He was Iwrn for oppo&i- 
tirn, not for reconciliation; but if he 
describe the^Xtefnal scene? of nature, 
we tjiink him certainly the happie>t of 
all modem poets. Ine modest, un- 
pr&jumingv beauties of nature scemjo 
disarm him of «11 his.native ferocity, 
and. to lull tbe gjant to repose It is 
difiicult to say whether he is happier 
in eetiMting from nature her sublimar 
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or ber tofter imogts, but be !f=eldo(ii 
selects aay that is not impressed with 
one or other of Ihese chiiracttrs, CJf 
the former sort mg ■'oiecl the follow itj" 
staiii^a. 'iht* g!oii|/Ot images winch 
it cont.iins are, iijwtver, rather pic¬ 
turesque tJi.>ri iiiLliiiie ; but it is, per¬ 
haps, on that very account, luoio 
poelu\ i. 

“The Loll .it crag’, b)- lojijiliiig convent 
crov. ij’d, 

The c nk-ticc:i hoar tlut clollie the 

sliHjrg} 'tc-i', 

The rnouatnin-iiioss by scorching skies 
ifiihrou iiV, 

The suiiV'eo glcii, whose siir»iess shrubs 
in list s.'ccii, 

The icinicr.iis'.’iio of tin' nniifiled deep, 
The orai'gi; tints that gild the gn-cncsl 
boil" 11, 

Tlio toriciiis Ihal rrinii cbiF In vailcj leap, 
Tl'i) \iii' (111 Li.’i, the willow branch 
be I Ai , 

Wis'd in''Uc iiii''*'iy .'■cciv', ^'■»Ul \ariod 
be,Co} gl ic,. ’ 

Of hi”’ milder and sober images 
we give Ihc fi llowiiig descii!'- 
tion (U t!,c i I'lc sfroam that Ecpaiaies 
i-'oitug d ii' ill iSpaui 

But thc’C bclaccn a sinor streamlol 

And scajci* n name di-’.iiigni-’helli t.-o 
breok. 

Though nwil kingflomi press its vcnlinil 

S'U".-, 

Here Ic.aii' liie idiesiicjd. -I'd on nisciook. 
And viuainl ou the ripiiinig wuic.-, doth 
look, 

.That pcacclui still ’twixt bitterest foeraen 
flow; * 

Bor jimc.d c n 'l peawint os the noblest 
(.like: 

Well il'Jth tuc Sjianish bind the diflerence 
kii'ivv 

Twist ii n a.id IciMan slave, the lowcs!: 
of :.a low.” 

Me di cs rmt pass far, however, be- 
yona till'ciinfiius of Sjiain, when ha 
inc’CiS with the Cuadiaiia, winch in¬ 
spires inm wth one of the tiiiCit and 
sulilinifsl othisions that ever were 
peai.ecl. Wo give Uie following ex¬ 
tract fioni It 

“ Hut ere ti'i- nongling bounds nave fur 
been p.i’sM 

Dark t’ii!mliiiii!i loils hir I'ourcr along 
In sullen billows, murmiring nml vast. 
So noted atinciit rouudciiys among. 
Wliiloriie up. n his banks did legions 
throne- 

OI Moor and knight, ir mailed splendour 
drest: 

Here ceas’d the swift Ihclr race, hern 
iniik the strong; 


The PayuiiTi turban and tLu CbnatiMi 
crest 

Mix’d on the bleeding stream, by floating 
host» ojiprcis'd. 

Oh, lovely Spain ! renOw'n'd, romantic 
l.iiidJ 

^fiH•rc is that standard which Pe.’ugio 

boi'i., 

Vr'iicn t'.iva’s tr.ii.or-siro fii»t cali'd thw 
b.'.nd 

't'hut liv’d t!iy mountain streams wall 
tluiliic gore: 

Where are tlmm bloody bniuiers which 
of yoie 

NVav o’er tliy sons, victorious to (h» 
aaic, 

And iirove nt lust tiio spoilers to their 
shuie ? 

Red gleam’d the cross, and -wan’d tha. 
crescent pale, 

Willie Abie’s echoe.s thrill’d with Moor¬ 
ish matrons’ wail. , 

Teoms not O.a h diity wilbtlie glonoiis 
l.de 

Ah I such, alas! tit-heiu’s amplest fate I 

W'ii.'n graniu; moniacis and when 
ri'corijs lail, 

A pi-a'-ani's plaint prolongs bis dubious 
date. 

Pi .(I.-! bend (hinc ejotroiii hem jo to 
linnc csl'llc ; 

how' liiu Aliglii} s’ulink into a song t 

Cun Ve.'iiiDc, Pilb.r, Pile preserve ihoe 
1 cal i 

Or must tliou tniat Ti-.ailitiou’s hiinpla 
long lie. 

When Fliittery sleeps with thee, and 
History does thee wrong ? 

Awake, ye suns of Spain ! awake i 
ndvnnic. ! 

1,01 Chivalry, your ancient goddess, 
cries, 

But wields not, as of old, her thirsty 
laiico, 

A'or shakes her crimson plumage in the 
•skies : 

Now on the smoko of blazing bolts she 
flics, 

tii.l speaks in thunder through yon 
engines’ roar: 

In every peal she calls—“ Awake I 
arise i ” 

ftiy, is her voice more l'i>cble than of yore, 

Wiicn her war-song was heard on Anda¬ 
lusia’s shore ? 

Hark !—heard you not tho.«o hoofs of 
drbiidfiil note ? 

Sounds not the eiaiig of conflict on th« 
heath ? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sabro 
smote; 

Nor sav’d your bretheru ere they sank 
beneath 

Tyrants and tyrants’, sieves ?—the fires 
of death, 

The bal«-fires flash on tiigh-J from rook 
to rock 
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■aeb volley tells tbat thuuiaoJs cease to 
breuthe; 

Death rides uijon the sulphury Siroe, 

Ked Buttle stamps his fool, ami nations 
feel the shock. 

1.0 ! where the Giant on the niouiitiiin 
•stands, 

Ills blood-red tresses deep’niny in tie 
sun, 

VTith death-shot glowing in his fieiy 
bands, 

And eye that scoirheth all Us glare.s up.m ; 
Restless it rou,s, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar,—and r'. its icon feet 
Destruction cowers to murk what dt;ed.s 
are done ; 

For on this morn three potent nations 
meet, 

To shed before bi.s shrine the blood he 
deems most sweet.” 

Lord Byron has somewhat of the 
martial enthusiasm of Homer, but then 
it is only wlnle he speaks generally, 
and Without designating any particu¬ 
lar character; lor witli no character 
can lie, like Hoiiu r, identify hiinself. 
In fact, he can give none of his cha¬ 
racters a character which either him¬ 
self or any of lus renders can admire, 
lie is only grcit when he talks ge¬ 
nerally and abstractedly. He cun 
describe any passion of our nature, 
provided you do not rciiuire of him to 
describe at the same lane the parti¬ 
cular individual in whom this passion* 
is found to exist. Talking of those 
who fell on the plaiua of Talavara, 
how philosophical arc his reflections 
on nmbition, and yet how poetical. 

“ There shall they rot—Ambition’s ho¬ 
nour’d tools ! 

Yes, Honour deck-s the turf that wr«p.s 
their clay! 

Vain Sophistry! in tlie.su behold the tools, 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriaiis, when they dare to pave their 
way 

\Ifilh huraiiu hearts—to what?—o dream 
alone. 

Can despois compass aught Umt bails 
their sway ? 

Or call with truth one .span of earth their 
Own, 

Save that wherein at last they crumble 
bone by bone ? ” , 

Indeed it is dithcuU to say whether 
Lord Byron is more the pWlosopher 
or the poet, for he eternally delights 
to throw the sober veil of reflection 
over all the scenes and circumstances 
which he describes as in the following' 
reflections on solitude. 


Whom youth and yoottiVaffection bound 
to roe; 

Who did for me what none beside havo 
done, 

Nor .shrank from one albeit unworthy 
thee. 

What Is my being ? thou hast ceasM to 


be. 

Nor staid to welcome 


here thy wandaror 


home. 

Who inourii', o’er hours which wo no 
more shall see— 

Would they had never been, or were to 
roiiie! 

Would he hud ne’er return’d to find fresh 
cause to roam ! 


Oh ! ever loving, lovely, and belov’d! 
Huw' sclfi.sh Sorrow ponders on the post. 
And clings to thoughts now better far 
remov’d ! 

But Time shall tear tby shadow from ma 
la-t. 

All thou eould’.sl have of mine, stern 
Death ! ihuu hast; 

The parent, frieud, and now the mure 
than friend : 

Ne’er yet for one thine nrruw.s flew so 
fn.st, 

And grief with grief continuing still to 
blend. 

Hath suaU'li'd the little jor that life had 
jet to lend.” 

The most striking fcatufp in the 
character of Lord Byron’s poetry is, 
that it has no character at all. He 
never seems io be inspiiod by his sub- 
ject—never to have been prompted to 
engage in it by any other passion 
than the workings of a lestlcss mind 
that must be at .something, and that 
chose tlie present subject, trom its 
having first proseufed itself—not be¬ 
cause it w'.'is more peculiarly suited to 
the character of Iiisgcniu^. His mind 
was rather txpmsive and versalile, 
than coiicimtrAh'd and impetuous. 
All themes appeared the same to him, 
but to no theme could he biingtbat 
.soul of soul which only a .vfiong at¬ 
tachment to our object can waken in¬ 
to existence. He always governs his 
subject—treats it as he pleases, re¬ 
gardless whetiier his pleasure be in 
haionony with nature, or the funda¬ 
mental principles of criticism. There 
seems to be nothing in it capable of 
captivating his nflections—of deter¬ 
mining, or eveii influencing.the views 
which he intends to take of i’. Ho 
sports with it as a bauble—i piay* 
thing to amuse tools and sinipktons, 
for such is man ii> his eyes. 


KThou too art gone, thou lov’d and lovfly • Poor child of doubt "ud dcnih, whiws 
one.' hope i« built on reed*.’’ 
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It k evident that be who entertains 
such an unqualified contempt for man* 
kind as Lotd Byron evinces in the 
follow] stanzas, must have but a 
poor opinion ot himself, for, ignoiant 
as he wishes to make all uiankiud 
appear, he couli not hiimelf afiUtt to 
be so exturadv igiioiuit as not to 
know that he was of the same sp (ics, 
and suitject to the s me infirmities 
wiili th it despicable raci whom be so 
heartily contemns If, then, he looked 
upon himaclf as he did on the test of 
mankind, what could vvikcii in his 
soul the ript desires, the hallowed en- 
thususm, the fine treiizy ot flit jioi t, 
who not only links iqou biiii If as 
the noblest of tieilious w nks, but 
who boiincU not his hi p s with the 
brief limit of teirestiial ix st luc^ But 
let us i>ec what manoei ul being min 
appears to his luidship 

<( Bound to the earth, he hits liis eje to 
IiPBven, 

Is I not enough, unhappy thing to kmvv 
Thou art Is ibis a boon so kindly 

gmii, 

Ihiit bein^, ih u wo ilt) be iij^nin, and go 
Thou Inos s( b 1, siek’st not to what 
ri^ioii, so 

On earth no more, hut mingled wiih the 
skies* 

Still wilt thou drt im on future joy, a 
woe’ 

Regnnl and weigh yen dust hluie it 
flits 

That litiie urn to the more th lu thou and 
honulies 


Well didst I hi»u know—speik, Athena’s 
wisest s n ' 

• Ail that we know is nothing, can be 
known,’ 

Whj sbiutd we shrink from whit we 
caniiot shun , 

Cichliis hie pang, but leeble suffeicrs 
gonn 

With bi (lu-boin dreams of evils ill their 
Dw n 

Pursue what ehonee, br faith proclaiineth 
best, 

Place wails us on the shores of 
Acbeion, 

Tbi 10 no furied banquet clums the sated 
guest, 


But dleiice claims the couch of ever 
silent rest ” 

'lo us 1 ^ appears, however, that if 
Lord Byrot)had sufficient fiiih m the 
promise of a future lift—li he had any 
hope that reached beyond the tomb— 
it he wire a Heithcn or a M honietan 
—1 Jew ti a Christian—a liiijitiriau 
or a Unitu an ,— if, in a woid, he be¬ 
lieved there w cs any beng who took 
cigiiiriiKc ot liiimm ictions and dp- 
riLC 11) m r I or tU merit its just iw aid, 
ht w ulcl h M excelled all English 
potiti in pocti file and ublimity As 
It IS, 1 e IS sufficiently sublime, but it is 
sublimity without a <-(ml without that 
fire in the absence o^ which poctiy is 
meit sounding bra<<s, or a tinkling 
cjmbel Ills sublimity uo c iiom 
the va'-tnesb and giandeur of his con¬ 
ceptions, b It vastness of conception 
has no ncccssiry alliance with poetic 
fire. Who took a w idtr lai gu thiough 
the worlds cf 'pace than Newton and 
IXscartcs ^ but who knew less, or felt 
kss of the iiifitieiice of poetic fire 9 
In fact, they wpit, in this respect, as 
cool as cucumbeis But to render 
vistncss ot conception poe’ic, there 
must ht a loncsponding intensity of 
feeling mil p is ion, to give it lift and 
cneig) This life and energy—this 
feeling and intensity, was not in I oid 
B\ ron. Wh itever portion of it he de¬ 
rived from nature was extinguished by 
scepticism. Bis cofiin seemed always 
pi iced hefoie him, but it suggested 
ictlcctions very clitiereut fium those 
which it su gbsted to the niiud ot the 
Romm cmpcroi, who ordered it to be 
bi ought into his presence every morn 
ing To him It suggested all those 
imagi s of bliss that issooiato w ith our 
anticipations of eternal felicity; to 
1 ord Byron it suggesfeui only the drear 
and silent monotony of the ti mb—the 
unconscious sleep of eteinal ages To 
the chilling influence of this thought 
he became a victim, and all liis writ¬ 
ings are accordingly marked with the 

pifss eiiiblemb of melancholy and 
dtspau^ 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF LOED BYRON. 


S(Mnper honoi, nomenque tuum, laudesque •» 

VlBOtb. 


Tis done I thoa Host cold uid stdl as marble. 
And Grecian heroes mouin <nound Ihy bitr* 

His death-note reiched our shores, slow borne. 
On muffled winds sad, niommp^ tiom atar i 
So sank th it star of mighty gt uius, 

And qneiK h’d its glory m tlie clouds of ni^ht. 

Ills lolty spnit la dismiss’d at lasif 

Aye * and it soartth on the wings of wind. 

To scenes iis magic pi n hatli oil describ'd* 

Did ye not see tl»t spirit di'cnthrall'd 
From eaithly tIe^, that nioiiiihd in the an. 

With outstritch’d pinions hii^ht md da^/ling, 
Coiiising mijost'c von wide htlds if film. 
Studded with countless st ns md sparkling gcniif 
Then riding past the pi mtt ny spheres 
Till fii away, be sies with dazzled eyes. 

The glistuiing tuiiets of that high abode, 

Where spirits join, and light is lo-t in light I 

Gratid spirit of the lyie' whose final flight, 

At 1 1 st hath earned thee to yonder beav’n, 

I hail fliec standing on its ci<tfering walls. 

In apotheosis ol Iiglit arrayi d' 


Oh thou • whoso s'cr'C loud peal'd from foreign shores 
Rang m our ears inajestic and suhl me. 

Now loudly thunder d like the cannon’s roar. 

Then wail’d like*^distant bugle’s plaintive notes— 

Now the shrill clarions piercing sound, and then 
Melodious warbled soft in beiuty's ear! 

Are then, thy songs for ever,—eucr hash’d* 

No more thy fingers o’tr thy lyre shall stray, 

No* never more'—Its silver strings are snapp'd. 

Thy hand lies cold along the siU nt tomb 
Where music strays not, o'er the mould’iing*dwstl 
There Byron’s nqple corsets stretch'd along. 

Stiff as sepulchral marble are his limbs! 

Thire ashes join, and dust is turn’d to dust' 

He is not dead! our Byron never dies. 

He lives Ml bnghtly in his splendid works; 

While he liimsJf undying, soars away 
And ravished, lists to melody sublin^ 

Where, we wU say, his full resounding lyre 
Shall piM m concert with yon barmony 
Which angels strike to wekoiue tis to Wven' 
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5onB of the brave ! btieav'd, ilJiutriouB Greeks* 

Heard his knell, sad pealVl aU ng your shores f 
Aye! in the landtwheieon >oui liomK.i liv'd. 

Immortal pair! Our 13rifi'li Byrou trode! 

Oh ’ weep Ills loss! your mightv adjunct weep! 

While he o’erlook’d, how ipmklv beat youi hearts! 

How sprang to arms, and toi ih bitlle gx-p'H ' 
la mighty strength uprear’d tiu ta h hiou high. 

And stetp d it leekmg m the luiki hgort • 

Then mouin his death ve Oieeks » is hi rots mouio, 
jilts death, who gave liis hh, his told, t is all' 

Rear the high cenotiph.and mail U stiiiiu, 

And ’grave, m wiirrls thet b n n, his mibh n inif ’ 

Let future Grec1v< tlie bi glit tximple see. 

And smg /< «ju usi, vii hu tin u latlieia foi ght. 

• 

So when the sun h t" i ilkd hii r’ail) roni'e. 

And cenlly glide-. I > n -.t r n ott in't. bieaa*. 

Yet o’er the hills h c a hng'nng rav. 

And rivers ghsl» u m Ins sj a kliug beams 
Solten'd and nuiluw’il fiom the blaze of diy ' 

Yea! e’en Iho tlond’ th it on the horizon lest. 

He gilds with purplt hi'^tre, and then he s uks 
Slowly from sight, yet ceaseth not to shine. 

But lull' itirin other htmi*-pheies. 

And blight as t\er,other world-, illumes! 

So sank great By 'on’s spVurhd sun, to rest. 

In distant lands rtsplenihnt from ifai ' 

Far o’er the seas and locks its lustie h^ n. 

And reaches Untish stioi -'s, i d sh .ih s tno'f gloi ious here! 

Now fly ye winds' to nil looi ejusUtrs fly; 

And b' ar his name w th glorious adjuncts tai ' 

In softest cadence mourn his hJighh'd hi pe«. 

Connubial bliss, a father's ]ov,—hid them not' 

Exil’d from home, a noble wandiii,r • 

But, when ye come to tell tho splendid tale 
Of Byron’s glory,—nse then all ye winds! 

Bathe them m fragrance, fium Arabia's shores. 

And blow o’er sultry Afiic’s and sands. 

O’er rocks, and streams,—on whirlwinds wings abroadi 
Till Byron’s name resounds from ^ore to shore I 
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THE PLK\SURKS OK FERPLKXITV; 


on, 

THE DELIGHTS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


' Oiii-s i.s n studious iiterury apte, 

Ours is a liiml of book«, and wo oxoooil. 

In happy nuniliers, who make shift to read.” 


“ Oh ! that mine enemy would write 
a book.” If it were proper to wish a 
particular evil to an inveterate toe, I 
would re-echo the sentence. Let him 
wi ite a book, says Mr. Ryley, the injje- 
nious author of “the Itinerant, or Me- 
raoirs of an Actor;" who afterwards 
alludes to the brain-bewildering study, 
which is necessary for the accom¬ 
plishment of such a task, so as to de¬ 
serve and obtain a remuneration equal 
to the exercise of time and talent it 
requires. 

It is not my present intention to at¬ 
tempt a delineation of the pleasures 
or pains to be derived from such an 
undertaking, particularly as 1 do not 
conceive myself fitted for tlic task, 
never having yet seriously made up 
my mind to tcritc a Book ; which, 
however, according to my humble 
comprehension, is not,so extremely 
ditiicult in modem times, especially 
if tlie word write be alterikl to that of 
compile. Whether my conception 
of the subject be right or not, 
remains to be discovert; as I may 
perhaps hereafter be induced, or com- 
pi^led to try my hand iu writing or 
compiling a Book^ and there have 
already been times, when I have expe¬ 
rienced a little of that which I appre¬ 
hend he allndes more particularly to, 

I mean the perplexities into which the 
mind may be thrown, by an endeavour 
to provide for the public taste, fickle 
and precarious as it is, in the present 
day. But if there be any true plea¬ 
sures, they are mental, and as there is 
no posribuity of enjoyment without its 
consequent pMtion of fatigue^ anxiety 
or pain, either in anticipation or reali- 
zatioh, I am led to believe that this 
very perplexity is 'productive of its 
pleasures to tlm author, §s the nu¬ 
merous inconveniences that impede 
‘ril other undertalcings, that occasion- 
E. M. J«/y, 1824. 


ally occupy the thoughts, hopes, and 
wishes of mankind, tend to enhance 
tile value of their accomplishment. 

In pursuance of a subject tlie very 
title of w’hicli implies perplexity, 
though of a pleasurable nature, I 
would willingly avoid imparting to 
my reader any of the former, while I 
would asstroiiuously endeavour to pre¬ 
serve ns much of the latter as pos¬ 
sible ; since it is by such means alone 
that ] can realize my expectation of 
participating in his enjoyment—for, 
•although there is a pleasing sensation 
excited by giving expression to my 
thoughts notwithstanding the ditficuf- 
ties and perplexities experienced in the 
execution, it must be acknowledged 
that picture is doubly valuable to the 
mind, when it is discovered, that what 
is done, has not been done in vain. 

I>3cked in my old Roquelaure, and 
Hie evaporations of the brain well- 
secured by a woollen night-cap, I 
have seated myself iu my arm chair, 
with pen, ink, and paper Ixifore me, 
determined to write my thoughts as 
they occur, without any decided ob¬ 
ject in view, or subject whereon to 
exercise 

“ My grey goose quill.” 

In such a situation, it is not easy to 
describe the variety of ideas thiU in¬ 
voluntarily rush upon the mind^ 

“ The world is all before me. where to 
choose.” 

Novelty of subject is an important 
ingredient in the compositions of an 
occasional’Iucubrator, ai^done of the 
leading requisites to obtain a patient 
perusal from the reader. This is the 
first potolenty into which lam thrown; 
the malti]fiicity of writers who have 
gone before me, appear to have seized 
upon every subject likely to proye 
interesting— 1 take up my pen— 
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I lay it dowa again in despair—I take 
it up again, convinced tlwt even this 
perplexity leads me to pleasuies of an 
unbounded kind, M-itliout iuiniediale- 
ly relieving me fioin my apprehen¬ 
sions, that perhaps when T present the 
produrc of my labours, the book¬ 
seller may conceive them of so little 
value, as to leave mein a still more 
perplexing dileiiima, that of foregoing 
the pleasure of satisfying a craving 
appetite; for be it known—tli.it al¬ 
though authors, like doctors, in the 
exercise of their professions, are Ire- 
quently obliged to prescribe absti¬ 
nence, they are as little inflinor! as 
their readers and patients to luilow 
their own prc>-ciiptions; and I Ik h.;VL' 
it will readily be acknowledguJ, tliat 
Authors have undoubted evidtrKe.>. 
to prove Hull— 

“ Very gotnl meat is cent per petit, 

Dearer ilian very good urgnmeiu.” 

These reflections, however, llioi.gh 
they may by sonic, be cousidi rcd iric- 
levant to my subject, nalur.dly asso¬ 
ciate with the conteinplatious of an 
autlior, while he is seeking lor a norvl 
theme; for though the juuoticc ofci.t- 
ingisa8o/das,or,foriiught 1 knowoWir 
than Adam, it iscme whicli cannot very 
easily be forgotten or dispensed with. 
Hence its intrusion, notwithstanding 
the recollection that the aiiciciil and 
'piodern authors arc all before me; 
that the whole circle of the sciences, 
and the iaiprovements of art, present 
themselves successively to ruy wau- 
deiing imagination ; that the labours 
of the historian, the discoveries ol tlie 
philosopher, the visions of the poet, 
and the situations of the novelist 
dance through the brain, leading the 
mind involuuUrily over the fairy land 
of fiction, through the lahyriulhs of 
thought, and the waiidwingsof f.iiicy, 
until they at length calmly subside in 
file coutempliitioii of mere matters of 
fact; notwithstanding, 1 say, all these 
sources of mental pleasure crowding 
on (he mind, the idea of hunger, or 
the want ot a dinner dispels all the 
enjoymenti 5f the wizard scene, and 
leaves but a bleak and desert prosjiect 
behind, which, perhaps, would not 
have been resortvd to, had not the per¬ 
plexity already alluded to, occasioned 
a uec^ity of looking back to the past, 
in order to provide for the present. 


It is true that, notwithstanding an 
agiceable exercise may, nay has, in 
the present instance, for some time left 
me as much as ever in want of my 
original supply of subject; in addi¬ 
tion to which, that universal destroyer, 
old scythe and hour glass, had been 
stealing a march upon me, in spite of 
my irnpurtuiiities, which added to ray 
perplexity in no small degree, it is 
possible 1 might have been sulijected 
to no .subject, for the exercise of my 
pen, h.id not •• Tiylcy’s Itinerant,’.’ 
wUk’li lay upon my table, kindly come 
to my baud. 1 opened a volume, and 
till* t.ist passage w Inch met my eye was 
llic one 1 have selected. Hcic was an 
additUm.il ple.istire. really atlnbutablo 
to my perplexity; qnd as T have no 
rcasitii to believe lie can have any en¬ 
mity towards me, 1 lake his observa¬ 
tion m good part, contenting myself 
witli the opportunity he has affoided 
me of escaping from a threatening 
evil, and sinceiely wishing he may 
never again have the nece.ssily, (though 
] c.iniiol lielp tlniikiug he delights in 
it) to write a Diiok; at the same time 
T am free to iicknowlcdcc the plea¬ 
sures I Ifive derived from the perusal of 
wlial lias already escaped from his pen. 

There is a wide distinction to he 
made between tliu author who is coiu- 
. pelled by necessity to write a Bnok^ 
and he who, possessing all that worldly 
wealth requires, as to health and 
comfort, takea up. his pen at leisure, 
aud write-s merely to amuse himself. 
The former is fully aware that— 

♦‘lliose who live to please, must 
please to live." 

While the latter, feeling sufliciontly 
jirepared for all the ( xigencies of life, 
dues not depend for his daily support 
upon the opinions of the critic, nor 
the ev<T varying taste of the jmblic; 
aud iilthoiigh each may have that bub¬ 
ble fame in view, the one is strong 
and able to pursue his object, when, 
and how he pU a^es; the other like a 
race-horse or hunter, requires constant 
earn ayd attention, and occasionally 
judicious training for the chace. la 
the last c.isethe perplexities are abun¬ 
dant, the pleasures of execution are 
equally miinerous. 

There arc, however, perplexities of a 
nature which I liave notyetalludcd to, 
of which, unfortunately, I can produce 
many proofs; residing as I do—not at 
the court but at the end of a 
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courf, and occupying the most airy 
situation in the house, being tlie up¬ 
per Sian/, or attic, which, be it known, 
I have chosen both for health and con¬ 
venience, though certainly not for 
prospects. I am frequently subjected 
to have my story cut short bv the un- 
genteel intrusion of a noisy landlady, 
or an importunate credifor, who, not¬ 
withstanding the sublimity of my 
ideas, and the vast imporl.mce oftime, 
are inclined to annihilate the lormer, 
and exhaust the latter, by the intro¬ 
duction of perplexing subjc(!ts alto¬ 
gether foreign to what I have in liand ; 
nor, can I, at all times, rid myself of 
such vociftTOus intruders by my most 
earnest entreaties. The balance of 
argument is against mo; they tell 
me my reasoning is not solid, that 
something must be done. I wish them 
gone, (for I hate to be dunned), in 
order that 1 may do somelliinsr. 
These are perplexities from which I 
cannot say I derive pleasures equal to 
the first; because, although the sub¬ 
jects may be varied, and voices of the 
orators sonorous, deep, or shrill, the 
amusement is not to be compared with 
the intellectual enjoyment obtained 
by a perusal of the productions of the 
ancient and modern writers, where 
the mind expanding, and the heart 
delighting, dwell with extasy op in¬ 


genious labour, fruilful invention, and 
valuable morality. And yeti am some¬ 
times inclined to think that even this 
sort of perplexity, though it operatesas 
a temporary diaviback upon the liveli¬ 
ness of my sallies, in all probability 
rclaxestliu miMd, and refreshes thought, 
on the resumiition of which, pleasure is 
enhanced. 'I'he scraping of a fiddle out 
of tune and out of time; the whiz¬ 
zing «)F a Inrdy gurdy; the bawling 
of ballad-singei'i, match sellers, and 
the list dying sjjeoch and confession, 
have a serious effect upon my nerves, 
and have tiequcntly annoyed and pei- 
plexcd me, by distracting my ideas, 
and calling oil'that attention which 1 
liave been endeavouring to fix on one 
subject; perhaps in niy opinion, a 
nsetuj and important one; but lost my 
reader should think me jxiiplexing the 
one I am now engaged upon, and 
loading him to the consideration of cir- 
cunistances wdth which he may already 
be well acquainted, I shall conclude 
without risking his further dissatisfac¬ 
tion, with as*uriiig him, that however 
jMTi>lexed 1 may hereafter be, it will 
allbrd me additional pleasure, if we 
should be so happy as to get better 
satisfied with each otlier upon further 
acquaintance. 

J. T. 


THE BIRTH DAV*. 


‘ Jly birtliilny !—wlmt n ililTercut sound 
Thntwurd had in rny juuliifnl cars; 

And now each (imctlie day comes round, 
Less and less white its murk niipenrs.*' 

Moohr. 


'Jandfitn Jit surrulu'- arbot\'' 

As I sat alone, the other inoniiug, 
in the silence of my chamber, I sud¬ 
denly remembered that on that day— 
no matter how many years—I was 
ushered into the world, amid the ring¬ 
ing of bells, and all those joyous de¬ 
monstrations with which the first-bora 
of a squire’s lady is generally greeted. 
My own memory is not sufficiently 
tenacious to record the proceedings of 


that eventful day; but, as 1 afterwards 
heard fiom my nurse, it was a general 
holiday in the village. My father, 
good man, was almost beside himself, 
and, in the fullness of his heart, he 
ordered his steward to deliver, ad Ubi- 
tum^ ale, beef, and bread, to all those 
whose duty led them to congratulate 
his house on its infant representative. 
It may naturally be ima^ned, when 
the news of these extraordinary giv- 
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ings out was bruited abroad, that 
my young s'luireship did not lack 
a blessing. And so it was, for the 
deaf, the blind, and the halt, came 
thronging to tlie hall, where full tren- 
chars and flowing cups rewarded their 
pious benedictions. The parish clerk, 
and the schoolmaster, were foremost 
in promoting the general thanksgir,i 
ing. The former leaving a deputy to 
superintend the ringing of the bells, 
and the latter dismissing his scholars, 
at the first intimation of the ioyous 
event, hastened to the double duty of 
partaking of the good things so plen> 
teously distributed, and preserving 
order and decorum among the gentry 
in the great hall. Despite of their 
authority, however, my lady mother 
having felt some symptoms of dis- 
comfuiture from certain clamorous 
sounds, which proceeded from the 
scene of rejoicing, the proceedings 
of the day were adjourued to the vil¬ 
lage, where a dance on the green, 
a huge bonfirc, and renewed libations 
concluded the Joyful doings. 

Year after year, my birth-day was 
celebrated alter the same fashion; but 
the first anniversary, within my own 
recollection, occurred when I attained 
my fifth year.. Fancy wafts me back 
to the scenes of tliat happy morning, 
and though now declining in the vale 
of years, the sensations which 1 tell on 
the occasion are as IrSsli in my me¬ 
mory as the latest occurrences of my 
' life. How my little heart panted with 
delight,Iwhile my nurse, as she combed 
my curly head, and decked me out in 
my scarlet jacket, detailed the ar¬ 
rangements of the day. My young 
playmates were all invited; toe green 
room had been arranped for our re¬ 
ception, a feast was in preparation, 
and 1 was to do the honors of the 
table. And then, the grey poney was 
to be gaily caparisoned, and yoked 
to my little chariot, old Peter was 
to hold his head, and I was to 
hold the reins and smack the whip, 
B8 wegallopped round the lawn, fie- 
aidea, uncle James was expected from 
London, and he never came empty- 
handed; and then,, aunt Martha pro¬ 
mised me a watch, and cousin Mary 
would be sure to bring a trumpet, a 
gun, 01 a sword. ' The morning waa 
as fresh and as sonny as my heart 
could wish; I shall never forget it. 
Dowd I came, from the nursery, the 
yotjog blood dthten^ in my veins. 


and the roses of health budding on my 
cheeks—1 ran into the breakfast par¬ 
lour to receive my customary kiss, 
but looked abashed and confused 
when 1 saw a large company assem¬ 
bled to celebrate my birth. My mo¬ 
ther, however, relieved my embarrass¬ 
ment, and introduced me to the stran¬ 
gers, all cousins and distant relations, 
whom I was told to love, and, my 
young heart being just in the mood, 
I lavished iny smiles and kisses on 
them all. At this moment, a carriage 
drove down the avenue; and in a few 
minutes after, uncle James, aunt Mar¬ 
tha, and cousin Mary, were added to 
the company. After their blessings 
and congratulations were over, I re¬ 
ceived the more acceptable tokens of 
their love, A white hat and feathers, 
with a gold loop and button, set my 
heart in a glow of pleasure; was 
my uncle’s gift. Consin Mary’s was 
no less pleasing; but aunt Martha’s 
watch —a real watch, crowned my 
most ardent expectations. How often, 
in the moments of my childish bliss, 
have 1. sat to listen to the ticking of 
my little monitor, long before 1 was 
aware of its construction, or conscious 
of its use. I had formed, however, 
some cruc(e notions about it. 1 fancied 
tliat its motion must neccs-sarily imply 
life, and my anxiety for the well-being 
of my little fevourite was constantly 
uppermost in my mind. At night 
we slept together, but finding, alter 
a vain effort to make it share my din¬ 
ner, that it existed independently of 
such assistance, 1 began to view it in 
another light; and tlien it was that 
I felt my wits puzzled to ascertain its 
real nature. But alas! my curiosity 
proved fatal to my darling plaything, 
fur, in a desperate attempt to read the 
riddle of its existence, I broke the 
movements, and it never ticked again! 
This was the first check to my infant 
happinesp; for, till then, 1 knew no 
care, and felt no sorrow. The world 
to me was a garden of eternal sweets, 
and d^ath had never arisen to my 
tancy, exceptinjg, perhaps, that'the 
occasional mention of his name, while 
lisping my primer or ray prayers, con¬ 
veyed the idea of some und^ned and 
fearful being: but when, to my impa¬ 
tient enquiries, I was told ^at my 
watch was dead, and coupling this 
intimation with its silence and want 
of motion, T, for the first time, began 
to comprehend tiie nature of the great 
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destroyer j and yielding to roy child¬ 
ish sorrow, I wept for my favourite 
watch, as if for a departed friend. But, 

"Tbe tear down cbiliihood's cheek that 
flows, 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose, 

When next (he summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush—the flower is dry.’’ 

The life and adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe was the panacea that cured my 
sorrows; and lost in the pleasant mazes 
of that marvellous book, I soon forgot 
my lately lamented companion. To 
return to my birth-day, a number of 
children of my own age were by this 
time collected in the green chamber, 
and I was all impatience to shew 
them my new play things, and com¬ 
mence our sports, when a servant an¬ 
nounced the arrival of no less a per¬ 
sonage than Mr. Scuttlem, the village 
schoolmaster who, in presenting his 
dutiful respects, b^ged leave to men¬ 
tion that he had composed an Ode on 
the joytiil occasion of the young mas¬ 
ter’s birth-day, which he hoped he 
should be permitted to recite in 
the presence of the noble company 
assembled. Young as I was, I re¬ 
member wry well the winks and 
titters with which this message 
was received: for Scuttlem was, m 
fact, the {xret laureate to the family; 
the very Homer of our secluded vil- 
laga His rhyming propensity was 
manifest on all occasions; and, so 
prolific was his mhse, that his verses, 
it was said, would fill five folio vo¬ 
lumes, Fie was moreover, an indefa¬ 
tigable newsmonger,. and there was 
not a birth, death, or marriage, within 
twenty miles that he did not com¬ 
memorate in ode, elegv, or epithala- 
mium; although, as lorn of the manor, 
and great man of the village, my fa¬ 
ther was- the most fruitful source of 
bis poetical efiuskms, and, accord¬ 
ingly, there was scarcely an occur¬ 
rence took place in the family, from 
its first settlement, under William the 
conqueror, that Scuttlem had not set 
down in goodly iqotre. * Oh,1)y all 
means,’ said my fathor, endeavouring 
toresumchis^vity,*showMr.SuttIem 
in,'and tell him, we shall ail feel highly 
delighted.’ The words were scarcely 
spoken, when iu stalked the figure oC 
the obsequious pedagogue. I have 
him before me at this moment. His 
tall thin form, and his sleek and sub- 
' dued look, as he bent his long back in 


salutation to the company, are present 
to my fancy. But why, on! time, 
hast thou erased from my tablets those 
matchless verses which the poet in- * 
dieted to my praise, and to which 
he lent the fervour of his eloquence, 
as with one hand pointing me out 
as the subject of his muse, while I sat, 
all unconscious on my mother’s knee^ 
he with the other cut the harmless air, 
to give force and vigoor to his verse? 
Stop—I remember something about it 
now. My father, I know, was per¬ 
sonified as Hector, my mother as An* 
dromache, and 1 was &e young Asty-» > 
anax, ‘the hope of Troy.’ Yes—I 
remember a verse or two, 

“ Grant thou, Oh, .Tore, that this young 
boy 

May live to be his parent’s joy. 

Partaking, equally the same, 

HLs niolber’s beauty -father’s fame.’* 

And further on, 

“ Behold bis limbs so slei^k and slender, 

His flesh so heitntifiil and lender, 

See I the dimple in his chin. 

Just hegintting to begin." 

But, alas! my memory is again at 
fault, aud the rest of my birth-day 
ode must sleep with thy voluminous 
effusions, oh, musical Scuttlem. The 
poem, however, I am warranted in 
asserting, produced the happiest eflect. 
The comjtany were loud in their ap¬ 
plause, my poor mother wept for joy, 
my father was inwardly gratified, I 
was delighted to escape to my com¬ 
panions, and the poet received for his 
labour- an invitation to dinner, and 
a guinea for the copyright of the ode. 

But why do 1 dwell upon these 
things? Why conjure up the thoughts 
and fancies of my infant hours?— 
Where are they now who joined in ede- 
brating my birtli-day? Alas! they 
are long since mouldered into dust; 
and I, once the young heir to the 
honors of an ancient race, blest in 
the full enjoyment of parental love, 
surrounded by admiring friends, and 
viewing life a.s a lover views his mis¬ 
tress, in whom he has centred all his 
future hopes, am now a lonely insu¬ 
lated being, whom nobody knows, 
and for whom no mortal cares. The 
flush of hope, the dream of fancy, 
■and the bliss of requited love, have 
all passed from me; they vanished 
with the objects by which they were 
excited; yet I am no misanthrope: I 
shun not my fellow nian, although: 
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1 can fi*I but little pleMure in his 
companyt for I have no relish for new 
faces and old ones are no longer 
about me. Here, in the midst of a 
crowded metropolis I hve in compa* 
rative solitude: and thus 1 verify the 
maxim, 

“ Magna civitns, mngna solitiulo.” 

1 walk forth into the streets, and min¬ 
gle with the moving multitude, yet 
I rarely meet with one amongst the 
million to whom I am known, or 
whose face I recognise. 1 am literally 
“ a Hermit in l,ondon.” Perhaps, the 
fanciful writer who has borrowed that 
title, was not aware that such a cha¬ 


racter existed. My little chamber is 
to me a palace: my antiquated chair 
is the only throne that I covet: ray 
pen is my sceptre, and my books are 
my privy counsellors. I commune 
with the sages of other times, and 
seldom do I tail to draw amusement, or 
instruction, from their hallowed re¬ 
lics. As hope was the polar star of 
my youth, so is memory the chief 
consolation of my age. I have nothing 
left to cheer my luture path, but I 
banquet on the scenes that are past. 
If the reminiscences of an old man 
shall continue to be acceptable, you 
may evpect, Mr. Editor, to hear occa¬ 
sionally from' U. L. A. 


TO EUGENIO LEAVING ENGLAND. 

UNFUitr. thy sail 

Thou wanderer, and drop thy anchor wheto 
Thy wayward wishes tend. The bud, the leaf. 

The hills, the vales, the woods, the streams, the lay* 

Of earth are all before thee. Exquisite- 
Most exquisite that loveliness must be 
Which triumphs o’er satiety, and grows 
More valued from possession. Thou wilt find 
The orange and the rich pomegranate glow 
Like gold Hesperian, and the deep-hued flowers 
That light their tints at zenith suns shall rise 
Upon thy ravisli’d sight. But not for thee 
Shall plains that pine beneath the noon-day blaze, 

Spnwl soil the fair unfading fragrant sward 
Of thy unrivall'd Englandnot for thee 
Shall breathe the breeze that gives to beauty's cheek 
Its bloom—to life its pulse. Pursue thy course 
Around the vvonder-teeming globe. To isles 
Of brightness and of beauty where the bird 
In all the colours of the Iris clad 
Floats proudly in the blue, unclouded sky. 

Impel thy bark o’er calni and glitt’ring seas. 

And in the glowing Orient seek for climes 
Fairer and liappier than thine ownfor joys 
Voluptuous—balmy gales—and fruits that melt 
At the rapt touch-ambrosial food—and cups 
High foaming with nectarious draughts tliat cheer 
The heart of God and man. la bowers of bliss. 

While hues and forms delicious rise around 
Thy couch, and music swells and fragrant winds 
Breathe overpowering fragrance; spend the hour 
Thou restless one,—the soft luxurious hour; 

Yet often mid the burst of fierce delight, 

Shall rush the dear remembrance of mat isle— 

That sweet, fresh, breezy nook of earth which lies 
On ocean’s breadth beyo'nd. N. T. C. 


Devonpori, 
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** And art thou not/’ she gaily cries. 

Drawing from over his dark eyes 
A darker lock, “ yet flown, my love, 

•* To seek the bright-eyed maids above ¥ 

•* Oh! no—I wrong’d thee to believe 
« A moment that thou e’er would’st leave 
** Thy own devoted Zella here, 

“ To weep and wail above thy bier;— 

** Thy spirit ne’er could seek the sky, 

“ And leave thy Zella’s Ijere to die 
** That endless death by priests assign’d, 

“ But not by heaven, to woman-kind,^ 

“ Unless it be the souls we love 
“ Will our weak essence all absorb, 

** As lade away the souls that rove 
“ Too near the fire-god’s dazzling orb. 

“ Yes—yes—for when my soul at heav'n, 

** With thine, shall sue to be forgiven, 

** Its every thought is thine so true, 

“ Not Alla’s self will deem us two. 

** Then, like the clouds of summer, light. 

And, as the sun that gilds them, bright. 

** Unfetter’d by this chain of clay, 

“ Through trackless patlis we’ll soar away, 

“ Beyond the reach of tyrant sway, 

** Of lawless lust—Oh! Selim, say, 

•* Say must I then indeed believe 

** Yon wretch thy sire ? oh ! I would give 

** The sweetest thoughts that dwell within. 

My bosom—but that all are thine— 

«* To deem him alien to thy kin.” 

The sense of undeserved disgrace. 

That spreads a glow on virtue’s face. 

Whene’er in aught to guilt allied. 

There blazoning ail she fain would hide. 

Young Selim’s cheek, that instant, dyed 
With blushes, which loo well confess’d 
What sullied stream first w’arm’d his breast. 
And o’er him flung a humbled air 
Of shame, that rather made him seem 
The accused, than the accuser, there ; 

But soon resentment’s angry beam 
From bis dark eyes, like lightning, broke. 

Still temper’d with a filial teeliug. 

Their deadliest influence from them stealing. 
While to his treacherous sire h a spoke. 

My father!—for thou still art ho, 

** Howe’er I needs must wish the other, 
“‘Twas thou did’at rear my infancy, 

“ ’Twas thou did'st love my angel mother,— 
“ But has the care which childhood claim’d, 

** For pain alone my days prolong’d ? 

And was the faith of her 1 named, 

** Proved but to be forgot and wronged? 



•* Thou gfav’st me life-—1 (earn too late, 

** 'Twas but to work that life's undoing, 

•• As tyrants load the wretch they hate 
** With gifts that surely bring them ruin. 

" No ingrate I—My every deed 
** Has thank’d thee for the bitter boon, 

** Once deem’d so fair;—^’Tis not a moon 
** Since all around us saw me bleed, 

** In battle fray ; and thine the meed,—- 
I gather’d no joy from the pitiless hour 
“ When Osman's turrets o’er me blazed, 

** I triumph'd not over the prostmte tower, 

** My duteous hand for thee hath razed ; 

“ And-^eeraing mine one spotless pearl,— 
** Left conquest’s gaudier gems to thee; 

** 1 wish’d hut for yon lovely girl. 

To thee as nought, though all to me,— 

** For blush there not in yon recesses 
“ Unmurmuring slaves to thy caresses. 

An Eden of beauty—breathing forms 
** Lovely as if the fire that warms 
“Less sordid breasts from theirs had flown, 
** To light the outward bloom alone ? 

“ ’Tis true, thou never there wilt find, 

•* One free fond heart to thee resign’d, 

“ And owning none but passion’s claim; 

“ But such, alas! was not thy aim, 

“ Or never wouldst thou covet one 
“ Whose troth was plighted to thy son ; 

“ Whose faith, if broken, would but prove, 

“ How little thou mightst trust her love.” 

Old Ali’s look was fix’d and deadly. 

Yet its expression flashed not dreadly; 

And his harsh features for a while 
E’en veil’d their fierceness with a smile. 

As rugged ores in burning take 
The glassy smoothness of the lake. 

'Tis easier far to turn aside 

The flood of passion from its course. 

Than check at once ^e rushing tide. 

Or choke it in its Ashing source. 

Easier to wear a face of gladness. 

Than smooth to calm a brow of sadness. 

In sooth there beam'd a ^rim delight 
In his sunk eye-ball’s lurid light. 

When, as the voice of Selim ceased. 

At the blank awful silence starting 
He first perceived he was address'd. 

As meteors are not seen till parting,— 

And raised his head from oil'his breaist. 

Some thought a gleam of joy had shed. 

On the madd’ning fumes ofi.hia aged brain. 
As the mists that curtain the torrent’s bed. 
Are ting’d with a rainbow’s heavenly stain. 
Well, well,—the maid is thine,” lie cned, . 
And smiling strove his {^ngs to hide,— 

** On one condition—'tis not much.' 

“I know I am not of tli^;young; 

And youth will only nair with such, 

** It ill can bear the curdling touch 

*• Of bloodless veins, and nerves unstrung: 
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“ 'Twas tolly, madness, to suppose 
** The fire in .Etna's breast that glows 
** Coukl burn amidst the Alpine snows,— 

“ That this green ivy e’er could wind 
** Her loving arras, so young and fender, 

** Around a wither’d oak-tree’s rind# 

“ Too old and sapless to defend her. 

“ No—take her, boy!—I read thy thought, 

« Thy gratitude may not be spoken; 

“ ’i'heu let thy hand thy heart betoken,— 

“ Repeat the lesson I have taught; 

And if I now have made thee blest, 

“ if these fond arms have e’er cartR-.’d thee, 

“ And to a fathci’s bosom press’d thee, 

“ Refuse not this one last reque>l." 

A thousand sandals trod tlic hall. 

But noiseless, nintiouless, was all; 

As if the gossamer, that wove. 

Across the arch’d and gilded roof. 

Its light and mystic web above. 

Working from hindrance tar aloof, 

Lone artificer of the air. 

Had been the only inmate there. 

You might have heard even the breath-drops fall. 
Trickling down the sides of tlie crowded hall ^ 
For nothing besides the stillness broke. 

Till Ali gathering firmness spoke. 

“ Selim! when in the battle's van, 

“ Thy heedless bravery urged thee on, 

“ High o’er thee wav’d a 'i urcomaii, 

** His sabre flashing in the sun, 

“ Which ne’er had lighted those fond eyes 
“ To view tliat maid, thy valor’s prize, 

‘‘ But that my hand the blow delay’d,*— 

“ Think not 1 tell it to upbraid,— 

** ’Tis but to shew yon trembling girl, 

“ This arm she deem’d too weak to curl 
“ In amorous transport round her zone, 

“ Had still enough of strength its own, 

“ To drive this dagger to his heart 
“ Who else had torn your loves apart, 

“ Wide as the yawning grave ran sever, 

*' To pine in lonely pangs for ever. 

“ Now list,—1 saved thy mortal life,— 

“ Nay, more-^ave blest it with a wife, 

" Ay, at my own reft heart's expence; 

** Such boon deserves a recompense. 

“ ’Tis thine to make my life above 

As blest as, oh! may thine be here; 

“ Tlien let not duty yield to love, 

“ That filial love whose force I fear, 

** But with this blade whose point did drive 
“ Thy foeman’s dpwn, and bid thee live. 

Release my sov^ which then .vill fly, 

“ With crime unburden’d to the sky,— 

** Unblasted by the curses dread 
“ That light on the self-murderer's head. 

** Oh! shrink not to preserve my soul 
“ From the fierce Monkir's damn'd eontroui; 

“ For know that if thy craven 
*' Shun to fulfil thy site's coihmand. 
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**• Himself, mjfself. will strike the blow, 

** And quench the spark that Alla gave, 

** That worst of deeds men work below, 

“ Which leaves no hope that penitence may save. 
And sinks the guilty wretch in an eternal grave. 
** But that which were a crime in me, 

** Is blameless, virtuous in thee. 

** A father's mandate sanctions all, 

** And makes the things we foulest call, 

** Pure as the veil of stainless white 

•* That robes the mountains heavenward height,— 

** Pure as those maids uf deathless charms, 

** Who stretch from heaven their willing arms, 

*• More kind, at least, though not more fail, 

** Than her whose loss I hardly bear.” 

If in the sunny garden playing. 

Or through the shady palm-grove sliaying, 

A child espy some beauteous flower. 

The loveliest of its bed or bower; 

In scent and hue, as sweet and bright. 

As those blest plants of paradise. 

That breathe the air, and drink the light. 

Of Houri’s lips, of Houri’s eyes. 

He bounds with rapture to the prize: 

But if around the slender stem. 

His wanton hands would fain despoil. 

Appear the serjient’s glittering coil. 

He starts, and, with a fearful scream. 

Sinks, pale and lifeless, on the soil. 

Such varied feeling Selim proved; 

For when be heard his father’s voice 
Proclaim her his—-the maid he loved,— 

And seal for aye his bosom's choice. 

The past was drown’d in whelming joys •— 

Wild rapture flush’d his glowing cheek, • 

And sparkled in his glistening eye. 

His quivering lips refused to speak, 

I-Iis brow' was arch’d with ecsfacy; 

But when he saw that bosom bared. 

Whereon his childhood olt had rested 
For death—and from that blade—prepared,— 
Which erst his own dark doom arrested, — 

And heard the monstrous boon requested,— 

To quench the spark which gave his fire. 

The son to strike, to slay his sire, 

And tempt to everlasting irel— 

Oh ! who can paint the deathly hue 
That moment o'er his'features threw. 

Like the blue lightning's livid glare. 

When, flashing thiough the summer air. 

It sheds a ghastly paleness o'er 
The sunset wave that blush’d before. 

With such a dye as only heaven. 

To ocean only, could have fi-iven. 

Some inward impulse loosed his arm, 

Which twined around young Zella’s waist. 

And half imheld her—half embraced j 
At once her face had lost its charm. 

To him there seem’d a lurking fiend. 

Behind each angel feature scieeu’d. 

To tempt him to the darkest deed 
That ever crimson'd scimeter. 



Or blacken'd soul of Moslem creed : 

Blit, oh f that wish from her was far. 

No soft, seducing languor shone 
From oul the lids of that large eye 
Which, fix’d as if of sculptured stone. 
Seem’d reckless what was passing by ; 
Horror had oped those coverings wide. 

As at the stilly dead of night 
llie curtain-folds are tom aside. 

To view some conflagration’s light; 

And such a withering, lurid glare. 

As oft the sun is wont to wear. 

When, scowling o’er the waters pale. 
Through darkling clouds, a blood-red veil 
Of heatless, cheerless, ligtit ho sheds. 

Such glare the eye of Zclla sheds, 

Bed gleaming o’er the jetty ball. 

Like torch-light on the sable pall. 

And changeless holds that look of dread 
As quenchless lamps above the dead. 

But Selim heeded not the maid. 

Nor e’en the falling form delay’d. 

Of her erewhile he loved so well. 

Nor turn’d lo raise her, when she fell. 

No more upheld by that fond arm 
Which erst had saved from every iiarm. 

Old Ali turn'd him to the place. 

And gazed upon her pallid face,—- 
(As if he wish’d one maddening draught 
Of pleasure more to drink. 

Like those despair hath often quaff’d 
Upon destruction's brink.) 

With such a deadly fix’d regard. 

Fie seem’d to hope, should heaven be barr’d. 
That angel form would still abide. 

For ever graven on liis eye. 

To cheer him through eternity. 

When lost was every joy beside. 

He wildly clasp’d her powerless hand 
Wliich ill could now such force withstand. 
And prest it with a burning kiss. 

But Selim’s love return’d at tlii!>: 

“ Forbear! ” he fiercely cried ; the word 
Upon his lips still thundering hung. 

When Ali deem’d in that he heard 
For death a last sad signal rung, 

An<l raised on high his ataghan— 

But rush’d from out the turbann’d band 
That mute had stood around, a man 

Who wrench’d the dagger from his hand j 
Then prostrate atiiis master’s feet, 

Wilh loyalty and reverence meet. 

Did thus the scepfer’d madmar greet. 
Forgive, great chief, a soldier’s daring, 

“ ’Twas prompted by his love of thee j 
** Since thou art of thy life unsparing, 

** The task to guard it falls on me 
“ Although thyself the enemy. 

*•* 1 oft have saved thee from the foe 
** And still my bounden duty know.” 

A half-breathed murmur of applause 
Proclaims how many plead his cause. 
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On Restdts and Consequences. 

Yet by its cbward faintness shews 
How tew their chieftain dare oppose. 

Or for his life their own expose, 

“ What! rebels too among my slaves, 

" As well as rivals of my blood ! 

** For tills may Sirat’s quenchless waves 
" O’erwhelm thee with their burning flood.’ 
Then turning quick, in frantic mood, 

He hurrying paced the marbled floor. 

Intent on one dread venture more; 

And heedlessly his eye ran o’er 
The glowing features there inlaid, 

Of Mejnoun and his matchless maid. 

So wtdi, soliringly pourtray’d. 

As it seem a wond’rous sight, 

To see the placid faces there. 

Sustain, unmov’d, his maniac stare. 

And still smile on with love’s delight. 

Selim had set him down beside 
The fair but ill-starr’d girl, and tried 
liach witching art that love possesses. 

To br<ak the chain of fear and grid. 

By soothing words and soft caresses 
That give the heaviest soul relief. 

He strove to yield her breast a calm. 

His own rack’d bosom did not feel,— 

To pour on her tom heart a balm 
He needed most his own to heal; 

For woman lightens woe by weeping, 

And parts with sorrow at her eye. 

While haughtier man, liis secret keeping. 
Consumes in silent agony. 


ON RESULTS AND CONSEQUENCES. 


The contemplation of results and 
consequences, which are the counter¬ 
actions of our actions, good or bad; 
and in the ordinary course of things, 
without providential intervention as 
certain as mathematical demonstra¬ 
tion, is an advantageous employ¬ 
ment. Even conjecture has, in such 
cases, its use, and conscience whisper¬ 
ing to us on the points of good or 
evil, together with our colIet;ted 
experience from books, and from the 
great boo& nf life, furnish ma¬ 
terials for a safe iudgment of what 
we ought, or ought not to do, end 
present to the mind, pictures of 
results and consequences, as actually* 
arrived. 

Every one is nnore or less affected 
with the distemper of the mind, 
called heedlessneas, it generally' 
m^es its appearance very early in 


life, and unless judiciously conccti^d 
hy proper alteratives, grows into an 
inveterate and formidable disease, 
until there is altogether a morbid 
stnictiire of the understanding, fatal 
to every thing like judgment and 
correctness. The symptoms of this 
disorder shew themselves, first in 
little eruptions of the tongue, that 
break out in the wild, incoherent 
expressions of “ Never mind," “ It 
don't matter" ** U'hdt does it 
and “ / don't care at 
length these appear more frequently, 
and like the copfluent small pox, run 
in each other, and become great 
deformities. 

The first of these expressions, 
** Miver mind,'' is a daring challenge 
of consequences, which plainly shews 
we ought to mind, and of which 
truth, the results presently convince 
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us. “ It don't matter,'^' is a weak 
a&d frivolous lie, for wu are too often 
brought to confess, that what we 
inconsiderately said, did not mattevt 
was most material to our interests. 
“ What docs it signify ?" is an 
interrogatory, that at all events, points 
out one truth, that we are at least un¬ 
certain as to what deCTee the matter 
may signify) but the ridiculous idiom, 
“ / don't caret" is the defiance of a 
/oolt with the arrogance of a cox- 
combt and seldom fails of a full 
measure of punishment. Pope has 
said, that we are but children of a 
larger growth, and the truth of that 
observation is proved by the childish¬ 
ness and imbecility of numbers, who 
tliink thenjselves very wise aud clever 
people. 

Happy are tlii'y, who iushidiJ of 
looking to the iiiunedidte gratifica- 
Jjon, extend their consideration to 
final consequeuces. Tlie man who 
lavishes the health of nature, would 
then deduce fioui the yremists of 
I'wedlrssnrsst the ‘rcsiiUs of herdicss- 
ness, disease, and iinpofencc. He 
who lavidios unci squanders his 
lUOiiey, would view the scare-ciow 
poverty, advancing by rapid steps 
towaids him, as tlic ceilaiu re,-.nit; 
and he who loves indolence, would 
dread that vis inrrtur, wliuh fixes 
liiui lo a spot, and luducea a tiuiiii- 
fication of all those springs oi activity, 
whicharc fatal to his advantagesiu litc. 

Demosthetm says, that tlie end of 
wisdom is consultation and dehbera- 
lic’ii j and though his ai^ument might 
liave been more particularly applica¬ 
ble to matters of high importaiioc, 
yet there arc tew actions undeserving 
of a thought. Perhaps Pope’s single 
line- - 

“What great results from trivial cuusini 
spring,” 

contains in itself a volume on the 
subject. True wisdom is that which 
•sees in time, what a vast consequence 
may be put in train from an apparently 
trivial act, but which fort^asting is 
generally, and, unhappily, with the 
unwise, neglected; nor is it until 
after the fact, that they acknowledge 
they might have foreseen the event 
The prime minister w^ beat his royal 
master at chess, saw immediately after, 
that the vanity which had made 
him use his skUl, to gain Ute oiefon/t 
only gained him a loss. He went 


immediately to, his family, and told 
them he was ruined ; and. as he then 
calculated, he was in a few days after 
dismissed from his employ. It thus 
happens that he who aims at the 
triumph of a moment, defeats by his 
success, all his future advantages in 
life. It may 1)$ said, that we cannot 
always foresee, but if we own the 
truth, wc must most frequently admit, 
that we did not foresee, because we 
did not look forward, but turned away, 
or aside j but the most fatal of ail 
presumption is that which daringly 
leads us to expect the results from 
vice, belonging only to virtue, w'hich 
can never liajipen, however circum¬ 
stances may flatter us for a time, 
and which is finely described by 
Shakspearc:— 

“ If it were rlimc, wlien ’lis ilorie, 

Tiinl tliiii l>h>vv might bn the Ixvall, and. 
the emU'dll, 

li the ii^s.-isxiiiiLtioii ctm'J toimmei up 
till* eoiiMerjiieiu’c ’’ 

N'ovv the (luth is, that when a bad act 
IS done, i( is not done with; it is 
iK'.t the ht-oH, and the end-all; the 
I'luisciinenrc is not traramel’d up, it 
will lollow, il will travel on to the 
gri.al final result, winch swallows up 
dll the interuicdiate effcris in its vast 
luni. The par.isile who hatl served 
Ins paliun faithiiilly in all his plans 
of vifi“ and iolaiuy, was astonished 
when lu- lound Mnisfilf neglected and 
di’spiscd by him. and yet more 
astonished, when on remonstrating 
w'ith him tor his ingratitude, received 
tno answer. Though wc may like the 
treason, toe do not love the traitor, 
aud it is ino^t piobdilp, that his 
unwanthy maslcr was plagued, and 
disappomli-d by the aQiifevement of 
Ins ohji ct.i. 

“Mitbiiii coticdimiinuiNiiUori pessimiim.” 
“ III dengns are worst (o the co.iiriver.” 
In our consideration of results and 
consequences, our safety lies in this, 
not to look at the attainment of our 
objwit, but at what will follow its 
atteinnient; our injudicious move- 
mciith may perhaps gain us a present 
advantage, and may lose us the great 
game’wc play for in life, honour and 
happiness. 

“That great results from trivial 
causes spring," is to the considerate, 
an axiom of use and importance ; we 
learn by.it, ttral little attentions, and 
civilities, often procure us friends ahd 
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great advantages; the Imianl may be 
productive of infinite good, or nlis- 
chief, the imtnnt is sometimes every 
thing to us, the instant often dec ides 
our fate; the small present is also 
often of great consequcaice-.—there is 
a French proverb to the purpose. 

‘‘ Le petit Present fuit beuucoup 

and the giving up of a small advan¬ 
tage also is frequently productive of 
great benefit j the French say again. 

If fuut jicnlu im Gctiijou pour pOeber un 
Sttumon.” 

Taking things in time, or as the 
Fnglish proverb is, “ taking time by 
the forelock,” is ot incalculable ad¬ 
vantage. 

There is an anecdote of the great 
Lord Nc-lson, very applicable’ to this 
subject. When he was about to go 
his voyage, tlio last lie went, he had 


ordered his upliolsterer to be with 
some fiirniture for his cabin, at a 
certain time, the man was a quarter 
of an hour after his time, “ Sir, said 
the gallant admiral, / have owed all 
my Slier ess in life to being a quarter 
of an hour before time, instead of 
a quarter of an hour after it; that 
quarter of an hour has been every 
thing to me how different this from 
the’ weakness of the expressions, 
“ Never mind," “ What docs it sig¬ 
nify." “ I don’t care,” &c. 

The only situation in which wc may 
.safely be regardless of consequences, 
is that in which virtue or religion is at 
stake, for it is then but the immediate 
consequence that wc defy, which 
must, in the end, yield to that great 
reward here, and hereafter, which is 
never denied to our love for, and 
constancy to truth. 

POLLIO. 


SPIOCIMENS OF MODERN PROSE WRITERS. 

No. 1, 

THli AUTlIOil OF « T.\BLE TAbK." 


CHAKACTERISTICS 


OF LEARNED MEN. 


\ Ihiugof sbreds and pulclies.” 

Shakspeahk. 


I.KAHNINC is the parent of pre¬ 
judice. It fosters lhc» vices of foiiin. 
It is a bar to (be progrc’ss of genius. 
The greatest enemy of reason is logic. 
Alt is the corrupter of nature—pure, 
unsopliisticated nature. Like the 
deadly fascination of the Boa, she 
charms her unsuspecting victim with 
the dazzling glances ot sophistry : 
while he "sips with nymphs their 
elemental tea” in sweet content, the 
" gardener fancy," beckons him to 
where “a fane in polished beauty" 
is raised in polished whiteness and 
Corinthian grace; be enters the 
domed hall—he is doomixl. The 
*• still small voice" of nature is stifled 
in the downy embraces of cushioned 


sofas, and his senses lulled with syren 
sounds, that " take the prisoned soul 
and lap it in oblivion." The mental 
Teleraachus of the Ulysses genius 
hears not the voice of his mentor, 
nature. Humanity is fallen. The 
.same subtle fiend who tempted our' 
frail mother Eve, even now erects his 
forked lightning crest in scarlet pride 
over its mangled carcase, crusted in 
the slime of poisonous hate. Liberty 
stands trembling alqof: the cap of 
crimson, that sat gracefully upon her 
wild brow, now rises upon her erect 
hair that stands " like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine." Hope once more 
bathes her flushed forehead in the cool 
dews of heaven, as yet untainted with 
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the serpent monster’s bieath. She 
revives once more to witness the 
scaly glutton bolt his huge morsel, 
and spread his vasty bulk that “ rolls 
voluminous” upon the flowery bed 
of human anticipations, which are 
crushed by the loathsome weight of 
the gigantic vermin. The cluld of 
nature enters the “schools’’ and Ije- 
comes a pedant—disciple of art. 
By art I mean, not nature. There is 
nature in some kinds of art, as 
that which is salt may be fresh, hut 
what IS ficsh cannot be salt. Our 
fiist parents in their wonderous soli¬ 
tude knew not art— 

“ The forest glades in nitirniurs waving 
soft, 

“ Theever-varj'iiig ineliMlies of birds.” 

Tlie .sweet converse with their hea¬ 
venly visitants—the “ voice and pre¬ 
sence all divine,” communing with 
their souls, was enough for them, till 
they longed for more. The world is 
no paradise; but his lamp burns 
clearest and steadiest whose oilman is 
nature. Blubber may be brighter, 
and “ spermaceti for an inward 
lighV' be more refined; but the 
“ light of nature, the subtle mental 
hydrogen, is far better than torches 
good—cheap at the dearest chandler’s 
in Eurojie.” A man without learn¬ 
ing is in this age of letters spell¬ 
bound. But were the Otaheitan 
savages fools, before the missionaries 
went among them? A man can 
play rackets well who cannot read, 
and paint a fine picture, who cannot 
write his name. “ Much learning 
drives men mad," and “ of the mul¬ 
titude of books there is no end." A 
learned man may pass for what he is 
not: an illiterate man can only pass 
for what he is. Sctiolars write to dis¬ 
play their erudition: 

“ Of oxi\\xt-covercd Album justly vain, 

<* And the nioe conduct of a clamc pen." 

Self-taught men write to express 
their meaning and to show their sense. 
The first argue with “smooth-speech” 
and flovving sentences; the latter 
with knock down blows. 'Itie one is 
striving to vindicate his judgment; 
the other to convince. The public 
know this, and judge accordingly. 
In writing on any subject, 1 say all 1 
know, and speak as 1 think. I stick 
close to my point, and am generally 
right—the world disputes this: so 
them. I write to please myself and 


support my own theories. The pe¬ 
dants were “ idl in arms and eager 
for the fray,*’ when I entered the lists, 
and because I wrote in a clear, manly, 
sensible style, without reso^ng to 
dogmas or University “quids and 
quidities,” they took me for a savage. 
Their spleen and contempt were 
roused. Their self-love was affronted 
to think that I should “ rush in 
where icholars fear to tread,” and 
they set upon me with their logical 
weapons. A fellow steps up and 
imikes a pass at me with a glittering 
scholastic rapier; but he met with an 
intellectual loil; a double-edged argu¬ 
mentative dagger turned his blow, 
and his briglit bauble lay in shivers 
upon the ground. He found to his 
confusion that he had to do with one 
“ cunning in fence.” Muffled in tlie 
“inky cloak” of an anonymous 
scribbler, he slunk liack among the 
filthy columns of the Couriei, or 
screened himself behind some gouty 
“ pillar of the state.” 

Learning would do people good if 
it would make them better; bat did 
it ever do so ycl ? Independence 
shudders out—No. I remember taking 
a lunch of poshed eggs and a jug 
of horac-brewd ale, at a snug 
inn by the road-side near the village 

of-, and the servant wench, a 

light, buxom lass, with a pretty, 
round face, red arras, and black stock¬ 
ings answered my question, of whe¬ 
ther she had read a well-thumbed 
novel of Smollett’s that lay in the 
window, with the following pertinent 
remark, given in the rich dialect of 
Somersetshire—“I coam’t read, Zur; 
but 1 doan’t moind, for folks as reads 
doan’t do no better nor them a* 
doan’t, as 1 zee.” This proves the 
truth of my theory. “ Out of the 
mouth of hiiifls and servants" will I 
condemn the age. “ Beware, my 
lord, of pedantry" It is easier to 
write an elaborate learned treatise 
than to churn butter. To do the first 
you have only to say what has been 
.said tiefore, but the latter requires 
natience and manual dexterity. It is 
difficult to do many things with ease. 
Any body cap perfofm what is within 
the compass of his ability, with 
some labour: to do it with facility and 
grace is the point. It is easier to 
write well el^antly than in a plain 
way, because the latter would pot be 
tolerable ifi were not good. . This, 
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aftCT all> is a test. StriJ) a courtier of 
bis gaudy birth-day suit, and put a 
prize-fighter by hia side, and whicii i» 
the best man ? Both are nature, but 
one is so used to live in a world of 
art, that he is at home” witliout 
his dress. ** Oh! nature, dear 
goddess, fiear!” Let all who with 
cherubic simplicity draw the new 
milk of Wisdom from thy multitudi¬ 
nous breast', lisp forth to the world’s 
sore ear, “ with duinfiss' importunate 
pinches black,” the itifuntiue accents 
of truth! May they fall like the 
pearly syllables of a fairy primer, 
not before swme, but as jewels iu 
thmr noses—fur braver oniamenfs 
than ** gauds of art.” 

The disadvantages of Icarniiig are 
doubly great as they aliai h to leaiiied 
men. They slick like burrs to the 
broad sable tkiKs of cla'^sical coats, 
the pride of the wearers, tlie jest of 
the multitudi'. Talking to a pedant 
is like reading a dictioiuuy through 
*• without the meanings,” as the boys 
say at school. You seek iidoi/nation, 
he talks of polemics. Y ou might as 
well talk to a cricket-bat; which is 
a very substantial toy, and pioino.tes 
exercise, ilackets are better, and 
require infinitely more skill: besides, 
in cricket you may lie bowled out, 
and at best only get a few notches at 
a time. But in playing rackets, on 
the contrary, it defieuds on youi own 
skill to beat your atb ersfU'y Id- love. 

1 did this once, and felt myself a 
greater man than the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. To be sure it ivas with one 
who could scarce liold .i racket, but 
I played well, and i-oDied my balls 
four times running. Iiieie scliolars 
arc of no use to any bedy. • The 
world would go ou vc'ry well without 
them. Porsou was c.ue of the best 
Grecians, and a good fellow into the 
bargain, fie traii-sfiised his genius 
inta a cmnmenf on Aridoth', or a 
note to an obscure greek text. Dr. 
Parr and Home Tooke, w'cre men 
of 'this class, who were thrown nock 
and heels into Homer, and, strange to 
say, came out uo worse—except that 
thw Ibraius were nothing but Greek 
Irtterav like what the printers call 
“ pi,” _ They frittered away into 
scholaatio pencakes. There is more 
real comnidn 'zense and shrewdness 
in a gypsey’s tent than in a University 
— thereare more good things said at 
a HamptAead ordinary, than are eaten 


at a colh^ dinner. Much more is 
to be learnra from a sharp tradesman 
than from a professor. The one 
confines his attention to a few objects, 
but he sees them distinctly, the other 
sees many things obscurely, or 
rather, he sees not things, but 
their shadows. The English liave 
a greater goCkt for the useful 
than any other nation—the Ameri¬ 
cans excepted. They like a mixed 
mode lu writing. The success of the 
first .Scutch novel depended on its 
historicid vein; that of all the othcis 
on the lirst. People are good 
judges of what they like best: the 
reviews stej) in between and spoil 
their appetite for the untasted banquet 
by a .sop iu the pan of prejudice, that 
Ihvs under the unfortunate book they 
are rort>liug before the slow fire oi 
envy, and basting with tlieir “ grey 
goose-quill”—there it turns, “drip, 
drip, clrij), notliing else but dripping.” 
Those cplicraeral spawn of party, 
overspread the clear brook of litera¬ 
ture, like harpies tainting the whole¬ 
some draught liel'oie the public can 
taste. 1 remember the eagerness 
with which 1 played at taw, in “ my 
school-boy day of prime.” Every 
marble 1 shot out of the ring was 
like a bullet ihrou.li my brain. My 
“ knuckle down,” was fihious and 
intense; it was the whole world to 
me. If I lost, ray heart became cold 
as marble—I wept “ blood atiies: ” 
This seldom was the case, for I was 
reckoned a “ dab at taw.” The same 
spirit that induced my play-mates to 
trjck me if they could (wliich was uo 
easy matter) led my enemies to 
arcui-c me of tautology and paradox— 
envy. Oh! that I was as wise as [ 
was then.! i should have escaped many 
a rankling shaft-of malice—many a 
“ pang of despised love.” Rut that 
time w'lll never come again J-^-yet 1 
may endeavour to realise the wisdom 
of youth in the sour simplicity of 

second childishness " — another 
Ruus^eau > 

Many,^ literary as iwell as political 
chaiacters owe their celebrity to the 
period in which they Jived. Great 
et'ents nourish and call forth great ta- 
lents: great patrons siufeit them. The 
late war cretded no truly great men; 
though it destroyed many. It is 
barren of glory both in names and 
victories. Buonaparte was brought 
frtrward by the Frendr Kevolution, 
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and his generals by himself. They 
stamH the ^ with the die of glory; 
but that medal was not complete 
without a reverse, and that was the 
bloody scene of the holy alliance, 
there were a few names which 
gaincid a short-lived notoriety, by the 
biuit of extraordinary gazettes and 
the hired thunders of newspapers. 
Ihey were lauded in despatches, and 
figure more profitably on the pension 
list. It may be said with truth of 
those who fell at Waterloo, “their 
hearl’s-blood was coined for medals." 
In common sense the French beat us 
out of the field, though we reaped the 
spoils. All they won was stolen fioni 
them at Waterloo, whether praise or 
‘baggage- Their fame is their reward. 

I have come off better. lu vain the 
demon of despotism essayed to stum 
me with his .savage roar. I’lin grim- 
featured head, which “tlie likeness 
of a kingly crown had on,” grinned 
horribly a ghastly smile, as he pre¬ 
pared to dart upon his victim, but 
the breath of his foul intent reached, 
e’er the death-flap of his bat-like 
wings had struck mo, or the en¬ 
venomed print of his talons had 
marked my prostrate torni. I have 
Reaped his clutches hitherto, though 
I bear the marks of cn/s from psvuda- 
frieuds which will never cicatrize, 
Ihey n’ored me like pork, while they 
wiped tlu'ir onioned eyes, and sagely 
accepted places at thi ir patron’s tables. 
Where are the laurels of our boasted 
victories? Twined round tile recreant 
brow of the poet laureate and scorch- 
mg with shame at their dcgiadation. 
Look at the once goodly pile of 
the constitution. Ivy 'obscures its 
marb e beauty, fattens oii the lift- 
blood of its cement, aud l-.locks up 
the light of reason with the window- 
tax. But the lightning of public in¬ 
dignation .shall blaiit the ctepjjig 
branches, and wither its flaunting 
leaves. The fair propoitions of this 
stately edifice are now rotten with 
corruption and “crazed with eld”-. 
“ere it stands, a doting, grey, blind, 
buzzard—the derision of surrounding 
uations--the receptacle for “the 
niih and off-scouring of all men ” 
Ihe state-carpenters may try to patch 
it up, but their materials, though carved 
trom the ble^ing hearts of patriots, 
will not avail. To return to the sub¬ 
let. If the greatest geiriuses have 
bem originally untaught, the greatest 
K. M. July, 1834. 


names have been originally unknown. 
They are indebted to no corporation 
for the birth.of their fame. Such 
bodies advocate a thriving cause- 
feed on the fat haunches of sleek 
reputation. A club of literary parti- 
zans, or a knot of political beaux, 
with ribbons, crosses, patent celebrity, 
and well staiTed names, are not the 
men to lower themselves by going 
up into a garret, or leaving ihe court 
to explore an alley in search of ob¬ 
scure genius. Their “ eyrie buildeth 
on the nohlf’s fame, and dillies with 
the rich and st;orii..i the poor," When 
it blizes ioi'th trom its smothered 
embeis in volumes of flame, and these 
nremeu cannot queucli it, fliey appear 
to rejoice, and surround tbe Phumix 
like boys shouting round a bonfire. 
They buzz round the aspirant for 
public applause like a swarm of 
drones witli the whole luve at their 
heels, wlnle he li.i.sks in Iho sunshine 
of popularity. But if he apyiroach 
the •'faithing candle” of rrilicisro, 
they leave him lest they should bum 
their fingers. There i.s a sfiecies of 
learned tops who parade the qua- 
diangles of colleges, and glitter in 
drawing-rooms. As Sir Benjamin 
Backbite says 

“All eyes they uitvael ns ihayJluller 
along, 

“ Their teurds arc so .sleek iiiid their eors 
arc so long.” 

I’bey are decked with jirize medals, 
and embroidertrl with metaphorical 
finery. They brealhe e.'^seoce ef 
uothingiie.ss, and scent of “ rich 
distilled yierfuraes.” Such puppets 
are like the sugared (igmes on twelfth- 
cakes, and only fit lor the grown 
children of fashion to look at, 
“Away with such fellows from the 
eartli”—tliey raise my gall when 1 
•sec them. There are a sort of thin, 
papery, curled wafer-cakes, which you 
see in the pastry-cook’s windows, 

I hate them: they seem like hollow 
friends. They are the types of those 
scornful, irritable pedants, who rolled 
up ill their orthodox arri^aiice, are 
fearful of being crushed by thecollision 
ot ai-guraent. Aim a manly blow 
wnh a contradictory cudgel at one of 
these graduates who “ walk gowned,” 
and he sinks into the bog of contro- 
'^®tsy like a stage-trick, leaving his 
cloth and trencher to bear the brunt. 

V 
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When societies are coast ituted of such 
materiuls, they become mere alms¬ 
houses lor litirary paupers—Lazar- 
bouscs for diseased intellects and 
maimed reputation-. Tiiey are like 
“ whitened ^epuk•lrrea, ” full of 
** wounds and hrui-es, and putrifyinw 
sores.” Instead of being “ a well 
of learning pure, and undefiled,” 


they become a “ cistern for foul 
brains 1o knot,and gender in.” When 
an individual enrols his name among 
the members of their comra'ttees, he 
signs the death-warrant of his con- 
scienee; when he enters their supple* 
hinged doors, he leaves his soui be¬ 
hind him. 

W. H. 


A NIGHT PIECE. 


Oh! I love when night's dim shadows. 

Silently rest on the flower crown’d meadows; 
When the moping owl has sought his nest, 

And thecawing rook has retired to rest. 

When the tuitle is cooing his love to his mate. 
His downy bosom with rajiture elate. 

While plaintive Philomel carrols her soug 
High perch’d the rustling branches among; 

And while the stately moon on high. 

Soberly rolls through the fleecy sky, 

Heedless, wherever 1 list to stray. 

When the “hum of men" is hush’d away. 

There! now I sit me the stream beside. 

Coolly rippling in moonlight tide, j 
Its glassy bosom reflecting the frees. 

Solemnly waving in midnight breeze; 

With folded arms on the margin green, 

I sit and admire the pensive scene. 

What sable plum’d bird in yonder bush. 

Warbles soft as the silver throated thrush ? 
Sweet blackbird ! repeat that querulous note, 

I joy to hear it in midniaht float. 

And, as through the air, its way it shall wend, 
Th’ admiring trees their heads shall bend. 

In rcv’rciice deep, as their yellow leaves. 

Dull, rustling fall in the midnight breeze; 

There, far away in modest guise, 

Behold the village steeple rise. 

And tipp’d with gold is its humble spim^ 
Brightly radiant with lunar fire: 

I’ll step along the low green sward. 

And enter into its lonely yard. ■< 

Now ! see how the placid, the high moon reigns, 
And softly shines over hills and plains! 

It lightens the warrior’s trophied tomb! 

Where quiet he rests in its silent gloom! 

His steel-clad limbs are for ever laid low. 

And the inlaid armour is empty now! 
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The clashing sword, and the cannon’s thunder, / 

Shall tail to rive its stone asunder! 

The trumpet’s clangour shall fail to rouse, 

Tho' it ring through the whole of his narrow houses 
His dust, who once on his prancing horse. 

Gallantly rode and thunder'd in wars! 

The startled worm, may lift its head. 

While slimy crawling, on the rotting dead. 

Ah! yes, once more he shall start from the ground. 

When the angel’s trump, with its fearful sound. 

Shall ring to creation’s utmost bound. 

Once more shall he join a phalanx glorious. 

And with wonder list to their pealing chorus. 

Shall see fh’ cerial sons of light. 

High rang’d aloft in dazding might! 

Now turn to the spot, where a mother sleeps. 

See over her grave, yon willow weeps. 

And the tutted grave, and the plain white stone, 

Shull hear rue sigh, Alas ! art thou gone I 
And then I will sit, ’neath the yew tree’s shade. 

And muse o’er the spot where her boues are laid; 

When in peaceful resi, her sacred clay. 

Shall sleep undisturb’d ’till it moulders away! 

Aye! the close plaited cap, that thy head circles now, 

Sliall here be remov’d from thy cold clammy brow ! 

Rest, coffin’d close, and shrowded all o’er. 

Nor move again from thy deep clayey floor! 

Ah! •rest thee Anna! oli, malchle-s worth! 

Peace to thy ashes, thrice hallow’d earth! 

I kneel on the sod, lying light on t’nj' breast. 

And lask—“ Co»At thou flit from the realms of the blest, 

*♦ And hover near those, whom thou loved’&t below? 

“ Canst thou i»toop, our condition tin eaith to know > 

** Oh, then, if our eyes may endure the sight, 

** Let us see thee full radiant, and cloathcd in light' 

*' In the thiilliiig sounds of still during lov'c. 

Oh, tell of thy meeting w ith friends above ! 

“ How tfirough their shining ranks thou passed, 

'* And fell at the foot of the throne at last: 

“ How thou rod’s! on the air, with the, thunder that quiver’d. 
And glanc’d on the clouds that the lightning’s sever’d? 

Oh, then, if our ears can endure the story, 

** Come, tell us of all this thy wond’rous glory ? 

•* Deur shade! 1 will ever thy memory revere. 

And still drop on thy tomb the enduring tear.” 

But look ! the muon is waning high. 

The silvery light is deserting the sky; 

The breezes are blowing the church-yard along. 

And the birds begiuiiing to carrol their song ; 

And hark! the cock his bugle his wound. 

And the shadows of darkness all flit at the tound i 
The laik is trilling his song on high. 

The sun is streaking the eastern sky ; 

The w’oodman is whistling along the dale. 

The sheep are bleating in yonder vale; 

The cows are all lowring, and waiting the maid. 

Who yonder is tripping along the green shade; 

Night's sable curtains are chased away. 

And radiant in glory, approaches the day! CLIO. 
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SOME REMAINING SUPERSTITIONS OF THE BRITISH 

PEASANTRY. 

No. 1. 


Aiictoiiltiiem nulliim ilcbuniu!>} iier iiilcm cuKiiiicuUiii^ rebus adjuu^ere.'’ 

ClCKRO. - 


TiiF Romish reliciion, as well as 
many of our chrislidii scciaiies, has 
given birth to innumcrahlc siiper- 
stitnnis. Wherever its influence 
prevails, especially beyond the spheie 
of polished life; the mind is prepared 
to admit, without scruple, (he liutli of 
traditions, which to a sobor under¬ 
standing, must appear cotifeinplible or 
ndiculoiis. This boundless credulity, 
—this prostration of the mind to 
monstrous fables, will net surprise us, 
when we consuler, that the conscien¬ 
tious catholic regards tradition, as of 
almost equal authority walh scripture ; 
and that lie is accu'.toined to receive 
with the blindest reverence, all that the 
tormer teaches*. Such a one cannot 
reasonably reject any popular supersti¬ 
tion, however absurd, especially if 
it be in any degree connected with 
his religion. The wildest of the 
Danish and Norwegian fables, are 
scarcely more extravagant, than many 
legends of the Romish saints. 

But traces of jiopery may be found 
in many parts of the empire, from 
which that faith has long been 
banished. Wales, the Isle ot IVlan, 
rtiany counties and islcs of Scotland, 
and some of the more mountainous 
dislricls in the norlh of England, 
abound with traditions which ori¬ 
ginated with om- catholic ancestors, 
and which still continue to be rec. ived 
iiy their protestant descendants. If 
the reformation tlirew'off the burthen- 
some observances of the Romish 
ritual, it certainly did not, in all 


]il:u'es, throw ofi’ the locid supersti¬ 
tions, wliicli popery had introduetd 
and fostcri’d. The scenes which had, 
during so many ages, been a'soeiated 
witli tlie prevadiiig bihef,—the fairy 
caverns, tiic ench.mted streams and 
rocks, the romantic lulls and grottos 
of the couutiy, would still be regarded 
with mysti-rioLis awe by the first 
protest.uits. An entire stranger to the 
manners and habits ot the solitary 
inhabitants ot the mi)nntdins,caii loim 
little conception of the influence 
which local associations possess over 
the mmd. 'I'he village cliurcli, whose 
ivy mantled lower has been 

“ Il.ifki tl by itie storms of a tliousand 
years,” 

®l)d in whose gothic aisles, his fore¬ 
fathers wpie accustomed to worship, 
is regarded by the rustic with holier 
and more reveicntial feelings, than 
the elegant structures of the present 
age can inspire; had it not been for 
(he strength of these ft clings, the 
reformation would never perhap-. have 
been effected. The people were 
unwilling to forsake their churches, 
and they became insensibly reconciled 
to the new faith. Some strong in¬ 
stances of this attachment to the old 
leligious edifices of the country, have 
come to the writer’s knowledge, but, 
none, he believes, more striking than 
the following-A young married 
woman of good uaderstaiiding, and 
of virtuous liabits, was persuaded by 
her hmiband, a dissenter, with whom 


* It should not, however, be forgotten, that the more enlightened Romanists, hk 
T illemant, Buillet, Father Alexandre, Du Pm, dee., though they have admitted, 
without hesitation, many absurd traditions, have had the conrage to reject many 
which their church was supposed to have long received. And it should be known 
that this church herself has said : “ .Tudi cium Dei veritali quae nec fallit, nec 
failitur semper innititur; jnrUcium autem eetesjie nomum^uam opinnem sefui- 
tur, rtfi et fnUrrt saepc 'mttinpf rt De Excom. Cup. 2. 
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she had removed to the distance of cavern, which whether formed by 
several miles from her native village, nature or art, may well be considered 
to attend the same place of worship a curiosity. It is known by the 
as himself; but though she had name of '.the Fairy-Cavern, and is 
nothing to say against the doctrines situated on the declivity of a high and 
preached at the conventicle, she could very steep hill. Its aj^rture bitween 
not rtconcile herself to the step she two enormous rocks, is so narrow, as 
had taken. 'J'lio welcome, but un- to be imperceptible at the distance of 
frequent sight of the village church, a very few yards. Through this 
thrilled her with an emotion, to her aperture, no entreaties could induce 
undthnahh'. At length, notwith- the youth, whom the writer had 
standing the reasonings, cxpostiila- engaged ak guide, to accompany him; 
tions, and even tlircats of a husband and as he was unprovided with 

whom she tenderly lovid; the rugged torches, he could not explore the 

paths, anil often dangerous marshes interior. He venturi d a tew yards, 

which she wa.s obliged to traverse but found the path so precipitous, and 

every sabhatb-day ; she leturned, as the darkness and silence ot the place 

she ariecfingly exfircs'cd it, to the so appalling, that he specdily reiurned. 

“ temple and last eartlily home of her Concerning tins cavern, tht re exists 

fatlurs." the following ancient tiadition.* 

VVe sliall not then be surprised^ A poor midwife was nturn ng late 
that among a people so tenacious of one evening Irom a neighbouring 
the customs and tradilioiis ot their hamltt, and her nearest, pirhaps her 
ancestors, many superstitions con- only piacdble path, lay close by the 
tinue to be received and levtTi Uccd. Fniry Cavern. Though she was 
Of fhe-e, none is more preva'ent than naturally resolute, and the moon 
the belief m tlie existence of fairies— shone with unuiual brightness, her 
an imaginary race ot beings, which agitation eiicreascd a.s she approached 

aie every where rcpiesenlccl as pos- the dreaded spot, as if she had a 

sesseil of the same capricious qualitiis, secret presentiment of what was to 

to be sometimes harmless as children, follow. No sooner had she turned 

and sometimes malignant as demons, round the projecting angle of one of 

That this belief sliould be so carefully the rocks, than she perceived some- 
cherislied in uiir days, when accord- thing like a man, but ot lower stature, 
ing to the acknowledgment even of advancing towards her. She had 
the vulgar, not one of those beings scarcely time to consider, whether 
lla^ either been seen or heard, w’ould that being were of this or another 
indeed excite our wondtr. were it not world, before she was seized by the 
sufticieiiily explained by Hie force of arm, and drawm with irresistible Ibrce 
hcrediliiry prepossessions, and by towards the mouth of the cavern. In 
th.it propensity to the marvellous, for an agony of despair, she invoked her 
which a rude and uncultivated people patron saint, and her mysterious con- 
is evcrremarkalile. ductor suddenly stopped. “Fear 

A few yiars ago, the writer of the not,’’ said he, “«ou will not be de¬ 
present article, made an excursion tained long, and no evil will befal 
into one of the most secluded moun- you, if, after we have passed through 
tainous districts in England; vvhile this aperture, you call not on God, 
he remained there, he had frequent St. Wary, or any of the saints. In 
opportunities of becoming acquainted vain you would oppose an unearthly 
with its traditionary superstitions. In being j timeprisses: we must away.” 
a place more than usually wild, and Unable to oppose, and convinced that 
at a considerable distance frow any if she weie able, opposition would be 
human habitation, he was shewn a unavailing, she quietly resigned hei- 


• Neither the cavern nor the tradition is imaginary. The former is in flip very 
heart of a considerable chain of bleak and lofty hills, which run along the 
borders of three adjoining counties,Yorkshire,Cheshire,and Derbyshire; and the 
latter is well known to the inhabitants of the district alluded to io the text. 
That district is distant about half a day's journey from the ancient village of Mottram, 
on the borders of Chesbiro. 
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self to the guidance of her unknown 
companion. He immediately led her 
through the aperture, and she found 
that they were descending with incon¬ 
ceivable celerity. In a lew moments 
their feet touched the bottom, all 
was utter darkness, until he anointed 
her eyes with a kind of salve; sud¬ 
denly a scene of overpowering splen¬ 
dour burst upon her astonish^ sight, 
she saw that she was in the interior of 
a vast palace, the magnificence of 
which, could never be conceived by 
any mortal. The pillars, furniture, 
and even the walls, were of massy 
gold, and ornamented with precious 
stones of the most dazzling lusire. 
While she was gazing around with 
wonder and admiration, a female 
•of extraordinary beauty advanced 
towards her, and taking her by 
the hand, led her into another room, 
smaller indeed, but of equal magnifi¬ 
cence. In one corner of the room 
she perceived several female attend¬ 
ants, all young, beautiful, and gorge¬ 
ously clad, standing round the bed of 
a sick fairy, and chanting this 
couplet:— 

" Mortal approach ; the fates decree, 
That mortal aid our sister free.'* 

She now learned that her piofessional 
assistance was required. Alter she 
had satisfactorily performed the task 
appointed her, she was brought back 
into the apartment she had quitted, 
where she found a table covered with 
the most exquisite viands, and with a 
liquor more delicious than nectar. 
While she partook of the refreshment 
prepared for her, the most fragrant 
perfumes exhaled around, and strains 
of unseen, but of indescribable 
harmony, threw a soft enchantment 
over the scene. The old woman 
was in an extasy of enjoyment, hus¬ 
band, children, friends,—the world 
itself was forgotten. But this enjoy¬ 
ment could not be perpetual to a 
daughter of humanity. At the con¬ 
clusion of her repast, her male 
conductor again appeared; he care¬ 
fully cleared her ryes from the 
enchanted salve with which he had 
anointed them; and the palace, the 
entertainment, the attendants and the 
music, were in an instant succeeded 
by darkness and silence. She was 
speedily carried out to the place 
where she had first seen her unearthly 
guide; and there she was left, but 


not without receiving more substantial 
proofs of the fairies’ gratitude. 

The Ihle of Man, the “fairy land,” 
as Collins terms it, has ever been 
distinguished for its belief in ancient 
superstition?. Tlie ceremony of 
hunting the xiren, is peculiar to the 
island. The following account of it 
is extracted, with some slight varia¬ 
tions, from a history, which though 
well known in some parts of Lanca¬ 
shire, may not perhaps be so to most 
of my readers. 

1'he ceremony of bunting the 
wren, is foumltd on tins ancient 
tradition. A fairy of uncommon 
beauty once exerted such undue 
influence over the male population, 
that she seduced numbers at vari¬ 
ous tmics, to follow her lootsieps, 
till by degrees she led them into the 
sea, where they perishc.d. This 
barbarous exercise of power had con¬ 
tinued so long, that it was feaied the 
island would be exhausted of its 
def'cndeis. A kniglit-errant sprung 
up, who discovered some means of 
countervailing the charms used by 
the syren, and oven laid a plot for her 
destruction, which slie only escaped 
at the moment of extreme hazard, by 
assuming the form of a wren. But 
though she evaded puuislnricnt at (hat 
time, a spell was cast npun her, by 
which she was condemned to reani¬ 
mate the same form on every succeed¬ 
ing New Year’s Day, until she should 
perish by a human hand. In conse¬ 
quence of this legend, every man and 
boy in the island (except those who 
have thrown off the trammels of 
superstition) devote the hours from 
the rising to the setting of tlic sun, 
on each returning anniversary, to the 
hope of extirpating the fairy. Woe 
to the wrens which shew themselves 
on that fatal day, they are pursued, 
pelted, fired at, and destroyed with¬ 
out mercy; their feathers are preserved 
with religious care; for it is believed, 
that every one of the relics gathered 
in lh« pursuit, is an effectual preserva¬ 
tion from shipwreck for the ensuing 
year, and the fisherman who should 
venture on his occupation, without 
such a safeguard, would, by many of 
the natives, be considered extremely 
foolhardy. 

In the same island, it is still believed 
that genii and giants inhabit the 
subterraneous caverns of Kushen 
Castle; and that the high-minded 
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Countess of Derby, who once resided 
in Man, and whose vigorous resistance 
at the siege of Latiiain IJouse, has 
immortalised her name, takes her 
nightly rounds on flie walls of the 
castle. But perhajis the most dreaded 
spectre in the island, is the Man I he 
Doog, or Black Ilourid, which is still 
thought to be no stranger to Peel 
Castle. When a garrison was main¬ 
tained at that fortress, tlie soldiers 
were frequently thrown into great 


consternation by the nocturnal visits 
of the spectre. One of the sol¬ 
diers, familiarised at length with its 
appearance, having raised his courage 
by spirituous liquors, ventured one 
night, notwiihstanding the opposition 
ot his comrades, to follow the animal 
to its retreat. But his temerity proved 
fatal. He soon returned, speechless 
and convulsed, and survived his rash 
attempt no longer than three days. * 


* The tradition above related, will explain the following allusion in Sir W. Scott’s 
Marmtoti. 

“ Bill none of all the astonished train, 

Were .so dismiijed as Deloraiue ; 

His blood did Ireese, his brain did burn, 

’Twiis feared Ids miad would ne’er return : 

For he was speeehless, ghastly wan! 

Like him of w hom the story ran. 

Who spake iLe spectre hound in Man.” 


PARAPHRASE OF THE 29th PSALM. 

Ye sons of the mighty, a sacrifice bring. 

To the footstool of power, and your thanksgiving.s raise. 
Fertile Lord is \our strength, your creator, and king. 
Who demands from his children the tribute of praise. 
That the Lord is our God; he whose spirit controls. 

And stills the wild waves or the tempest swoll’n deep. 
When horn on the thunder, as slowly it rolls. 

We hear in its terrors, omnipotence speak. 

Yea, the voice of our God is a glorious sound, . 

When it moves o’er the w'aters, or speaks in the storm; 
The ccdais of Libanus bend to the ground, 

And the mountains and hills from their fabric are torn. 
He sends forth his lightnings ; his voice can divide 
The red-rmhing flames, and their fury awake. 

When foith on the wings of destruction they ride. 

And beneath them the powers of the wilderness shake. 
The voice of our God, it is mighty in power. 

On his bounty the wild tribes of nature depend. 

The hind rears her young in the green forest bower. 

From his altars the prayers of his children ascend. 

The Lord is our strength, ii^ his glory shall bring. 

To his people the fulness and blessings of peace. 

The Lord o'er the water flood, reigneth a king. 

And his portion eternity, never shall cease. 


S. S. 
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POETRY ABSTRACTEDLY CONSIDERED. 


“ WiiAT poetry is," is a question 
which has, in all ages, exercised the in¬ 
genuity of the aciitest, as well as 
of the'most comprehensive minds; 
and peihaps there are few subjects 
on which there has existed such 
dissimilarity, and in many cases, 
opposition of opinion. But the 
problem wotild not perhaps have been 
found so difficult of solution, had not 
prejudice been so long allowed to 
usurp the throne of just criticism, and 
the “dogmatism of learning,” and 
the reverence paid to ancient author¬ 
ity, been unfortunately possessed of 
more influence than the plainest 
dictates of truth and nature. 

“ Poetry,” says one, “ consists 
solely in imagination,—in that power 
of the mind, by which ideal worlds 
are called into existence,” But to this 
deflnition there are two strong objec¬ 
tions. Imagination is conversant nut 
only with ideal, but likewise with 
palpable objects. The true poet not 
only creates, but he also separates, 
combines and compares the infinitely 
diversified appearances of visible na¬ 
ture. Nor is the definition sufficiently 
comprehensive ; it makes no distinc¬ 
tion between such works as the Myste¬ 
ries of Udolpho, and the Paradise 
Lost; for in the former, imagination 
exists the same in kind, though not in 
degree, as in the latter. 


Another and a greater authority 
comes nearer to the truth, when he 
assetts that “poetry accommodates the 
shews of things to the desires of the 
mind.” It is indeed an association of 
the images of visible creation not 
only with the conceptions, but also 
with the passions of the mind. Hence 
a familiarity wilh those images; a 
power of adapting them to the expres¬ 
sion of the^e conceptions and 
passions, and a heart capable, not only 
of strong and mighty feeling, but of 
being moved by tlie finest touches of 
human sympathy, are necessary, to 
form the true poet. Imagination and 
feeling then, are the two great funda¬ 
mental principles of the art. 

Many have contended, that versi¬ 
fication is a constituent part of 
poetry : but abstractedly considered, 
it is an adjunc-t, not an essenlial part 
The works ascribed lo Ossian, are 
doubtless poetry : many passages in 
the Bible, iu Rasselas, and not a few 
in the Rambler, are as highly poetical 
as the most admired descriptions in 
the Iliad, or the Faery Queen. But 
poetry has always been designed, not 
only to move and to elevate, but also 
to please; for which purpose, veiiii- 
fication and harmony of numbers, 
are admirably and peculiai'ly adapted. 


DIRGE. 


He tliat was living 
Among us, is dead : 

Sadly we’re giving 
His bones to their bed. 

He who was alt 
To our bosom, is nothing: 

Under that pall 
Is only for loathing. 

liiCt the moon glow on him, 
He'll never wink: 

Let the storm blow on him,— 
He'll never shrink. 


Fearfully fraught 

Is his name to our ear; 

’Tis a shadow, when nought 
To have cast it, is near. 

Long hath our love 
Dwelt with this brother; 

Long mast it rove, 

For a home such another. 

' Rove!—^it will never; 

’Tisfaithfiil as deathlera. 

With him for ever, 

The quick with the breathless. 

B. 
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CONVERSATION. 


Thougrh Nature weigb out talents, ami dispansa 
To ev’ry man his modicuin of sense, 

And Conversation, in its better part. 

May be esteem’d a gift, and not an art. 

Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 

On cnlture, and the sowing of the soil; 

Words team’d by rote a talker may rehearse, 
Blit talking is not always to i 70 tieer.ve.” 


There are few talents more en« 
viable than that of shining in conver¬ 
sation ; I do not mean that imper¬ 
tinent loquacity by which some of 
our travelled puppies are distinguished, 
but the elegant and happy art of 
discoursing with grace and fluency 
on those subjects to which we chiefly 
delight to listen in English society; 
where, from our national reserve, 
conversation is often at a stand. The 
presence of a well iniorined man who 
possesses the art of communicating 
his remarks with politeness and ease, 
is a pleasing acquisition to a company: 
we ail feel the influence of his talents, 
and inwardly congratulate ourselves 
on being freM from the necessity of 
furnishing a certain quantum of dry 
speech, which common courlesy 
w'uuld otherwise liave dematidea. 
Every one whu has had the advantage 
of French society must feel (he supe- 
rioi attraction of their evening cen- 
versatinns to the cold and constrained 
chit chat of an English drawing-room, 
where every attempt at general con¬ 
versation invariably degenerates to 
absolute insipidity, unless some gi‘'ted 
being, in conipa>aion to our national 
deflciency, should kindly volunteer 
his talents, and enliven the spreading 
gloom by iaking the lead on some 
animating subject. But he who 
would seek to relieve the tedium by 
endeavour!^ to promote a genoral cir¬ 
culation of ideas, should by all means 
avoid the appearance of engrossing 
the attention of the company by^.flhe 
exhibition of hit individual talodts; 
for, aware of pur constitubmnal re¬ 
serve, our self-love is apt to take 
alarm, and, while we cannot but feel 
inwardly pleased, and lefleved, as it 
were, from the awkward predicament 
E» M. July, 1834. 


of filling a chair at a silent mciding, 
we are generally inclined to view our 
benefactor in the light of a vain fellow 
who loves to hear himself talk. A 
peculiar tact is necessary to draw out 
the opinions of others, and to set 
conversation going, so that each per¬ 
son may fed inclined to shine in a 
fugitive remark; for, after all, there is 
nothing more conducive to the har¬ 
mony of a mixed company, than the 
privilege of an open discussion. It is 
true we may not feel inclined to take 
a part in the debate which is going 
forward, but still we are comfortable 
under tiie reflection that if we do, 
w'e shall meet with polite atten¬ 
tion, For this reason, the person who 
would wish to start a fresh subject in 
a company, not over loquacious, 
should propose it with a view to render 
them more at their ease. He may, 
of course, in offering his own remarks, 
introduce what flourishes he will, 
provided they are confined within a 
leasonaiile limit; but when once he 
attempts to show off' his acquirements 
in the set language of a professed 
speech maker, mere is at once an end 
to the free circulatibii of ideas : the 
company grow shy of the spouter, 
and when his subjects aie exhausted, 
it is a task more hopel&ss timn ever to 
attempt to revive a general conver¬ 
sation. We often see this effect pro¬ 
duced, and a whole company struck 
dumb> and motionless, as a flock 
of '^dieep in a thuniW storm, by 
the'Otatorical propensity of a learned 
member. 

A very necessary qualiflcatibn in 
a polite gentleman, who would devote 
his time and attention to the service 
of the ladies, is to have at his cofti- 
mnd an unceasing stock of light 
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matter, with which to amuse his fair 
compauion. Between the acts of- the 
opera, .or the pauses of ttie dance, if 
his p-artiier be agreeable in herself, 
and of a conven-iljle turn, the matter 
is eadlv managed, and their chit chat 
prcH’eids witli the utmost felioty: but 
if, as is socm.'limcs the case, the 
young ludy Im had the misfortune of 
being tuiored by a maiden aunt, or a 
rim iHiiitanical governess, the poor 
eau IS really to be pitied: for, 
altliough his fund of small talk be 
actually inexhaustible, it is rather too 
much to expect that it should flow on 
without eliciting a single remark in 
return, hejoiid an indistinct mony- 
syllabie, an unmeaning simper, or n 
suppressed giggle. Ladies should 
look to this. 

That the gift of oratory is one 
udiich is born within us, and exists 
independently of other talents, or 
attainments, none will at‘erapt to 
refute. But is it not a sfoinge ano¬ 
maly in the hiuiian intellect to hod a 
man wlio should prove himself capa¬ 
ble of delighting an audience by an 
extemporaneous display of eloquence, 
and yet be nearly madeijuate to the 
task of expressing his sentiments on 
paper wdth common precision ? Yet 
paradoxical as this may seem, there 
have been instances of its truth. I 
myself knew a man vilio excelled as a 
colloquial companion, and who more 
than once having hud occasion to 
address a large assembly, acquitted 
liimself in a style that produced-a 
considerable effect; yet, when he 
sat coolly down to espre.« himself on 
paper, on a given subject, he felt an 
almost total absence of every idea, 
which the subject wvs cdculated to 
suggest. His genius, it wouldsccm, re¬ 
quired an mimcdiate excitement in 
order to give effect to his leelii'gs, and 
his fancy was too fleeting and flishy lor 
the dull et ceteras of pen, ink, and 
paper. It is, however, no unusual 
ihiug to see the reverse of this in a 
person eminently giited as a writer, 
yet, who never attempts to take a. part 
in -polite conversation without eufier* 
tog embarrassment himself, and in¬ 
flicting pain on others. Such was 
Goldsmith; and such is a certain 


author who enjoys a reputation, 
almost as enviable as tliat which mast 
always attach to the bard of the 
** Deserted Village.” In fact, there are 
many of our living writers whose 
talents are by no means- apparent, 
cither in their personal appearance or 
their conver^ational powers. The 
London Literati have little to distin¬ 
guish them, beyond their writings, 
from the every day people by whom 
they are surrounded. No doubt there 
are some exceptions to this, and the 
elegant writer may often be identified 
with the polished gentleman. Indeed 
it is at all times ditficiilt to keep sepa¬ 
rate in our fancies an author’s produc¬ 
tions from the notion wliich they give 
us of himself, and he, I think, must 
be the very Proteus of waiters, whose 
characler cannot be gathered from his 
works, W ho, for instance, after read- 
iug the poetry of our modem (-atullus, 
cun form any other idea of the man 
than that of a gifted being, the life 
and ornament of every ciicle: and 
would it not belie all our previous 
notions of men and things, to suppose 
for a raoracnlthat Southey or Words¬ 
worth had the least spark of social 
humour about tlieiu? Mr, Coleridge 
is said to excel in conversation*; if 
this be true, and [ liavc no reason to 
question the assertion, I confess that 1 
am somewhat puzzled, for I own I 
can trace no possible connection be- 
twet^n the dreaming mystifications 
of the bard of “Crisabel,” and the 
social and rational talent with which 
he is invested. The friends of I^ird 
Byron speak warmly of his com¬ 
panionable qualities, and his colloquial 
powers; and, judging from his works, 
I have no doubt of his being an elo¬ 
quent man, and, when free from the 
influence of his moody fancy, a de¬ 
lightful companion. Pursuing further 
this systenjl of cause and effect, I 
should Ije inclined to think that Mr. 
Rogers is, in private life, as amiable, 
a.s the character of his poetry is mild 
and tender. As a lover of the Muses, 
howevfir, I cannot but lament that 
fortune should have afforded him the 
means of cashing a check with 
facility. Poverty and poetry are 
old companions. Ever since the 


See the ingeniaus letters publiKhal luider the tTicog. of the Count de So- 
ligny. 
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days of llonier they Iiavu ihyiucd and 
be^ed together, exposed to bad roads 
Btlu inclenlent seasons. Yet, have I 
seldom found that the latter has ever 
benefitted much from a ride in a gilded 
chariot. Poverty is hcrnatuml com¬ 
panion, and she must cleave to him 
for better or for worse. Mr. Rogers is 
said to be a wit, a retailer of bon mots 
and Jcu d'esprifs,* if so I am again 
at fault, for “the Pleabures of Memory” 
and “ Human Life," exhibit no trace 
of the yis coniica. The authors of 
certain books called Conversations 
on Chemistry, Botany, and various 
other sciences, must be inveterate 
talkers. Fontcnelle was a notorious 
gossip, and witness his celebrated dia¬ 
logue on the plurality of worlds. As 
to the author of “ Talile Talk,” I 
have little doubt but that he can 
prattle as agmeably over a bottle, of 
old wmc, as at times he does in the 
pages of a certain periodical. 

There is scarcely anything more 
ridiculous than the silent suspicion 
with which a mixed company of 
Englishmen regarrl each other. In a 
stage coach, for example, where five 
or six rational beings are thrown 
together for the purpose of perform¬ 
ing a given number of miles, what 
can be more absurd than their jealous 
taciturnity? one should suppose that 
the very circumstance of their com- 
jiact situation would promote loqua¬ 
city, and ooze out their good humour. 
Not to speak of the pleasure to be 
derived from'^a reciprocal communi¬ 
cation of thought, whicli it is the in¬ 
terest, in fact, of all travellers to en¬ 
courage, in order to deceive the tedious¬ 
ness of .a long rood. The natural 
reserve of John Bull, however, is not 
to be overcome by oddity of situation, 
or even the hilarity of a chance com¬ 
panion. He sits in dull reserve, and 
seems to suspect you'of a design upon 
his iKickels, while you are even in the 
act of telling a story to amuse him. 
Try him on every side, and do your 
best, you tuill fail to draw him out. 
If you push him too far, he takes up 
a newspaper, or draws on his night 


cap, and thus yoti are at once de¬ 
feated ; and, after the journey of a 
day, your utmost ingenuity can gain 
nothing further from him than a dry 
remark or two on the fall .or advance 
of the markets, or the state of the 
weather. How differently, as Yorick 
says, theyorder these matters in France, 
where the accidental journey of a few 
miles in a chance diligence is sure to 
introduce you to conversable com¬ 
panions, and has often been the means 
of originating a friendship which has 
only ceased with life. VVe sometimes, 
however, even in phlegmatic England, 
meet with a companion whose mer¬ 
curial disposition Avould seem to rise 
above the dull atmosphere, and of 
whom you can find no faulty on the 
ground of leseive. I had the for¬ 
tune to light upon a young gentle¬ 
man of this description, m a late 
journey to the north. Though green 
in years, he was an old stager, and 
seemed to he well known to coach¬ 
men, waiters, and chambermaids, as 
they successively appeared. On tlie 
road, the volubility of his tcmgue 
outstripped even the rapidity of our 
progress, and his communicative dis¬ 
position disclosed to us not only the 
object of his present journey, but the 
history of bis past life, his escapes 
and adventures. lie was something 
of a wag, and lie seemed to consider 
the peculiarities of his companions as 
fair game for his wit j but all his en¬ 
deavours failed either to entertain or 
irritate, and he was at last driven to 
the alternative of drawing on his 
night cap, and sharing in the general 
snore. 

There is a class of persons whose 
company I should always wish to 
shun. These are your inveterate 
talkers, your v holesale news-mongers, 
who run on from theme to theme, 
witliont the slightest r^ard to your 
patience or convenience; such men 
should be excluded as insulferable 
bores, from all rational society. 
Whenever 1 meet with a person of 
this description, if I cannot with de¬ 
cency retreat, 1 make up my mind to 


• The John Bull newsimper whenever a hud pun is at hand, is sure to faUier it 
on poor Mr. Rogers. This must be an hisu^rable nuUunce to the party con- 
cemad, who has, no doubt, sins enough of bis own to unswar for^witbont being held 
responsible for those of others. * 
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ait in sad civility, and do penance for 
my past transgressions by endeavour¬ 
ing to hear him out: but I make it a 
rule never to reply to his arenments, or 
notice his remarks, beyond a nod, or 
a very brief sentence; for experience 
has taught me the folly of endeavour¬ 
ing to keep pace with a random 
talker. 

I twirl my thumbs, fall backwards in 

my chair 

Fix ou the wainscot n distressful stare. 
And when I hope his blunders are all out, 
Reply discreetly—to be sure—no doubt.” 

How often have I been obliged to 
retreat into a shop, or make an adroit 
turning, on purpose to avoid one of 
these incessant talkers, whom it was 
my ill fortune to meet with at a dinner 
party, and who from that day, when¬ 
ever by chance we came in contact, 
festened himself on me with the most 
provoking assurance; and for no other 
purpose, it would seem, than merely 
that he might "unload into my listen¬ 
ing ear,” the many subjects with 
which his tongue was itching;. It was 
in vain to plead pressing business, or 
a particular engagement: his time 
was his own, and he had no objection 
to walk as far as I was going, and 
wait till my hurry was over; and then, 
as to dinner, all hours were alike to 
him. He overruled an excuse in an 
instant, and the more impatient I 
grew to shake him off, the closer he 


held my arm. He so longed- to ae« 
me, and had so many good thiogi to 
tell me, that it was quite out of the 
question we should separate so soon. 
Like the indefatigable scribbler de¬ 
scribed by Pope, 

" By land by water be renewed the 
charge.” 

A ride to Chelsea, or a row up the 
river could never daunt him. In short, 
he haunted me wherever I went, till 
at last 1 was fearful of stirring abroad, 
lest I should meet liim at the next 
turning. He literally twisted a button 
from my coat one day in his efforts to 
detain me, on the crowded pavements 
of Ciieapsidc; and to this moment I 
bear the marks on my arms of the 
manifold squeezes 1 endured, in my en¬ 
deavours to lose him in a crowd. He 
possessed to perfection the art of in¬ 
geniously tormenting: for in the 
middle of a long story, when your 
patience would be nearly worn out, 
lie would often come to a dead stop, 
and suddenly exclaim, " Egad, well 
remembered, a thousand pardons my 
good friend, you must hear me out 
another time; a particular engage¬ 
ment has just occurred to me; let me 
see,”—^pausing and pulling out his 
watch—"it is rather unfortunate, I 
have missed the hour; but no matter, 
another opportunity will answer, and 
so I will finish my story.” 

G. L. A. 


TO AN INFANT. 


Blessings on thee, baby ! 

For guiltless is thy brow. 

And we know not but it may be 
Ever innocent as now. 

Mildews o’er thee roll. 

But thy blossom is unblighted, 
For thy little lamp of soul - 
Is OB yet but hardly lighhid. 

Abd though it shineth faintly, 

As the maiden-smiles of lov^ 

It is heaven-bom, and saintly ' 

As the parent spark above. 

1.S fuel of this earth 

Fit to keep such holy fire in f 
Wopld who gaveitbufh, 

Not Mivii it iVoni^xpiimj: i? 


Must wisdom check its beaming. 
But through its glass display'd. 
Which, for a motley gleaming. 
Throws all the rest in shade. 

'Tis taintless and celestial ^ 

But, when flickers the last flame, 
Havinfi; fed on things terrestrial. 
Will its odor be the same ? 

Well, blessings on thee, baby! 

For so guiltless is thy brow. 

That we still can hope it »uty be 
Ever innocent as now. 

B. 
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ON DRESS. 


To the Editor o f the European 
Magazine. 

Sib,—H aving already communicated 
1o you some ideas on the intiuence 
which the form of Government has 
on dress, I shall oflFer a few remarks 
on that article in general, well aware 
of the powerful etFect which it has 
on our minds in must cases, and of 
the effect which it products, not only 
in society, but in our success or failure 
in our intercourse with mankind. 
Dress and address are the tw'o great 
external objects which are tlie 
fiist agents on our fctlings; we judge 
men more by these, tlian by their 
writings, and as the organs of percep¬ 
tion arc first acted upon, we seldom 
wait to form our decision from actions 
or from report; the latter indeed is 
often very fallacious, but the impres¬ 
sions of dress and address are very ge¬ 
nerally irresistible, A man’s writings 
may be at variance with his life, so 
may dress and address; yet, when 
that is the case, the garb sits uneasily, 
and, as the coiintciteit is more per¬ 
ceptible, we place too often implicit 
reliance on easy gentlemanlike man¬ 
ners, neat, chaste, and fashionable 
dress. Address being a very superior 
quality, it is the most important, but, 
although dress is an object of less 
magnitude, yet it is indispensably ne¬ 
cessary to adorn and set foith the for- 
mer, which, without it, labours under 
great difficulties, and will be unavail¬ 
ing with the ignorant, who form the 
larger mass of the population in every 
country. Wise men alone set little 
value on dress, men who are absorbed 
in abstruse knowledge are apt to lose 
sight of address, but it is very incor¬ 
rect to undervalue them entirely, since 
they are quite coi^atible with wisdom 
and with virtue. 'The only thing then 
to be ascertained is, what is the near¬ 
est point to perfection in dress ? And 
as I have already observed tha^ cli¬ 
mate, country, form of government, 
warlike or peaceful habits, prosperity, 
civilization, and the rank held amongst 
nations affect materially the style of 
dress; 1 shall here take my stand in 
Great Britain, and as near St. James's 
as possible, where the Ee^/a Sohs is 
most likely to produce rasbion and 
elegance. What is the dfetsmost be¬ 


coming to persons in the rank of the 
nobility and gentry, and of profes¬ 
sional men? I say men, because a 
certain latitude of caplivat ion is allowed 
to the other sex, in every class. What 
is most likely to produce attraction 
and respect? lor these are the charms 
and the power of dress. Is it costli¬ 
ness ? no; our nobility have assum¬ 
ed a .simplicity, except when officially 
habited, wlncli rtnclers rich habits net 
only unuecos-ary but out of use. Is 
it the extreme of fasliion ? no; for the 
exfreme of fa-hion becomes to it, 
what the caricature is to tlie portrait. 
Is it fiequent change, incessantly on 
the wing for novelty ? no; because, 
first every fasliion is not becoming; 
secondly such changeful, clothing be¬ 
speaks levity, and is only to be over¬ 
looked in the college youth, or the 
very young roan entering into life, and’ 
thii-dly, because rank, personal ap¬ 
pearance, and our habits mustbecon- 
^ilted in the adoption of every fashion. 
They cannot be equally genteel, 
becoming, and elegant, so that the 
best friend to the tailor may often be 
his own enemy, by making himself ri¬ 
diculous. Should we aim at some¬ 
thing striking? no; a person be¬ 
comes a scenic performer in the drama 
of life thereby; and again, if a man 
or woman sticks to one garb or eba- 
raefer in dress, the ey«‘ is tired of the 
sporting frock, the farmer cut, the 
(|iiakci-like dittoes of one sex, and of 
the prim style of the other, whidi 
roust soon be antiquated and rejected 
by persons of taste. Constant mourn¬ 
ing suits grave protessinus, but one 
who would wishio pass for a fashion ■ 
able, well dressed person, and is not a 
professional man, cannot adhere to 
the same wearisome garb. On many 
occasions it casts a gloom over the 
drawing room, or dinner circle, and 
there are certain times when good 
breeding forbids it—birth-days, wed¬ 
dings, festivals, &c. &c. It is likewise 
a bad riding or travellii^ dress, and 
admits of no mediocrity as to.fashion, 
make, texture, or H%e. Indeed the mo- 
deiate novelty ot clothes, elegant 
workmanship, a good fit, and the very 
best materials alie indispensable ingre¬ 
dients in dress of every colour and 
kind. Persons are very apt to think that 
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black becomes all classes, persons, and 
complexions: this is a very gross 
error, nearly as gieat as the assutnp* 
tion of militai-y undress tunic, panta¬ 
loons, black cravat anil spurs,—these 
sit ill on every one who is not mili¬ 
tary, and whose carriage and gentle¬ 
manlike deportment do not evince tlie 
military man. Both of thete dresses, 
so vei y common at present, are very 
trying to the wearers. Black is also 
very uncertain in its ctfect on the 
loveliest sex: the neck and ann which 
rivals the Parian marble, the lily and 
the rose blended in the cheek, shine, 
in moui'ning, like the star piercing 
the thick black cloud; but the dingy 
Jew ess, swarthy foreigner, 'mok c dried 
female citizen, with low' forclioad and 
oily hair, small grey eyes and ignulile 
countenance, seems like the union of 
obscurity and fog, a Novemlier even¬ 
ing, or a winter’s monung, in a nar¬ 
row' street. 'J'herc are certain colours 
which must always be noble, ■ and 
others which must always be oH'ensive 
to the eye; there are likewise blend¬ 
ings of colours which cannot fail to 
be harmonious, others which are as ill- 
judged, and produce the w'orst effect. 
Contrasts may be moit happy, or tlie 
reverse—spots, stripes, chequers, and 
mixtures, have no alliance with nobi¬ 
lity; they are trying, they are the taste 
and livery of the low'er orders, and al¬ 
ways seem to liecontrj ved for economy, 
for a quick and ready sale to the ven¬ 
der, to hide uncleanlincss, to disguise 
the peison for some purpose or other 
to the wearer. These fancies too are 
trying to beauty, and still further con • 
found deforniit y. Middhng pc ople in 
class and appearance may assume a 
middling style of dress, and although 
a handsome youth, or virgin may 
wear almost any thing, yet groom 
coats, coloured silk kcrclii is, carica¬ 
ture hats, brown beavers, coachman¬ 
like form in dress, can never bw ome 
the former, if he be of the nobili'y or 
gentry, nor can a belcher tied round a 
lovely neck, add attractions to the 
wearer, no more than the huge um¬ 
brella, flapping leghorn, shapeless and 
ridiculous hat; it may save the com¬ 
plexion, but a det'p veil would answer 
the same end, and give grace and mo¬ 
desty to her whose channs are thus 
delicately withdrawn horn the inquir¬ 
ing eye of the beholder. Tartans of 
all kinds bear and command respect, 
when worn by the chieftain, the clan. 


and its adherents, whether by tlie one 
.•■ex or the oilier, and v^ether it be in 
stuff dr sdk; but neither it nor any 
assemblage of many colours is becom¬ 
ing. What would be thought of a 
harlequin silk? Over dressing aii'l 
under-dressing are two great means of 
disugurirg a person, as are colouis at 
cnn'ity with each other, purple and 
light blue, lilac and piiilf, or red, and 
the like. There are colours also 
which no gentleman can think of 
wearing in cloth, pompadowr, brown¬ 
ish j'cllow, drab, light blue, norcould 
he (in there days,) ever be considered 
as any thing but a caricature in a 
s'riptd coat, even stiiped vsaislcoats 
and trow-Strs will ever le more 
fanciful than bfcoiiiiiig, let who will 
wear them, 'flie ii7iii! or iilain neat 
style must always prevail—royal blue, 
black, vhite, mild biiil' colour, 
whilst the coni lasts of black ar.d 
gteeti, blue and scarkt, wlun in 
elotli and not in uniform, black and 
blue are at ivar with all haimony. 
Veliow and lilac, p'’a green and d.nl; 
blue aic Iryii'g colours to a I'emalc, but 
loveliiitss can hear them out; the 
two first arc odious in male aft re, 
even the very bright yellow waistcoat. 
In addition to all this outline many 
more cbseivutions might be made; 
but the limit' which 1 liavi* pioposed 
to myself will not admit them, and 1 
should be afraid of tiring my reader 
by going into the lengthy detal. 
Over-length or great curiailing of 
skirts must always produce a ridicu¬ 
lous effect, as must over amplitude, or 
a tail like a bird; just so, swe> ping 
trains, and very short petticoats, are 
to be studiously avoided, except 
when the former is the lini&h of a 
dress robe, which, by the by, suits 
not all alike. In all tlic;e circum¬ 
stances ; stature, size, age, condition, 
coiiveuience, and effect, ought to be 
fa'riy consulted, since what adonis 
one person, is a satire upon another. 
In point of ornaments, much good 
sense is necessary not to suicharge 
then*; a man with a huge list, like a 
shoulder of mutton, wIiojo fingers 
are encumbered with costly lings, 
looks the more vulgar, bLi ause an at¬ 
tempt at show is easily detecteil, 
and only seems as a ■ powerful 
contrast to a homely person; just 
so it is with-something ponderous and 
vastly Jinef stuck in the cravat or 
frill,‘and a long dangling watcli 
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cliain, as if it were that of an informer 
angling for a pickpocket. People of 
high rank" are simple in these kind of 
ornaments, they bring them out mo¬ 
destly and sparingly; but whatever 
they be, high value added to simpli¬ 
city is tlicir general character, reserv¬ 
ing for court-clays the diamond star, 
and other jewels, in rings, &c. All 
paltry ornaments bespeak poverty, 
pride, tlic inistT and the upstart. In 
ii word, the perfection in dress for 
gentlemen, consists in the finest tex¬ 
ture of linen and of clothing, a 
cliastcncss in the blending of colours, 
excellence as to shape and make, 
an immaculate cleanliness in every 
external article worn, and of the per¬ 
son itself; a hat almost new, boots, 
or shoes of the most polished appear¬ 
ance, the rejection of all vulgar adop¬ 
tions, (for fashions they ought not to 
be called) the sober use of change, 
so as however never to wear a decay¬ 
ing article, nothing careless or slo¬ 
venly in the operation of dressing, 
the avoiding of all monsliosities ^iid 
extremes, all gflretations in dress, hats, 
cravats, great coats, frocks, &c.; the 
ilressing in a manner appropriate to 
the occasion, the hunting trock for 
the chase, tlic jacket for shooting, the 


box coat for the box only, the travel- • 
ling dress only for the road. He who 
hunts down St. James’s Street is a 
coachman in Pall Mall, a walking 
jockey in the squares, or a traveller 
at the theatres, is an object of ridicule 
or contempt, as far at least as regards 
taste in dress. Vulgarity in buttons, 
neck-kerchiefs, buckles, or any other 
article, must mar the general system 
of gentlemanlike appearance. Near¬ 
ly the same observations apply to the 
fair sex; a red armed and red handed 
young woman, with a dozen rings, 
is vulgar iu the extreme. High dress 
in a morning bespeaks sometliing let 
out for parade or for some worse pur¬ 
pose. Flowers become youlh, fea¬ 
thers an age more advanced, dia¬ 
monds sit well on the courtly dame 
at lier meridian, pearls are pretty on a 
pretty woman not having attained the 
age of twenty one. Simplicity is the 
character of the spring of life, costliness 
becomes its autumn, but a neatness 
and purity, like that of the suow-drop 
or lUy of the valley, is the peculiar 
fascination of beauty, to which it 
lends enchantment, and gives a 
charm even to a plain person, being 
to tlie body what amiability is to the 
mind. 


TO THK WIND. 

The clouds flee before thee. The spark spring.? to flame. 

In answering fury the vexed ocean raves, 

While the poor maiden trembles, who hears but thy name. 

And sighs for her lover embarked on the wave.s. 

When called by the voice of the prophet of old. 

In the valley of bones, as you breathed o’er the dead, 

I,ike the sands of the sea, could their number be told, 

'riiey started to life, when the mandate had sped. 

Tboir dark mouldering ashes thy influence could bind. 

And the chill icy slumber of ages gave way. 

The spirit of life took the wings of the wind. 

Rekindling the souls of the children of clay. 

When (he Lord bowed the heavens, and came down in his might. 
In grandeur around were the elements cast, 

At his feet lay the dense rolling shadows of night. 

But the power of omnipotence rode on the blast. 

He spake from the whirlwind, when man wrung with pain, 

In the strength of his anguish, dare challenge his Godi 
Midst its thunders, he shewed him his reason was vain. 

Till he bowed to con'ection, and kissed the just rod. 

Wild winds I have called ye the spirifof life. 

When ye rushed o'er my soul, with such feelings of dread, 

I liavc thought iu that last hour of horror and strife. 

That thy deep chilling sigh will awaken the dead. 
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PIERCK EGAN AND LORD BVllON. 

A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


It is not my <l(*sigii to run a pa¬ 
rallel b(>tvveeu these two {great cha- 
raetf-rs, after the edifying manner 
•(tf that sage and good, hut Iienlhen 
uid gentleman, Plutarch; yet am I 
irresistibly impelled to essay a few 
remarks and coujeelures on, and 
. coneeruiug the extraordinaiy vrorks 
which have gained them so great a 
name. 

That (wosttc/t writers siionid have 
flourished, in an alino.'.t equal de¬ 
gree, ill tlie same age and nation, 
was u phenoiuenru) so much at vari¬ 
ance with all that I had previously 
felt, thought, or understood, upon 
the subject of literature, that it 
rh'etted my attention ; and I liave 
exercised the utmost powers of my 
mind in endeavouring to reconeilc 
the fact with «ome receivp.d prineiple 
of taste, or to find some precedent 
for it in the history of literature, or 
in the annals of the Imiuau intel¬ 
lect; but my.eflbrts have proved 
vain, my resea’ch has been truitless, 
and “ my young remembrance can¬ 
not )iaralle]' it.” 

Hut if 1 have not discovered that 
*• which I went in search of, like the 
Arctic voyagers,! have not returned 
empty-liauded; if 1 did not reac'h 
the place of destination, yet. like 
Jo'hnny Oilpiti, 1 went fartluT.— 
What I have found, then, I shall 
forthwith communicate to “• the 
world at lai’ge.” It is, tliat mutlier 
of these giMiilemeti aie, in fact, 
authors of the admired priKluctioiis 
which hare been published under 

their names respectively-Nay, 

bear me out! I have succeeded in 
conviiiring myself, and that is un- 
qiiesiioiiabl] one step towaiils con¬ 
vincing every one else. In tlie one 
case, I iiuve )',e,tua|ly hud the super¬ 
lative’good lortune to discover the 
bondjidc wriiei; lint the otlier must 


still bn left, as Master Moore saith, 
to lime and the curious to con¬ 
strue.” 

1 shall conimenee with my most 
successful effort, and the most popu* 
lar • of the reputed aulhurs—Pierce 
Egan. 

To give a methodical analysis of 
lliut work, which is understood to 
be the fbiindatinn of his vasi fame, 

I mst, present, and to eoitie, would 
le superfluous: it is universally 
known, lead, admired, imitated, 
quoted, and dramatised. Not to 
knoM' “ 'I’oin and Jerry,” argues 
ourself unknown. Its effects have 
e(>n fell, if not understoed, by al¬ 
most every poor old watehmaii in 
the metropolis. It has already done 
mom for tlic rising generation, in the 
way of instruction, than Sunday- 
schools, will accomplish in a 
ccntuiy; and is likely to occasion a 
greater *• transfer of propeu’ty” than 
the returu to cash payments. 

To have described Life in Lou¬ 
don” so vividly, so accurately, and 
with so much judgment, as the un¬ 
equalled success of this book im¬ 
plies. it must be presumed, unless 
lie possessed intuitive knowledge, 
that its author must have seen it. 
Now I have the felicity to know 
something of Mr. Pierce Egan. I 
cannot, I believe, truly say, that he 
Avas placed in society,ere his present 
elevation, precisely in that ^‘golden 
mean’’ of which philosophers speak ; 
but 1 may assert th.at he was iii a 
station somewhat above tbe lowest, 
and far, very far, beneath the high¬ 
est rank, lie belonged to a class of 
whom it has been elegantly, wittily, 
and delicately said (in a certain 
“ Prospectus,” to which he himself 
hat had the temerity to allude,) that 
“ the brains of the nation pass 
through their Angers!” By the way, 


• As dramatists, this is coaspicuously evident. But Ijord Byroo did not wriw 
expressly for the stage. O no! and his ow^uetry met with strict poetical justice. 
Notwithst,Hading all Bis declaniutnry vupoiidng against “the milleimiain,” a few un- 
gunnied expressions, in the preface to his ill-fated tragedy hare fairly exposed how 
sensitive, how morbidly sensitive, he is to the breath of popular opinion. 



Pierce Egan and Lord Byron, 


Mr. P. E. why do yo»i wish to force 
the “ obscure Editor” you speak of, 
from the retreat wliich so well befits 
his merits ? Ah! Pierce, an iujudi* 
cious friend is a man’s worst enemy. 
(There's ethical lore for you !) That 
silly Prospectus, and the jMiUry pub¬ 
lication which followed it, were 
worthy of each other, and both of 
the oblivion you would drag them 
from. Hut, to return to the main 
road, after this pleasant digression: 
Mr. Egan was, in truth, born and 
bred a compositor. He is by no 
means the clesperate cliaracler his 
book might lead us to mistake him 
for; and Judging from the gentle¬ 
ness and inoffensiveness of his de¬ 
meanour and ap])earance, I cannot 
believe he ever, in reality, placed 
himself in an attitude so terrific and 
threatening as that in which Mr. 
Oruickshank has represented him in 
one of his clever prints. He is, in¬ 
deed, or was, a quiet, peaceable man, 
and not at all given to the riotous 
and irregular proceedings he would 
affect to be experienced in; but, 
it seems, he will “assume a virtue, 
if he has it not.” And as fur his 
knowledge of “ Life in London,” I 
can scarcely bring myself to credit, 
that he has really ever seen any¬ 
thing higher than the Opera “ at 
playhouse prices,” or lower than 
the “ Typographical Cofli'e-house.’’ 

I did nut read his great work un¬ 
til Its reputation w'as mature (it was 
a well-thumbed volume from a cir¬ 
culating library,) and the opinion I 
then formed of its merits was, un- 
fortunatclj', diametrically opposite 
to that of the town and ton; but I 
have since been discreet enough to 
submit to the general voice, “ as in 
duty hound.” Perhaps, I did not go 
to the perusal of it with an unbiassed 
mind. Popularity is the Baal to 
which we all bow the knee; and 1 
might be jealous of his great renown. 
But if I envy him, I am quite sure 
1 do not envy his admirers. 

My first impression was, that he 
who should seek in this book a cor¬ 
rect transcript of the gradations and 
varieties of “Life in London,” would 
lose his labour: there is no such 
thing in it. Some of the miseries, 
deformities, and sores of society arc 
laid hare, and the morbid taste of 
the public gloats upon them. The 
writer says, “ if one ahade is omitted 
E. M. Jvdy^ 1824. 
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the work will be incomplete.” In¬ 
deed, he attempts only the shatht— 
the worst parts of high and low life. 
It is about as complete and satisfac¬ 
tory as Hogarth’s representation of 
a Serjeant and his dog, by one stroke 
for the top of the halbert, and ano¬ 
ther for the dog’s tail. The sole 
merit of the work appeared to me 
to rest with the artist, and that 
chiefly in the low scenes. “ Pierce,” 
thinks I, “ talks too much: it is not 
his forte.” Just so many words were 
requked from him os would have 
served for pegs to hang the artist’s 
prints upon; aud really they deserve 
better Ihaii he could make for them. 
But he will prate, prate, prate, and 
prose, prose, prose—Gods', how he 
does prate and prose! Of books and 
authors he writes as * naturally as 
pigs squeakfor thanks to minor 
theatres, and minor writers, classic 
names and classic incidents are fami¬ 
liar to every one, hut, alas! without 
the sentiments which should accom¬ 
pany them, what are they worth ? 

But now to cull some extracts; 
for who would read Reviews with¬ 
out them: and it must he confessed 
that very often the worst passages of 
the sufieriiig author are more enter¬ 
taining and instructive, than the 
whole critique. I will b^in with 
the preface — in troduction— exor- 
diti m—invocation— prolegomena— 
or what you will—for I know not 
what to ^11 it. But it will afford 
us a fair Specimen of the style .and 
execution of the whole work, from 
which, indeed, I could select very 
little tliat would be permitted to 
appear in these pig^s. In this nn- 
parallleed, “ unheard of” perform¬ 
ance, he invokes, propitiates, or 
addressess the most extraordinary 
assemblage of beings, animate and 
inanimate, that were eVer before 
jumbled together. He hegipis and 
ends—^s an author should do—'' 
with “ Fame.” The intermediate 
space is filled up with Sterne, Smol¬ 
lett, Goldsmith, Fielding, Argus^ 
Cerf-erus, “ Metropolitan heroes of 
literary renown, whether of genius 
great, either of romantic style, or 
of poetry exquisite, of Don- Juan 
or Lalla Rookh quality, it matters 
not.’.’ 

The courteous reader will observe 
that I quote fram this lar-£|med 
work, which has met with 'guch 
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distinguUhed patrunage iu this 
'meridian of literature, that be may 
see what it really is; bnt 1 by no 
means engage to expound wb'at I 
quote: I will not pretend that I 
moronghly comprehend the scope 
or object of a single sentence. 

“Reviews, those terrific censors 
of the timid writer, w'hether Quar¬ 
terly, or Edinburgh.” “My 
mag. of Blackwood, thee too 1 must 
invoke! thou chiel of satire, whose 
lively sallies, and laughing* in-tiic- 
sleeve-greatness, that would‘hare 
paralyzed the pencil of a Hogarth, 
or struck dumb the piquant ridicule 
of a Churchill; if the grim king of 
Icn'ors hail not deprived us of tlicir 
talents 1 I challenge thee to tiie 
scratch! 'tisoneof the fancy calls; 
but from thy lamb-like qualities, 
and playful ai-tillery, it must be a 
rivate set-to with the gloves. My 
and grapples with you in friend¬ 
ship.” 

Methinks the high-minded gentle¬ 
men of the north must relish tiiis 
hugely. But they have brought it 
upon themselves. Blackwood, we 
all know, is a wag who “palters 
with us in a double sense,” and 
poor Pierce actually thinks he has 
been praisetl by him in “ sober 
sadness.” In the passage just 
quoted, the sentences appear some- 
w'hat disjointed, but who will quar¬ 
rel with a work for possessing m6re 
wit than grammar ! ^ 

He next proceeds to Colburn, 

, Humphreys, Murray, Professors of 
ike Boyal Academy^ Aecum, 
Christie, O’Shaughnessy, Crtli, 
Kean, AckermanD,llone, Townsend, 
(the police officer) “Bob and 
George Cruickshank, those Gillrays 
of the day, and of Don Saltero gre»it- 
ness, “ his own Boxiana,” and— 
dare I write it!— Sheridan! ! ! 

The* force of dulncss could no 
farther go. Ond extract more— 
from tbe*poc^rj^—and 1 have done. 

London town's a dashing place 
For every thing that's going. 

There’s fun and gig in every face. 

So natty and so knowing. 

Where novelty is all the rage. 

From high to low degree, 

Sneb pretty lounges to engage. 

Only come to see! 

IVasb, execrable traeh, | ©nee 
deeifiM all this,—it was my heresy, 


—hut i am orthodox now. If, how¬ 
ever, this work is really, what public 
opinion has pnuiounced it to be, 
then it is dear to me, “ as the sun at 
noon day” (a clear day)—that gentle 
master Pterw cannot be the author 
of if. Who then is? Who, but 
“the most finished gentleman in 
Europe,” He whose birth placed 
him in familiar connection with tlie 
highest and most refined circles, 
of which be became the ornament, 
and whose genius and taste noto¬ 
riously led him to explore the lowest 
and most depraved. To support 
tiiis hypothesis, I have reasons, 
“plentiful as blackbeirics,” but 
they are too numerous to state, and 
too obvious to need it. The first 
mention must impress conviction 
upon every mind, that be is as 
much the writer of “Life in Lon¬ 
don,” as he is of any thing put forth 
with his name. 

Now to Lord Byron.— 

“ Look here upon this picture, 
and on this.” 

It is not exactly necessary to my 
purpose, that I should enter into a 
critical examination of the books 
to whicli the name of Byron has 
been attached. He is scarcely men¬ 
tioned now, but as the autuor of 
“ Don Juan,” and “ Cain, a Mys¬ 
tery,” of M'hich vrorks I am fully 
persuaded he cannot be the writer. 
Who is Lord Byron? A British 
Nobleman, with hereditai-y digni¬ 
ties to maintain, and witn ample 
^ appliances, and means to hoot.” 
He is a man of transcendant talents, 
with a great moral, as well as pecu¬ 
niary “ stake in the country.” He 
is not an isolated being, but linked 
t<» the welfare of society by the most 
imperative bonds. Surely it is nut 
for him to scorn man for his vices, 
and make a jest of his virtues. 
Would such a man, if the penetra¬ 
tion of his mighty intellect enabled 
him to discern the errors of our 
faith, startle our prejudices, and in¬ 
sult our weakness, by an unsparing 
and 'abrupt disclosure of them ?—■ 
Would he ponr upon our feeble 
vision a flood of “insufferable 
light.” Would he come, like Jove 
to Semeic, and scorch up all our 
hopes ? 

■ No : this would be to act like the 
arch-enemy; liot an enlightened 
bencfiictor of the human race. 



'Vhe Sclioutmaiier. 


The writer of this “Mystery,” 
is ' satisfied with attempting to 
destroy our faith; he has notlnr.g 
to oflcr us a subslilntc for that 
which has received the vsanction of 
ages, and supported by the w'eight 
of testimony, except a jumble of 
exploded metaphysics and worn>out 
conjectui-e, which he says is the 
product of ‘•'rensony But this 
system of “ reason," it appears, is 
us little susceptible of dtunonstra- 
tion, and demands ns Toiich faith, 
as that wiiich it is intended to 
supei'sexle. The oracle, Tmeifer, 
is made to sav :— 


“ Tliy human mind lialli scarcely gra«p 
to i^alJier 

The little I have shewn thee into calm 

>tnd clear thought; and lliuu wouldst go 
on aspiring 

To tliH givat double Mysteries! tlie hro 
I'rmciples / 

And gaze upon them on their senet 
thrones ! 

Dust, limit thy iimbilion ; fur to s««o 

Kilher of these, would Int for thee to 
perish! ’’ 


Ill another place w« meet with this 
eomfortuble assurance:— 

"And this should be the hiitnan sum 
or knowledge—to know mortal natures' 
iiothingoess; 

Bequeath that science to thy children, and 
'Twill spare them many tortures! '* 

We are told that nothing is said 
in this performance, but what is 
strictly “ in character.’’ I cannot 
exactly, however, jierccive the ne¬ 
cessity or propriety of imagining or 
rqiresenting characters in whom it 
may be exmsistent and natural to 
repeat what lias been often said 
befoi'e, or to utter such revolting 
cxjiressions as 

“ Cursed be he 

Who invented life which leads to death!" 

It is a very remarkable fact, and 
which points perhaps veiy expre^s- 
sively to the rea/ author of this 
“ Mystery,” that although nothing 
is advanced but what is “ in charac¬ 
ter,” or in argumentation, the 
Deoil is always allowed to “ put the 
liest foot foremost.” 

L. B. 


THK SCHOOLMASTER. 


“ Mure •ihined ngniusl than sinning t '* 

Mhakspkahs. 


How common is the observation 
that we wish our time would come 
over again, and, also, that our school 
days, if we could but think so, were 
the happiest; yet how few of us, if the 
■ renewal of years, the putting on of 
lurybead again, were in our power, 
would be willing to companion tliem- 
selvps with their cyphering bo«ks, to 
converse with their Murrays by the 
hour, to trace the learned and laby- 
rintbian voices of their Virgils and 
their Homers—nay not even for the 
sake of an Ovid’s tenderness or an 
Anacreon’s jollity, to undergo the 
stripes of authority, the impositions of 
office, and the petty tyrannies of the 
student’s stale? There is something 


so repugnant to nature in even a tem¬ 
porary or fancied siaveiy, something so 
congenial and beautiful in the ftel of 
freedom, that to shuffle otT grey hairs, 
to rcilliimine fading eyes, to recruit 
exhausted strength, there be few of us, 
wei-e the sixth and second age, striv¬ 
ing for our favour, but would place 
tho black balls in the box of the 
younger candidate. To live over 
again would be but to struggle in the 
whirlwind of vanity and vexation. 

But if this, as I think natural, anti¬ 
pathy to the character of a school-boy 
will exist in the great majority, who is 
there among us that would be a school¬ 
master? That autocrat of a restless 
dominion, that monarch of rarely con- 
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tented, frequently rebellious subjects, 
whose cares of governihent have no 
cessation, whose reign is a mental 
chaos of anxiety, whose laws, even 
though they be as those of the Medes 
and Persians, can scarcely compel 
reverence, arid whose fines, imprison¬ 
ments, and punishments, with a stand¬ 
ing army of ushers, a ministry of mas¬ 
ters, and lictorship of rods, to back 
and enforce them, are too often tram¬ 
pled upon, sneered at, and defied by 
the little democratical juniority to-day, 
by aristocratical seniority to-morrow. 
He is never safe from petitions, never 
free from memorials; dcprtdations 
hunt him in his strong holds, even his 
sanctum is impregnate by their infec¬ 
tion, the walls of his school-room teem 
with libels on his sway, and the very 
fly leaves of lus Homers, the covers of 
his Virgils are disfigured with carica¬ 
tures of bis profession and his authori¬ 
ty. As in the great world, ribaldry 
and folly chalk his window shutters 
and his doors, and the order and so¬ 
briety of his fences and hedges sufler 
from frequent escalade. There is a 
general hate agaTn^t those in office, a 
complete mania for universal reform, 
though here, as in the wider political 
school, the outs continue to be foilerl 
in their ambition, and the folks of 
change to be disappointed in their 
speculations. In fact, and to close 
this catalogue of mighty ills, till the 
patience of .Job can be naturdlized, the 
justice of an Aristides be won, the 
contentedness of a Socrates be achiev¬ 
ed, till vie have the indeltendence of a 
Coriolaiius, the intrepidity of a Regu- 
lus, and the impartiality of a Brutus, 
and till all these can be combined with 
the wisdom of an Alfred, and the self- 
denial of a Christian, let no man be a 
schoolmaster—the labour of it would 
craze his head and wither his heart, 
though he had the club of Hercules, 
and the armour of the son of Thetis. 
Norman is invulnerable! 

Perhaps one of the best men in the . 
world was my schoolmaster. 1 do 
not think he was more assiduously 
carefid of his own children than he 
was anxious for the welfare, and well¬ 
doing of his boys—indeed his own 
children were our school-fellows, shar¬ 
ed ih our sports, suffered in otir punish¬ 
ments—there was no public favour, 
aflectkin or reward.- • In this he ivas a 
Homan. But for all this, and when 
the obstinacy or delinquency of youth 


rushed into vice or folly—(ignorance 
and laziness he disgraced by obloquy 
and imposition, for the ferula and the 
rod were rarely his weapons)—^his 
spirit would become darkened and his 
heart liowcd—he hated truantistn^ 
he would hardly have granted me the 
word—and breaking of bounds, and 
robbings of orchards, and intrigues of 
appelite leading to excess, and he was 
really good enough to have been spar¬ 
ed ail these—“ but who,” says one of 
my friendly apophthegms, “ can put 
an old head upon young shoulders.” 

There were two occurrences that 
marked my scholastic career under this 
worthy man, which as they struck deep¬ 
ly in nis mind, and will* never, “ till 
blighted memory seek her tomb,” de¬ 
part from mine, I will mention as 
examples of a few of those “ stings aiul 
arrows" which at most public semma- 
lies attach to the “ oulragf-oiis” for¬ 
tunes of their governors. 

It was near Ihc holid.iys. I beseech 
you my friends let me be a schoolboy 
lor a few minutes and write as one. It 
was near the holidays, and in every 
room was heard, of nights, the delight¬ 
ful, hcjirt easing, yet melancholy re¬ 
joice—should I not rather say lament, 
(lulce domum. There was a schism 
in the school—the Doctor had not 
pleased the tones; and the first master, 
now high in orders, had not pleased 
the whigs—literally a fact—and we 
were divided. The sequel will tell 
you, my readers, of which band I 
was a leader. Some one had written 
a parody on our national anthem—it 
was sad doggerel, and vituperative 
enough, but we sang it—^lustily sang 
it—it was full of compliment to the 
usher, of abuse to the master. We 
were betrayed—a trimming sort of 
fellow, one that like the bat hoveirtl 
betwixt the birds and the beasts, 
peached^osul the ringleaders were.had 
up for punishment. Never shall 1 for¬ 
get the burning sensations of disgrace 
on the one hand, and contempt on the 
other,, that now beset me, when ele¬ 
vated upon the school table I was msde 
to read, pro bono publico^ the offend¬ 
ing libel—then too the observations— 
for I was accused of being the author 
.of the stuff, and the fox should have 
nawed me inwards ere 1 would have 
etrayed the fool that was real ly guilty, 
which the Doctor, from time to time, 
made on its worthlessness, coupled 
with a smootli faced wonder, (hat, 1 
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generally so regular, and writing 
very tolerable themes,” should have 
written so contemptible a piece of 
badinage. All this was as burning 
coals upon my head j I would have 
stood the pillory and half the rotten 
eggs of the parish in preference. The 
lash, would have seared my flesh and 
disgraced my after manhood, the dc- 
privating lesson would have soured 
my temper and cut ray pride, but this 
last, the public exposure, the gorgon 
headed hissings and sneers that shot 
about me, the sleeve laughter that I 
knew, I felt, was all around me—this 
putting the fool's cap upon ears that 
tingled with innocence, not with folly, 
excepting the portion 1 bore of the ge¬ 
neral one—all this and these was-; 

but I endured them all, and was thence¬ 
forward a hero and a martyr. Trivial 
as all this may now appear, it sunk 
deeper than the eye thought into our 
worthy teacher’s bosom. He was 
wrong in the original cause of our re¬ 
venge, and it stung him that some of 
his first boys—I speak not vainly— 
knew, felt, and acted upon it—at all 
events he felt it so much, that I made 
up my mind never to be a school¬ 
master. 

The other was a deeper stab, a more 
inveterate arrow. A desertion of six 
of bis pupils at a swoop, and a deser¬ 
tion too that was encouraged, conced¬ 
ed in, and approved of by nearly the 
whole school—it was a bond of sin to 
be paid by agreements and instal¬ 
ments, and these half-dozen fools 
were the advanced guard, the pioneers 
of the company—it was a rebellion in 
which the whole army was privy, and 
these were the Guy Fawkes’ that were 
to blow up the parliament. It was 
sealed with blood. I saw the fool 
draw it with his dagger-pen from his 
string-tightened-finger, and the pledge 
of faith was gore traced in my sight 
by the conMeiate discontents, the 
-forlorn hope of the achievement, who 
had received their- marching orders 
and billets of departure. ^ 

The thing vras ingeniously devised, 
and quite a romantic adventure in its 
way. I will tell it. Some of our cus¬ 
tomary holidays had been lopped of 
their fair proportions, and some of our 
rivileges discontinued. The senior 
oys were no longer permitted to 
victual their tea and sugar cupboards, 
and their cold beef establiwments. 
The juniors—the jags were mutually 


sufferers by this,—-and the democracy 
for once united with the nobles, and a 
plot of many ramifications was con¬ 
cocted. But the construers of Cicero, 
and Sallust, and Homer, were cowards, 
and tire election of advanced posts, 
premier scouring parties, was made 
from the Virgilians andPhaedrus fable 
men. But then we were to follow- 
rue were to be the pursuers, we were, 
Quixote like, to rise from our beds ai:d 
speed, delegated by authority—after 
them, and—tee were never to come 
back again'. Was it notan admirable 
conceit? was it not nobly planned, 
courageously arrayed ? You shall see 
anon how successfully it was perform¬ 
ed. I will not be tedious. After 
waiting days and weeks the day came 
—the principal was out, would not re¬ 
turn till night—^the head assistants 
holiday keeping—and only the poor 
quizzed English usher at home, and he 
was kept quiet by the company of two 
of our tnird class boys and a couple of 
bottles of something stronger than the 
usual “ swipes," The dinner was 
despatched—the afrimus said; there 
was no cloud in the heavens, no op¬ 
position upon earth. 1 saw them 
mount, all six of the wis^cres mount, 
the pales were scaled, the subscribed 
subsidy put into their hands, those 
hands shaken—the farewell shout of 
encouragement given, and the last 
waving of the hat displayed. I saw 
them drop on the other side, stride 
away like crusaders, and I saw them 

no more-that night! But where 

were the lioiAhided Austrias all this 
time; why the one sleeking himself 
with the head master’s good fare some 
miles from the scene of romance, the 
third emptying a bottle of Calcavella 
in his tea Irax hut, and the second, the 
all but senior, pacing the busy play 
ground a perturbed spectator of his 
heedless play-fellows, by fits and starts 
only, and to please a favorite boy, 
assisting in their sports or construing 
his lesson. On him he knew would 
devolve the answering of queries, the 
mustering of forces, ' the reading of the 
roll call, and the consultation with the 
kind unsuspecting Doctor on the wants 
that seem'a like dreams around him, 
and which he would give worlds were 
as unsubstan^i. The hour, the feel¬ 
ings, the thoughts are as vivid now as 
tiiey were at that moment, and if 
I were to live to the age of Nestor, 
T should never forget them. Reader, I 
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have said it; that boy on whom all 
this conl'usioa of hope and cure and 
anxiety alighted, writes these idle but 
to him warning reminiscences. And 
the night came and with it all that we 
dreadm. The names were called, 
the musters made, the absences 
discovered, the black I'st posted, 
and the rods examined—>falsehoocl 
and etfrontery covered participation, 
and we were sent to bed hurt in miiid 
and seared in conscience; bid we 
would not, dared not, seek the confes¬ 
sional. And the morning came too, 
the black looking dreaded morning 
came, with a thousand evil spirits 
worse than night mares upon its wings; 
—the very sun’s rising was terrible, 
and the early dew feil like clammy 
ague dro])s up<m the spirits; and cre 
night, the second niglit, our a/fered 
poor school-fellows were brought back 
to their cage again, poor in pocket,' 
hurt in mind, disappointed in opinion, 
defeated in expectation—but they were 
faithful. Our own feelings wore our 
own scodrgers. 

But this certainly not uncommon 
event worked another wrinkle in the 
Doctor’s good natured countenance, 
and I from that hour too made up my 
mind never to be a schoolmaster. 

These are the tragic tints of the pro¬ 
fession ; but tberc are also comic mi¬ 
series which, if not so deeply danger¬ 
ous, are sufficiently perplexing. The 
officiousness and intrusiveness of folly 
are frequently as little endurable as the 
companionship of sorrow. It would 
be but an even wager, ^whether Mar¬ 
plot, or Penruddoch, in certain situa 
tions, were the more preferable arm-in¬ 
arm companion. 1 am certain that 1 
would quite as soon drink a dish of tea 
with IViam as crack a buttle with 
Thersites. 

To be sure my chums Averc not ge¬ 
nerally blessed with very officiously 
careful, very pertinaciously fidgetty, 
very opinionated ni'jthcis, aunts, and 
cousins, yet we had a few who came 
armed witli cautions, entreaties, advice, 
and a character, which our poor master, 
however he may despise, was too good 
natured and prudent entirely to slight. 
For instance we had our man of genius 
who could do every thing, but then 
that genius was to be left to itselli not 
to be controlled, it was to show like 
the lightning, vivid by fits and starts, 
and it did so, for it consisted out of 
school hours, (it did nothing in), in 


smashing of windows and burning of 
books, ill heading syjwr, and fighting 
cocks, in doing wondeiful feats that a 
sensible boy cannot comprehend, and 
neglecting things that a clever boy 
would do. Then he has to endure the 
epistolary fire of some maiden aunt 
requesting h'ln to be kind and tender 
to lier dear, delicate nephew, master 
Josefili; that he sees to his medicines 
being taken ai the regulation hours, 
that lie wears his pinafores always, 
puts on liis hat in the play-ground, 
and wears his licst clothes only a .Sim- 
days; or the attack of a mamma, wlio 
sugars her darling's bread and butter, 
and gives Jnni the first peach of the 
garden, the first rose of the parterre,— 
w'ho shall withstand that She shall 
harass the good Magister with hopes, 
“ that her dear is not used very ill by 
the great boys, that he is not eoni- 
pelled for three pence a-wcek to wash 
bowls and cups and saucers, and c,leari 
shoes for the senior young gentlemen; 
that she busts he will not be compelled 
to cat boiled beef against his stomach, 
and that, although she would not be 
so rude as to hint even a dispaiage- 

raent of Mr.-’s system, she really 

is apprehensive that the duties of the 
school, especially the study of those 
crooked (Ircrk cha^acter^, may be too 
severe fur liis delicate state of liody, 
and that they may be too puzzling for 
Ins tender ideas.” She WTites truly 
there, but the nia.ster sulfers for all 
that. It would never do to be a 
schoolmaster ( 

But in the deep there is a deeper 
still, and what shall compensate for 
the poor pedagogue’s trials and pa¬ 
tience, as elicited in something like 
the iollowing ratio. Fancy to your¬ 
selves, my old fricuds—may I not say 
so ?—the Bjji ambitionis of an old mat¬ 
ter of fact being who has got his money 
by minding the “ main cliance”— by 
Ids L.’s, his S.'s, and his D.’s, and his 
Crs. and his Drs. and his “ bills de¬ 
livered,” his premiums and his dis- 
cou|ils—yet •who wishes to see his son 
a gentleman, or to fancy him so. The 
one dilemma is much more easy of 
extrication than the other. Here is a 
letter from such an one. 

“Sir, 

Per coach yon will receive my son, 
William, he brings with him the amount 
of his education for the half os per order. 

I daresay, he has done os most boys do in 
the dead languages, but conid wish him 
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to tliidjr a littiti muro of Cockar’s Arith¬ 
metic and the Young Man’s Companion. 
He seems very deficient in multiplication 
though perfectly competeni to the worst 
principles of su])traction ns far ns pockets 
go, though I and bis Aunt clubbed ns 
much as served me treble the time, when 
f went to Mr. Fraction's of this place, and ' 
he was no vulgar schoolmaster. I am 
almost doubling too whether tbo outlandish 
exercises, which he tells me he must write 
maj not counteract the free flow of his 
pen, and as li!»*re is nothing so graceful its 
a bill well written out, I will trouble joii, 
for this half year, to let him discontinue 
Greek and take extra lessons in cort and 
running hand—and if his French .should 
interfere with his Rule of Three and bis 
Interest, why I will be obliged by j’our 
compounding with Mounseer for half les¬ 
sons. Let him write as often as be pleases 
to me, for practice makes perfect, and will 
improve his style of corrc.spondence, and 
should he want any books to umu»e his 
play hours, please furnish him with “ Ad¬ 
vice to Young Tradesmen,” “ Uie Direc¬ 
tory,” and the “ Ready Reckoner.” 

“ I rermtiii, 

‘‘ Your very humble Sen t. 

“JOHN LKDGKR.’ 

Here, is another enough to inflict the 
torture upon patience itself, uud set the 
most good tempered in the world in 
agony—talk of your trials and your 
confessions indeed' Mazeppo’s ride 
was a holiday’s canter to it! 

“ My dear .Sir, 

“ I nrn (juite//o6//^ttte</ by jour atten- 
fions to my Siepben and lor the cure 
W'hich j'ou seet».v lo have devoted to his 
ImhcHlib}). The poet says it “ music be 
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the fot3d of life play on,” and' so. Sir, 1 
thinks of potry, for as sure as fate my 
Stephen must make his bread and cheese 
by it. Be so kind then my dear Sir as to 
trach the young Ctentleman some of the 
siocetesf potions of oiir most improved 
Poets, such us the Battel of Chevy Cbmee 
by Mr. Douglas, and the ride to Edmon¬ 
ton by Mr. Gilpin the cooper, and the 
dagher .scene in Amlet and M‘Beth’s in¬ 
struction to the players—itiid pray be per- 
ticlar in bisbaxsent and gestikilation, and 
as Mr. Passioutone of our Theater saytt, 
that be saws the hair well with his hand 

-thus-and that he suits, I sup. 

pose he nieaos clothes, tiie haction to 
word, and the word to the haction. 

“ 1 shall do ourselves the onorof drop¬ 
ping over at the public recantation day, 
which I believe is on the 0th utt. when 
we opes shall find master Stephen will be 
able to give us a perfect specimeat of bis 
speaking genus, perticalorly os myself and 
some more amatoors here be getting up a 
liltle bit of a Hurl-Letter ourselves to 
amuse the neyboiirs at Christmas—the 
Munimers being too old and noisp now— 
; ill! opes Master Stephen will be balde. 
to lake a part in our “ High life below 
stairs” fur he was bill ways fond of the 
kitchen maids and table beer. 

“ With most great respect 
“ I remains. Sir, 

“ Yours, down lo the ground, 

“SARAH CASEY.” 

“ Bear llii.s, bear all." I have told 
yon slrange things in my liiut^ my 
readers and friends, but you may take 
my word for it now—I never will be 
a ichoolmasler. 

J. F. STUART. 

July, 1824. 


ASSOCIATION. 

“■ There’s not a wind, but whispers of thy name- 
And not a flow’r that grows beneath the moon. 
But in its hues and fragrance tells a tale 
Of thee, my lovef to thy Mirandola.’’ 


Bahev Cornwall. 
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PJESTUM. 

« * * * 


Wreck of the mighty—relics of the dead— 
Who may remove the veil o’er Peestum spread. 
Who pierce the clouds that rest upon j'our naine^ 
Or from oblivion’s eddies snatch your fame ?— 
Yet as she stands within your mould’ring walls, 
the days of former pride recals; 

And at her bidding—lo ! the Tyrrhene shore. 
Swarms with its countless multitudes once more; 
And bright pavilions rise—her magic art 
Peoples thy streets, and throngs thy busy mart; 

In quick succession her creative pow’r 
Restores the splendour of Phenicia’s hour. 
Revives the Sybarite’s unbless’d repose, 

Toss’d on the foldings of the Paestum rose, 
Leucimia’s thraldom—Rome’s imperial sway. 

The Vandal’s triumph—and the robber’s prey. 

0 

But truth beholds Ihce now, a dreary waste. 
Where solitude usurps the realms of taste; 

Where once tliy doubly blooming roses smil’d. 
The nettle riots, and the thorn runs wild: 
Primeval silence brooils upon thy plain. 

And ruin holds her desolate domain : 

Save where, in massive pride, three temples stand 
Colossal fragments of a mighty land. 

Sepulchral monuments of fame, that tow’r 
In proud derision of barbarian pow’r; 

That still survive and mock, with front sublime. 
The spoiler’s vengeance, and the strifes of time. 

Majestic fanes—^your giant forms display 
The solid grandeur of that early day. 

Whose ripening, softening, chaster art, we trace. 
Mellowing Egyptian bulk with Doric grace. 

Ere Athens knew to raise, with purer style. 

The airy columns of the Ionic pile; 

Ere yet with ornament profusely “ dight,” 
Coriuthian splendour bursts upon the sight. 

Majestic fanes of deities unknown, 

Ages have roll'd since here ye stood—ralone— 
Since your walls echoed to the sacred choir. 

Or blazed your altars sacrificial fire. 

‘ And now—^the wand’ring, classic pilgrim sees 
The wild bird nestling in the sculptur’d frieze ; 
Each fluted shall: by desart weeds embraced. 
Triglyphs, obscured entablatw-is ddaced, 

See’s ill-timed verdure clothe each awfiol pile 
While nature lends her melancholy smile. 

And misplaced garniture of flowers that shed 
Their sweets, as if in mockery of the dead. 
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lujustuque noveicn.” 

VlKtilU, 


Sally tells me that you are not 
mamma," said a pretty curled head¬ 
ed boy of about four years of age, 
laying great stress upon the pronoun, 
and bursting into tears, as he address¬ 
ed a beautiful young woman, who 
had become the wife of a rich wi¬ 
dower ; “ but," continued he, “ 1 told 
her that you was my ma, and Nanny’s 
too." ” You did right,” said the 
Countess, “ I hope to prove myself 
a mother to you both; for, in marry¬ 
ing your father, I made a vow to have 
no separate interest or affections, to 
love wtiat he loved, and to honour 
and obey his will,” then kissing the 
child, and giving him an apple, she 
dismisstHi him, smiling him out of the 
room, and she never looked so en¬ 
chanting. “This is admirable, thisis 
as it ought to be,” said 1 to myself, 
“ but she is only the wife of a few 
montlis, and 1 sincerely hope that she 
will col .tinue as she has begun, and 
that, when a second family occupies 
tlic-same rootj she >\ill conscientiously 
dischaige her common duty to botli, 
aud make but one heart and feeling pre¬ 
vail with all the children alike.” The 
scene whicli had just passed before my 
eyes filled my mind with deep reflec- 
tion,and 1 could nothelpthinking how 
momentous a thing it is, to introduce 
a wife, who is not the parent of her 
husband's family, into it. What jea¬ 
lousy ! what injustice! what strife 
docs not occur from such,a unioif! 
how many struggles to alienate prior 
affection, what poutings and strivings 
to do away with claims of a former 
date! A man and woman ought 
to think thrice, before they give a no¬ 
minal mother to inotherltss children. 
Purity is compromised, delicacy is 
robbed of its celestial bloom, und 
E, M. Julif, 1S34. 


justice wavers when the buxom 
w'ldow spurns her lone pillow, to give 
hcrchildicn a father-i«-/fln', and her¬ 
self a sccondjord. 'I'he commence¬ 
ment of such engagements is founded 
either in passion or in interest, each 
of which is at variance with the duty 
they have to perform towards unof¬ 
fending children, often made enemies 
from ill treatment, aud I am at a loss 
to account for the preference usually 
shewn to a second family, by the 
parent of both; the contracting party 
who has but one family, more natural¬ 
ly leans to it, but the mutual parent 
sins against nature by such conduct, 
whilst the other party offends honor 
and humanity in a minor, although 
not less dangerous degree, htjuslaquc 
nomrea applies too generally to the 
second wife of an uxorious widower, 
et it depends on her alone to merit a 
etter name, and it appears to my 
humble conception, that a woman 
cannot mom effectually endear herself 
to hur husband, than by considering 
his children and her own as a com¬ 
mon stock in love, and by making 
their interest and happiness one com¬ 
mon cause. The stickling tor pre¬ 
ferences, in any shape, is tlic begin¬ 
ning of evil, and will end in misery 
and injustice, the laiiiits about un¬ 
equal birth, furl line, beauty, and 
(often ideal) mciiU, undermine do¬ 
mestic peace, and often end in enor¬ 
mous Climes. Slighted children run 
headlong to ruin and despair, take to 
idle habits and a vicious life, imbibe 
at an early age, the poison of envy 
and hatred, fall off from the duty and 
affection to a first parent, or pine in 
the wasting agonies of sensibility, 
wounded by neglect, and engender 
an indifference as to conduct; for re- 
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move tlie excitement to well-doing, 
and mental activity must ensue, deny 
the meed of praise, and exertion is 
blighted for over. If “ my poor dear 
last husband,” be a horror and re¬ 
proach to the second adventurer, 
who fain would say, “ would that 
he were alive!” surely the “ go away 
you troublesome tiling,” to the off- 
sjiring of him whom she is bound to 
love, bonour,and obey,must be e(iually 
grating a sound, and as calculated to 
foster regrets, resentments, and alter¬ 
ed feeling, that sensation which takes 
place of sated appetite, and of accom¬ 
plished, or disappointed, mercenary 
designs. Nevertheless tlicre is nothing 
more common in society, and we 
have daily proofs of its baneful ef¬ 
fects; here we have a fine youtli pre¬ 
maturely burned into the service of 
his country, 1o be killed off, or sacri¬ 
ficed to the yellow fever, merely be¬ 
cause he stood ill the way of Master 
Jackey, the produce of a second mar¬ 
riage ; there wo see loveliness and ten¬ 
der age a victim to rashness, an out¬ 
cast, a run-a-way, because the daugh¬ 
ter of her who lies, perhaps, in a new 
made grave, sins by inheriting her 
mother's beauty, and is a contrast to a 
jilain step-mother, who must rule the 
roast, unrivalled and uncoiilrolled. 
Tn one family, the child of the first 
matrimonial engagemnit flies home 
from having lost a father’s hciu-l—^in 
another, a wretched daughter marries 
the first being that as-ks her, merely to 
escape the tyranny of a,strange wo¬ 
man, placed in usurped authority 
over her. In lower lile, steji-fatbcrs 
cruelly chastising the wife’s children, 
disgust the hcliolder—and base wo¬ 
men, breaking the spirit of the chil¬ 
dren given in charge to them by the 
laws of society, awaken horror in an 
honest breast; doubtful and dangerous 
however, as these, repeated nuiitials 
are, it i-ipossible to perform tliedouhle 
duties thus imposed, and there are some 
rare examples to justify the remark. 
** What is a step-mother?” said Irish 
Pat to a neighbour countryman, 
“ why, ’’ says Booney, " a step, 
mother is a step towards being a mo¬ 
ther, and yet no mother at all, at all.” 
Bravo! Master Pat, but we will exa¬ 
mine another pictuic. I^dy Hartly 
ventured upon a widower of forty, hie 
had five children du premier lit. and 
a second family of the same niimbei 
was the consequence of the second 


engagement. Sir John was a sports¬ 
man, and so completely neglected 
all of them, that he could not be ac¬ 
cused of a preference to any onie of 
them, there take them away when 
they have had a glass of wine,” was 
his daily order at dessert time, touch¬ 
ing the second breed, “ I shall be 
gM when the vacation is over, and 
tlic brats return to school (or college),” 
was his remark concerning the first, 
wlienever they were at home; but his 
mild matron-iike lady was a mother 
to all without prejudice, preference, 
or injustice; she would play with the 
former like a child and a school com¬ 
panion, and was the tender nurse and 
preceptress of the latter. To reconcile 
one to another, to establish the closest 
Jinks of atfcction and amity between 
them, to recommend them to their 
father, to minister to their innocent 
pleasures, and to conceal their trivial 
faults, occupied her whefe time, and 
and they repaid her vvith the sincerest 
love. The lovely Laura married her 
guardian, a handsome man of fifty, 
for whom (on account of hia age and 
tlie parental office wliieh he had dis¬ 
charged towards her) she entertained 
more respect and esteem 1 liun admi¬ 
ration or impassioned fi elmg. lie had 
a son of twenty-one jeais of age, an 
officer of TJght Dragoon.',I' lld, expen¬ 
sive, and fond of pleasure, but of a good 
temper and feeling licart; he might 
have beheld any other step-mother 
with envy and mistrust, or he might 
have viewed a heautiliil young woman 
thus paired, wulh rogr.'t, or a criminal 
flume: but Laura was cast in such a 
gentle mould, tliat to know her was to 
be her friend, and she fulfilled her du¬ 
ties as a wife and as a mother in such 
a manner, as to captivate every one 
connected with the family. She ne¬ 
ver addressed Theodore by any other 
name than “my son;” and he found 
in her a mother, a sister, and a friend. 
Prouiof her elegant form and good 
tasje in dress, he was her frequent at¬ 
tendant in public; convinced of her 
j|cnevolent mind, she was his adviser 
and confidant, ever sweetening and 
mellowing down the least rigid word 
or action of her husband towards liis 
first-born. When he exceeded his 
pay and allowance, her purse made 
up the deficiency; and whenever 
he had committed an error, she 
was his apologist in the first in¬ 
stance, his directress in the second. 
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and his cbnsoialrix in care; and 
when no remedy could be found for 
what hid occuned, it was delightful 
to see the two tngether. As a proof 
of the mutual sentiment existing be¬ 
tween them, I remember him one day 
introdiKjing her to a foreign nobleman 
thus—“ Voila ma belle mere, vrai- 
nient belle, eJle esl non seulement ma 


mere, mais ma meilleure amie.” The 
play upon the words lieUe mere, 
makes all translation fall short of 
the original, but it does not hinder it 
from being copied from that life, 
which would be a blessing to society, 
and is what is advised by 

• PiiiLo Spectator. 


THE STARERS. 


Jvustirus expcctai dum tlefiitai amnix" e/e.—H orat. 


The yacant mind will naturally ex¬ 
hibit a vacant countenance; and he or 
she who knows little, will be surprised 
at almost evirv thing. From these 
causes we see (he ruatie, with broad, 
open eye, g:i/e at the shops of the iru'- 
tropobs,—eL'vate his eye-brov/s with 
aslonishmcnt at eveiy new object,— 
gape, to stnllification, at the highly- 
dressed d<irm; and dandy, nlu-m he 
supposes to be a duchess or a peer, 
from their gaudy trappings, (altboiigli, 
pel chance, tiu'y inav he a cyprian and 
an adventurer.) Whilst he slops, and 
fixes each (to him) uuaccuuutahlc 
novelty lu the living magic hintern of 
the town. V'iutons are the stones told 
at the expellee of such iguorants;— 
one, that a countryman slopped .sboit 
tor six hours d’emple-bar, expecting 
that the crowd would go by; another, 
that poor Giles made way for so many 
ladies and gentlemen in the street, and 
took his hat ml so often that he was 
laughed at, a crowd raised round Rim, 
and lastly, eased of his money and 
beaver; a third, (that of old Horaeff) 
who goes so far as to make his country 
bumpkin wait until the river runs by 
him, ^’hh due deference to 

this learned and witty writer, is a 
great stretch indeed, fie that, how¬ 
ever, as it may, we have, in the Bri¬ 
tish metropolis, a very striking ex¬ 
ample Uiat extremes approximate, in 
the custom which the higher orders 


have of bringing themselves dovvn to 
the level of the vulgar and unpolished, 
by a habit—I might almost say a 
system, of curious, insolent, prying, 
examining, analyzing, and arrogant 
staring; nor is tiiis indelicate, inur¬ 
bane custom confined to rank or sex, 
since we have starers and glass-ad¬ 
justers, from llie conqpited lord down 
to Ibe amjib.ibious fopliiig without a 
mune, whose ways of life are as various 
and uncert.iiu, as the changeful features 
and hues of Proteus and the Came- 
leon ; and from the front of brass of 
lost woman on the pav6 of London, 
up to the haughty Duchess, who, 
from her Lcuouche or opera box, 
lakes tlic measure Of you, as if you 
were unworthy to be placed “ betwixt 
the wind and (her) nobility.” lu 
our parks, our gatdens and our streets, 
nay, also in our. churches, theatres, 
and drawing-rooms, tlie starers are 
daily cncreasing, and annoying mo¬ 
desty, decency, timidity, the stranger, 
the supposed inferior, and the softer 
sex. /mongst men, (who ought to 
have more sense than to possess such 
a defect) wo have legions of them, 
blocking up passages at the opera and 
other dramatic houses, levelling their 
glasses, like pointed cannon, at every 
coming face, if new. The stare of 
impertinent curiosity is painful to 
meet, seeming as if it would say, 
** Damme,^who have we here ?" If it 
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lie as liacknial as Ihejr own, it is 
brass meeting brass; yet the thing is 
still shocking, where the glass does 
not act as a shield to the oifending 
eye, the offensive weapon is used in a 
barefaced act of unmanly want of 
feeling, and the pupil of a fool is 
bent in divers directions over the per¬ 
son of a lady, or a strange* ill accus¬ 
tomed to such barbarity; sometimes 
the fashionable gazer or glass-cccker 
scrutinizes the dress of his iellow man, 
or monkey, to detect any anomalies 
in the science of the toilet, and pio- 
noimces his victim a viil-gar fel-low, 
(thus syllabled) or a quiz, (a word 
evidently derived from unbecoming, 
contemptuous inquiry —mis ? Who 
have 'lee got here ? as already stated. 
In our other sex, proud females toss 
about their light heads, taking a 
bird’s-eye view of all around them, 
and shooting the darts of malice at 
those whom sympathy and identity of 
sex ought to makeobjicts of protec¬ 
tion and sensibility. Here we have a 
living doll dis'^ectiiig the dress of a 
retiring female,—using her.orj'ans of 
dhtinctivevess to count a thread in a 
veil, a wrinkle in a slocking, a wind¬ 
ing curl on an ivory forehead, and to 
envy or censure the multiplied 
flounces, feathers, or other external 
ornaments; I say exlcr/iaf, for real 
mind lias no ^hare in these opera- 
liors: the same perftct sex has 
■ trenched upon the usurpations of the 
male clnldreii of pride, by ei/e-nig the 
minor classes with that puttiv" doirn 
glance, ubich sins against Chiistian 
charity, but which, for the time, 
serves the pin pose ot impo.siiig, 

*' And fills up all the iiiighly void of 
sense.” 

Happi ly there arc men and women 
who have hearts and heads above this 
coimnon fault and trespass on huma¬ 
nity; Imt the number of delinquents 
IS still very great indeed, and they 
are likely to augment, trom thus tri¬ 
umphing in error, and annoying with 
impunity. The stareis out of coun¬ 
tenance of manly appearance (to 
seem and to be are not the same) so 
seldom meet with the punj.shment 
which they deserve, or are so cowardly, 
in selecting meek, mild, and bashful 


persons to act against, tliat very little 
hopes of their amendment can rea¬ 
sonably be entertained; and the bold 
gentlewomen, or rather, the bold wo¬ 
men, who ought to be gentle, have 
been so long tolerated in this breach 
of decorum, that their conversions 
seem also a little doubtful; but if 
seeing themselves in print can prove 
beneficial, by inducing them to self- 
correetion, I shall feel amply paid for 
the regn ts which 1 have entertained 
on their account, and for the lime 
thus dedicated to their reformation. 
Let them be persuaded, that one of 
the most amiable qualities of their 
sex is the yielding to the voice of ad¬ 
vice, and that the tiiumph over self 
is the brightest of their conquests. 
The amiable woman who can own 
her errors and feebleness, has a direct 
claim to protection, and to added 
atlbction, but the enterprizing woman, 
(whatever be her rank) who turns 
round to staie one ot her own sex out 
of countenance, or measures her man, 
as if for single combat, assumes all 
the haidihouil of the other sex, and 
loses all that is dearest in her own-— 
unsullied purity ot mind and conduct. 
The mnniken who weais a glass, with¬ 
out being uear-sighlcd, ami who uses 
it not fur coiivouieiice, but for the an¬ 
noyance of otbeis, is as trouble.^oine, 
and little more sufferable, Ihan the 
sporting dog, which being destined 
for the field, is introduced into the 
parlour, where the hiute is out of 
place, and perhaps becomes a terror 
to the aged—to women and children. 
But there are higher offenders Ilian 
these, namely, those who cast impure 
glances on all that is captivating and 
iiinooent, and who would blight the 
bloi-som of immaculacy by their gross 
oglings and pestiferous breath. All 
those who thus transgress, and 

t 

“ Give virtue scandal—innocence a fear, 
Or from the sol-eyed virgin steal a tear," 

wlftlher it be done by the breath of 
detraction, or the eye’s approach in a 
guilty form, ought to meet personal 
chastisement from their own sex, and 
be consigned to the contempt of the 
other. 

Pit I lo-Spectator. 
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“ TuEnE is," says that Jackanapes, 
Chrislopher North, or one of his im- 
derhngs, “ a dirty spirit of rivalry 
afloat, at present, among the various 
periodicals, from which ours only and 
Mr. Nicholls, the two gentlemen’s ma¬ 
gazines (if so, gentlemen are com¬ 
posed of humdrums and blackguards) 
are exempt. You never sec the Quar¬ 
terly praising the lucubrations of the 
Edinburgh, far less the Edinburgh ex¬ 
tolling tliose of the Quarterly. Old 
Monthly and New Monthly arc in cat 
and dog opposition. Sir llichard ex¬ 
claims that they have robbed him of 
his good name, while Tom Campbell 
is ready to go before his Lordship of 
Waithman, to swear that that was an 
impossibility. There is besides, a pair 
of Europeans boxing it out with most 
considerable pluck, and we arc proud 
to perceive our good triend Letts of 
Cornhill, bearing himselS boldly in the 
fight.” 

We have taken this passage from the 
commencement of a review of the 
Ritter Bann, a poem, by T. Campbell, 
Esq. If the reader should ask what 
has the Ritter IJanu to do with the jea¬ 
lousies that exist bctw'cen the Quar- 
teily and the Edinburgli, the New and 
Old Monthly, or the European and 
New European Magazines, we reply, 
we are as incapable of seeing any na- 
fured connexion as he is himself; but 
then there is aconnection between this 
want of connee.lion and the general 
character of Blackwood’s Magazine; 
for the most characteiislic feature in 
this periodical is, that it is continually 
shitting the scene and hopping from 
one subject to another. Its regular 
contributors are literary frogs who can 
move only by jumping, and however 
distant they may be tram you at one 
nimnent, they may be at your feet 
the very next, before you are aware; 
so that be ever so tender and mcrcilul 
by nature, you cannot always avoid 
trampling upon them, unless you sub¬ 
mit to the chance of hurting yourself 
in your endeavouis to let them escape. 
We find ourselves in this predicameut 
at present. We imagined when we 
read the title of this article, viz. “ a 
running commentary on the Ritter 
Bann, a poem, by Thomas Campbell, 
Esq." that this “running” writer could 


not possibly think of running against 
us,having nothing to do withthecom- 
position of this piece j but so unsteady 
and irregular is Mr. Christopher in bis 
course, that he jumped aside to pve us 
a side knock before he grappl^ with 
the Editor of the New Monthly. He 
would, however; do well to keep clear 
of us in future, lest like the frog he 
should he trampled upon: at present 
we shall merely press upon him a little 
to make him feel our weight. There 
is, he says, besides the animosity that 
exists between the Quarterly and Edin¬ 
burgh, and the New and Old Monthly, 

“ a pair of Europeans boxing it out 
with most considerable pluck, and we 
are proud to perceive our good friend 
Letts of Cornhill, bearing himself 
boldly in the fight” Now we would 
ask, if that can be called a boxing 
match where one man strikes at ano¬ 
ther whom he cot^siders his antagonist, 
when that other so far from resenting the 
unprovoked attack, looks down upon 
him “ as if from a higher region, calm 
and cool, and keeps along the even 
tenor of his vvay," without either re¬ 
turning or appearing conscious of the 
blows which he received. This is 
precisely the sort of boxing match 
that iuus taken place between the New 
European and us. They have attacked 
us, hot we heeded them not—they have 
barked at us, but we only smiled at 
tlieir canine irritability of nerve; we 
pit ied, but envied not the prostrate con¬ 
dition in which they placed themselves, 
and the necessity to which they were 
reduced of adding one sin to another, 
by attacking that very magazine which 
they had already endeavoured to in¬ 
jure in the most fraudulent manner; 
at least if our notions of fraud be cor¬ 
rect, by as.suming its title simply qua¬ 
lified, by the epithet “ New,” and 
publishing it at Asperne’sshop. What 
they have said of us, however, we 
knt>w only through this intimation of 
Mr. North, and some slight intimation 
that has been given us W a friend; for 
from the publication of the two first 
numbers, we never read the New Eu¬ 
ropean, we never noticed it, wc never 
recognized its existence, and therefore 
we could shew no ” pluck” in this 
boxing match in which good Mr, 
-Christopher wishes to make his read- 
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era believe we have engaged. But we 
are told that Mr. Letts “ bears him- 
•Self boldly in the fight." If it require 
bravery to strike at a man who will 
not lift a hand to you: we believe 
there is not a coward on the face of the 
earth. But, no doubt, Mr. Christo* 
pher will sa)', our fears kept us quiet. 
We beg to remind him that we have 
manifested no fears in exposing his, 
Mr. Christopher’s, cant, inconsistency, 
and absurdity; and he has not had as 
yet, the courage to defend himself, or 
we should rather say, to attempt his 
defence, for to defend absurdity is be¬ 
yond his power, except when he comes 
in contact with a fool, and if he finds 
us idiots, we are willing to submit to 
any chastisement which he may be 
able to inflict upon us. We shall now 
inflict a little upon him by'way of 
shewing his transcendent powers as a 
critic, or to speak seriously, to shew 
what impudence he must have as* 
sumed in pretending to review a poem, 
neither the beauties nor the faults of 
which he was capable of perceiving. 
We shall give such parts of the poem 
as he has quoted at the commencemeut 
of his critique with his comments as 
he proceeds, taking the liberty, at the 
same time, of adding our own com¬ 
ments, in order to shew what value is 
to be set on Mr. Christopher North’s 
criticisms. He begins with the begin¬ 
ning, and quotes tlic first lines of the 
poem thus:— 

“ The Ritter Bann from Hungary 
Came back retiowaeJ in arms, 

Blit scurniiig jousts of chivaliy. 

And love aud ladies cliarni»,. 

While' other knights held, revels be, 
Was wrapt”— 

“ in what says the gallant Christo¬ 
pher, wishing to insinuate that the 
poet had wrapped him in something 
unsuited to the time and place, and to 
the mood of mind in which he hap¬ 
pened to be at the <raoinent. But let 
us see whether tlie wrapper which the 
critic would throw over the shoulders 
of tlie knight was more naturally se¬ 
lected than that which the poet as¬ 
signs him. “In what?” Surtout? 
Koquelaire ? Poodle Benjamin ? 
Bang-up? Doblado? Irock? Wrap- 
rascal? No, no! What then? Sheet? 
Blanket? Quilt? Coverlet? Counter¬ 
pane? No; what then? why 

« In thoughta of gloom ^ 

And in Vienna’s hostelrie, , 

Slow paced bis lonely room.” 


Now whether ** thoughts of gloom” 
became Ritter Bann at this same mo- 
, ment or not, the reader cannot possi¬ 
bly determine until he reads, if not 
the sequel, at least a considerable part 
of the poem. But this notorious 
humbug of a critic, taking it for 
granted, that wo ought to know at 
once what garment suited him, with¬ 
out waiting to know the situation in 
which he was placed, and the mood 
of mind consequent upon this si¬ 
tuation, will have it that he should be 
at once wrapped up in a Bang-up, or 
Wlaprascal,—that the poet has clothed 
him in those mental robes which be¬ 
came him at the moment, for he 
sought not to de>cribe his material 
garmentithe reader will easily per¬ 
ceive when he discovers from the sub- 
seijiient part of the poem that Ritter 
Bann was at this moment the victim of 
jealousy; and even his slowly pacing 
the room miglit lead any reader to 
.suppose from its harmony with 
“ thoughts of gloom,” that his mind 
must be under tlie influence of some 
mental agitation. But says Mr. Chris¬ 
topher “ this is a very novel and ori- 
ginalcharactcrinournow-a days poe¬ 
try.” If it be lioth novel and original 
the poet has tlie greater merit: if it be 
neither, it may still have very great 
merit; for at this time of day it is 
nearly impossible to create a cliarae- 
tcr peifoctly novel and original, so 
that win tiler (he character he original 
or not, the critic’s observation is 
equally absurd, unless be maintain 
that there is no merit where them is no 
originality; but to maintain Ibis would 
be to prove himselt^ and almost all 
the writers of the day, a parcel of 
dunces and imitators. How dilfereiit 
were the ideas of Boileau on this sub¬ 
ject fiom those of Mr. Cliristy; but 
to quote his .sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject, in reviewing Mr. C. North's ab¬ 
surdities would be throwiug pearls 
before swin^: it would be telling him 
a something which he could not un- 
dcr.-tan4,. But one quotation more 
from the poem, and we have done with 
this humbug. We shall not go be¬ 
yond the next quotation 

“ There entered ope whose face he knew, 
Whose voice be was aware 
He oft at mass had listened to 
In the holy bouse of prayer.” 

Here the rhodomontade Christopher 
triumphantly asks, “ who is this flne 
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fellow ? Wait a moment and you 
will be told.” The reader cannot but 
perceive that the object of the critic’s 
remark is to shew that the person who 
enters is a very different person from 
what we might expect from the pre¬ 
ceding stanza. According to the cri¬ 
tic it seems these lines give us reason 
to expect some “fine fellow,” but for 
our parts we should be rather inclined 
to expect some godly and reverend 
minister of the gospel, and such the 
poet represents him:— 

“’Twas the abbot of St. James’s monks, 
A fresh and fair old man. 

His reverend air arrested e’en 
The gloomy Ritter Banii.” 

Thecriticalsoquarrels with the wqird 
JresA as not suitai to an old man 5 but 


we are certain the po^ could not se* 
lect from the English language a term 
more appropriate to the character 
whom he pamts, for by the term fresh 
he wishes to evince that a holy and 
virtuous life is calculated to make 
us look young, even in our old age, 
that is, it throws a freshness over the 
countenance which is the joint result 
of a temperate life, and a conscience 
at peace with itself. 

We have now quoted sufficient to 
shew that the beauties of poetry are 
in the eyes of Christopher North, Esq. 
its greatest blemishes, and our object 
in doing so is to guard our readers 
against the influence of bad taste, and 
to shew them how liable they are to 
be humbugged by sudi vile produc¬ 
tions as Bl^k wood’s Magazine, 


A VISION. 

C Continued from page 43.J 

A mist, intense as if the blue air breathed 
By half a generation, had imbued, 

With all its depth of azure, one dense veil 
Of vapour, which had gather’d round me, now 
Dissolving, shew’d the visionary scene 
Was shifted ; but, alas!, I quickly found 
The same dark tragedy was acting still. 

And still the same sad part in it was mine. 

On the steep rising of a dun moss-bank, 

A ^onuin couch’d:—the stream that crept thereby 
Was shrunken as the veins of bloodless Age; 

While the red leaves dropt round her, as the year 
Sigh’d out its death-gasp on theii sickening leaves; 

And many a leaf fell on the brook, which drifted them 
'I’o its dim (X-Ige, and would not bear them further, 
Upon that wave wliose thin and faltering flow 
Was all the desolate scene retain’d of life, . 

Or light, save one lone cloud above the west. 

Still gazing after the last sun, and seeming 
To shout in triumph, “ 1 beWd him yet," 

A rough-hewn bridge had, by some peasant hands, 
Been bent across tlie rill; but its bed yielded, 

And all that summer's thirsty noons bad left. 

Now rippled^hrough the piles of the sunk pier. 

Leaving the mid arch waterless. A lorn. 

Though haply flhee joy-tenanttd cot, uprear’d 
Its roofless wall, in a wood’s growing shadow; 

The blossom-briar through the bare lattice held 
Its fragrant offering; but no rosier maid 
Wa.s there to cull it for her bosom. Fresh 
And flowery hillocks varied the smooth vale; 

£iut they were drear as tombs, for no young cherubi 
Were bounding over them; and (he deep verdure 
Of their small summits gave the heart a pang. 
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To think how many a summer must have died 

Since the gay foot of childhood wanton'd there,_ 

To think, that just such gorgeous green, perchance. 
Now flourish’d o’er that very childhood's grave. 

A low and half articulate murmuring told 
That winds were somewhere on the wing; but far 
Or fearful seem’d their flight} for if they kiss’d 
The night-flow^ers in their dewy sleep, it was 
Without disturbing them. Ay e. Night already 
Rear'd high her sable standard o’er the earth. 

And all did homage; whatsoe'er had earliest 
Been basking in the smile of morn, was irow 
The first to own her dark-eyed rival’s power. 

That fairy time of light and loveliness. 

When the last beamy stragglers after the sun’s 
Bright host of unstain’d splendours, many-huecl 
As the magnificent though motley train 
Skirting an emperor’s march, over the fields 
Of heaven display their variegated garbs 
In beautiful disorder; ivhen the embrace 
Of kindred colours melting into one. 

Or tlie more exquisite severing of soil streaks. 
Which in the brilliant bitiaking of their tints 
Unfold the richest, as when lovers part. 

And HOPE is left between them,—told such tales 
Of love, of light, of grandeur, and of glory. 

As none would have believed, had earthhf pencil 
Dared vouch those wonders of a sunset sky. 

That time of sweet sights, and of sweeter thoughts. 
Had fallen asleep, like an ill-watching slave. 

Even on the lap of Day, o’er whose repose 
’Twere sure an easy task to hold, until 
Its ending, such a gossunier canopy 
As the loose beams and clouds enwove together! 

No stars w'ere out, ami Cynthia’s half-closed eye 
Scarce overpeep’d the black and tufted crags 
That lay piled up against the faded east. 

Giving its very gioom an air of pale , 

Comparative lustre; while oh the opposite verge 
Of earth, a dull cold length of duskier brow'n 
Than Autumn throws upon her latest leaf. 

Lay withering—-the cast chrysalis of light. 

Metliought, as 1 moved onward, the chill power 
Of murk o'fershadowings, and purblind gleams. 
More dismal than impenetrabh' shade. 

Fell on my soul as might the curdling touch 
Of Death’s damp hand upon a breathing breast. 

And yet that soul had lung been rlarkly bound 
Within the icy zone of its check’d feelings! 

Why should it shudder then Y Was there a woe 
Still to be fear’d, more dtadly than those deadliest 
With which a wanton fate can wounci the young— 
The fond, and bid them, in their writhings, live. 
Than scorn’d affection—hope for lEver blasted— 
Than phrenzy,* which for every luckl thought 
It quenches in the brain, seats there, instead, 

A rayless and corroding fire, that eatetb 
Sluggishly inward, burning not the less 
For tiiat it never brightens into flame ? 

We know not lialf how keen the shaft of pain. 
Until it speedeth to us tlwough the heart 
Of one we love, howevkr wrong’d by hci". 

(7b 6c concluded in oue next,) 
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The Sweepings of >//;/ Studij. liy 
the Compiler of “ The Hundred 
Wonders of the World.” London, 
WhitUtker. 

Notwithstanding the discrepan¬ 
cy which our author is pilty of at 
the very threshold of tins perform¬ 
ance, we allude to the silly bit of af¬ 
fectation conveyed in the idea, that 
what he himself at first neglects and 
discards, should afterwards, and from 
the taste of a servant, be deemed of 
value; and although we think Sweep¬ 
ings but an uncomplimentary title to 
catch the reading world, which, in 
these days of improved authorship, 
looks for something tetter tiian tlie 
mere refuse, the cast away offerings of 
com position, offerings which that term 
certainly implies, we yet hesitate not in 
placing the author of the single 
volume before us, tolerably high as an 
amusing, and diligent, if not very 
deep, and very instructive companion.. 
And tliis, in an age which is daily, 
almost hourly, fal with something 
aliovc misrc mediocrity, and when ge¬ 
nius is, springing up not only in the 
high pluce^ of literature, but also in the 
lowly valhfcs—the quiet retreats; for 
each haiulct lias its poet and its chro¬ 
nicler : in such an atmosphere, peo¬ 
pled with such spirits, it is, we repeat, 
no light praise to have produced a 
book which has enticed readers 
enough, not only to ease its publish¬ 
ers' counters of a first, but to supply 
them again with a second edition. 

Fortunately lor us reviewers, whose 
labours are even more multifarious, 
and almost as awful as those enacted 
by the son of Jupiter and Alcmena, 
we have not in this instance to unravel, 
the intricacies of a continuous t|le, or 
the labyrinth of a wire drawn myste¬ 
ry ; the book, excepting, in its ttle 
page arid its “ finis,” has no particular 
bemnning, nor middle, nor end, but 
rather, has a himdr^ beginnings, 
and middles, and ends—it is an Oila- 
podrida—a Gailimaufrey— 

an olio 

Compiled trom quarto and frum folio, 
Ftom iiainphlet,newspni)cr,uud teok”—> 

And contains also, which is quite as 
K. M. Julti, 1824. 


good a thing, the gleanings of the 
author’s own peregrinations, which 
appear to have been by no means rc- 
restricted and bounded by the white 
cliffs of Albion; for like the wise 
Grecian, he seems to have visittHl 
many countries and cities, and therein 
to liave given us a smattering 
of his observations. Our readers, 
however, will be as little disposed to 
expect an encounter with an Odyssey 
as we were—there was but one who 
could bend the bow of Ulysse-s. 

How many of us, in the museum 
of a concliologisL or the aviary of a 
bird fancier, would fix upon file same 
shell, or the like chorisler—perhaps 
no two would be of the same opinion, 
and we apprehend the result will be 

n muoh the same with reference 
e curiosities of our author's 
study. We therefore would not have 
it tliouglit that the few specimens we 
give are, in our opinion, certain of 
propilmting the sympathies of all, 
but only as apiieariug, some of 
the best to our judgment and 
taste, as well as being from their 
brevity more amenable to extraction. 
They arc also, as far as our recollec¬ 
tion serves, new, which we cannot say 
of several in the volume; for, be « 
known to the relator, and his coadju- 
tress Sukey, that we (that is, the 
writer of this notice) have before us 
at this moment, the work of our own 
hands, sundry inestimable scrap books, 
the result of our observations and our 
reading, and where, among other 
equally clever, and facetious, and 
choice bits of literature, are not a 
few word for word prototypes of our 
friend's “ Sweepings." In vary truth, 
and out of all question, we need not 
travel to Syracuse or Ephesus to match 
his Dromius, and we can find a bro¬ 
ther to his Antipolis in the land we 
live in. But this is a trifle; and if 
there be two Simon Pures in the field, 
why, the more merriment for the 
Commonwealth. Can the following 
be the origin of a very old, and much 
bruited proverb— 

“ ROOI1BS IN ORAIN. 

“ Some years ago, the Welsh curate of 
the Isle of Grain, on the borders of Kent, 
K 
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Went stark mud ihe forew (rf 

drink, and was sorely teased by his flouk, 
hy the younir iry more es[ieci.dly, 

‘ Rogues,’ siiid ilie indij'jiiiitf TiiilV, 
^uve to be lnund in nl! l.iii iiiy 

jjiirihhioiiers are Itoffua in Orain.' " 

There is a good deal of ingenuity 
and ready wit. discoverable in the 
atiecdotc that immediately follows 
this—judge for yourselves readers. 

“THB BOnOONtSB EXPRCTtJITS. 

“ A Bulognc^ curdiiml haviu.'r been 
raised to the Papal dignity, not only Ins 
relatives, but all who Inid ibe slightest 
knowledge of him, flocked to Rome 
from Bologna, each seeking Ins siiare of 
tlie good things in his lluliness’s gift. 
The newly-elected Pope, however, was 
resolved to be.siow bis favours un such 
only as bad merit—a commodity which, 
it seems, wn.s with his countrymen 
somewhat scarce. A wag hit on the ex¬ 
pedient of posting on the walls of the 
capital: Sedie di ritorno par Bo/ogna. 
Return-cliaise.® for Bologna. The Bo¬ 
lognese look the bint; and Home was 
.soon treed of llieir iniportnnuie pre¬ 
sence.” 

And the next which bears our note 
of admiration, nill, without doubt, 
excite speculation and wonder, in 
those who have been in the habit of 
considering Jobnnv Bull superior in 
every thing, and .Johnny BuH’.s police¬ 
men the cleverest conjurors at this 
hour, beneath the sim. We slioiild 
fancy this proof, won from the Adria¬ 
tic, \vill sha.kc some people’s faith, and 
cicaJe sceptics Irom the national 
deed. Every body could steal, but 
who could rt store undetected the rilled 
property. 'I’lie poor mailman thought 
it a iniieh cleverer trick for his victim 
to leap up on his “ tower on high,” 
than to throw himself down it. 

“a kkw rniCK oe i.erekdemaix. 

“ Venice was niicienily famed for lU 
admirable police. It linppctied one 
moriiing that a Frciicii liobleman, in 
taking a few turn.-, iii the .sipiare of .St. 
Mark, h-id ills pocket picked ol a viihi- 
iiblu fiiiiiily watch. Instantly on ascer¬ 
taining ins loss, Im repaired to the police 
departiiieut, and expres-ed, witli little 
discretion, and in iinmetisiired terms, his 
surprise that under its so-mucb-vuiinted 
regulations, such an accident should have 
befallen him in the middle of the day, 
and in so public a place. 

“ ‘ Be careful how you speak of the 
police of Venice,' said the ('ommiscary 
to whom he addressed hiniv'lf; ‘ your 
quality of foreigner will not shelter you, 
if your intectlves should run to too great 


a length. Deposit here four zecblns, and 
repair to-morrow moruing, at eleven 
o’clock, to tile .spot where }ou lost your 
wii'cb, with an assurance that it will be 
l•^‘sl(■.i•cd to you,' The Frenchman was 
punctual, and waited uniil two without 
any tidings of his watch. Still more 
enraged than before, be ugaiu presented 
liiin.self to the (lonimissary, venting the 
bitterest imprceiitio'is, and swearing by 
the Blessed Virgin, the devils iu hell, 
and all the saints in Paradise, that he 
hiid been shamefully bubbled, having 
not only lost his watch, but his zechins, 
together with his time, which be held to 
be equally valuable. ‘ Look to your 
fob,’ said the Coitiinissary, and there, to 
his utter asiunislmient, Monsioiir foeiul 
/j/.v inutck. 

“ ‘You bn veto learn something further 
of the Venetian police,’ added the Com¬ 
missary, ‘ for which purpose here is an 
oflicer who w ill accompany you.' Hav¬ 
ing descended to a subterranean apart¬ 
ment, his guide led him, by several 
gloomy, vaulliul jiassuges, in cros.siiig 
which he became mure and mure anxious 
as to what was to befnl him, to a ebara- 
ber, diiiilj' lighted by a lamp, where, in a 
recess, tli.‘ curtain of which was drawn 
aside fur Ins iiispedinn, suspended by a 
cord, he saw the thief.** 

We have room but for oce more. 
It verifies what we h.ave before lieaid 
of our Gallic neighbours—of the 
olden time of course—their light¬ 
heartedness, if not light-hcartedness 
in defeat. As for the epigram and 
the challenge to the Blackw'ood men, 
we have little to say, ixccpting to 
wonder (hat our author should wish a 
iScottih tiumslation of an eloge, as old 
as our grandmother, and which has 
bccu done into English, we know not 
how long a time, and been sjrorted 
into coUections bad, good, and indif¬ 
ferent. We would have given Ihe 
northern tomahawks a tough bit of 
novelty at least to mutilate. 

” Ufi HICUU. At, DICHO HAV GKAM 
TRRCHO. 

“ Jietveen the Deed and the Word the 
a ’idJs it preat. 

“ Being, in the year 1800, ut the great 
fair of Beaucitire, in Languedoc, which 
v#lls then .siiflicienlly crowded, iind where, 
in more peji(x*fiil tiroes, were to be seen 
throngs of individuals belonging to every 
nation of eontiuentiil Europe, without 
reckoning the Asiatic nnd Alrican traf¬ 
fickers who proceeded thither, by the 
Gulf of Lyons, witli goods for barter or 
sale, I entered a picture-dealer's booth, 
and there, among other curious prints of 
the same cast, met with one representing 
Lnid Nelson, on the quarter-deck of the 
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flaj^'Sbip I’Orienl, in tbe act of deliver¬ 
ings Ills sword to Admiral Briiyes, tli« 
French onmmander-iii-cbief. This mnst 
have happened, agteeabl}’ to the version 
of the print, in an early part of tlie 
battle of Aboiikir, the ship lieing de¬ 
scribed as without injury to hull, masts, 
sails, or rigging; or, to employ the sai¬ 
lor’s phrase, us having a// sittwliiig. So 
far (he British hero. Nelson, was lucky 
in his disaster, ns he might otherwise 
have been at the side of his gallant ad¬ 
versary, Briiyes, when, Viy Uie explosive 
force of gunpowder, his flag was seen 
Boating in the ambitmt air. 

“ The reader is not to be told, that, 
after the battle of the 4th of .Tune, the 
representative of the people, Jeun-Bon- 
Sniiit-Andro, landed at Brest, to proclaim 
on ills side the vietory comnioiily ascribed 
to T.ord Howe; and h(' innj likewise 
have heard that the battle of Tmfalgar 
was ftdlow'pd by a like ga«conade. lie 
may have yet to learn, hoviever, that this 
rKse fte ffunte is a® old as the Itut'le of 
Oudenaiile, when so signal a vie(o-y over 
the French was gained by llie cotifederates 
under the great Duke of Marlborough. 
For thi.s reason I shall present him with 
an epigram, which, I hare good jiHtho- 
rity for saying it now makes its first ap¬ 
pearance in print. I have al-o to say, 
that, if any one of the ingenious contri¬ 
butors to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga¬ 
zine will favour the numerous readers of 
that valuable miscellany with an Plnglish 
version of this epigram, I will endeavour, 
witliout binding myself by an absolute 
promise, to select for him, from my store 
of French manuscripts, at least half a 
dozen others, equally original, and of 
equal point. They shall lie sent to any 
address in London or Edinburgh he may 
name, under the signature of any one or 
severM, of the twenty-six lettois in the 
Englisli alphabet, at his choice. 

" KLOOK DES FRAKCAIS. 

Quetqu’un fit ces vers npres hi hataille 
d’Oudenarde eu ItOS, en I’honiicnr des 
Fran^ai-.. 

Un Gascon, d’humenr goguenarde, 
Arrivant dii camp a Paris, ’ 

Apres I’nffaire d’Oiidenanle, 

Se trouva, dit-on, fort surpris; 

C’^toit de voir qae, dans les rue.s, 

On faisoit partont grands feux. 

PoHr un hataille perdue, * 

CoDime pour un succds heuraux. 

Ah 1 cadedis, riant sous cape, ^ 
Badauds, vous fnites, leur dit-il, 

Ainsi qne la pierre k fusil, 

Plus de feu tant plus on vous frappe. 

“ He may not disapprove of the fol¬ 
lowing, OS an easy exercise for his pen. 

Monsieur de Condeoileredii reward of 
a thousand crowns to the poet who should 
make the finest quatrain, to be placed at 
the foot of the statue of (he Great 


Coid^. This one was the production of 
a Gascon. 

“ Poor c616brer tant de vertus, 

Tant de hauls fails, et tant de gloire, 
Mille 6cus, mo'rbleu, mille ^ons, 

Ce n’est pas un sol par victoire.” 

The author, further on, felicitates 
himself on the total absence of im¬ 
propriety and indelicacy from all his 
writings; but we apprehend there 
would be no great difficulty to dissipate 
in some measiirethe complacent effects 
of tbi.s flotleiing unction, by a mere ci¬ 
tation of more than one of the anec¬ 
dotes v.'liich the:;e “ Sweepings" have 
preserved. For instanct-, now might 
not the inuendos, which are pretty 
neaily allied to scandal, have been 
-swept out with the dust of his .study, 
W'ithout injury to bis book, and which 
appear at the coucliilion.5 of hissensi- 
bJo observations, from the axiom 
“ Coinpaiisous, however smart,seldom 
fails to be odious,’’ and does the 
“ oxliibitiou of a prude,’’ selected by 
the particular desire of maid Sukey, 
say much for her delicacy, or her pity 
for the failings of her sex. The anec¬ 
dote, at all events, does little credit 
to “ the bold Colonel of Dragoons,” 
wJio, it appears to u<, was within an 
ace of a lunatic, in the achievement 
of the affair chroniided, let the lady 
so insulted be ever so much of a 
Joseph Surface in petticoats. Neither 
are we much better pleased with the 
unnecessary rakings up of bye-gone 
disgraces and errors, as evinced in his 
portentous story, which is heralded 
by the quotation, *' and do nut say 
’tis superstition,” from the Winter’s 
Tale; there seems much ungener¬ 
ous sarcasm, much of reminiscent hate 
mixed up in its composition. The 
person attacked has received the pu¬ 
nishment of shame and contempt, and 
therefore there can be neither valour 
nor discretion in hunting him down 
to the death, gibbeting him afresh 
upon old racks, or pelting him with 
superstitious and silly appliances. 
We know no more of this ^neral, of 
whose misrule in Spanish America, 
tlic records of the period speak, than we 
did of Khubla Khan, or do of his late 
majesty of the Sandwiches; but we feel 
that our author would not have done 
ill, by keeping the anecdote to him¬ 
self, and that he will do well in cashier¬ 
ing it previously to a third edition. 

The style of the work, and to con¬ 
clude our summary, is rather plain 
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than ambitious, perhaps it is better 
that it should be so; for we have al¬ 
most as great an antipathy to a flower- 
strewing teller of stories, as we have 
to gilded embellishments upon the 
monuments of antiquity; still some 
of bis expressions might have admit¬ 
ted of a pnining application, and as 
brevity is the soul of wit, we are quite 
sure that not a few of the anecdotes 
would have suffered nothing by a 
departure from prolixity, the sting in 
the tail, the ultimate of epigrammatic 
bounce, would even have been height¬ 
ened by the process. 

We speak these things out of our 
great love, and not from the prover¬ 
bial acerbity of our calling; forspite of 
the malversions we have noticed, and 
which, like the dips and un-Mac- 
Adamised flints of the road we travel¬ 
led, continually put us in mind that 
the course of man’s pilgrimage never 
did run smooth, we have to thank the 
anonymous collector for rendering an 
otherwise barren journey we have 
just taken, not only tolerable, but for 
even scattering plants of verdure and 
refreshing pools upon the desert down. 
For this and these, we wish him and 
Sukey “ hail and farewell,” and may 
he have more work for his pen, and 
she for her brush—^he is welcome to 
mutilate as long as she can restore. 
July, 1824. S. 

'rhe Chimney Sweeper's Friend, and 
Climhing Boy's Album, Dedi¬ 
cated by most gracious permis¬ 
sion, to his ‘Majesty, James 

Montgomery. With illustratioe 
designs by Cruickshank. 12mo. 
London, 1824. 

The wish to assist in the good work 
of ameliorating the condition of that 
class of little ^ings, who, in the pro¬ 
secution of their calling, seem almost 
to undergo a domestic slavery, for our 
use and benefit, and an anxiety to ex¬ 
tend and recommend to every one 
within the sphere of our interests, and 
may we add, our attractions, the em¬ 
ployment of those means to safety 
and comfort, which art has compas¬ 
sionately substituted for the preven¬ 
tion of nature's degradation; these 
considerations would alone have in¬ 
duced us to peruse, and to notice, this 
volume of variously contributed poe¬ 
try, the title of which, for the want of a 
due understanding of its contents and 
intents, might, we fear, have deterred 


the mere casual and hasty reader, and 
those who form their judgments from 
“ the outward flourishes," from be¬ 
coming the purchasers of an amusing 
olio, the patrons of an unostentatious, 
undisputed charity. To these reasons, 
if any apology were necessary, we may 
add that the King s name—“ a tower of 
strength,” as the gracious patron of 
the work, leads us to do homage to 
the real royalty of mind he thereby 
displays ;.and lastly, that James Mont¬ 
gomery, as a poet, is well worthy of 
passing greeting, and a giatulation 
of fellowship. 

The commencement of the volume 
comprises the documentory evidence 
laid before Parliament, and other 
commissions relative to the condition 
of the climbing boys, and the sug¬ 
gestions started to alleviate and abo¬ 
lish the worscr portion of their la¬ 
bours. These, as having for the most 
part appeared before, and evidently, 
from tiieir nature, not calculated to 
undergo the necessary abbreviation 
our selection would require, we pass 
over, and come to the other and con¬ 
cluding portion, which consists of 
pieces in prose and verse, by various 
writers of notoriety—the contributory 
gifts of genius, and friendship, and 
charity. Besides the editor, himself 
no ignoble champion, we find Bernard 
Barton, Allan Cunningham, Wiffen, 
Neele, Bowles, and other kindred 
spirits, writing in this labour of love, 
and stringing their beads of fancy to¬ 
gether, till it become as we will hope 
it will, as powerful in duty as the link¬ 
ed wand of the Lictor’s rod—as bright 
as the axe they bind. 

We have not room for many quota¬ 
tions—we do not regret this. Let us 
but once awaken sympathy, and we 
send our readers itself for admiration. 
The single specimen we now give is 
by the pen of Montgomery, and is 
wortliy of the author of the “ Wan¬ 
derer of Switzerland.” It is simply 
but pathftically beautiful— 

I know they scorn the dimbing-boy, 
Thcrugny, the selfish, and the proud; 

I know his villainous employ 
Is mockery with the th^htless crowd. 

So be it;—^brand with every name 
Of burning infiitny his art. 

But let his comiry bear the shame 
And feel the iron at her heart. 

I cannot coldly pass him by, 

Strlpt, wounded, left by thieves half- 
dead ; 
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Nor see an infant Lazarus lie « 

Atricb men’s gates, imploring bread. 

A frame ns sensitive as mine. 

Limbs moulded in a kindred form, 

A soul degraded yet divine, 

Endear to me my brother-worm. 

lie was my equal at his birth, 

A naked, helpless, weeping child ; 

And such are bortl to thrones on earth. 
On such hath every mother smiled. 

My equal be will be again, 

Down in that cold oblivious gloom, 
Where all the prostrate ranks of men 
Crowd, without fellowship, the tomb. 

My equal in the judgment day, 

He shall stand up before the throne. 
When every v'eil is rent away, 

• And good and evil only known. 

And is he not mine equal now? 

Ain I less fall’n from God and truth. 
Though “ wretch” be written on bis 
brow. 

And leprosy consume his youth ? 

If holy nature yet have laws 
Binding on man, of woman born, 

In her own court. I’ll plead his cause. 
Arrest the doom, or share the scorn. 

Yet, let the scorn that haunts his course 
Turn on me like a trodden snake. 

And hiss and sting me with remorse. 

If I the fatherless forsake.” 

Will not these affecting lines, with 
the assurance that there are many such 
scattered over the volume, together 
witli the explanations and intreaties 
we have, we fear, but too weakly, 
though conscientiously urged, excite 
attention, and procure suffrages ? Con¬ 
sidering diat the cause of the climbing 
boy involves nothing, as do some of our 
societies and institutions, which can 
cause a suspicion as to its ultimate 
advantage, or actual consequences; 
considering that it is not a cause 
bruited by a party, whether of religion 
or politics, or in which the sectarian is 
looked upon ungraciously by him of 
the establishment, and vice versA, or 
where the whig thunders his anathe¬ 
mas against the tory, by and by to be 
attacked in his turn; but tl^ it is 
solely and tndy the cause of charity, 
the removal of degradation, the stak¬ 
ing off an English fetter, and to 
e^t which, they of aU interests 
might safely congregate beneath one 
hallowed temple; when this is consi¬ 
dered, we wiU not fear but that the 
cause shall be won, and the election 
carried, with only dissentients enough 
to vindicate the wisdom and the 
power of a mightier than man, and to 


show that praifection is not attainable 
by mortality. Should the little pin¬ 
nace which Mr. Montgome^ has 
freighted with more than the riches of 
a golden fleece, obtain her victory and 
win her port, it will not be among 
the least happy of our reminiscences 
to look back upon our labours, and to 
say we too have invoked the gales 
tiiat breathed prosperously upon his 
canvas, we too have prayed for a 
glory upon his flag. 

July, 1824. S. 

Aureus, or the Life and Opinions of 

a Sovereign, If'ritien by himself. 

G. WiCHTMAN, Fleet-street. 

As it is not usual for sovereigns 
to give to the world their life and 
opinions, we hailed the title of this 
work with some curiosity, wuuder- 
iug who this communicative sove- 
could be. We rubbed our 
memory, and referred to the list of 
royal and noble authors, but could 
not find his name; from which one 
would think he belonged to the 
golden age. The thought then struck 
us, that it w'os another sjiecies 
of sovereigns of a very extensive 
dominion, to whom we wish always 
to own the firmest love and alle¬ 
giance. In fact, to this description 
of sovereigns we have always been 
much attached, although they never 
rained over or about us. The se¬ 
cret has, we dare say, by this time 
come out, that this sovereign instead 
of being the head of the people, is 
merely the representative of twenty 
shillings; who now comes foi'warcL 
in the most friendiv manner to re¬ 
late the whole of Ills adventures, 
which as we all know, his appear¬ 
ance is a passport to all classes of 
society, must doubtless come home 
to every man’s business and bo¬ 
som.” 

The idea of giving an inanimate 
thing the faculty of communication 
is clever, though we all know as old 
as /Gsop himself. Chrysal, or the 
Adventures of a Guinea,’’ was the 
best of this kind. In the present 
instance, the book before us contains 
some very accurate delineations of 
life and character, joined to a veiy 
considerable portion of penetration. 
The author also displays much of 
that knowledge, u^ich is aillcd 
•“ of the world in unravelling 
many of the petty frauds that the 
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inexperienced are daily uubjccted to 
in this vast metropolis, AUhouf(h 
db playing; some meapreness of style, 
and occasionally a portion of insipi¬ 
dity, it is a hook we should feel 
much inclined to take up for an 
cveniiisz’s lounge, or tlu-ow into 
our chaise as a companion foi' the 
jouniey. Its primdpal fa\ilt is a 
perpetual raising of curiosity, and 
never sufficiently gratifying it: an 
evil that is ajpt to put tlic reader iti 
ill-humour both with the author 
and his book. 

SCHF.T>lASMS prose and verse. By 

W. Hatton Hands. 1 vol. (i. 

Wightman, Fleet-street, 1824. 

This is evideutly the vvork of a 
young author, and one of no mean 


promise, it is as the title indicates, a 
series of unconnected pieces in prose 
and verse. Mr. Hands appears to 
be labouring under the discontent 
so natural to genius, but as be 
possesses sufficient talent to produce 
a sketch so tiiU of feeliTig and inter¬ 
est as “ Eliza Batemanhe has no 
reason to find faidt. We must there¬ 
fore, in the words of the poet, re¬ 
mind him, that 

■ Natim: has done her part 
Do thou but thine. 

This is a book wc can with confi¬ 
dence place in the hands of the ge¬ 
neral reader, as affording means for 
relaxation, aftei- graver or more im¬ 
portant pursuits. 
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It is not exclusively for the sake of 
modern art and modern artists that we 
print our monthly lucubrations, but 
for the sake of the public taste of Aht, 
collectively speaking. Wherefore we 
shall, from time to time, advert to such 
Exhibitions of the works of deceased 
masters as are set before the public, 
cither by the Directors of the British 
Institution, or other of the opulent 
proprietors of those grapluc treasures. 

Notwithstanding that these annual 
shews at the Britbh Gallery, have the 
effect which some years ago drew forth 
the witty sarcasms of “ the Catalogue 
Raisonnid'' —namely, that of bringing 
together a selection of works of long 
approved merit, and which have stood 
the test of ages, and placing them in 
comparison, as it were, with those 
miseellaneous assemblages of pictures 
of which modern Exhibitions must 
consist: and notwithstanding the ob¬ 
vious dreodvantages to the modem 
artists, of placing the standard works 
of those painters who have obtained 
high repuation, by the side of the 
woAs of those who are only proba¬ 


tioners or candidates for that meed of 
exalted minds, yet on the whole, we 
cannot but deem these annual Exhibi¬ 
tions of the select works of the ancient 
masters, among the good things 
that the British Institution has done 
for the public. To whatever the sup¬ 
posed disadvantage to modern artists, 
of this species ofinfluence may amount, 
we must hear in mind that modern 
sculpture, modern literature, and other 
arts, have ever lieen subject to a simi¬ 
lar species of influence. The public 
know this; and this knowledge incon¬ 
tinently mingles with theirsympathies; 
and probably—^from a certain natural 
vis irffrtiie of sentiment—^in the case of 
most persons, inclines them in favour 
qjjiving merit.—At least we appre¬ 
hend this to be the case with a large 
majority of picture-gazers: and even 
were it otherwise, the influence of 
these Exhibitions of performances of 
high and long established reputation, 
cannot fail to have a salutaiy influ¬ 
ence on the taste of the public—and 
tliat, as we have asserted above, is the 
principal matter at issue. Art there- 
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fwre must be benefited, however cer¬ 
tain inferior professors of the present 
race of artists may su/ier eclipses. 

We do not, however, deem it ne¬ 
cessary for us to dwell on these ancient 
works—which for the most part have 
already employed the pens of- the 
learned in art—so much lu detail, as 
on those works of the moderns which 
are entirely new, or which have not 
hitherto been reviewed. 

No. 134, in the north end of the 
south room, is a yiew on the Gi and 
Canal at Fcnice, from the pencil of 
CANAXiETn, and from the cabinet of 
the Eari. of Carlisle, K. G. This 
picture is so multifarious in its parts, 
that it would be iminacticablc, in our 
limited space, to dwell upon the de¬ 
tails of its vaiious merits—its grand 
quays, and embarking stairs, rendered 
highly picturesque by the peculiar 
style in which they are treated j its 
beautifully rippling sea, putting to 
shame and vulgarity scores of other 
views of Venice, which have been 
made to pass under the name of Ca- 
nalctti; the clear transparency of its 
shadows and reflections-, its painted 
gondolas, and heraldic barges; its 
richly coloured mercantile and noble 
palaces; the churcli, with its noble 
portico, and its elegantly fluted dome, 
crested with a glazed lantern cupola, 
through which the sparkles of sun¬ 
light play with magic efl'ect; and the 
various excellencies of its almost in¬ 
terminable details—throughout which 
the artist’s patience is sustained by 
his taste: in fine, it is anqiie vindica¬ 
tion of the great abilities of a master 
on whom the copyists and picture- 
dealers have committed so many for¬ 
geries. 

Though Canaletti is minutely local, 
he is never laboured; a few hires and 
touches of his pencil soon raises an 
edifice, or floats a superb galley. In 
the present picture, the gondolas of 
pleasure and the barges of business are 
numerous; and a large and ing'hly de¬ 
corated state barge, iiaving ladies on 
board, comes in grandly atjj^e left 
hand comer. 

But we cannot pass without notice 
here, a remarkable similarity of sensi¬ 
bility to the picturesque peculiarities 
jf Venice Iretween this great painter, 
.and our noble poet who now 

—“ lies aumber’d with the mighty 
dead 

Let Bien the reader, who indulges him- 


st^f in an inspection of the beautiful 
Canaletti’s that embellish the present 
Exhibition, and more particutoly of 
the present picture, carry with him in 
his hand or mind the following brief 
description of Venice from the pen of 
our lamented Lord Byron. His Lord- 
ship, after asserting that “ there can 
be nothing more poetical in its aspect 
than the City of Venice,” employs the 
following sentences in discussing witli 
the Rev. Mr. Bowles the reasons why 
it is so. The metaphysics of this dis¬ 
pute, having since been rectified by 
Mr. M'Dcrmot, in his printed “ Letter 
to the Rev. W. L. Bowles,” we do not 
mean to enter upon the question which 
was then at issue between them, but 
merely to quote those expressions of 
his Lordsliip which mark hisCana- 
letti-like sensibility to the beauties of 
tliis ancient city. “ Is it (he asks) 
the canal which runs between the pa¬ 
lace and the prison, or the bridge of 
sighs which connects them, that render 
it poetical ? Is it the Canal Grande^ 
or the Rialto which arches,the churches 
which tower over it, the palaces which 
line, and the gondolas which glide 
over the waters, that render this city 
more poetical than Rome itself?” 
[Most of the objects here mentioned 
are seen in F^ord Carlisle’s picture.] 
His liOrdship proceeds, “ There would 
be nothing to make the canal of Ve¬ 
nice more poetical than that of Pad¬ 
dington, were it not for the artificial 
adjuncts abovementioned, although it 
is a perlectly natural canal, formed by 
the sea, and the innumerable islands 
which constitute the site of this extra¬ 
ordinary city.” 

But (we may here add, that) to this 
circumstance of its being formed *' by 
the sea,” we owe that peculiar local 
colour, that cool green, which, in the 
pictures of this master, confer such 
richness on the reds, and form such an 
excellent general contrast with the 
warm tints of the buildings. 

Wc confidently anticipate that the 
reader will not be displeased with this 
tracing of the sisterhood of hearts. It 
cannot but flatter the complacency of 
human nature to find men of genius 
expressing their similar feelings and 
observations, by means of ditferent 
arts and so nearly to the same effect. ’ 

Another small Canaletti, also a 
View in Venice, from the collection 
of Sir Abram Hume, Bart. No. 138, 
is amost bewitching little gem,paint- 
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ed in hiavery best tasted and confain- 
iag within itaelf, though but small, all 
the choiacterislic excellencies of the 
master. It is sthkiog in effect, and 
the colouring is wrought up to the true 
point of richness; nor could the forms 
of the most skilfully arranged compo¬ 
sition conic more happily together. 
An equc'^trian statue placed on a lofty 
and picturesque pedestal; a Gothic 
chapel, chiefly of brick-work, project¬ 
ing from apparently a cathedral 
church; a flight of steps leading to¬ 
wards the canal; a gentleman dressed 
in the ancient costume of Venice, de¬ 
scending those steps, in order to em¬ 
bark in a gondola—with a few houses 
and Venetian chimneys seen beyond, 
constitute the subject matter of this 
charming effusion of the pencil, which 
we place on a par with that from the 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle. 

His Majesty’s Canaletlis—those 
of them we mean, which adorn the 
British Gallery at present—are not 
quite of so high a quality, though still 
genuine, and very fine; especially 
No. 150, of which the subject is the 
Pantheon at Romcf with its noble 
portico of Agrippa, and its still mure 
ancient and magnificent dome, seen 
beyond. It is at once rich and mel¬ 
low in colour; painted in fine taste, 
and in the execution of the details, 
with all the exactness of an archiiec- 
tural antiquary. Near the fore ground, 
is a fountain at which servants, &c. 
are busied; and at a little distance is 
a heavy and richly gilded Roman 
coach of the last century, drawn by 
prancing horses, and with the obsolete 
appendage of a running footman be* 
side it. 

No. 140, from the Royal Collection, 
is also a View in Rome, by the same 
artist, the principal object being the 
lemaioing three coluuuis with their 
foreze ar^itrave, of an antique temple 
which stands in the Homan cattle 
market. Antiquarian spectators are 
introduced in the act of admiring the 
ruin. The characteristic merits of this 
picture arc the same with that of the 
above. 

To trace the progress of the mind of 
a great artist (where we may be able) 
on the subject of his art, is both profit¬ 
able to our taste, and pleasing in itsclfi 
If we listen with interest to the apo¬ 
strophe of the poet. 

Ah r who enu tell how hanl it is to 

climb 


Th<‘ steep, where F.ime’s proud tem¬ 
ple shines nfur! 

How much more are. we delighted, 
when any of the very foot-marks by 
which genius has ascended this ardu¬ 
ous steep, can be discovered and point¬ 
ed out. That the youUifulDemostliunes 
harangued with pebbles in his mouth 
to the raging sea; that Swanevcldt de¬ 
voted hiinsclf, with hermit-like seclu¬ 
sion, to a sylvan life, for the sake of 
indulging his passion for landscape: 
and that Ceandi forth issued from his 
pastry shop to contemplate Nature, as 
she presented herself to his youthful 
vision on the banks of the Tyber—are 
anecdotes that warm our imagination^, 
and fail not to call forth a correspond¬ 
ing enthusiasm. Nor should it, nor 
will it affect our readers less, should 
we be able, in any respect, to trace the 
early progress of our coimtryinan, 
Wii,soN, one of the most powerful 
and original landscape painters that 
the world has produced, and whose 
reputation—as Coleridge has grandly 
said of Shakspeare’s, “ is but begin¬ 
ning,” 

Wilson is our own. He already 
classes with the best of the old masters; 
and his merit; his memory; the means 
of his professional progress, ami the 
contemporaneous neglect which at¬ 
tended his high attainments, have 
carved out for him a tenfold claim on 
our present attention. Nor will the 
present generation hold itself respon¬ 
sible for the blindness of the last. 

The Gallery of the British Institu¬ 
tion presents us with a duplicate of 
Wilson’s very first landscape, or that 
which has the reputation of being so; 
and we have placed the name of Ca- 
naletti immediatly before that of ihe 
English landscape painter, because 
the study of the works of this celebrated 
Venetian became the subsequent sti¬ 
mulus and means of Wilson’s improve¬ 
ment. It is pretty well known that 
the latter was not in the beginning of 
his career a painter of landscapes, but 
of portraits, or any thing else that fell 
in hjx way. Among the curiosities at 
the Hyde in Essex (the seat of Mr. Dis¬ 
ney) is a very clever portrait by Wil¬ 
son ; and there is extant somewhere a 
picture of two fighting cocks, an early 
work .from his hand, of which wo have 
heard the late Mr. Heame speak highly. 

It does by no means destroy, or even 
impair, Wilson’s claim to originality, 
that we discover his style of landscaj^ie 
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to have-been formed on a careful study 
—or rather, we think, enthusiastically 
caujfbt, from that of C^analetti. The 
present Exhibition shews it, and in tlie 
collection of Sir George Heanmonlis 
a very capital Canaletli, which bears 
still stronger testimony to this fact. 
The landscape to which we have al¬ 
luded as being a duplicate of Ins first, 
is here numbered 174, and cntitlcrl A 
Vifio of Avcoiieffa, from the collec¬ 
tion of Jno. Hawkins, Esq. We have 
slated this on the authority of the late 
S. Davis, Esq. of Portl.ind Place, a 
gentleman of consideralila .taste and 
talent in landscape painting, who pos¬ 
sessed a picture of tins subject, and 
whom we have heard relate, that, on 
Wilson’s arrival at Venice, ho brought 
w'lth him l.-itirs of introduction to a 
certain artist there, v’hose paintmg- 
rocin window' commanded the v.ow of 
the little convent chaj-el of Ancoiielta. 
Arriving during the absence of the 
Venetian, finding a little canvas on 
the, tasel, and a pallette, &c. ruady 
prepared, and recollecting perhaps 

“ How jiai iteis lelt ttieir niimrs at Cos 

he made a sketch in oil of the subject 
before him, Avhile he waited the artist’s 
return, who was so entbusiastical ly 
pleased witli what Wilson had done, 
that he recommended to him by all 
ineaus to abandon Ids project of study¬ 
ing historical painting, and to become 
a painter of landscape. As Wilson 
followed this advice, the present pic¬ 
ture marks an important era in his life; 
and as wc have never seen (Ins anec¬ 
dote in print, we are not d'spleased at 
tlie opjiortumty of jiutling it upon re¬ 
cord. 

A fine tranquil lone of colour and 
chiaro scuro connects this landscape 
Avith the bcntimeiit of the rebgious 
procession vihieh is ajiproacliiug the 
convent * chapel; while the stone- 

f iine, the poplars, and the sea Avlnch 
aves the shore of the little island of 
Anconetti, connects it with Italy^nd 
the Adriatic. And in the forms and 
keeping of the sky, taken with ref'er^ 
ence to the source of light, may be 


seen a great deal of what became a 
primary element in the subsequent 
Avorks of Wilson. 

Let us now direct the reader’s atten¬ 
tion to No. 158, a charming little work 
from the pencil of this admired mailer, 
and from the collection of Cole Htjoii 
Eaillie; w'hcrein, if he compares 
Wilson’s colour; his calm AA'ater with 
reflections; his mode of introducing, 
and manner of painting, his figures; 
his solicitude to have, grand leading* 
lines in proper jilnces, Avith paralld 
pas-ages in the Avorks of the Venetian, 
much may be traced of AAbat has been 
c.ilL'd tiiimly lescnibbniee xn painting. 
In the airyiiess and colour of his skies; 
in the grind forms of bis clouds; iu 
Hie bo'd freedom and A'igour of his 
trets, and in those magical tunes 
vi'hich have bound the taste of Emope 
in their spells. Wilson is undoubtedly 
A’cry supcrioi; but still tlic connoisseur 
may hate, that the latter Avas plua'^ed 
and improved Avith looking at Nature, 
as it were, through Canaletti’s specta¬ 
cles ; or Avere we to go back with llorne 
Toolte, to “ the pure Avells of English 
literature"—^we should perhaps say he 
trowed both of nature and art, as Ca- 
naletti trowed, yet without the lejast 
particle of the servility of a copyist. 
On the contrary', he often deviates 
boldly from his predecessor in prac¬ 
tice, although tlieir practice was held 
togctlicr by congeniality cf principle, 
(’analetti atluched himself more to ar¬ 
tificial objects, such as boats and build¬ 
ings, the work of the hand of man; 
Wilson to rocks, tiees and cataracts as 
nature left them. And if Canalbtti 
displayed more of precision, and of 
beauty in his details of the several 
parts, Wilson exhibited more grasp of 
mind, mure of simplicity, more of 
unity, and more of. grandeur. The 
present view is fakdn from the border 
of an Italian lake. Those Cahaletti- 
like figures are near the fore ground, 
consisting of a fisherman jproducing 
Avhat he lias caught; his wliite shirt 
catcher the light sharply, as we fre¬ 
quently see in the works of Wilson— 


* “ Aa'c Muria! *tis the lioiir of prayer! 

“ Soft hour! which wakes the wish and mqlts the heart, 
“ Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 

“As the far bell of vesper makes him start; 

“ Seeming to weep the dying day'sdaeny." 

E. M. July, 1824. 


L 
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pother fisherman remains in lus boat 

a litlle distance. 

A little beyond the principal group, 
an antique sarcophagus, or saros, is 
conspicuously introduced, with a stone 
slanting against it, which has proba¬ 
bly been its cover. Forming a grand 
and decided form in the right part of 
the composition, this sarcophagus gives 
at once an emphasis that fixes the spec¬ 
tator’s attention, and a certain classical 
character to the whole. A pictuVesque 
ruined temple—tliat of Minerva, if we 
rightly recollect—stands so near the 
fartlier margin of the lake, as to bi; re¬ 
flected in its waters; and being lionio- 
geneous with the saros, keeps up ihe 
classical character of tlie work. The 
whole is in fine harmony, and was 
doubtlessly painted during the prime 
of Wilson’s life. 

Every body knows Cicero nl his 
Villa (No. 170,) which is from the 
collection of the same gentleman 
(John Hawkins, Esq.) who possesses 
the Temple of CUtumnus (No, 170,) 
and the view wc have already noticed 
of Anconetla; but every body knows 
it,—^w’herefore there is the lessoccasiou 
to dwell upon it,—from the admirable 
engraving by Woollett. The print 
does ample justice, and even some¬ 
what more than justice, to the original, 
with regard to forms, especially those 
of the fore-ground trees and weeds. 
The picture on the other hand posses¬ 
ses superior brightness of sky, which, 
now tiiat w'e see it, raises the work in 
our estimation, inasmuch as it repre¬ 
sents such cheerful weather as Cicero 
would choose, in order to walk forfli 
with his friend Allicus, To shew his 
grounds, and that about “ tlie oak of 
Arpinuinfor hereby bangs a cele¬ 
brated classic bon-mol, with which 
every spectator may uot be acquaint¬ 
ed, and which we shall therefore add. 
One of the parly assembled at Cicero’s 
villa enquired of their host, whether a 
certain oak, before which they slop¬ 
ped, was “ the rclebralerl oak of Ar- 
pinum ?” In what poem this oak htid 
oeen mentioned, we have forgotten; 
but the querist was an advocate, 
like Cicero himself^ who immedi¬ 
ately replied, that poetry was “ not 
to be cross-examined like a witness 
at the bar," The group wliich Wil- 
wn has introduced m the ])resrnt pic¬ 
ture, js a record of this piece ot antique 
topography, and of the above classical 
anecdote. 


Wilson’s" View nt the Gardens of 
the Villa Madam a" No. 148, from 
the gallery of the Eam. of Egbe- 
MONT, is also a very capital perform¬ 
ance. It consists of a Koman ruin, 
overhung withtrees and trailing plants, 
and thus converted to a very romantic 
hermitage. The group of figures 
which he has introduce, consists of 
the hermit and two visitors, of which 
one is an Italian female, in a round 
hat, and with a theorbo, which im¬ 
parts a toucli of romantic sentiment to 
the whole composition. These figures 
arc painted with great can? and consi¬ 
derable taste. Indeed the style of the 
wlioh* picture, at once careful and 
masterly, proclaims it to be a work of 
his very best period. Beyond the 
forest gloom wdneh overshadows tlie 
hermitage, is a gleam of hglil, steal¬ 
ing in, and lalliiig on a glade at a lit¬ 
tle ilistaucc, which reminds us of a 
much adnined pinsuge in i)r. C’rofeh’s 
oratorio, wlicre a lively air breidis in 
upon a solemn gloom. The trees in 
this picture are alnmdanl, and painted 
with great breadth and power. 

Wliat the .study of Carialetti did 
toward the education and profes.sional 
advancement of Wilson, the study of 
the works of Uemhrandt eliccted for 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Although Sir 
Joshua, as president of the Royal 
Academy, and a public instructor of 
the students in painting, was con¬ 
stantly, and very properly, holding 
up the merits of the Italian schools to 
their imitation ; yet the stream of his 
mental and professional fcelhiffs ran 
in favour of the Flemish and Dutch 
masters; and Iiis whole practise 
shews that the harmonics and enrich¬ 
ments of chiaio scino and colour, 
had cliarms tor him far superior to 
those of form. It is no uncommon 
thing, however, in the arts—aye, and 
out of tliem,too—for the current of a 
mans’ feelings to set one way, and 
that of his reason another. 

We shall proceed to illustrate these 
positions from the works of these 
artists, now exhibiting at the 
British Gallery ; conceiving that no 
consideration can be more interesting 
to our readers of taste (whether artists 
or not) than the professional steps of 
painters so endeared lo us by merit 
and country, as Wilson’ and Rey¬ 
nolds. 

And firstly of Rembrandt’s Find- 
ing of Moses, (No, 93) from the 
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cabinet of the Right Honourable 
R. I^L, M.P, If Sir William 
Jones’s statement be true, that the 
first law <if poetry, is the indulgence 
of the will of the poet; it is at least 
equally true of the art of the painter, 
of which tlie present work is a remark¬ 
able instance;—tor Rembrandt has 
here indulged his will—stimulated by 
those innate and original energies, and 
that conscious power over ♦he means 
of painting, w'hich he is become so 
celebrated for having possessed—even 
at the expense oi history, drawing, 
and costume; and has done this so 
successfulby, tliat as we gaze, we lor- 
get all these diiects, and criticism is 
absoibcd in the wonder with which 
w'c behold those magic sjiells of his 
chiaro scmio and colour, to display 
ainl (‘nforce which was his purpose. 

Here are no temjiles, no pyiaiiiids, 
no sphinxes, nor aught cW to denote 
that Kgy pt is the scene; and no royal 
costume, or Ethiopean complexion, 
or character of coiuitemmce to tell of 
the daughter of I'liaraoh and the 
damsels of tile Nile ; too reckless of 
these matters, or too uninformed of 
Egypt, to transport us to that ancient 
coiiutiy; he nevertheless carries the 
mind back to a remote era—indefi¬ 
nitely speaking—^wdlh the greatest 
success. While you gaze, all modern 
modes and habits seem erased from 
your recollection,—jiuslied aside, as 
It were, in the jiioturesque and anti¬ 
quarian transport of bis pencil. The 
catalogue informs us that the subject 
icpresi.nted, is the Jiitdini' of Moses. 
The information was necessary. It 
might else easily have been mistaken 
for a party of the fair sex of no very 
elegant forms, who had issued from a 
dark grove, in order to eujoy the 
retired luxury of bathing, having 
brought with them a child in a basket, 
for the same purpose. 

It was equally necessary, to inform 
us, that Rembrandt’s No. 57. from 
the colleetion of SiK Tiiowas Caw- 
UENCE, 1*. R. A., was Joseph aceused 
by the wife of Votiphar, since 
might else have supposed, that some 
Flemish Vrow, not of the first order, 
was accusing a petty-fogging puritani¬ 
cal culprit, of an attempt, which even 
the Turk, to whom the complaint is 
preferred, could not half believe, and 
that a reciprocity of cant prevailed 
throughout the picture. 

Potipbar, far from being resentful, 


7t 

seems to listen very coolly to tibe 
lady’s story, while .Joseph noldl up' 
his wretchedly ill-drawn hand, with 
a god-forbidding surprise on hia coun¬ 
tenance. If either of the parties 
present, appears in daiiMf of a dun¬ 
geon, it is the mean-looking Poii. 
pherah ; an appropriate touch of the 
salacious, must however be granted to 
this vulgar and vindictive face. 

ThcMintecedcnt part of the story is 
far dilleienlly lold in No. 37, by 
Gcntcleschi, which hangs within 
view, and where the enamoureil 
Egyptian is represented as beautifully 
fair, and the whole of the piclureil 
legend is so elegantly treated, that, for 
the sake of contrast it affords, it is 
well worth the spectator’s while to 
glance his eye to the left-hand-ward. 

Neither is Itembrandt’s costume in 
this instance, more than in the former, 
in any respect Egyptian. Far from it. 
In fact, the old green bed-furniture 
looks like that which we may suppose 
Mrs. Rembrandt to have used in the 
winter season,—and so we might say 
of the apartment; the red-backed 
chair, and Joseph's robe, which lies 
beneath the feet of his virago of & 
mistress. 

Nevertheless the present pictilre is 
rich in colour; powerful and harmo¬ 
nious in chiaro scuro; and delightful 
■for that “wanton heed and giddy 
cunning”—those “inimitable feats’’ 
cf tlic brush, which perhaps no other 
painter has so deeply lelt, or so 
successfully imitated, as Sir Joshua 
Reyaold.«!. 

And llembrandt's own portrait. 
No. 118, from the gallery of Wil¬ 
liam O'osLiNG, Esq., is not lest 
remarkable for merit of the same 
kind. He has here introduced—i 
though not for the sake of ^tj^ing 
himself in finery, but, because such 
objects were analogous to the native 
energies of Ms art—a ii^tui;eBC|[ue 
cap, jewellery, and fur. ' His rich 
red dress is fastened with a ruby 
broach, and his hand grasps, or rests 
on a dagger, hdted with precious 
stones. 

The character of the head is of 
great energy, and seems well to 
belong to me abstract idea of Rem¬ 
brandt. There is the evident stamp 
of bold and original thinking about 
it, and an independent disdain of 
adopting aught from the works of 
other painters, or that he did not find 
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In nature, and in the profound re- 
i lources of his own mind. Yet all his 
iclorial puiposes, seera accomplished 
y accident, lathcr than design, and 
his colours, as it were dropped fiom 
the clouds. Others have laboured by 
fancied rules to attain the same ends 
in vain, with the exceplinn of Sir 
Joshua; and he has nut done it by 
rule, but by some or cult magic of 
con^nial sympathy, and in seeming 
emmation of nature herself, 

“ Perferming such inimitHble feats 
As art witb all her rules am never 
ti ncli.” 

Let the reader who has looked atten¬ 
tively at these Rembrandts, foitli- 
with step into the south room, and 
examine with the same careful atten¬ 
tion, the portrait and other works 
which are there exhibited from tlic 

f lentil of Sir Joshua Rrynolds. 
n particular let him look at Sir 
Joshuti's own portrait. No. 147, and 
the Girl leaning on a ptdestat. 
No. 152, which has been so beauti¬ 
fully engraved by Bausc. The latter 
is transcendently fine in all respects, 
.excepting where its merits have been 
invalid by ccitain frightful cracks, 
from having been varnished too soon 
after'it was painted. Let the reader 
' >—in particular, let tlK\stiident in art, 
regard, and compare with similar 
passages in the works of Kembrandt, 
the mellow grey which mingles in the 
shadows of the flesh tints, and the 
rich colours that seem as it were, 
accidentally woven in the eirPs scarf. 
But for sweetness of character and 
expression, and for a certain poetry 
of the internal enjoyment of an inno¬ 
cent and happy spirit, which Words- 
werth should describe j this face tar 
exceeds ail that Rembrandt ever coul J 
have thought of; but in thisiespect, 
the two painters arc nut to be com¬ 
pared. 

No. 162, Ladif Cawdor, when a 
child, sitting, or crouching down to 
gather a rose, is also very charmingly 
treated; the action is child like, 
natural and engaging: she is dressi'd 
in a cap, which looks very becoming, 
although now unfashionable; and in 
a hlack cloak which appears at once 
suitable, pictnresquo and novel. 
.Perhaps you will no where find in a 

{ )ictiire* a more interesting and lady 
ike little girl. The vase in which 
grows the' roses, is sadly out of 
perspecUref but this is mere om- 


sight; a spot on the sun, which only 
a critic’s vanity would notice for the 
sake of letting you see that it had 
not escaped him. This beautiful 
picture is from the gallery of the 
Earl of Carlisle, K. G. 

No. 1.59, iutitled the Ni/mpk and 
by the same superlative artist, 
and from the collecticn of John 
Angehstein, Esq., is rich and mel¬ 
low, and on the whole, a capital w'ork. 
Tlie boy wakens, the sylvan echoes 
with the music of a simple pipe; 
and the nymph is naked, and reclin¬ 
ing on a drapery, partly of change¬ 
able silk of blue and lilac, in a forest 
arbour over-arched with vine leaves, 
among which the fruit hangs cluster¬ 
ing. A festoon of red drapery also 
bangs from above. 

The subject is very poetically 
conceived. Though the eye and the 
hand of the painter have been in 
in great measure guided by Rem¬ 
brandt, the parallel reaches no further. 
Rembrandt would have painted a 
burlc‘ 3 f|iic, where Reynolds has treated 
us With 

—“ all I he pleasures 
That fancy am beget on youthful 
thoijglils 

When ilio I'rusli blood grows livelj.'’ 

And it is rather the spirit of Theocri¬ 
tus or Thomas Moore, tliat hovers 
over the scene and the group before ns. 

The scene is a soit of ft.rcst glade, 
through which, winds a river, which 
seems to mingle its soft murmurs 
with the nlu^lc of the rustic pipe. 
'I’he head of the listening nymph is 
bound with a wreath ot roses and 
other fiowers. The hoy, allhough 
habited in a bright red drapery, with 
slashed sleeves, is, if we aic right in 
our suspicions, intended for Cupid in 
di'giiite. 'J'he beauty and peculiar 
character of his bead, and the stenuiig 
witchciy of his music, (judging by 
i I s effects) agree to t Ins account. 1 n 
this „casc, the beautiful nymph is 
listening with innocent interest to the 

S us'c of love—the expression of 
lich sentiment, chiefly resides in 
her large black eyes. We trust by 
these to justify our conjecture. 

The Society of British Artists in 
Suffolk-slrect, publicly advertised, 
that their exhibition should remain 
open four months, and we, with too 
little reflection, relying on this 
promise, promised in .our turn, and 
intended at this time, to have resumed 
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our criticums; particularly on tbe 
engraving, statues and relievos, of 
which some were very good. But 
their shew is closed, and we are conse. 
quently prevented. 

We beg to assure our readers, if 
necessary, that ve were sineci c, though 
probably we ought not to have relied 
on the word of persons so incompetent 
to forma permanent institution, ment> 
ing a title so assuming and imposing 
as that of Thk Sooietv of Bkitish 
Artists, as their own printed laws 
have proved these forward and forfeit¬ 
ing gentlemen to be: and perhaps we 
ought to have foreseen, that they 
would be both unable' and unwilling 
to perform this part of their contract 


with the public, inasmuch as the 
mere filling of large rooms, will not 
cause the same exhibitipn to be 
frequented for four months suc¬ 
cessively. 

Perhaps iha forfeiting gentlemen 
will plead, that they did not retire 
from the public, but the public from 
them. In as far as there were;some 
few excellent peiformances, which we 
thought to have had the pleasure of 
noticing, wc regret this eaily closing; 
but when we turn our eye to their 
unprincipled laws and canting ex- 
onliimi, we cannot be surprised; 
however we will say no more at 
present. 


THE DRAMA. 

king’s theatre. 


Signor Garcia took his benefit at 
this theatre, when he prevailed upon 
Signor Rossini to produce (for the first 
time in London) lus serious opera, 
named Semiramidr, which has been 
performed, without any great success, 
in Italy, and at Vienna. Weeannotnow 
enter sufficiently into its merits, which 
we shall have some early opportunity 
of discussing. For the present we 
have only time to observe, that it is 
full of what the French, in their well- 
bred language, term reminiscencies — 
that though theie are three, perhaps 
four, things in it deserving of pra.se, 
yet that it is, upon, the whole, as 
heavy as it is long; is replete with pla¬ 
giarisms, from Mozart particularly, 
and owes all the indulgence with 
which it was received to the incom¬ 
parable performance of Mad. Pasta, 
and the great support afforded it by 
Mad. Vestris. At the end, tlie c/a. 
queues, or those foreigners w^o obtain 
orders of admission, and contrive, by 
dint of assurance and noise, t9coH- 
troul the public opinion in this ’ 
theatre, callM for Signor Rossini, who 
at length appeared on the stage, where, 
considering how little he ticis done 
there, and how small a part of his en. 
^ement he and his lady have fulfil- 
kd, he must have felt himself placed 
in rather an awkward situatio'n; but 
as all those who really have a right to 


express their sentiments remained 
silent, the mockery passed off without 
any disapprobation. It is said abroad, 
and there generally believed, that Uie 
English are but indifferent judge.s of 
the fine arts, music particidarly; but 
that they are excellent dupes, none in 
Paris, Rome, or Naples, ever denied. 
—~Chronicle, July 16/A. 

Mademai.elle Nobitt, took her be¬ 
nefit this mouth. She selected for the 
occasion Rossini’s opera of Tancredi^ 
which, aided by the rare genius of 
Madame Pasta as the hero, and 
Madame Ronzi dc Begnis as the hero-. 
ine of the tale, went off with very 
great eclat. Madame Pasta’s delicious 
execution of D« tanti palpiti insured, 
as it uniformly does, au enthusiastic ■ 
encore. . After the opera, a new comic 
ballet, composed by M. Auiner, was 
produced. It is entitled Jadh et 
Jiujmrd'hui i ou, Le$'doux Tantesr 
and tbe story which has been drama¬ 
tized, turns on the opposite disposition 
0 .' the two aunts of Rosalie, One of 
them conforms to the taste of the 
time present, but the other, under 
whose especial care Rosalie is placed, 
delights in nothing that does not sa¬ 
vour of the time past. Actuated by 
this feeling, she determines to bestow. 
the hand of Rosalie on an ancient - 
coxcomb. But the lady not .having 
any predilection for antiquity, placea 
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^er affections on a young French 
O^cer, to whom her reasonable aunt 
has introduced her. The plots which 
this spark, assisted by a roguish ser¬ 
vant, and an equally roguish dancing- 
master, sets on foot to defeat his an¬ 
cient rival, form the incidents of the 
scene. There are several well- 
imagined and well-executed dances in 
this ballet, particularly in the last, or 
ball-room scene; there is also some 
very good comic acting by Mademoi¬ 
selle Noblet and Messieurs Ferdinand, 
Boisgerard, Bertrand, and Yenatra. 
The music, by Gyrowitz, is of too 
solemn a character for a trifle of this 
kind. The ballet was well received. 

Rossini’s serious opera of Semira- 
midet which was first produced in 
this country for the beneiit of Signor 
Garcia, was repeated. The plot pos¬ 
sesses more interest than is usually 
found in the subject dramatized 
by the modern Italian poets, who 
seem to think that if they produce a 
iven number of verses, no matter 
ow trite and trifling, their work is 
done: the rest is left to the ingenuity 
of the composer, whose plcasant-duty 
it becomes to clothe these poetical 
abortions in the rich robes of tasteful 
harmony. The &ble, in the present 
instance, embraces some strikingly in¬ 
teresting situations—situations which 
have given the composer an opportu¬ 
nity kv describing the ntofe violent 
as well as the gentler passions of our 
nature. The music of this opera is of 
an elevated and heroic character. 
Rossini felt that the personages intro¬ 
duced were ” the honourable of the 
earth "—princesses, princes, and war 
riors; and he has endeavoured very 
successfully to give them strains be¬ 
fitting their proud and lofty fortunes. 
We think, however, that the opera 
never will be ^pular. It is from be¬ 
ginning to end too abstrusely and ela- 
bora^y scientific to please the mil¬ 
lion. To those who aie well ac¬ 
quainted with the science of har¬ 
mony, many of the marches and 
chorusses will, afford great delight; 
but there is little in the opera that • 
can give pleasure to the lover of pure 
melody.' From this general observa¬ 
tion, we, must, however, except the 


love scenes of IdreniSt which are 
very tender, and the duet between 
Jtssur and Semiramide,\ji the second 
act, beginning— 

“ Quelle ricordnte, 

Nutte di morte,” 

which is distinguished by profound 
feeling. The scene to wliich this 
duet belongs is, we tliink, the finest in 
the opera. The violent temper of the 
diappointed Assur, and the scornful 
dignity of the insulted queen are 
beautifully preserved in every move¬ 
ment, Great knowledge has been 
displayed in the composition of the 
choruses. They are perhaps too 
powerful for any theatre liowever ex¬ 
tensive. The concerted pieces arc 
full of power and energy. Tlie 
finale to the first act. 

Ah! Sconvolta nell’ordlne eterno 
E’ imturu in si orrible gtorno, ’» 

was excellently descriptive of a state 
of chaotic confusion. The music, in 
the scene where the spirit of Ninus 
appears, was also very appropriate. 
Its deep and solemn character remind¬ 
ed us a good deal of the statue in Don 
Giovanni, The opera has been con¬ 
siderably curtailed—in some parts, 
we think injudiciously. Thus the 
greater portion of the scene in which 
Arsaces discovers toSemiramidetlMt 
be is her sen—one of the finest inci¬ 
dents in the opera—has been emitted. 
Madame Pasta represented Semtra^ 
midc with admirable effect. She 
wore her royal robes with dignity, 
and looked ’‘every inch a queen.*’ 
Her efforts were ably seconded by 
Signor Remorini, who sustained the 
clraractcr of At^tr. We have rarely 
heard a singer, with a voice of equal 
depth, who could introduce with so 
much success, so many ornaments as 
this gentleman docs. Signor Garcia, 
as the Indian King, Idrenus^ had a 
mere sinecure. The little, however, 
which was allotted to him, he execut¬ 
ed with Jiis accustomed excellence. 
Great attention lias been P^id to the 
gettic^ up of the opera. The scenery 
is splendid, and the dresses rich and 
appropriate. The opera was very 
well received by a very full house.— 
TimeSf July 
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DHTTRY-LANB TBEATRB. 


This house had a bumper on a very 
mournful occasion. Mrs. Bland, in> 
dependently of her old acquaintance 
with the Public, had another claim 
upon them—that of misfortune. She 
who has lightened many a heart, is 
now, in her old age, pressed down with 
affliction, and her friends have called 
the public attention to her case. A 
subscription has been entered into, in 
the list of which we notice some names 
of the first distinction, and the perfor¬ 
mances last night were likewise for the 
same purpose. The performances com¬ 
menced with Foote’s farceof TAe Liar, 
which is too well known to admit of 
aiiy comment., Elliston appeared in 
high spirits, and acted admirably. 
Several of the principal dancers from 
the Opera House had volunteered their 
services, and a sort of Livertisment 
was got up, in which they obtained 
their-full meed of reward from the ap¬ 
probation of the audience. Mathews 
shone as usual in Monsieur Tomon — 
his conception of this character is be¬ 
yond all praise. Mrs. llarlow'e per¬ 
formed the little French house-keeper, 
as she docs every thing—well; but on 
her entry there seemed to be a general 
recollection that Mrs. Bland had been 
the original personator of tliis charac¬ 
ter. 

Among the good things of the even¬ 
ing, Knight did justice to the old fa¬ 
vourite of ‘ Kitty Clover,’ and in his 
encore, introduce the following verse 
at the conclusion 

“ Sweet Kitty Clover, my bliss does not 
know', 

Ob, ob, oh, ob, ob, oh, oli, oh! 
For .she never has bennl tfae ru|iturous band 
Give justice and praise to our favourite 
Ulnnd, 

Whose voice always made all onr bosoms 
to glow; 

But why need I speak what our patrons 
well know?” 

It was more the manner the 
words that gave efieet to this unex¬ 
pected sally from the fiction of a Lady’s 
love, to the reality of the evening. In 
addition to his performance of Mor- 
bleu, Mr. Mathews sang two of his 
best songs, which were encored. Be¬ 
tween his song-s Mr. Elliston came 
forward, and, after announcing the 
arrangements for the following even¬ 
ings, addressed the audience nearly as 
follows:— 


« Ladies and Gentlemen—ft now 
falls to my lot to perform a grateful 
and satisfactory ta.sK, though the ob> 
ject to which I allude is most melan» 
choly. I have to hear to you the 
thanks of Mrs. Bland’s family, for the 
sanction which you have lent to the 
endeavours of the Committee to ob¬ 
tain a subsistence for her future life: 
those endeavours have been seconded 
by the very considerable subscription, 
which is dignitiod by the names of men 
of tlie highest character, and support¬ 
ed by the general voice of the public; 
but how, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when it is remembered tliat this lady 
has been before you during a period of 
forty-two years ? You have attended 
here in great numbers—^the subscrip¬ 
tions received have been most libenu; 
and by these exertions we hope to be 
able to provide for her future life, 
while labouring under mental aberra¬ 
tion : for this we hope God wilt bless 
you—we bless you all.” 

The performance concluded with 
The Mat/or oj Garrat, in which Rus¬ 
sell resumed his well-knovirn cbarfibter' 
of Jerry Sneak, and reedved on his 
entrance a most kind reception from 
the audience.— Chronicle, July 6. 

The comedy of ^le Stoops to Con¬ 
quer was represented, for the purpose 
of introducing Miss J. Paton to th.e 
public, in the lively cliaracter of Mist 
Hardcastk. Her performance, which; 
was arch and pleasant, more than jus-' 
tified the praise wliich her preceding 
efibrt, as Letitia Hardy, had. elicited. 
In her bar-maid scene with Y(tung 
Marlow, she displayed no inconsider¬ 
able portion of arch humour. In ral¬ 
lying Young Marlow, “ the agreea¬ 
ble rattle, who keeps it up wifii Lady 
Hetty Buckskin till three in the morn¬ 
ing,” she made every , point tell very 
effectively, Mr. Dowtoo’s Hard-, 
castle, and Mr. Elliston’s Young 
Marlow, were excellent.. Mr. Harley 
played Tony Lumpkin, He created, 
a good deal of laughter, but he is not 
the Tony of Dr. Goldsmith. He is 
too mercurial in his movements, and 
too rapid in bis utterance, to give uS' 
any competent idea, of the over-fed^i 
ale-guzzling, booby ’squire. The hoiis^ 
was thinly attended. . 
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tlie Belle's Stratagem was per- 
fqi^ed iOtli July. In spite of an ab¬ 
surd plot, a superficial and inconsis¬ 
tent delineation of character, and a 
strain of dialogue by no means re¬ 
markable either for brilliancy or .wit, 
this comedy has always held its place 
on ‘ -the stage, and constituted the 
amusement of many an audience, by 
its vivacity and variety, or, to express 
in one word a number of subordinate 
advantages, by the stage effect winch 
it certainly possesses in a high degree. 
We shall pass lightly over the notice 
ofthetwo principal malecharacters.Mr. 
Eliiston’s Doricourt, and Mr. Dow- 
ton’s Old liardt/, for the purpose of 
coming to the only novelty of the 
evening. Miss L. Paton, in tlie chsi- 
racter of Letitia Hardy, Doricourt 
was at one period oneoVMr. Eiliston’s 
most attractive performances; and 
though time is no improver of the 
qualities required (o exhibit the fervour 
and impetuosity of youth, he still re¬ 
tains enough of the manner to carry 
him through the task with fclat. Old 
Hardy was. as well sustained by Mr, 
Dowton as it could possibly be. To 
read this character in the closet, and 
see him perform it afterwards on the 
5ta|e, must strike the mind with a 
contrast most favourable to the esti¬ 
mate of his dramatic talents. Miss 
L. Paton, the young lady who made 
her hrst appearance at this theatre 
last night, is' tlie sister of the lady so 
celebrated for her vocal powers. Her 
figure is sliglit and giaocful, and her 
countenance animated and pleasing. 
She possesses, if not a knowledge of 
the stage-business derived from prac¬ 
tice, an aptitude which is sufHcieut to 
supply the want of experience. Her 
reception was very flatlcring, and the 
spirit with which she entered into Le- 
titia's singular devices to catch tiie 
heart of Doricourt, soon changed 
what was at fiist but complimentdry 
into a well-earned tribute li genuine 
Applause. iShe acted the rude simple¬ 
ton with the most hafipy imitation of 
awkwardness and rusticity, and when 
it behoved her to exhibit gracifuiness 
ol motion and depot tmCut, she was 
equally perfect in the execution. She 
aang the song in the scene with Dori- 
eourt in a manner not unworthy of 
the associations iuscparable from her 
name. In the masquerade scene, 
Miss L. Paton did all that was to be 
done by giaceful pantomime. The 


effect, considered as a whole, was, 
eminently successful; but we must 
confess that Miss Leity, ivith all her 
frolic, is so far from being a favourite 
of ours, as to prevent us from assign¬ 
ing a high place in the comic drama 
to any l^y, merely ujKin the credit 
of that single performance. In fact, 
there is no intellectual distinction in 
the portrait; it belongs rather to the 
department of farce than of comedy ; 
the contrast which the writer drew 
was not between assumed idiotcy and 
real talent, but between it and grace, 
and the performer is of course restricted 
to the same delineation. But from 
one who could play such a part so 
well, we expwt still more when she 
aspires to a higher undertaking. The 
otiier characters were well distributed, 
and the whole was got up in a man - 
ner which shewed the strength of the 
company to advantage. Alter the 
play, Mr. EHistoii came forward to 
maicean apology for Madame Catalan!. 
The audience exhibited some impa¬ 
tience and disapprobation in the first 
instance, but when Mr. Elhston as¬ 
sured them that Madam Catalan! was 
in the house, and would do hei- best 
to discharge htr duty to the public, 
though labouring under a severe cold, 
that he came foi ward to apologise, not 
for her absence, but for any deficiency 
that might take place in her execu¬ 
tion, as compart with her former 
efforts, in consequence of indisposi¬ 
tion. Good humour was immediately 
restored, and the curtain rose for the 

3 earance of this extraordinary vo- 
sl. It was quite evident that the 
apology was not without foundation. 
The execution was less brilliant than 
usual, for with the tact of true judg¬ 
ment, she knew how far she could go, 
and would attempt to go no farther. 
Tlie pointing of the finger to the neck 
—an'action which this lady performed 
twice in the course of the evening, 
was sufficiently descriptive of her own 
frjcling qn this occasion. Great ap¬ 
plause, however, attended her through¬ 
out, 4"^ even with the niipediment we 
have noticed, she realized the sublime 
of music. 

The comedy of The Hypocrite was 
performed with the usual cast. 
Tiiough we have often expressed our 
admiration of Mr. Dowtoo's talents, 
in Dr. Cantwell, and though we 
allow that tbs characters of the play 
are well sustained in general, we must 



coQiG^thst constant ie]^tioo» 
of ^0 same thing become quite tire- 
Boat^^y The tnana^ themselvte will,’ 
perils, concur with us in opinion, 
when, they look to the returns of the 
last night. Mr. Harley was obliged 
to repeat Mawworm's pulpit address^ 
and ^rb^ps if the custom bad not ob> 
tainra the sanction of high authority 
in a former instance (we mlude to the 
encore of Mr. Lislon, when he bad 
the honour of playing the same part 
iH^lltef^ace of his Majesty) praple 
ml^^Sl^tOonsider and pronounce it to 
be absurd innovation on the 


old, practice of,,t|^,i^lPge..^tAfter t|M 
come^, Mr. and Ijto 
by other dancers, 
ballet with con8idto^e,]j|J^ 

Caine the farce of}'*^/ 
sraich Miss L> ]Phtdh-^i 
part of Maria. . 
the same line with'^ose^ 
successfully executed^y t ^ 
lady, and being of aq i^^or i 
and cons^uentiy requiriairlteB hdept 
to meet its demand^ we need <ml j 
say^!>that sbe appeared..-to exeroise 
m(ke than' ordinary power, when she 
virtually exercised less. 
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A grand ftmenik Fite was given 
at these gardens, and the young holy- 
day folks, who seemed to rush with 
delight to the enlivening* scene, 
crowded the'walks^ and manifested 
their astonishment af the novel enter-, 
tainments of the place. The proprie-, 
tors adopted the proper precaution 
of throwing open to the children, 
without any additional expepse, the 
galleries near the theatre, and thus 
seciH^g from the pressure of the 
croum those who were least able to 
i^st its influence. - The galleries 
were early filled, and there was some¬ 
thing peculiarly interesting in .tlie 
unusual appearance of such a number 
of children, manifesting by the most 
varied and playful gesture, their 
gratification the pantomime, the 
rope dancindm|fe fireworks, and the 
round of ot^wntertaimnents which 
were liberally provideijl^^he occa-. 


additional lamps, ami the blaze of 
beautiful and appropriate devices 
which glowed upon eye in every 
direction, seeipeu to cdufitin the 
ment. There was certainly a g^fer 
magnificence of effect from thttmcb 
mination than we rCmember t(i|pive 
seen on any former occasion diiHng 
the season. The efibrte of the 
projhtetors were not confined to the 
, additional number of lamps, lor ne 
' attractions app^d to b»e b^n i| 
parted to the different e#muiizitel 
for the night} the vocal-and ifishra- 
mental concerts were more aumerdus, 
and seli^ted with attention to .the 
object of the fete. Miss Witham end 
Miss Waite were particu^uiy a|i- 
plauded. The fire-works • were very 
magnificent, 'and seemed to shoot forlfi 
As if ibeir fires were-beaniff ef eomiUg 

day.” ' . •: 

I'he pantomimic perfermaBC«||,.^md 


The music, the juggler, the other amusemCnte in fiih ^ 

fare for the evening, went off wim 
, considerable Waf. . The juggler,and 
'?the rope dancing, the F^occini 
and the cosmormnas,^.furnished fbeii 
several attractions according 'to the 
respective tastes df the coj|pariymid 
the spectator .who, .^em- 

selves of tho fineness of the weather, 
crov'ded to these gardepMn .hnasual 
numbers last night,-aj^ued every¬ 
where to be occupied' with the varied 
entertainments which wore so .amph 
provided for fftie. The attenm 
ance, oonsidMogiheadvanced period 
ofilhe season, was vticy fasbionabloj 
the;, crowd was. ihdeed excesnyc 
i^^thrCmghoot the evening, but 


sion. _ , 

the Fantoccini, had 'their eeisirate 
attractions. The ^rdens were bril¬ 
liantly ligt^d, and the whole of the 
entertainments finished with eclat at 
half past ten o’clock. The juvenile 
efforts were then directed to the supper- 
boxes, which were soon relieved from 
the weight of pastry, which furnished 
the last attraction for the night. ■ ,^'he 
gardens were crowed, aAd all the 
arrangements for^wte entertainment 
and accommoe^tion of fite young vi- 
si|^Were well planned and executedi 
The psQprietors of these givens, 
in honi^iur. (ff the patronage of .'.His 
' .jSfajest^'coatmemorated the annhi#- 
-sary eii'the ^raronation by a terand 


prepar^in a Ayh Buitod>td « ai^BiiMBients in the gaitos were« 
occasion. It vis.ljdd there wme, jpiipvident, that very IHfle incom 
illuminated for uils eveifp|^,5(X> venieqpi fas fdt |rem Ihe pressun 
J?. . fr/Zv, 182 ^* * ■ ■ — 



VIEW OK PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


„ Notwithstanding the dull as¬ 
pect of the political world—notwith¬ 
standing the universal dearth of intel¬ 
ligence-^ jiaaoiamic view of Europe, 
would time and spac.e admit of the 
requisite survey, could not he altoge¬ 
ther without interest. Such a view we 
may possibly offer to our readers at a 
iiiturc period. At present, we can but 
sliglitly advert to a few passing occur¬ 
rences, the greater part of which are 
as evanescent and as harmless as the 
lambent lightning of a snmmei’s eve. 

France and Russia, Spain and For- 
tugal, and the new govniimeiifs in 
South America, are by turns the bug¬ 
bears of the stock exchange, the 
phantoms with mIucIi our money¬ 
changers terrify fhein-olve-, and en¬ 
deavour to terrify o'hor'i. Recently, 
we have had m uiy lunuuirs of war, 
though we lirially bclie\ij that every 
powpr of Europe peaceably ilisposed. 
Orrat alarm has been excited by the 
receipt of acrount^, that a Fieiieh fli ct 
had ap}>eaied in the iVlediteiTanean, 
and that several Russian thips of war- 
bad put to sea. No specific object of 
these naval expeditions, however, was 
anno-unced. 'Ihe French, it :i])pLars, 
plead guilty to the charge of sending 
out a squadron ; but tliey allege tiiaf 
it is only on a cruise for txcreise, and 
for the health of the sailors. So 
many and so vague have been llie 
baseiess speculations on this .subject, 
that we altogether refrain from men¬ 
tioning I hern. 

From other quarters, we are told of 
a new arid secret league, or rather of 
a new resuli ol the Holy Alliance, in 
virtue of which, Russia, stimulated by 
France, and countenanced by the ex¬ 
isting govi rniueulof yjjain, is to seize 
upon and occupy the Islands of Ma¬ 
jorca and Minorca; and that, conse¬ 
quently, llr’taio, whether she will or 
no, must go to w'ar for the sake of 
maintaining, not only her superiority, 
lut hrr imlependeu'e. 

That tlie auloerat of Russia is am¬ 
bitious, we entertain nut the shadow 
of a doubt; th.it a s-tation on the Me¬ 
diterranean would be an acquisition of 
I'Srast impiitani e to him, is a propo-i-' 
tion self-evident in its nature. We 
are'not, however, at present, disposed 
to think that any schetnes are on foot 
for this specific purpi .ve. In our hum¬ 
ble opinion, there is another part of 
the world in which it is more nec^- 
sary to look after Ijie views and pre- 


ceetlings of the Emperor Alexander. 
Mo.st of our readers must be aware of 
the recent decease, in London, of Ta- 
ineliwm'eha and Tamehamelu,thc king 
and fiueen of a clu-te,r of islands in the 
northern Pacific (Iccan, who have paid 
us a visit, as it was understooi^ at the 
time of tlifcir arrival, for the purpose 
of obtaiuing the protextion of Britain 
against aii expected attempt upon 
their independence, by the Emperor 
of Russia. Russia, some time ago, 
claimed an immense tract of conti¬ 
nent on the noilh-viest coast of Ame¬ 
rica. Her* claim was resisted liy the 
British and- Ahiencan gove iiiuents, 
and .she retrained from eiiforcmgit; 
but, defeated in that object, her views 
are known to have exlemled to the 
iSar.dwieh IslarKls, Those islands lie 
iiiidwav belweuii the north-western 
coast of America and China; not 
more than five weiks’ sail fioin eiiher 
country: and. .should an attempt tiom 
.Europe ever be made upon the em¬ 
pire of Ciuna, a fieer jniint d'lippni 
eaunof be imagined than oueof tlmso 
isl.uids, which might, iii tact, be con¬ 
verted i.jlo a Malta, or a (.bbialtir. 
Riv-sia, witii those ishiiiils at com¬ 
mand, wonM po'soss a eon I rolling 
power in tint pail of the woiM. 

We tiiibl that, riotwithst.uiiiiiig the 
unfortunate di rc.ise of the king imd 
(p'seii of the Sandwich Lsland.s, their 
intended ciniins will not ho rejected 
by our government. The islands 
were discovered by a Brite.li naviga¬ 
tor, and they seem tq.<have a natural 
right to be numbered ariioiigsl our 
setllcments.'? .Their population, now 
amounting to nearly 500 , 000 , arc in- , 
dustrioUs, active, courageous, and ad¬ 
mirably disposed to receive the disci¬ 
pline and civilization erf European 
masters, in which, indeed, they have 
made considerable progre.ss. (Japtain 
Tiirnhull says, “ they have made 
such a leap in civilization, that if the 
progress should at all correspond witli 
th- vigour of tlieii first start, they will 
soon <’ast olf the, habits and vestiges 
of savage life." ' Since the time that 
Cafitain Turnbull wfbte, they have 
made further improvements; they 
have acquired some of the tactics of 
European warfare; they have schools 
for reading, writing, and arith'metic;. 
and they have evinced 9 conkitierable 
degree of skill in naval as well as in 
civil aichitecture. Fifty years ago, 
the inajbrity of these people were can- 
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nibeil'', and oflfered human vu ijms oa 
their bloody altars! 

The king of Portofrtil lus made a 
grand ttuiinphal ontiv mlo h)S(>i]><- 
tal, and many of tht c|ueiri'b tiiciid' 
have been subjected to tempoiaiy 
tKilc. The governnun*, how ver, 
does not appear to be m a state of 
sscuulv. An application is under¬ 
stood to hive been made to In land, 
for the aid of tioops to pit sci vc lian- 
quillitv in the dominions of Ins most 
faithful Mijistv Om cabiiiLt all. gnl, 
that It could not so fai counkn met 
the proccedingi of the Fitncli goveui- 
nient, m its ocouujitiun of .Sj,iin, as 
to comply with suoh a reipiesl Jt 
was thtii solicited, that the king ol 
Poitui,i! might be allowed to laisc t. u 
le'imints in licland foi his own su¬ 
nt i. 1 his was dbo declined, p ir1 ly 

.ijioii the same pics, ind pirllytiom 
till letolhction ot stiions.jiitonve- 
iiic III (s which had bi t ii l«i nit ily felt 
fioiii 111 iTKoipoiation ot Tiidi itgi- 
iiii nts I )i lie serinfe ot loitig,n |nmccs 
ot tin llninin Citlolu uligion. 
Kill!; lohii, howcvti, dituimncd to 
1 ly t' little IS jii ihli upon his na¬ 
tive .limy, he m \< apj'lic f toi, .incl is 


said to have obtained leave to take 
into his SCI vice 7000 Ilanovei i^ns. 

Thfie 1 no decisive inf^gence 
from South America; but expecta¬ 
tions UP eiiteitimed that ministers in¬ 
ti lid, at an culy period, fo recojmize 
iht ( dumbivn Kepubhc, whicn jls 
unquestionably the most firmly A(ta- 
bhslnd ol all the new states m Aat 
p it I f the globe 

III till United St ite«, the Tariff Bill 
has at lui^lh been enried into a law. 
The govcinmial p peis siy, that it 
will pioduic m addiiioiiil levenueof 
tliiu nidliom of do'l ii'. per annum; 
till II oppmifciits, oi t'u tontiaiy,con- 
tcml tint tint tstunit( i fii beyond 
the tiiitl), and that sinii^i,Uu.; will be 
ciriitd on to so g.cat m cxtuit as 
nearly to dcleat tin obji ct ol the new 
It V 

At liome, we njoiceto find that 
Dili ti ide, comm u e, and manufac- 
tuies, and consuiuently mir revenue, 
continue to mcieisc. By a compa- 
ii'-on ot tht'mt revemu for the years 
ending July 5, 1824, with that for the 
\L ir t n bug Jul^ 5, 1821, it appears 
thattliuii is an lucrcaseof £1,038,281. 


LI I LU \ RY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tins tlnv IS imb'isli if, pri. e Iv tlip 
( ' u, an flisloniall r. uidv, to Josiih 
( r idoek, E.q \I. A I. h \ TI is 
"ii, lit loiinstfie ttonme'icr lilt 111 o .i 

I nblu .i1niu ibatthav extend to loui oil ivo 
voliiiiiis itli Origin.d I*, ptrs n i 

I I til I 1 e entiMi)I pil to Ezecutoi.is I ip 

Aiifi r IS .it .in .niv Miced age, tind if is 
hisiliel wish til it notbina ni nitlipslii.i- 
iPil ni i> be givi u to tin* Pnbfie .rlter his 
ill Cl isp Pjmtul tin the Autbui, by 
John Niibols .mil .Son, 49, Piiih win iit- 
sln 1 1, .mil sold by P.nnei ml Toss, P.ill- 
inill , T, Cadi'll, hlruid; Ridgway .md 
Son, Pii od tiilv ; BudJ and C il^n, Pall- 
imll; will (ill nfhu rooksellprs • 

1 Old liyiiiii’s M'liiKs, vipwi il in i on- 
neifion will i l,rislidiiiiv, .md the 
lioiis ol 'oiidllile, A beruion dpliveieJ 
i'll Uoiltmi Cbappl, Kennington, July 
41h, 1S24. by theltiv Joh»Mvles,D 1) 
This day is published, m i vols, 12ruo. 
puce 12». Preleienee, a Novel, by Selnni 
Uavenporl, AuUioi ot Lo ip-l ear, Hyjio- 
cute, Original Minmtuie, Aii Angel’s 
Foim and Devil’s Heart, A’c., Punted 
fur \ K Na^nnin and Co London. 
Whore may be had, just published, A 


E.iliiei as be should be, by Mrs. Hoflant^ 

4 vols. seton 1 edition 11. 4s —Polish 
h ndit, by bi.imis L duoiii, J vols. 18s. 
/'leii, Ol (he'lon.t) ot iiiy Mother, a 
lion .me, i vols II Is Tulla Sovera, 
.in lintoiii i1 'l.ili, by .Sisiiion.Ii, 2 vols. 
12s.—Fisliv.il of Moi i, In L. S. Slan- 
lii’pc, 4 vols M.*(oiiii edition, 11 4s.-*i 

5 egeof Kt iidw uth, by thesin e Author, 
4 vols, 11 4s —81 Cl III ot the Isles, by 
Ml/ III Ime, lliiid lidition, 4 vols 11. 

in lit vv days will be )iublislied, in one 
vohiuie, the Poiin il Nolt-Book, aid 
Kpigi tcnni ilie Miisenin. Cunt lining up- 
waids ol One thousa id thoice F.pigranis, 
Fancilnl lusrriplums, and PoetiC4tl Mor- 
ci .iu\ Si 'ecltil from the most approved 
8oui ps. By G. Wentwarth, Ksq. 

In till* Pi css, and speedily will be 
publisbi/l, A new and elegant Work, 
eniiiled .i History and Description of the 
Aiicit'iit Town and Borough of Colcheslei;, 
in Essex; illustrated with engravings 
exeoutt d in the first manner. This work 
will be published in one volume, of 
which tbeie w ill be two ediuons, the first 
in Royal 8vn. with proof plates; the 
second 111 Royal 12mo., w|tb good im- 
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pTMslons of the plates : and to gralllV 
the curious in Kngraving, the plates to 
a few copies of the Royal 8vo. edition, 
wHl be ^worked on India paper. Those 
Ladles or Gentlemen who may feel 
inclined tp patronize this Work, tlie pro¬ 
prietors beg to say, that they sbull feel 
obliged by tbe traasmission of their 
Heines to tbe Publishers, or to their own 
Booksellers; and the utmostcarew'ill be 
taken with regard to regularity in deliver¬ 
ing tbe Work in the order of Subscrip¬ 
tion. Colchester : Published for the 
proprietors, by Swinbomc and Walter. 
P. Youugnian, Witham and SHaldon. 
Sinnpkin and Marshall, London. 

The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Muster of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has in tbe 
press, "Who wrote Jeftii Basilike?” 
considered and answered in Two Letters 
to bis Grace the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. 

Early in the ensuing winter will be 
published in one volume, 4to. A De.scrip- 
tion of the Maud of Madeira, by the 
late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq., Conduc¬ 
tor of the Alissinn to Asbautee ; to 
which are added, a narrative of Mr. 
Bowdich’s lust Voyage to Africa, termi¬ 
nating at bis death. Remarks on the 
Cape De Verd Islands, and a descrip¬ 
tion of the English Settlements on the 
River Gambia, by Mrs. Bowdich. 

.Speedily will be piiblisiicd, Rothelan, 
A Tale of the English Histories, in three 
volnmffis, 12mo., by the author of "Rin- 
gan Gilbaize,” the "Spoewife,” <fec.ifec. 

Nearly ready, in one volume post 8to. 
A Practical Guide to English Composi¬ 
tion, or, a comprehensive System of 
^glish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic; 
arranged and illustrated upon a new and 
improved Plan; containing apposite 


Principles, Rules, and Examples,fui’wn'h 
lug correctly end elegantly on every 
subject; adapted to the use of Schools, 
and of Private Students. By tbe Rev, 
Peter Smith, A. M. 

In a few weck.s wiU lie published, 8vo, 
Mathematical Tables; ruiibiiiiing im¬ 
proved Tables of Logarithms of Num¬ 
bers, Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and 
Secants, together with a number of 
others, useful in Praeticnl Mathematics, 
Astrononty, Navigation, Engineering, 
and Business; preeedi'd by a copiou.s 
Introduction, cnibraciiig thejir Expbtfia- 
tion, and Rules and Vomiula? for their 
application, |\vitb a Collei'liou of appro¬ 
priate Exercises. By William Galbraith, 
A.M. Lectujrer on Ma(heniutic.s, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

A Stereotype Edition of Sallust, for 
the ii.se of Schools, with English Nole»s 
at the foot of tbe |)age, and u Historical 
and Geographical Index at the end of 
the volume. By Mr, Dyniock, Glasgow, 
will be published in a few days. 

Preparnig for puhlicatiuri, A Guide to 
the Lord’s Table in the Catechetical 
Form; to \vhich are added. An Address to 
Applicant'lor Adrais.sion to ii, and some 
Meditations to ns.sist their Devotions. 
By the Rev. Henry Belfrage, D. D. 

Nearly ready, in post Svo., A Second 
Series of the Scrap Book. By John 
M'Diarmid. 

Mr. John Malcolm, l.ite of the 42d 
Regiment, Las nearly ready lor publica¬ 
tion, a volume of Poems ill foolscap Sin>, 
entitled “The Buccaneer and othe^ 
Poems.” 

Shortly will be published, in post 8vo, 
The Life and Administration of Cardiiial 
Wolsey. By John Galt, E.sq. Third 
Edition, greatly improved. 


LIST OF PATENTS^ I 


To John Hobbins, of Walsall, in tbe 
county of Stafford, ironmonger, for his 
invented improTcraenU in gas apparatus. 
— 22d.Tune—2 months. 

To John Benton Uiggon, of Gravel 
Lane, lluundsditcb, in the cuunty of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for his invented 
improvement or addition to carving 
knives and other edged tools—22d June 
—2 month'. 

To Hunipliny Austin, of Alderly Mills, 
in the county of Gloucester, manufac- 
%irer, for liis invented certain improve¬ 
ments on shearing machines — 22d June 
.—6 mouths. 

To William Busk, of Broad-street, in 
tbe city -of London, nierchant, for his 
mvented or found out cettain improve¬ 


ments in the means or mc^od of pro¬ 
pelling ships, boats, or otber floating 
bodies—29th June—(i mouths. 

To William Pontifex, tlie younger, of 
Situc Lane, in tlie city of London, cop¬ 
persmith and engineer, for his invented new 
or improved modes of adjusting or equal¬ 
izing lliu pressure of fluids or liipiors in 
pipes or tubes, and also an iniproied 
mode of measuring the said fluids or 
liquid.s.— tst July—G luontiih. 

To John Leigh Bradbury, of Man¬ 
chester, in tlie county palatine of Lan¬ 
caster, for ids invented or found out 
a new mode of twisting, spinning, or 
throwing silk, cotton, wool, linen, or 
other threads or fibrous substances— 
hd July—2 months. 
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To Philip Tailor, of the City-road, b 
the county of Middlesex, engineer, for 
his invented certain itaproveraents on 
steam engines—od July—6 months. 

To Jolin Lane Higgins, of Oxford- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, esq., 
for his invented certain improvements in 
the construction of the masts, yards, 
sails, and rigging of ships and smaller 
vessels, and in the tackle used for work¬ 
ing or navigating the same—7th July— 
ti months. 

To William Hurst and John Wood, 
both of Leeds, in the county of York, 


manufacturers, for invented certain 
improvements in machinery for the rais¬ 
ing or dressing of ’ cloth—7th Jidjy— 

6 months. 

To Juscpli Clisild Dankli, of Stoke, (ii 
the countY of Wilts, clothier, for Ids in¬ 
vented improved method of ' wcavUig^ 
woollen cloth—7th July—3 months. 

To Charles.Pl)i]ljps^of Upnor,- in 
parish of Kritidsbury, in the county of 
Kent, esq., fur Ids invented certain ini- 
proveiiierits on tillers and steering-wheels 
of vessels of various deuuiiiiiiatioiis — 
l3th July-r- 6 mouths. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Friday, July 23,1824. 


Cotton — ^Tho CoHon market has 
been miller heavy for .<>oiue time, iind 
sales could not be effecteii, without sub- 
niiitiug to a small reductiun in the 
prices; the holders, however, evince con¬ 
siderable firniueis; the consequence is 
that few purchases are reported. The 
ncoounts Irom Liverpool this morning, 
state,the market rather heavy. 

Sdtfjsit.—The demand lor Museovndes ' 
during the week has lieeii inconsiderable, 
and genenilly Uie prices of the good and 
fine are without alteration; the low 
brown (pialities have been in more re- 
que.st, and generally prices a shade 
higher have been obtained for the Inlter, 
This forenoon few pujrchas»;s were re¬ 
ported by privam contract, the buyers 
waiting the evei^ of a public sale. 

The sale cotM^d of 190 hds, 34 
tierces, 73 barrels, St. Lucas Sugars, and 
sold in several iustaueds'shput Is. per 
cwt. under the market curi(enoy,fnnu<Sls. 
per cwt. dry brown, up to 00s. good 
quality. 

In Refined goods there has been more 
business doing, particularly in tlie lower 
qualities, and the prices have improved, 
and firm at the advance.—Molasses are 
3As. 0d. 

The public sale of Havanniib^ugiirs 
this forenoon, 355 chests, went off freely 
at very full prices, 34s. a2rs. 6d. v9>y 
good strong brown to fine yellow. 

CoFFEE.-T-The public sales continue 
very extensive; the late prices were 
fully supported up till yesterday, but to¬ 
wards tbe close of the laige sale, the 
market, became heavy. This forenoon 
six sales were apin brought forward-’ 
and continued selling up till a very lata 
hour.! tbe advance in the prices of Tue# 


duyy Is. a 2s, in the ordinary qualities, 
has been niaiiitaiued, and tbe whole have 
sold well, but there is iio alteration, ex¬ 
cept in Uemerara and Berbice Coffee, 
which sold with briskness 2s. a 3s. per 
cwt. higher; the Cofflee market gene- 
roily may be stated very firm, notwith- 
stuuding the immense public sales lately 
brought forward. 

Runt, Bhanuy, and Hollands.— 
The rum market is without alterntjon in 
price.s, but tbe request for expsrt, and the 
business reporied, still Gonlinues exten¬ 
sive. In Brandy there is Utile alteration, 
tbe last .sale reported free on board to 
arrive 3s. 7d.—In Geneva no purebasek 
are .reported. '' 

FnniT.—A public sale was brought 
forward yesterday, consisting of Tfl butts, 

4 pipes, 26 ciiroteels Ciirruiiis, a great ‘ 
part damaged ; price of damaged from 
fiOs. to fibs.; sound, a great part ap¬ 
peared to be taken in Iroih 99s- to 102s .; 
BO small barrels Carubournn Raisins off 
the stalk, 46s. to dTs.; 34 barrels Beg- 
terge do. 38s, 11 39s.; 40 barrels and 
213 oases Cape Rnisins do. .38s, a 42s.; 
by private contract there has been very 
little doing of late. 

Tallow. —There hos been a very con¬ 
siderable improienient in- the demand for 
Tallow ; j dlow candle Tallow hereseUs 
freely at :t4.s, 6d. 

CoiiN Exchange, July 26.—Our 
market having been supplied from week 
to week fur a considerable length of time 
with Grain in general, more liberally 
than the advanc^ stale of the year had 
led us to expect; and especially with 
Wheat from the neighbouring counties,* 
and Flour from the coast beyond the ge« 
neral anticipaUun, after the opinion lo 
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currently expressed, that the Crop of 
1823 would ultimately prove deficient— 
the Trade here has, for un iilniust unpre- 
cedeDteil duration oiuiufe^UHl, un the purl 
of (he buyers, an iucreasinirdisinclitiutioii 
1.0 I'nlarge their stocks, beyond the cali 
of the moment; aud on the part of the 
Factors, a fruitless’ endeavour to effect 
,any Ibini;like a clearnncL* at the close of 
the week. Our advices from hence on 
each succeeding Monday have oonse' 
quently been little more than a repetition 
of the preceding, oiir markets having 
coutiniied tinr many weeks past in Uie 
same state of stagnation. 

The trarlc here during tlie week im¬ 
mediately past. Las proved ns unsatisfac¬ 
tory towards establishing a governing 
ciirreiay for .Wheal, as iiuijiy ol the pre- 
Ci’diijg, the sales effeefed having lieeu 
loo Iriflinglo warrant an alfenTion. 

Tilts mornihg, however, the Factors 
seeming disposed to yield somewhat in 


point of price, more b'fisiness was trans¬ 
acted than for some time past; the finest 
qualities of the fresh arrival aud some 
quantity of the worst standing over, were 
disposed of with tolerable lauility at a 
decline of 2.s. per quarter; but there is 
siiil much on hand of u quality not fine 
enough lor llie Meatmen—and yet 
thought too good to sacrifice at a kiln- 
drying price, which remains without any 
thing like nn intermediate offer. 

There is no altcralion in other articles, 
exerpt as regard Oats nnd White Psb.s ; 
the furnicr of which is Js. aud the litter 
full 2s. per quarter lower than'our lost 
currency. 

We hiive a few cntchels of Rapt'«eed, 
ajid a .samph; or two of L'arraway Seed^ 
of liie growth of 18'24, here on sale; the 
ibriuer fetched 241. and in some inslances 
2<>l. per lust, and the latter 40s. to 41s. 
liercwt. 


LIST OF liAMvllUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


F«om TUliSDAV, JU.VE 2 .'I, IH 24 , to TUKSDAY, JULY 2 S, 1824 , inci.iisive. 


Ej'lrurtrd from I We iMuAun iJazeite. 


N.3. All the Meetings tire sit the Court of Comuimioneis, liasing/i.aU-street, 
unless otherwise exjire.-sed. The Allot iiii's’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


UANKIIUPTCIES SUI'KltSliDKl). 


B. D«vi>,PfV(iiipf 

J. Kiehiiiig, Mottiaiii-tn-LoiigeniiiiJe,lliicsliire, 
eoin-dealcr. 

W. Fi.sliWlek, Hnbrrglii'tiii Katei*, Laiii’anhiri', 
timlNtr-nercliaiil. 


.1. Pciloiis, li|i|ier Tlininc*.-«tfcpt, stationer. 

J. Wall, Kn’iitroril-Miilt.s, blokcT. 

('. M'nterJmus'-’, hridgnotth, SlirojxJiire, drug' 

gist. * • V 


BANKRUPT?. 


Allen, W. Oiecnwwli, roal-inercliaiit. (Siitor, 
lircenwicli. 

Archer, .1. King’^-Tonn, Niirloll,, diajier. 
(Phipps, Weavers’ hall. 

Austin, R. T!i-iltord-|il<u-i>, I’omiiiercial-rnad, 
baker. (Bioiuley, Goptball-cuurt, Tbroj;- 
imulon-eticet. 

Air, H. Loner East SiiiilbfioM, wiiic-iner- 
chant, (Suntil and Wt-ir, Anstin-fi lare. 

Atkinson, \V. Clement’s I.,me, Lombard- 
street, nicichanl. (Mr. Kichardsuti, Wal- 
brook. 

lilunilell, R. Livcrpo'il, distiller. (Lowe, 
Soiithaiu|iton-biMblii),. s, Cbanccry-Line. 
.iBoitleville, W. H. Alilei'‘g,.ii'.>ireel, jeweller. 

'((Dawe* and Cli.-itUeld, Angeb'-nnrt, Throg- 
ijjoi ton-street. 

Barnard, J. (4. Skinner-slreet, Snow-iiill, 
- .printer. (TiI*on and Preston, Culeinan- 
* street. 

Bardwelh 0, Bungay, Suffolk, linen-draper, 
(Claika, Kiclbuda, and Medcall, Chancery- 
lane. 


Bl.ike, .T. Consfilution-rou, SLPancras, boof- 
iti.ikci (Mr. WragK, Ave-Mari.i-Jniie. 

Ji.iticy, W'.and B. BlaffOid, bool ami .shoe- 
in.iiiiil.ici.uirrs, (Air.Chester, Staple-inn. 

Rbikc), T. WouH-pieeii, Yorkshire, lancy- 
iriaiiiibictorer. (Lambert, Grn>'s-inn-sipi»Te. 

Brown, J. Waterlun-wiinit, Slrnnd,cual-mer- 
clisj.i® (U.itPs, Catoaton street. 

Burn, W. A. Thiee Tuns-court, Milcs’s-lane, 
t’aiinon-siieet, wiiie-iiierchant. (James, 
*',ilbiooV. 

liarliei, ,T. Pump-row, St. Luke's, glass and 
chiiia-insn. (Smith and Weir, Ausliiifriars. 

Boner, J. jiin. VVilinsbiw, Cheshire, cotton- 
spinner. (Hurd and Johnson, King’a>Benc]i- 
walk. Temple. 

01uet,R. Liverpool, Lancashire, snap-hoiler. 
(Blneketock and Bruce, King's Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

jDritebloy, J. Afanchester, spirit-merchant. 
(Biownlow, Uatton-court, Tbreadneedle- 

>. street. 



Bankruptcies, tT 

Cajpling, J, Hollo^urj Innkeeper. (Bicknel, lMft^c^no^,T.Bll^lltheftB»tooe«9•lMeK, miller.' 
Roberts, and Ulewitt. New-square, Lin-’ (Izard, Took’e-eourt, Curalfor-street. 

coInV-inn. Moody, W. Holywell-^diir, Sboreditch,,i!nr- 

Crooke,C. Bnrnley, LaiiRuMre, cotton-epin- man. (Cottlf, Aldermatibnry, 
nor. (NoTnh,,Tobn-slipei,iledford-Tow. Meek, W. Knaresborooeh, Yotkenire, Hwdn- 

Colliiigwooil, W. Sunderland.Bcai-iho-Sea, merrhaot. (Holme, Prampton, and Loftna, 

baker. (North and Smart, Kina's IloncU- New-inn. 

walk, Temple. Niclmlaon, R. Plymouth, wine-merehan(t, 

Crawford, VV.jiin., Cbonp.sido. (Gale, Basing- (?cargill, Haitoii-courl, Threadneodlft; 

hall-etrcet. street. _ . 

Driver, J, Knowl-green, Diitlon, Lfineasliire, Newliold. W. Rouverie-sireet, Fleet-stio^.-^ 
eoKon-bpinnor. (Wigleewoith and Rid.v t.iilor. (Mnybew, Chancory-lane. 

dale,GrayVjim. Newell, 3. BraconaReld, iJiiekinghamahfre, 

Dabois, C,’ Kiiig-slreet, Covent-gardnn, mie- draper. (Lanohain, RartletPsabuildings. 
tioneer. (Wit.by, Bnekinsliam-atrcet, Natliaii, N.atiil VV, Mai'sell-atrcet,Goodman’s- 
Str.vid. tiilds.uiiill-mcrchanis (Abbott,Mark-lai.e. 

Duff, G. Gloeester, draper. (King, Sergeant’s- Nieliols, K. Olley, Yniksbire, corn-merchant; 

inniFleot-btreet. (Slnde ami .lunrs, .loim-sireet, Bedloid-row. 

Kit,on, S. and T. ShelTield, cullers. (Rogers, Neisc, M. G Parli.unent-street, Wcslininster, 
Chuterbury -ijuaie. aeconli’enieul-mjKcr. (Devey.Dorsct-stiCCt, 

f.iweelt R. and AIKiimoM, J. Allnon-place, Fleet-or.’et 


Bartholomcvi'-cloM', CDlmirtnen. (Dean, 
Dyci"'’-buildings, lli'lborn ' 

Fry, W. T\ iie-atieeUletler-fonnder. (Walker, 
Hatl<in-g.irden. 

FieWiiig, .F. Molttam-in-Loi!gdendnle. Che- 
eliire, corn-dealer. (Milno and Pariy, 
Temple. 

Fjel<l,S. L. M ivtiii’s-l.me, ^.^nn^n-sllect,.^ill^- 
mauufactnrer. (liovvm.m, lliiioii-conrt, 
llriMd-sIri’cl. 

CiibboM", T. Ilonywcll-stroet, We'liiiinster, 
•.(•.'ivpi''.',eT (Timu-r, Liiiroln's-iim-rielils. 
Green, Vii-sal-iri.ul, Keiisirglon, biiililer. 

(Gaie.s, r.iteafon-'licct. 

Gibson, J. I.iverpool, picrelianl. (Wbeeler, 
r,incoln’s-inn-lieldo; 

Green, \V. Welhnghorongh, Noitlianiptoii- 
sbire, carpenter. (Hodsoji, St. John sUeet- 
mad, I'leikenwcll. 

Gilbert, K. Liverpool, spirit-merchanl. (Ma- 
kinson. Temple. 

M'Geoige, W. Lower Fore-streel, L.iiiilielli, 
brewer, (Sloper. HoUiorn-conrt, Cuiy's-iiiii. 
Goinperht, II. Clnpliani-road, ii.erelnint. 
(Hut^insim, Crown-court, Thread needle- 
street. 

Green, .T. Ross, Herefordshire, iiinlioider. 

(King, rerge.int’s-inn, Klect-slrcel. 

Harrisun, J' I’adiliain. Lanv-aslnre, colton- 
Klimner. (Milno and Party, Taiilield-eonrl, 
Temple. 

Iluldsworlh.H. Calcutta, flax-spinnci. (H.itlyc, 
Ch.mcery-lanp. 

Holt, T. Ptcciadilly, tavern-keeper. (ClyncH, 
lliirr-slrcct, Kiist Sinithlleld. 

Heiidiii'k, J. Liverpool, watciiinaker. (Ches¬ 
ter. Si.iplc-inn. >• 

HjIIoii, W ftiixton-hill, stage coneh-inaslei. 

(G.ili- .iiid Hardwick, Catealon-strert. 
ilolai, (i Sisc-iiine, tca-dvaler. (Buira and 
Xeilil, King strict, Clicapsido. 

HariiiU, K and Kelly, J. .L Lower Slmdwcll, 
cihil-nieiTlianls. (t^mltb and W'en, Anatin- 
triars, 

liaise, T. Biistal, chymist. (Netliersole.s and 
Barron, Kssex-btreet, Strand. 

Hooker. J. ShecincKs, wool ten-draper. (Tan¬ 
ner, Forc-streot. 

Jones, Jf. Liverpool, brewer. (Rl.icKsloek 
and Dun^ King’s Bcncli-walk, Temple. 
Iznd, J. London-road, Sontliviaib, .J^ker. 

(Norton, Wliitecrosi-street. 

Japlia, D. M. Colchester-street, Savage-gar¬ 
dens, merchant. (Score, Tokenhouse-ya V. 
liOthbury. " » 

Johnson, J. Shelton, Rlaffiirdshlic, grocer 
(Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-fielda. 

Kenthsli, N. L.' St. Michael, Hampshire, 
land-surveyor. (Ttremridge, Chancery-lane. 
Latng, B. Fenchurch-streel, slnp-owiicr. (La- 
vie,Oliveri) 0 ii,aiid Uenby, Frederick'a-place, 
Old Jewry. ' 

Lees, J Ji. Wigan, Lancashire, linen-draper, 
(Ba I k^r, Gra y’ajinn-sqnare. 

Lowirestin, D. Manor-row, Botherblthe, 
inasthr-moriner. (Williaina, Bond-couit.' 
Walbmok. 


Pearce, 'V^. Ore-Ion, Tlevonslarc, flour-mer¬ 
chant. (WiinbiMii and Collett, Chancery- 
lane. 

Parker, T. Charlcs.-trcet, City-ioail, gioecr. 
(Steel and Nieol, Qiieen-strael. 

Ritchie. K. P. London', lucrcbaiit. (Patton, 
Bow'-clnlrch-y.ird. 

Rooke, R. Halit,IX, merchant. (Wigleswerfb 
and Ridsdale, Gr.iy’s-iiin-sqnare. 

Robin-on, W. l.iverpool, Hpliolsferer. (Rice! 
and Nicol, (juccn-strect.Clieapaide. 

M'Ki'C, J. Liverpool, groecr. (Adlingloii, 
Gieeoiy, .and Faulkner, Bedlord-row. 

Slieffield, 'r. Bnrhaiii,ironmonger. (Griflitli, 
Grny's-iiiii. 

Swindells, .1. TlriiininKton, Cheshire, house¬ 
builder. (Wilson, (Trovillc-sln'ct, llatlon- 
g.aiden« 

Suiiiiiiig, II. Rcignle, Surrey, coal dealer.^ 
(Nicliul'-on. New (-'lrmciirs-iuii-ch,imhcr«. 

, Sylo s, J.Wi)od-slii"el, wisillen-warchouseivian. 
((ioote, Aiisliulri.irs. 

Shortis, Bristol, soap .md c.andle-m.'ninfnn*, 
tiiicT. (Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf,' 
Chimcery-laruj. 

Speak man’, J. Hardshaw-within-WiiiiUp, 
.Lancasliire, .shopkeeper. (Chnsler, Staple- 

Sli.ivc, W j3t. Allinn’i^viclimllcr. (Wilson, 
King's-Beiicli-walk, Temple. 

Smith, J. Brislid, tallow-inercliant. (^ourdil- 
liin and Tleivitt, Biead-st'cet, 

Thiery, C. B. de, Camhiidge, patentee of 
pateiil-biis. (Beckc, Devonshin-street, 
Quceri-s'iuare 

I'lavis, W. Audensliaw'j LaTicasliire, hatter. 
(Appletiy an,I Seieeant. Gray’s i^-^uare. 

\Vis(.’, C. S.uiilliiig, Kent, pitpdr-iUBkci". 
(Bii-hiiissuii, Cheapsiile. . ' 

Williains.M.OM Bailey,cating-honse-keeper. 
(Filins, Surtcy-sl reel, Stranil. 

WalsoK, J. Broom-grove, WorCesiersbire, 
drdperi (Benlanv, Alban, and Benbuw, 
Lmeoln's-lnn. 

Wise, U. and Wise, G. Woinl-istreet, iner- 
cliaul-. (Vandereom and .(kimyi), Busti- 
lane; C.uinoii-stTPBt. 

Wa.sse, L. Warw ihk-place, Great S urrcy-el reel, 
merchant. (Score, Tokenhouac-yurd, Lotli- 
bury. 

Wake W. J.and Wake, T- M. Southwiok, 
Durham,' Uine-butuers. (Blaklston, l^y- 
mond’a-iii.. 

Wrig ,t, K. Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Ro¬ 
binson and Lille, CliarteThouKC--qiinre. 

. Witham, R. Halitax,l;a(]ker. (Wigleaworth 
and Hidsdiile, Gray’^oi-square. 

Wood, J. Leeds, wp^iScapler. (Baltye, Chan¬ 
cery-lane. ' 

'right, R.^JJnw Ireby, Cumberland, grocer. 
(F!;,V"-'i Warnford-court, Tbroginorloa- 
Katreet. 

Wintle, J. North-street, City-road, silver¬ 
smith. (Tovrets, Castle-street, Falcoo" 
square. 
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Dimdendk, 


DIVIDBVDS 


Archbclt R YoiV Cornftitor, Jnly’7 
Angel, J sculcoatev, Yoikshire, Aloi kmakcr, 
Augllkl I" 

Alluin, r W Gr» It Mai low, Bill' mgbain^biir, 
Bru I li)fr, Aiignrt H 

Bi pI] 11111 J and W R Ewing,Liverpod, 
In uniiie btokeia, Jjtly 
Bn I (bent, J nnd A ranstead, Yorkshire, 
inirchints,Jul^ ig 

Bilkers, \Y Qreat Tnhficld atnit, Oxford- 
itrbCt.Iinm driper, July M 
Bill low, 1 Kendxl, gram and mr il mcrrhant, 
Jnh ‘6 

BtllPii, T Oxfiiid street,jew rill r fiilv 
niown (i New Bond stmt, c iImi ii Tnlv 
Bun, J Malirhtstei, J Binv, Priidir'il', 
T isbiii,8nilT Biiiy,Bui1<linbur>,iili 
CO pTintera, July JO 
Broun,J Flret-inaikct, gini r, Inly 
Bi 1 lurk, J Manchester, men linit, tngust J 
Blur,0 ai.d W Fleinptuii, Luwet Ibimes- 
stiiet setdsniiri Tilj 19 
Besuinnut,J, md 1) AluiNtom, llpbolitercis, 
Julyai 

Baigi, B CIilTni I atrret, wine inerrbint, 
Jui\ J1 

Biiiben, B. fovintry, silk minufuituier, 
Jiily 31 

Bush, U I on Jon, Norfolk, grotcr, 

August 14 

Brown. fi Bridge niid, Liinbitb, tallonr- 
rhnndler, July 1" 

Brown, W Nntton at Hole, Kent,sheep dealer, 
July 17 

Buxton, T Ingol lodge, near Preston, Laii- 
rasbire, eoru men bant, July lO 
Banbury, I* U WooiUsticit, ( heapside, silk- 
miniitaotuiPT, August 14 
Chunpton, J tiloyd’e C'oAce-huiise, under 
wiitii, July 20 

Cannon,W Mi)l>nrut|(3tieet,rortmiUi-sqnaie, 
grotei Juh JT 

Cnpps, J Wisbciuh, Cainbiidgcsiiire, driper, 
July 27, 

( out, R and W Haich, Leeds, dyiis, 
July J9 

Cox, C St Martin a-lane, (’baling crons, 
dtapt r. All mst t 

Cogger, T. Haynnrkit, Glassman, Inly 11. 
Cantu, Y^nd W Wil'im, Langliouiu r liiin- 
btra, FeaehiilI b street, toil I u tors 
August 7 

Cowing, J It'd & Cslisliy, Bedlord-ennit, 
Bedtuid-stiiet Uoyeui trddn, woolba- 
drnpiia, August t‘>> 

Biiei life, J sen , Boniiington Wood-mill, 
Nhropshiru, niillt r, July JU 
Downs, W Cheadlu, Cbeshiio, c ilieo-printer, 
August b 

Dr ikes, 1) and & Smith, Reudjn,,, linen 
dri| IS Inly JO 

Dinviis, ( tie idle, Cheshire, rahio printer, 
August ir 

Dll Hill, ) Butskm, StafTordebire, hittir, 
August 3 

Daitiels, H aiidAf Koiy-atrecl, St. Maiy Axe, 
men hauls August 7. 

DeiVal Is, !• YIII si ri t f, Covent-garden, wine- 
inerihint Ji l\ 

Dow.J Bush 1 ini, JV>niiq|i-i)treet, merchant 
July 3 < 

Doi^min, T and J ii Bread-atreet, 
Ctieapsidi, vrueboiuein m -usi ] i, 

Duke, M Yoik, comb u 'r, 

Augiiat 17'. 

Elllt. S. AIderaeatesetreet, drys ,ltcr, July 24 
Elliott, W Weatguc, nt ir Ncwcaatle-opon-' 
TyneJNnnerymaii, July M 
Eraaiy a>> Mucumont-atreet, draper, AngnitS. 


>bbs, J B Minones.yewellei, July II. 
Inslidew, C Stockton, Buiham, grocer, 
Aii.,usi 9 

Tdwsrds J Gough e4uare. Fleet etieet, far 
lur, Jnli 17 

F orl I s, J 041 ird street, Chemist, July 27 
jui I, W.Blaik I’rinti row, Walworth load, 
linen drspi r, July it 

l<ciiiiiii*iii, W Pi teiboro igli, Northanjpton- 
sliiic, linen-lispri, August 11 
Pliiidit (t Lot don will imrihant, July IT 
(Tondair I Queen stieel,( hcipeide,meipbant, 
July 24 

Go II n, L J Haymaikct, hotel keeper, 
July J1 

(iiiliiiby, A Mimbiater, wholeeale-gTOcer, 
August 4, 

Hill T and H Wood, (JueenI itlie, oilmen. 
Inly 20 

Hupkiiis 1 Wonlwich,(Brpen1er, July 27. 
Hut, S G Haiwicb, Psscx, meicbinl, 
•lull • 

H ill, R b Oank-buildiugH, merchant, 
July 27 

Halt, W Msnehester, grocer, August 2 
Uowdtn, W ( annon stieet, insuiaiii e-bioker, 
July J1 

Hojil Ills, 1 jiin jCholiey, Berkshire,farmer, 
Jiily II 

Hewlett, J Gluceater, eabiaet miker, 
Aii.,ust9 

Houghton, W L Kingston-upon-Hiill, sta- 
tiimei, August 17 

Bone,J W Bjixtun,dr.ipeT July’! 

Howard, h Cirk street, HuiIiUbIoo gsrdins 
money siiiyemr,Jiil> 27 
llammund,W Wickb imbrook, ‘iutfolkialiop- 
kiepei, Aliciist 14 

iliiiniiin h Ihieadueedle stmt, ship brokei, 
August 11 

Kli , 1 bli ind, boot ninlier July s* 

Liivsun, P Binvnesi, hill, Ciimbciland, corn- 
fill 1 lull 2 

Miiigins (t and J Boothinan Cirlisle, hit- 
iiiiiiiit'UtoreiH, July 21 
Myeis J I'lestun, wine-merehant, July 26 
Mnoie E H luway-street, Dxfoid-street, silk- 
meieer, July 21 

Mytlnii J M Jones, andT O Mytlon, Pool, 
Aluiitgomciyahire, binkers, Aiis«st 7 
Murg n (t M Queenhitlie, II|pct Thantles- 
si]cet,sta(ionei,July ir 
Niss, 1 Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Chemist, 
July 2 f<. - 

Ni„lilingile, T Watling street, warehouse 
in in August 7 

N ithni J Liveipool, watch-manufacturer, 
Aa.,iist 12 

Oyui, T ‘stonrbiidge, Worcestershire, iron- 
muiigeijJuly 19. 

Piilir, I L andT Roberts, Birchin lane, 
men li ints, July 27 

I'lircc,!) J) lottenham Coart-toad, grocer, 
li-b 24 

Pi L her W S ilisbnry-equare, carpenter, 

July 9) 

^ ginu,J Maidstone,grocer,Jnly 17. 
fuliit J Mdnc.hesler, cotlon-spinnar, 

August 11 

Ransom, J Stoke Newington, coooh-master, 
Jiiljr 20. 

Roach, K L Bishop’s Waltham, Hampshire, 
tanner, August 13. 

Rionardbon, R. Holborn, linen-draper, 
July 17 

A C and F Coiipland, Leeds, (krap- 
land, balford, Lancasnlre, spntt-menhaats, 
July 31. * 



Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


S9 


Sandersmij B. P. Nowgate-atreet, wine-met* 
chant, July nl. 

Smith, fi. Ureen Lettuce-lane, tea-dealer, 
Auguatr. 

Sinclair, J. Bow-lane, warehouaeman, 
July 20. 

Scholey, R. Paternoster-row, bookseller, 
July IT. 

Stephens, R. Goswcll-street, saddler, 
August IT. 

Sparks, W. and J. Frome-Belwood, Somerset¬ 
shire, grocers, Septeiiiocr 10. 

T. r.aiKl J, (I'iuison,Notttiigiiain, merchants, 
July 2^. 

rowh-end, K. Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, 
wine-inerchant, July ii. 

Thompson, T. Oamomile-slreet, merchant, 
July 20. 

Trueloro, W. Diinchurrh, VVarwicksliire, 
fanner, July 20. 

Tlioindike T. and J. Ipswich, cliecse-factor, 
Angust 4 . 

Tarictoii, J. Glocesfci-place, merchant, 
Augu.st T. 

Tonge, G. M. B., Kast India Chambers, 
Lca'iuiili.all-sireet, men haiit, June 20. 

Vivian, H. Tywaid-vatli, Coiiiwall, liuen- 
draper, August 12. 


Welsh, J. High Holboni, master-mwiaer, 

July 19 . 

Waistell, M. Conduit-street, Bond-street, 
miJliner, July 20 . 

Webb, T. New Saium, Wilisbire, baker, 
Jiilv 24. 

Winde, J. Leominster, Herefordshire, mer* 
chant, July 29 . 

Winch, 11. sen., Hawkhnrst, Kent, farmers 
July IT. 

VV.ithen, C. SallerVhall-conrt, and Albany- 
toad, Uainberwell, merchant, July IT. 
Watlien, C. Albany-road, Cambeiweil, mer* 
July IT. 

White, M. Kjusbury-suuare, merchant, 
July2T. 

V.'ard, J, Ptratford-npon-Avon, stationer, 
August 6. 

WotMn. . 1 . W. James, and T. Payne, 
juii, Vvood-stteef, nband-manufacturers. 
.luiy 24 . 

WlMrti):i, O. A. Maidenhead, Berkshire, 
winc-inpicliant, August t. 

WaJmeslcv, II. and M. and W. ,J, Turner, 
B.isiiigii.ill-sti*eet, merchants, August T. 
Woll.J.and J. JJerville, New Bridge-street. 
Angii't 1 1 . 

Wood, J. Cardiff, GlamorganshiTe, banker, 

August 9 , 


BIRTHS, JIAIIRIAGES, AXI) DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

July 2. Mis. Byers, of Princc’s-stieet, Lci- 
ccstcr-fiiuare. of a dangbfer. 

A. In Old Kuriinglon-stiee:, .Mri>. Nathaniel 
Hooper, ol a son. 

4 . The Lady of J. Heath, K-14. o! BliMimshary* 
place, of a son. 

6, The Lady of J. W. May, E.sii. of Ncl'un- 
S(|usrc, of a son. 

T. At Bnlloii-liouse, Ruascll-siiuai-c, the Lady 
ol Thuin.is Brnrling, Benson, E-o. ot a -on. 

9 . Al Bheflielri-liousu, KeiiMiigtoii, (lie wiie of 
Dr. Lang, of Newinan-strect, of .1 son. 

13 . The Lady ot Charles nbebhaic oi a son 
•ind heir. 

IS. Mrs. BamncI Flood Page, of ,1 daughter. 

22. In Vork-stieet, the lady of Thomas Mit¬ 
chell Bimth, Esij. ot a sou. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 1.—Llcuteuant BiichiMn, R. N. to Isa¬ 
bella, third daiigiiter ol Thomas ShakeitODi 
E-q. lateof Busli-hill, Eiitield, 

5. At Ilaiiipstead, Middlesex, George Thomas 
StyibriiMin, of the same plaec, to EIiz.iliet/i, 
elill-st d.iugb(ei of the late W. M. BretloR, 
of Sioke Beverne, Northamplonshiie. 

3 . Al Mnrylebone rliuich, bytlii: Rev. William 
Jardiiie, Hie Key. William Hicks, A. hi. 
Rector of Whitiingtoii and Cobeiely, in the 
roiinty of Gloeester, and Chaplain lu the 
Right Hon. the Connless ot Oikiirv, to 
Amelia Maria, widow ol lieolge Klevts, 
Esq., of Marsliaiii-park, Berks. 

3. At Canibi'iilge, by ibe very Kev. the Dean of 
Ely, the Rev. lleiiry George Keene, Fellow 
of Sidnev Sussex College, and A-sisiant 
Orieiiliil Protessor, at the East India Col¬ 
lege, to Anne, third daughter of the fS^ 
Chailes Apthorp Wheelwright, Esq. its 
llighliuiy. V 

6. At Si. John’s Hackney, by the Rev. Dr. ■ 
Watson, Archdeacon ol dl Alban’s, Philip 
Biirieit Cooper, Esq., oi Clapton. 

T. At St. Maryiebone church, C 
Morgan, Esq., M. P., ol Hr 
park, Herllord-hire, second son of Bic 
Chailes Morgan, Bart., M. P., of Tiedagar, 
Muiiinuuthsliire, to Eliza Ann, only daugh¬ 
ter of the late Rev. William Beville, of 
King-street, Poftman-squaio, 

10. The Right Hon. Lord de Bunstanvillc, 
to Miss Lemon, daughter of Sir William, 
Lemon, Bart, 

£. M, Jttli/t 1824. 


1'2. At 1.1! Camphiim clinreh, by the Rer. 
W’ni. Jleaiiiy, B. 1)., Mr. Thomas Howell, 
jiin.,tu Mary ilimi. eldest daughter of the 
late Win. i'lzzy, Esq., 

tfl. At Diiili.iin, l.'arleseo Bainictt, Esq., to 
Anil, second dauglilcr of the late Adam 
Aldi'ison, Esq., ot Tokeuhousc-yatd, Lutii- 
bury. 

20, James Taylor, E-q., to M.iry, youngest 
daughter of li n laic Jes-e Ainaworih. Esq. 

DEATHS, 

Died nt 111* icat, CooLivin House, in tbs 
co'iiity of Sligo, tlii-h M’Derm'it, Esq. m. o. 
He n.i.s a man ol ibe most extensive atlain- 
menl-, as welt ii.'.liiral ns acquired, and tbo 
represcutaiive of one of the most ancient lami- 
Ills 111 IieUiul—the M'Bermot’s, princes of 
Moylurg. His elegance of manners, exten¬ 
sive le.Trning, and amiability ot character ren- 
d.-red bis sorucly universally eonrted ; but, 
taough His skill as a phyeician placed bun, if 
not at the heiul,,itlc<’ist among the liist of hi* 
jirojession 111 tlie we«t of Ireland, lie soon found 
Hie praelire ot it un.suiled to lii.-ci>nteinplativo 
liabilH and love of reiireinriit. Conleiiting 
himseir, accordirgly, wiih Ins paternal in* 
lieiitanee, a small est.-ite oi about .El 600 a-year, 
lie withdrew trom the ivorld to embosom him¬ 
self in solitude niul domestic lelicity. H* 
died in the Cslh year ot his ugc, leaving ^ bis 
wife.Eli/aO'Oonor,sister to Mr. Owen O’Conor 
of Belaiiagare, the pvc-ent rcpieseiitalive of 
the house of O’Coiior, being the lineal de¬ 
scendant of Roderick O'Conor,* ihe last of the 
Iri-h inonarchs, a Ininily of eleven chililien. 
Ho was eritically acquainted not only with 
Ilehiew,the Gieek and Latin classics, and the 
ancieiit Irisii, but with most ot the iiiodeta 
Ifuropean l.iiigiiugcs. Kioin liis giandfathrr, 
Cliarles M’Deiiuot, Miss Dwensnn look her 
idea and poilr.nt of Him princM of Innismure. 
Ills meiiioiy w 1 i be loiigregrelteil by Ills friends 
\^iid ielnc,.e«,aiid hj none more sincerciy then 
the Ediiov ol ilie European Magazine. 


r- II Al Wiiii'hestei.jJier a long illness, 

, George Gould Die Rev. 1 hoiiias luiijefl, B. U.,^Vicarof 
Hiiekendenbiiry- KeiiBiiiglon, .and Pre^U ol South Oraiithain, 

tlif j-kT MI ^ 1 *, A.,I* ■. .. ’FJ a * 


Ltntf^lnbhiie. 




Vfhe public have been imposed ii|>on by a 
Ig^ spurious History of Ireland, written by Mr. 
'Aoger O'Conor, who calls himself the repre* 
'entative of the house of O’Conor. Thu is in 
harmony with the many other idle facts nlated 
by this pedantic histotian. 


N 
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r, PLKBl-SlRKlir. 


ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We agree with G. W. that dramatic performers are entitled to as much 
respect, and capable of as much virtue as any other in society, but we are not 
of opinion that their character stands in need of any defence, A f.uiai'.c, it is 
tiue, may abuse them, but who would think of defending a man’s character 
when it is aspereed by a inudman, or perhaps rather, a hypocriticid knave. It is 
only when tlie public think slightly of actors that the piess should come forward 
in their defence; but wo believe the picscnf age is too cnliglifcned not to give 
tliem their due portion of respect and applause. Under these iniprcssioiis we 
leturn las defence. If we thought a defence necessary, \vc should gladly give it 
insertion. 

The conclusion of Ali will appear in our next, with a critique on the ganius 
of its author, and the merits of the poem. We intended it to appear this 
month, but the critique extended beyond the space which we hail appointed 
for it. 

We hope to make amends to B. for our long silence. 

On the immoral Effects of civilization is left for its author. We are sorry he 
has bc-coine a convert to the aiguments of his savage philosopher. T'lieir 
spcciousncss proves that nothing is easier than to find specious arguments on 
general topics, as they are cajjablc of being examined under many different 
points of view. 

If the writer of a letter, signed X. Y. Z. will acknowledge his mine, we shall 
not tmly reply to him, but insert his letter at full length. We know, however, 
he is too conscious of his own stupidity to do so. He will, like Ihc Editor of 
Black v-pod’s, find it safer to remain silent,'and conceal himself in the obscurity 
of his native night. 

Safe to the bottom, see Concauen creep, 

A low, loug-winded native of the deep. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF WILSON LOWRY, 

F. R. S., &c. 

On Tuesday Ihe 22d of June, about mixture of thoughtfulness, with bc- 
two o’clock in the rooming, died nignity, as would have looked well 
Mr. Wilson Lowry, I'ellow of the in an historical picture j aud as did 
Royal and Geological Societies, and look well in society,—announcing the 
one of the most eminent engravers in entrance of no common man wherever 
Europe, He entereil the sixty-third Wilson Lowry appeared. Indeed 
year of his age on the 23d of January there were times ana smiling occasions, 
last. Nothing is known of his an* when this, benignant expression qc.itc 
ccstry beyona his lather, whose bap- beamed from him; but his biographer 
tJsmal name was Jose}>h ; who is be- must regret that it was too often 
lieved to have been a native of Ireland; clouded by the anxieties and di»ap- 
and who, at the time of the biith of poiutmenis which all men are con- 
Wdson, was a portrait-painter, re- demned to feel, who exorcise any of 
hiding in Whitehaven, scarcely known the liberal arts at the dictation of 
in the metropolis, hut of no mean nierteiiary tmdersj for mercenary 
ability, us far as may be judged from tiadcis in art are seldom well in- 
a single speeimeu of his talent, of forrncil; and some were so ignorant, 
which the subject is a Iiead of himself, when Lowry first put in "practice 
bearing considerable resemblance to tiiat n fuicd mode of engraving by 
the poitiaits of Algernon Sydney, means of which he icrmiuaUd archi- 
Joseph carried his son Wilson with leetural forms, as Nature terminates 
him to Ireland when quite a little kit forms, that ih to say, without 
boy, whence, after remaining home those outlines which may be seen in 
years, they returned to EnglaW, re- the works of his predecessors,- as to 
hided in Staffordshire, and ^ise- aigiie w-ith him that he ought to afford 
quenlly .nt Worcester, where we .\ae his plates cheajicr than others of Ins 
sight of the senior Lowry. \ profission, sine had not the 

The proper subject of this mrmuiL Irotible of cngravingi,(^lima«,. 
was tall in person, and bore a strong! artist, who is "obliged to meerw" 
family likeness to the portrait of iiis^;piihlic under such mediation, can dc- 
father, hut was somewhat more eagle-rive much habitual charfiihiess. from 
browed; and iu the general character the state of the patronage of bis art. 
and cast ol his Icalurcs, was such a However, altci the commencement tff 
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Dr. Cycloptucliii, hi' liiid n<‘ faculty is most vigoiirous, youlh 

longer occasion to complain ot this frequently _ ^ and'more or 

grosaness. Ins supniority beginning less reckless a*s to “ ulterior coi 

then to be duly aj'picciated. But <|uencos. I’rum some alliont con- 

we must refuni to earluT events, and ceiyed, or some hope eatortainedr 

earlier dcvelopciiieiil'' of the character which cannot now be traced, our artist 

of W ilson I.owr\. left his paternal home, and bis employ, 

^Vhenaboyat Worcester, ho was if any he had at the time, at about 
less fond of play, and more so of the age of sixteen, with an iucon- 

books, than most otlier boys, recre- sidorable sum iii his pocket, and tra- 

ating hinisclf occasionally with nut- veiling on foot to Warwick, obtained 

ting and angling. Here he became a further supiiiy by engaging to assist 

known, ninl was lavourably noticed, Mr. Beavau (a herald painter of that 

by Mr. Ros% a sensible and ingenious town) in painting a castle; and by 

man, but not a v6ry well (jualilied means of tliis addition to his finances, 

(ngraver, liora whom Lowry obtained was enabled to make his way to the 

his original, but very slight and im- melropoli'. Here our advcntuicr was 

perfect, acquaintance, with the art in probably without friends wtieii he 
which he afterward so much excelled. mo^t needed them, and soon bewil- 
He is supposed to have been under ricred,—(lioujih l>y what course ot 
articles, and to have served with Mr. accidents he came to fill an inferior 
Ross for the space of three years or station in the hospital of St. Thomas, 
so; but this is less certain than is is not known. It liow'cver gave him 
the fact tliat in Worcester, Lowry an opportunity of listening to the 
engraved his first plate, of which the lectures that were delivered Iheie on 
subject, or more properly the occa- medicine and anatomy, and hence ho 
sioii and object, was to attract cus- acijuirid his taste for, and his rudi- 
tomers to the shop of a certain fish- mental know ledge of. Chemistry, and 
monger of that city. That important the healing arts, in which he always 
consequences should originate from took considerable interest,and was no 
trifling beginnings is nothing extra- mean adept. He was parliciilarly 
ordinary, since were we to retrospect struck wiili the cxperniu'nt of fri'i'ziiig 
far enough, we should probably find mercury, and it led him lu several 
this to be generally, if not alw'ays, the results, botli theoretical and pmclical; 
case; but still, we should feel the for, give him but an opportunity of 
same kind of gratification of curiosity, seeing, and he saw at once, with iu- 
or perhaps of a better principle, at a tuilive perception, much further than 
sight of this fishmonger’s card, as at most other men into the ration¬ 
viewing the first bubbling up of the ale of a subject; and hence, like 
spring-head of the Thames, or any Dr. Franklin, he was very adroit in 
other river that has flowed on till it ascertaining and mastering the tiuc 
became a port of commerce. The cause of any efTect that was set before 
price for which our juvenile artist him. To the readiness with which 
agreed to engrave it was seven shillings, he exercised this talent, even from an 
the amount of which sum was to be early age, we owe much of the various 
receivable, hnd was actually received ability which he manifested; for, with 
in red herrings! As the waters of regard to innate genius, he early 
the Severn arc neither insalubrious adopted the salutary, though ques- 
nor expensive, it seems probable that tiouablc, theory of Helvetius, wluch 
honesty, and perseverance, and hope, teaches that no such faculty or gift 
and a good youthful appetite, induced as genius exists, and that all fhe di- 
hiiii to subsist on these herrings,—un- vorsities of human attainment which 
less when friendship and perry chcererl we Jrehold, are the result of cduca 
his prospects, and gave relief to his iinderstaiiding by that w<iitI, nol 

meals and studies—as long as they a^ays what preceptors iiittiid to 
lasted. Indeed what else could he ^ach, nr impress on the minds of 
Lave done w/*.h ilc?rings ? ^fheir pupils, but what those pupils 

'' iVo'j.iis.i lias ever, in any nientay really acquire from experience and 
pursuit, far outstripped Lis fellow^ thcirownviewsoffhiiigs,wlietherde- 
who possesstxl nol coijsi.lualilc nattf^ signed or nut on the part of their 
energy of mind. Ilolwceii llie ages of instiiictors. By this liiri late genius, 
[luberty and manJiood, when tins genius was altogether disclaimed. 
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l{ow Lowry came to ilcvote biraself 
iroJessioiiully to all art so ill patron¬ 
ised, so ill understood, so publicly 
(lisjionoured at the l;'np;Iish Royal 
j\eademy of Arts, and so unprofitable, 
unless iollowed ;is a trade, as En- 
t;raviii{;',--is not known to the jirescnt 
writer iVoin any i'Clual communication 
uitli himself, or tiom any other coui- 
niunioation on which he cun place 
certain reliance. If a juilgmoiil be 
lorniod from the aboiecirciinistanrcs, 
and tht-y be supposed to have been 
known at the. lane to our artist, nc- 
ce-Mty must have diiveii him on this 
^.emse: if hoin his works, the aits 
must h.ivi; had charms to attract him, 

111 spite of the etcinal war which he 
mu'l wage with foitnne when lliiis 
enlisted. ]5iit his initiation was cer¬ 
tainly owing to Mr. Ross’s kiiidneis; 
and lie apjicius to have had no other 
iilteinative than an ofiei of instiuc- 
lion in singeiy, ol which vre shall 
piesently s]>..uk. IViliajM ho refiiclod, 
tliat to an unknown \uiitli without 
pecuniary moans of coiii.tieiioiiig bu¬ 
siness, surgery was still less eligible 
than a prol'ession winch eallcd loi an 
outfit of no gretiter e>.peiito than a 
plate of eoj'per, a few slender bars of 
stool, ami an oil-stone. 

However these things may have 
bo. 11 , the pre.siiiit writer first becaino 
acijuaiiit"d with him wliou a young 
niau, residing in tlie iioighboiirhoo.i 
III Vaiixliall, and in the employ, or 
under fhu patronage (un the })iosti- 
liitisl phrase w h) of Alderman Uuy- 
ilcll, to w Jiom lie is liclieied to have 
been ini rod need by a letter from the 
gnod-oatiired Ro-ss, of Woicester; 
ihou,di, aecoidmg to one of his oaily 
1r>eiid>, tlii.s uitiodiietion waswrillou 
t)\ a gentlemsm of Hhrewsljiiiy, w'iiuse 
name is unknown. Lowry r.t the 
'same time deilved instruction in the 
ait of Licliitig trom liis ncigbboui Mr. 
.bdm Piiowiio, the very iriff''i;iions 
I .'.a.tiiiliir cf VV'eollitt. For BojVe 11, 
in uiiditiiHi to anonymous as^isimsco 
on woiks not kni'wa to Ins siirvn.liltc 
Irioiid-. bo eiigmvcd llirc'' large plalv's;^^ 
namely, a vaiied land.’^Cu.pe, after \ 
(ia'.par Poussin; u rockv seaport, 
alter Salvator Rosa, a diflicult and 
very luentoiious pcrfonuaiico ior so 
young an artist; and a view of the 
interior of the Conibrook Dale simlf- 
ing-hoiise, after Geo j;oberP.oii; Ji^r 
which engiavmgs he wms very «, /a- 
I'iiielv ri miineratcd. » 


It roust have been during Ibis 
pciiod, that Mr. Smgpon Blizard, who 
was afterward knighted, enquned at 
Jjoydell’s for some young artist to 
make a di awing for him of Limardi’s 
balloon, and the alderman recom¬ 
mended Lowry, who peiformed the 
drawing, and behaved himself iu 
oilier icspccts so niucli to the satis¬ 
faction of this eminent and benevo¬ 
lent siupcon, that he became his 
triond, gave him a perpetual ticket 
of admission to his own and other 
surgical lectures, and offered to in¬ 
struct him professionally in the art of 
surgery; and IjOwry actually became 
so far his pupil as to attend the hos¬ 
pitals at every interval of leisure from 
iiis i ngraving, for four years suc- 
cossi\ ely. 

It was during this period too, that 
he became intimafcly acquainted with 
the elder Malton, author of the ela¬ 
borate' folio treatise on Perspective, 
whose work and conversation cou- 
sideiably augmented, if it did not 
impart, our artist’s pa.ssion for the 
mathematical sciences. The book, 
which it has been said he at first 
walked Iwcnty-one miles to lead, in¬ 
duced liim to inquire out the author; 
but it is bilievcd that he had pre¬ 
viously been a solitary student in 
Euclid. And now he was stinmlatcd 
to iJie mastery cf algebra, porspeclivt*, 
frigononiclry, the coii'c sections; and, 
ill sliort, all tlie higher branche.s of 
geoiiiclncal science. flis fri-’iid 
i.aiidse.er was present at Lambeth, 
and recollects the time when IVlallon 
explained to them both, with the 
river Thames and tHe reflected sce¬ 
nery on Its banks for examples, the 
ill ctrines relating to that angle ot 
incidence wlneli regulates tlie yior- 
spective cf tlie downward and side- 
ward reflect ions of objects, from. lu- 
niinotis bodies; and that Lowry 
himself struck out some useful hints 
ill solving the difficulties of a view 
down a geometrical staircase. 

It was moreover during tins 
})evinvl of probatioojt^nd rapid iru- 
provenunt, which comp-yJlicqiL J Kv 
\ rrjl yiars, that he was iise*d to caft," 
e.it uidVcijiiently, upon flie late Mr. 
Byrne, the landscape engraver, for 
professional advice, wiiich he always 
received with great deference and in¬ 
genuousness. 'Ihe spiiit of inquiry' 
was then, as it has over been, strong 
ill him. His eonvcrsatioii abounded 
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with tastt'ful obsm'ation and de<»p 
sensibility to the cliarms of nature and 
ari. fJe was ardent and eommuni* 
cativp, with great suavity of manners; 
and partiailaily studious of improving 
those manual means of professional 
excellence which were in ordinary use 
amongst engravers, in which his na¬ 
tural sagacity saw many defects. In 
other words, he would possess him¬ 
self of the best mechanical apparatus, 
and the best materials of engraving, 
and would then busy himself in im¬ 
proving on those best, at any expense 
of time and money that was within 
his icHcIi or anticijiation. 

The abovo-mentiooed wotks, alter 
Poussin and llosa, shew that he was 
eminently gilted to have excelled as 
a landscape engraver, particiilaily in 
the treatment of such scenes as con¬ 
tained rucks and ruined I'diiices, 
which is further attested by his etch¬ 
ings of Holyrood p'llacc, the round 
tower of Ludlow caslle, and the an¬ 
cient market cra>s at Malmsbury, 
all after Hearnc, and for the antiqui¬ 
ties of Great Britain, llis .style of 
etching picturescpie antiquities, is ivi- 
dently termed on a keen perception 
of, and sensibility to, the beauties of 
that of the elder Roolcer, and of the 
analogies between that style and its 
archetypes in natuio: but Boydell, as 
may be perceived by his own en¬ 
gravings, and his gro'^s inisappmpri- 
ation of subjects to artists, possessed 
too little discernment to perceive these 
merits; and hence our artist was in¬ 
duced to contemplate emigration to 
America, and to seek other engage¬ 
ments; among Which he executed 
some plates (though of no gi eat im¬ 
portance) for Joluison of St. J’aul’s 
Church-yard, and Taylor of Ilolborn; 
began a large one of tbc Dublin pat- 
liament houso, tor the junior Maltoii; 


and engraved the very capital back¬ 
ground* to Shale’s portrait of John 
Hunter, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
As, not landscapes and ruined edifices 
alone, but to excel in the engraving 
of finished architecture also, was 
within the scope of his views, his 
anient and ever active mind gradually 
expanded into the invention of those 
machines which have since turned 
out of such vast advantage to art and 
society, and which have justly ol 
t-jincu for their inventor the reputation 
of being the first engraver of architec¬ 
ture and mechanism of every kiiul, 
that ever lived in tlie world. 

In a volume of lectures on the art 
of engn’.vnig, delivered at the Royal 
Institution by Mr. Landseer, we find 
lliese machines described and dis- 
eoiirstd of in the following terms; 
“ Tlie next mode of engiaving tliat 
solicits our attention is, that invented 
about fifteen ycaisj- since by Mi. 
Wilson Lowry. It consists of two 
instruments, one for etching successive 
lints, lither equidistant or in just 
graduation, from being wide apart to 
the nearest approximation, ad jnft- 
7iitum ; and another, more recently 
construclod, ti-r striking elliptical, pa- 
mbuiical, and hyperbolical curve*, 
aud in general all those lines whicli 
geometricians call mechanical curck s^ 
from the dimensions of the point of a 
needle, to an extent of five leet. Both 
of these inventions combine clcg.uice 
with utility, and both are of high 
value, as auxiliaries of the imitative 
part of engraving; but as the aux¬ 
iliaries of cliemical, agricultural, and 
mechanical science, they are of in¬ 
calculable advantage. The accuracy 
of their opei ation, as far as human 
sense, aided by the magnifying pitfi* 
ers ot glasses, enables us to say so, is 
pcrlect; and 1 need not attempt to 


* The “ S.iiu('n.cl-liou*o (j.izelte’’ has iinpnrt|el<'(his circumstance to the pnli- 
He; "we tninhi cl-.c hfne /'cll. si me ^c^lp^e in r^iuiniing for Mr. Lowry, tiint oi‘ 
which he hud liim.i>it ajirecd to give or sqh the rcpniaiion of to Mr. Sharp. 
The fi'ct Is ns we iinw' snued; via. tbni bnck-gruiiDd, including the ann- 
tOniicnl prepnra^S tVc., i, from the biu^l of Lovviy, but no part ofthepur- 
( ptik **'-t he rw jlfers of tlu' •• .siomeisel HoiiSj^azetU?” might he iu^uced to suppose. 

f This course of lectures v ns delivlred in the yeur 18(1(1 : and it was in 
grent pnrt owing toLowij'.s sivlkitndefor advancing the general interests of en- 
^aving, tbnt they irere delivered at that insUtution. At a time when the other 
British ci^ravers evinced hut too much indifterence as to iis.«Tting the intellec¬ 
tual pretensions of their art, and tamely acquiesced iii iis aendemioai degradation, 
Lowry stooii^bly forward, nud was the bearer to Sir Thos. Bernard, who (ben 
tiiniioged the lecturing department at the R >yal Institution, of Mr. Landseer's 
w'ilhngnes, to undertake the task. 
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describe to you the advantages that 
must result to the whole cycle of, 
‘~^|nce, from mathematical accura(^>; 
long as this iastitution, and ito' 
Ibciety for the encouragement of 
manufacture^ and cominerra, ' 
I deserve and receive the gratitude 
of the country, so long must the 
inventor of these instruments be con-, 
sidered as a benefactor to the public.’^ 
These instruments our engraver 
continued to use, and to impart the 
uses of them to others, to the com¬ 
mencement of his last illness; ' with 
what superlative success, .the nu¬ 
merous and exquisite engravings 
which he performed for the cyclopae¬ 
dia of Dr. Rees, Dr. Tilloch’s Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine, Mr. P. Nicholson's 
architectural publications, the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Metropolitana, and other 
similar works, afford the most irre¬ 
fragable proofs. It is not believed that 
he followed up thia branbh of the 
art, or rather this hi$ peculiar art of 
engraving architectural and mecha¬ 
nical subjects, because it was bis 
forte, or from any such predilection 
as frequently determines the pursuits 
of men. In fact he had more forts 
than one; for in whatever direction 
his improving mind from time to time 
advance^ he migbt.be said to build 
a fort; like Amcola and those Ro¬ 
man legions of old, who conquered 
and improved wherever they invaded. 
He was rather impelled in this par¬ 
ticular direction by exterior circum¬ 
stances—chiefly the imperious de¬ 
mands that are consequent to an 
encreasing family; and it is probable 
that he sighed in secret to emulate 
Piranesi and Rooker,' as he surely 
would have done, had the public 
taste and patronage of the age in 
which he lived, been more auspicious 
to such studies. But this misdirec¬ 
tion, if such it might be deemed, or 
ftis want of perception of the true 
indications, and pointing, of early 
talent, is far from having been con¬ 
fined to our artist. Hooker was bred- 
a harlequin; Woollett a farrier; and 
it was not foreseen that the appren¬ 
tice of an Italian pastry-cook would 
become Claude of Lorraine. And 
after all it may be questioned whether 
Lowry would not have made quite as 
distinguished a civil engineer, or ex¬ 
perimental chemist, or physician, or 
geological traveller, as he did an 
architectural engraver, or as he would 
- JE. M. Auffust, 1824. 


have made a lan^ape engraver, so 
various and so vewii^e were his 
i powers. In short, with a temarkably 
clear intellect, and an enthu^asiic 
tl^t of knowledge, his scientific at- 
' taimhents were intuitiv^y rapid, and 
of the most various descriptions. This 
general praise (as we cannot but rcr 
collect here) has been so frequently, 
bestowed on others, that to sonm 
readeia it may appear no more than 
ordinary reputation; but of Wilson 
Lowry it is as literally true, as of 
Lord Verulam; for very few men have 
known so many atts and sciences, 
and known them so profoundly; so 
much so, that like that distin^ished 
philosopher, he cpuld converse with, 
ingenious men of almost any profes¬ 
sion, without its being discovers that 
he was not of that profeuion: where- ^ 
fore, in mathematics, chemistry, op- ' 
tics, and the numerous train of arts 
and sciences that depend on these^ 
such as mechanics, mineralogy, ge¬ 
ology, ' perspective, algebra; in its 
analytical application to logic and- 
mathematics, and the department, of 
art to which,he professionally attachal 
himself, few men were his superiors,, 
speaking severally of those branches 
of knowledge, and not many lus 
equals. The present writer during this 
middle period of his ljfe,belonged as ^ 
well as be, to three distinct Mcieties, * 
of which the objects were philoso¬ 
phical discovery and discussioD, and 
of which Lowry was decidedly the' 
most efficient member, although Drs. 
Dinwiddie and TiIlo<^, as well a8> 
several other gentlemen of considerable 
scientific attainments, were of the 
fraternities. ^ 

He became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society about twenty yean ago, and. 
of the Geological Society from the . 
era of its institution, in both of which', 
he was beloved' and respected, and 
often consulted upon occasions in¬ 
teresting to the progress of knowledge. 
With, the late Sir Jos,'Banks, and Sir ' 
H. Englefield; and with .the present'. 
Dr. Woolaston, Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Oreenough, and other of the most 
learned members of thoa Ji^tutions 
res', (Setively, he was more part^ui' 
larl'y -intimate; ind^ from Sir 
Joseph’s. appa!rcnt friendship foi* him, 
and frpm the opportunities which that 
gentleman’s experience and situation- 
gave him jof witnessing the merits of 
our artist, and d^culties of climb- 
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T>w to eminence in science from 
. ** me’s low vale," there were those 
who expected that the president of the 
Royal Society wonld have done him¬ 
self the honour of bequeathing Jllr. 
Lowry some mark of his regard; but 
they were mistaken. 

Parsimony, on public, or on scien¬ 
tific, occasions, for med no feature in the 
character of tlie subject of this memoir. 
He was a public minded manjj and 
his zeal for humanity, and for improve¬ 
ment of every kind, did on various 
occasions induct him to subscribe 
more in aid of public, benevolent, and 
philosophical purhoses, than perhaps 
a prudential view of, his pecuniary 
circums^nces and'limited means of 
leplenishiuent, Would have warranted. 
And this same generosity of nature, 
united with an honourable hatred of 
oppression, and a consequent laudable 
zeal for the amelioration of society, 
occasionally warmed into patriotic 
and philanthropic enthusiasm, lie 
hailed “ the constellation of liberty," 
as it rose 

“O’er'the vine cover’d hills and gay 
regions of Fratrce.” 

And, as long as the French revolution 
continued to beam with the light of 
BailIy,Brissot, Lavoisseur, Condorcet, 
and the rest of those snvans who 
were afterward engulphed in the 
horrid vortex of sans l uUottmn, con- 
' tinued to bathe his mind in its beams 
with the transport of a Persian devotee. 
Nor is it meant that the disastrous 
events which' extinguished this light, 
extinguished also his patriotism, or 
did more than temper it into a milder 
ray' of hope. In fact it was in 
Lowry, as it was in Sir Joseph Banks 
during the earlier reriod of his public 
life, and aik it was during the whole of 
that of Chitrles Fox—a philanthropic 
' aspiration, for which men are justly 
honoured, even when ulterior events 
^ prove them to have been mistaken in 
thqir anticipations. And Lowry was 
^ upon a congenial principle, equally 
' hopeful—nay almost exulting for 
.'•awhile—with regard to the kriowledgo 
.and cure of diseases, when the theory 
and practice which Darwin and Bed- 
doeshadepgiaAedoD Mayo andBrown, 
first promulgated; and w.l4n 
Davy arrived in the metropolis, and 
b^n to set forth the important mo¬ 
dern discoveries in chemistry and 
medicine. 


In hh youth, and during the hey¬ 
day of life, he was also somewhat 
adaicted to metaphysical disQuisit ino/ 
~not that the employment of fhw 
term,, addicted, is intended to convey 
the ikintest shadow of teproach oi 
those interesting studies, of whid \ 
Lowry was at that time fond, ana 
in which he greatly excelled. With 
#he writings of Hobbes, Collins, 
Hume, and Helvetius, he was inti¬ 
mately conversant The writer of 
the present memoir has frequently 
heard him dispute with men ot sense 
and erudition—if a style of argument 
so mild as his, may be called disputing 
' —and always wiA advantage. Col¬ 
lins and Helvetius were his chief au¬ 
thorities ; but be reasoned for himself; 
was subtle without sophistry, and 
always, from conviction, on the side 
of necessity, in the great question 
concerning the foundation of morals. 
Latterly, however, since he became 
a member of the Royal Society, his 
mind has apparently interested itself 
more in the practical details of science 
and the arts, and in imparting to 
others what he knew of these matters, 
which he always did most willingly. 
And, whether in lolty speculation he 
argued with the doctors, or instructed 
his pupils in the rudiments or miniitia 
of, mechanical or imitative art, his 
manner w^ ever kind-heaited and 
unassuming—as much so as if he was 
inquiring, or investigating a subject 
in concert with a circle ol'flricnds and 
by his own fire-side; and even when 
clearly victorious, be was the farthest 
of all men from appearing triumphant. 

The nearest approach to any thing 
of the kind that is remembered, liap- 
pened upon an occasion of meeting 
. Holcroft at the house of a mutual 
friend; wheo' the two pliitosophers 
fell into conversation concerning 
Holcroft’s favourt’e dogma that “ all 
crime is mistake.” Whether Lowry 
questioned the truth of this position 
is not recollected; but he questioned 
the postulator, to whom he was then 
introduced lor the first time, and who 
'■—perhaps a little disconceited—said 
somewhat peevishly, “ Why you’re 
treating me like a child. You’re 
catechising me." Upon which Lowry 
returned, •• And what then ? If you 
know your catechism, will you be 
affronted ? Ought you to be affronted ?” 

He was, moreover, benevolent and 
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disintereatsd in conduct and in feet, 

twithstanding that in argument he 
liB^tted and maintained the a^ldsli 
>r)'. This, however, is scarcely 
lore uncommon, than to find the 
iaiity of selfishness, attended with 
he bymeritical cant of disinterested 
benevolence. 

It would seem as if—‘wamed of the 
danger more than, convinced of the 
fruitlessness of abstruse metaphysics, 
and of what are termed politics-he 
had of late years desisted from these 
species of philosophising, and attached 
or restricted himself, more. to the 
stui^ of physics: being in fact, a 
quiet English subject, and an excel- - 
lent practical Christian, although not 
professing it. 

He had no desire to carry about 
with him the badge of a sect, having 
observed the inconvenient -weight of 
such ornaments; and was perfectly 
conscious of the comparative comfort 
of indulging his own opinion in phi¬ 
losophical tranquility: accordingly it 
is believed among his most intimate 
friends, that he had rather ceased to 
notice and express, than to feel—the 
regrets which good men experience 
from those imperfections of society 
which result from the corrupt selfish¬ 
ness of those who are too frequently 
“ put in authority,”. and that he 
voluntarily averted his mental vision, 
while he silently nourished the wish 
that Lord Verulam has so elegantly 
and pertinently expressed in a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth, that he were 
hooded like a- haw'k, so that, since he 
could not accomplish more, 'he might 
see less. There was, besides, a wise 
economy in this change of conduct, 
or rather of conversation; for ha 
found by experience, that he really 
could accomplish more of good by 
thus restricting himself. 

With this various proficiency, and 
this communicative urbanity of 
manners, his friendships and ac¬ 
quaintances among' the learned in 
art and science, were numerous, as 
might be expected; and a large por¬ 
tion of the original mutter,'written for 
Dr, Rees's Cjelopoedia, was supplied 
by Lowry’s councetions. Being a 
sort of living Cyclopaedia, he could 
doubtless have supplied many of them 
himseli', in addition to his highly 
valued engravings; but this he ever 
avoided, as the present writer believis, 
further than revising, in a friendly way. 


wltat some of the Doctor’s coadjutors 
had written. As he resemlUed 
Socrates in his style of reasotiing, 
and *in his dispassionate mildness^ of 
. deiheanor, so, like that great philo¬ 
sopher, he would not undertake to 
write any regular dissertations, con¬ 
ceiving himself not qualified in point 
of literary attainment. In fact, be 
was learned in things, rather than in 
words:-but yet, this avoidance is on 
that very account to be regretted, for 
the men who -write most tor the real 
benefit of society, are those who,' like 
Bacon and Selden, are knowing chiefly 
in things. It is also to be regretted that 
no Xenophon has written his me- 
indrabilla. 

, We have mentioned above, his 
nunia-ous acquaintance among the 
learned. But there are those also,, 
who, without, being learned, would 
be thouglit so, and from this quarter, 
one (ax of being eminent and 
liberally communicative, has, during 
the latter portion of Lowry’s li% been, 
somewhat unfeelingly exacted of him. 
He has been too much hindered in his 
valuable pursuits, by the idle obtru¬ 
sions of dandy philosophers, and 
those dabblers in virth and experi¬ 
mental philosophy who are scientific, 
just as honorary secretaries and unpaid 
magistrates are attentive to their duties: 
vide^icit, only at their leisure. Such 
persons, of both sexes, will saunter in 
droves with their little canns, coming 
at every feasible opportunity ^to, fin 
them at the accessible fountain of one 
who is habitually studious: and to 
drones and smatterers of this de¬ 
scription, who contribute nothing to 
the general stock of knowledge, while 
their busy intermoddlings of^ retard 
the, valuable labours of others; if the 
Royal Society is not impervious, 
Lowry must have been but too fait ■ 
within .their reach. 

In the j^ear 1796 our artist mairi^ • 
Rebecca Dell Valle, a lady of an 
ancient family—(the aunt, if we are 
rightly informed, of the lute Mr, "D* 
Ricardo, the political economist,)-^ 
who is bteotpe a public instructress of 
reputation, in the science pf mine¬ 
ralogy, and is mistress of a valuable 
collection of minerals and fossils, 
formed and arranged for that purp6se 
with the nicest discrimination and at 
a considerable expence, by her late 
husband. The ofispring of this mar¬ 
riage, are, a son, who, having been 
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vdl gtouoded inmathematica] studies,, 
is striving with considerable promise 
of success to follow in the steps of 
his father; and a daughter, wlyi is 
already the authoress of an elementary 
treatiseon mineralogy, which isesteem- 
ed among the best works of its kind. 

His former wife, who was of Bir¬ 
mingham, and the sister of that Mr. 
Porter, who, under the tuition of 
Lowry, is beepme an, eminent engra¬ 
ver of architectural subjeciis,' super¬ 
intended his domestic concerns during 
the more ardnous-^ period of his life, 
performing the quiet duties that were 
becoming the real helpmate of a phi¬ 
losopher, without the least pedantry 
or vain pretension to science. By 
her he bad & son, who died la¬ 
mented at an early age, and two 
daughters, the eldest of whom is mar¬ 
ried to Hugh Stewart Boyd, Esq., a 
literary gentleman of small landed 
property in Ireland; and the youngest, 
who professes portrait and landscape, 
.painting in water colours, and pos¬ 
sesses considerable talent, to Mr. 
Heming, formerly of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and now a public writer 
on astroDoipy and other mathematical 
subjects. 

On reading over what we have 
written of our deceased friend, a few 
words may seem wanting with regard 
to his professional modesty, and pro¬ 
fessional eminence abroad as well as 
at home. 


Ifo attisi was ever more free from 
low-minded jealousy. On the con¬ 
trary, his mind was made up of brand -* 
parts; and whatever feelings of riva^ v, 
or hopes of professional superionf^ 
at any time pos-sessed it, wa?e of th? 
most honourable kind, and tempereq- 
with the greatest deference for the 
attainments of other engravers, both 
contemporaneous and deceased. He 
always appeared to see more merits 
ill' their works, and far less in bis 
own than impartial justice would 
warrant. If bis estimates as an artist 
were ever incorrect, it was in these 
respects, and in these only. More¬ 
over it is believed that those enm- 
vers of the present day who exed in 
the .treatment of ruined edifices, as 
well as tliose who are famed for their 
engi'avings of finished architecture 
and apparatus, will readily acknow¬ 
ledge their deep obligations to Lowry's 
instructions, wWh were always freely 
and liberally imparted; and to his 
example, wMch was of course avail¬ 
able to all: and that England hence 
derives in a great measure, her supe¬ 
riority over the engravers of the con¬ 
tinent. These also, study and emu¬ 
late his works, but, wanting that local 
information which he orally and 
most readily imparted, they imitate 
his style with less happy success than 
the artists of ouf own island. 


LOVE. 

'Tis sweet to eye 
The cloudless sky. 

When the stars are brightly beaming— 

And sweet to gaze 
On the rosy rays 

Of the sun in the morn first gleaming. 

And sweet’s the hour 
When music’s power, 
goft o’er the senses stealing. 

Holds heav'nly reign. 

And its silken chain 
Throws o’er each raptur’d feeling. 

But yet more sweet. 

The responsive beat. 

Of lore’s twin hearts against each other; 

When naught repels 
Their wi&tful swells. 

Or bids the sparkling flame to smother. F,-F. 

\ 
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HONORABV SECRETARIES. 


T« the Editor of the European Ma¬ 
gazine. 

Mr. Editor.—'A LoQdon journal 
of a few weeks old fell lately m my 
way at an obscure Danish fishing 
town, where I was waiting to embark 
for England, which gave a pleasant 
account of the virtual legal dcteat of a 
certain honoiary Secretary. The 
event is no longer recent, but its 
general consequences, as for as con> 
cerns the public, are fai from having 
grown old or obsolete, and a short 
lucubration on the subject may not 
prove unacceptable to your readers. 

In the course of iny past life 1 have 
belonged to three societies, of which 
the business was conducted by ho¬ 
norary secretaries two of them were 
ostensibly Benevolent societies, but 
aftei a suffacient opportunity of ex- 
pcncnce and Q|)servation, I seceded 
from them all, in disgust, at the hy¬ 
pocrisy oi their several secretaries, and 
at the selfishness that 1 saw parading 
It about under the mask and cloak ot 
chanty, \ihich m these instances at 
least, covered ** a multitude of sms.” 

I formed a sort of tacit agreement 
with myself thenceforward to belong 
to no society of which the concerns 
should be conducted by* an ** Hox. 
Sec.’ 1 found that they all affected 
at first to be servants, m older that 
they might become virtually masters 
of the institutions respectively. Ihey 
were all men of fineshe, majority- 
managers, and so forth. And as 
•ecretanes of course always best know 
at what well or ill attended meetings 
to bring on the important concerns of 
the society, their triends Messrs A. 
fi and C were sure to, succeed at 
their recommendation, to the offices 
of banker, president, treasurer, tiustec, 
and collector. The benbvolent hono¬ 
rary secretary had only to get up 
in lus place, and amiably declare that 
his fnend Mi A. was a most honuui- 
able and unexceptionable character— 

“ So were they all—all honorable men —” 

And who could gainsay so good an 
officer!' who could oppose kind 
suggestions of the benevolent Hoff. 
Sea, who did the duties of his office 
gratuitously? Who could feel, or 


who express, the least doubt, or foncy 
It to be at all necessary to enquire 
furffier into the character of Messrs. 
A.B. or C.? 

True, It was once my good foD* 
tune to know a virtuous hono¬ 
rary secretary; but I found this ex¬ 
ception, the most efficient proof of 
the rectitude of the rule which I shall 
proceed to submit. Supposing you 
to agree with me that this hypocrisy 
should be put aside, and the nuisance 
abated, it strikes me that it may easily 
be put aside m the formation of {du- 
lanthropic and charitable institutions^ 
upon a very simple and straight for- 
ward principle, it must be granted 
that It is desirable, for efiectmg the 
purposes of such institutions, to have 
the services of a man of the pen and 
of business cheap. Set then tbe.>ea- 
lary of the Secretary, Clerk, or what¬ 
ever you may choose to call him, at a 
low rate. If you can get a clever 
man to accept of it—as surdy you 
may, for this species of moit is not 
so very rare—and do the busmess 
ethciently—^he is the paid servant of 
the society. Do his bowels yearn 
with benevolence? Does he wish to 
appear charitable? or to be so, with¬ 
out the hypixintical ostentation that 
attaches to subscribing his public do¬ 
cuments with the addition hon sec.f 
Eel him from year to year present the 
fund of the institution with half, or 
even with the whole, if he pleases, of 
his 30 or 40/. per annum, or whatever 
his salaiy may be fixed at, which of 
course should in all cases be propor¬ 
tioned to the time and trouble ac¬ 
tually expended m the duties of the 
office lie is then upon the fopting of 
any other donor to the same amount, 
and may aspue to no moie infinence 
Could any sincerely benevolent and 
truly honest mm object to this ? If 
not, let it be at once an assurance of 
the altty ot the society, and a cn- 
terion of the disinterestedness of tim 
secretary. 

I venture to think. Sir, that we 
should thus ha\e fewer of these daws 
and magpies strutting about the pub¬ 
lic highways m peacock's feauurs; 
and 1 dare say you will agree with 
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me tiiat tbe newspap^ wUch is 
, entitled' the Times has achieved a 
comidemble public good by its ex< 

' posurc of the Hon. Sec. system. 
Perhaps you may not think amiss of 
inserting the following jeu d'esprit' 


tt^as to the. Editor, of that public 
spirited jouraal. The Prince or Den¬ 
mark tnay dsim to be considered as 
a European reader, althoi^h "so 
poor a man as Hamuet.** 


Those peacock feather’d honorary secs, 

We’ve borne thenl long enough; they’re sure an odd Idn, 
’Twas just tbe limes Should their >" quietus make 
No instrument more fit than—" a bare bookiv.” 


TH£ LOVER'S LEAP.* 


0 The Dargle, in (be county of Wicklow, has long been celebrated for its wild and 
romantic beauties. To this chosen retreat the citizens of Dublin eepair to regale 
themselves with a coM dinner, in Grattan’s cottage, and to eiyoy a rustic dance on 
" the flowery sod.” A steep promontory on the northern side of the glen, commands 
an exiensive view of the beautiful scenery attached to the domains of Lords Powers* 
court and Moncic. This fearful eminence, which is called tAe Laver’s Leap, is an 
olyeet of peculiar interest to all young men and maidens, both from its romantic 
situation, and the melancholy story which has given rise to its name. 


Behold yon beetling cliff whose brow 
Hangs pending o'er the vale below; 

A tale not easily forgot,' 

Is told of that same fearful spot; 

And thus it runs—one summer's day 
A bridal party blithe and gay 
Came hither to enjoy the scene, 

And dance at evening on the gwn, 
Marla was the lovely bride. 

Her parent’s and her husband's pride; 
That morning sun arose to shed 
Its lustre on her happy head; 

And ere its parting beams glanc’d down. 
On valley green and mountain brown, 

A mourning bride she was.- 


They l-iugh’d and revell’d, till the sun 
In heaven his mid-day couree be^n. 
When to avoid the scorching heat. 

In gruupes tlrcy sought some cool retreat. 
Maria, with a chosen friend. 

In yonder grove retired to spend 
An hour of confidence, and share ^ 

The breezes that were sporting there; 
While William, full of hope and joy. 

His happy moments to employ. 

Wound through those rocky ^ths to gain 
A prospect of the neighbouring plain, 
yf mch bounded by the distant skies 
In variegated bekuty lieb. 
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. His steps were watched, his Wy pursued, 

■ By one who thirsted for hie blood; 

Inflam’d with jealousy and fired' 

By fiendish r^e, he but desired . * \ . - 

• To'live to strike a deadly blow, ^ •' 't, - 

And struck his hated rival low. 

Maria he had lov’d, and Strove 

By all the stratagems of love 

To captivate her gentle heart; ■ ’ 

But still in vain he found his art, . 

That undivided realm to share, • ,, 

For William ruled supremely there: 

Enraged and stung, his hair he tore, ' 

. A deep and deadly vengeance swore ; 

And to fulfil his dark intent, 

' The bridal morn he chose to vent 
His smothra’d rage-~he traced the way 
Like blood-hound hov’ring on his prey. 

Silent and sure-—while gay and light 
The happy brid^oom climb’d the height* 

Borne on the wings of bliss elate^' 

And thoughtless of impending fate; 

He just ham gained the steepest place 
And felt the fresh breeze fan his face. 

When pale and trembling in his ire. 

With quiv’ring lip and eye of fire. 

His foe sprung on the fatal spot— 

Their conference was brief and hot; 

Insult began—defiance flash'd, 

A rash and sudden blow was dash’d; 

They, grasp’d—^they strove—they strain’d for breath 
The struggle was for lijpe or death. 

Twice to the dizzy ledge they roll’d. 

Clasped in each other’s fatal fold. 

And twice they backward roll’d and then 
Renew’d the deadly strife again. 

The aim of each was now to throw. 

His rival on the rocks below. 

To compromise they bade adieu. 

And nothing short of death would do. 

Again the frightful steep they ey’d. 

And struggling hard again they tried 
To fling each other down—at length 
William’s activity and strength 
Had work'd his now exhausted foe. 

Just to the gulph that yawn’d below. ' 

One effort more and he was free— 

But in this dread extremity 
His rival drew a deadly blade. 

One sure and fatal plunge bq made. 

The weapon pierc’d young William’s breast 
A groan and struggle ma^’d the rest. 

The murderer then the deed to hide. 

Flung from the precipice’s side 
The reeking corpse o’er cliffs and all, 

*Twas dash’d to pieces with the fall. 

He saw it plunge from rock to rock. 

And smil'd at each repeated shock; 

Till all the mangl’d fragments lay. 

Deep buried from the light of day; 
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And then he silently withdrew— 

The fearful story no man knew— 

But when the bloody tracks were found 
The sad report was spread around 
That William as he climb’d the height. 
Fill’d with fond.hopes of pleasures bright. 
His footstep miss’d and thus he fell 
All lifeless in the rocky dell 
A mangled corpse—^Maria’s grief. 

Was silent, but beyond relief; 

Deep in a gloomy solitude 
She kept her maiden widowhood 
For three sad years—and when at last 
That lonely boundary she pass’d 
To mingle in the world again, 

Alkfriendly efforts were in vain* 

Her cheerless moments to beguile^ 

Or raise one melancholy smile; 

At last she died—and time roll'd on* 

Till years were counted twenty one. 

Since that sad bridal day—when lo! 

There came anight of storm and snow, 
And at a monastery in Spain, 

A wearied man and worn with pain, 
Implor’d admittance not in vain. 

He tell exhausted on the ground 
The pitying fathers gather'd round. 

And strove to cheer his sinking frame. 
Before their hospitable flame; 

They us’d mild words of comfort too. 

His mental suff'rings to subdue. 

But all in vain—fjt scarce the day, 

Had chas’d the stormy night away, 

YiThen worn with pain—life ebbing fast— 
The wretched wand’rer breath’d his last. , 
Yet ere he died, 'twas said tliat be, 

In deep remorse and agony. 

Confess’d a murder he had done 
Beneath the full meridian sun. 

Just one and twenty years befcHre, 

In a wild glen on Erin’s shore. 

Since then he’d wander’d round the earth 
A guilty wretch that curst his birth j 
Alike to him each distant clime. 

For slill the victim of his crime 
Pursued his steps—amid the storm, 

Aghast ho saw the bleeding form 
Ot him he slew—'twas pale and grim. 

And did it ?—yes!—it beckon’d him! 

• * 


Such is the melancholy tale. 

That’s current in this peaceful vale j 
And thus it is that yonder steep 
Is nam’d by all “ The Lover’s Leap.” 

ALLAN FITZALLAN. 
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.pN TllliJ GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF BEATTIE, 


{IT is dlfBcult to determine whethtr 
l;r. Ocattie belong to the classical or 
r ouaritic school of poetry ? He is too ■ 
roniftMtic for the fonner, too classical 
for the latter, talcing these lerms in 
their present acceptation. Hut in 
sooth, Dr. Beattie was a truly classical 
writer, for a romantic writer means 
neither niore nor less than a wiiter 
who has something fantastic or whim- 
sicai in his style. It is a pcri'ect abuse 
of terms to cSll a writer on romantic 
subjects a romantic writer, because 
romantic subjects may be treated 
I'lassically, and have frequently be¬ 
come the theme of acknowledged 
classical [loets. The term classical 
applies only to the style of a writer, 
the term romantic to his subject; or if 
applied to style, it either means, as 
ive have already observed, a whimsi¬ 
cal, fanciful, and consequently, ridi¬ 
culous style, or it means nothing. 
In Beattie the language is always 
purely classical, the subject generally 
romantic—so that he is proptrlj a 
classical poet on romantic subjects. 
He possessed a quick, lively, creative, 
and luxuriant imagination, but in liis 
language he followed the purest and 
chastest models. He had none of 
those feludied irregularities, those dis¬ 
cords and falsettos, those tricks and 
shillings, so much in vogue, or rather, 
so uiKcli in practice, at present—we 
must net (herefoie call him a roman¬ 
tic writer, because his genius inclined 
liiin to roman! c subjects. Does tic 
then, it will be asked, belong to tlie 
classical school ol Pope? We reply 
he does, unless it bo maintained that 
there is only one desciiption of 
subjects that can be termed classical. 
Butler IS a classical poet, though his 
subject and manner differs moie from 
Pope, than l''ojx* does from Bc.ittie, 
The subject neither deternimcs a poem 
to he clas-iical or otherwise; for if it 
docs, pray what is that subject which 
alone is classical ? This is a poser— 
at least wo think so; and in saying 
w'G think so, we should rather say, we 
arc certain of it ; for wc challenge all 
tlie writers and critics on classical ami 
rurnantic [locUy, to point out a sub¬ 
ject, to winch alone ‘.he term classical 
can be applie I. Who difier moie in 
their style an l nianntn than Virgil 
^nd Horace Vt cl wcrctiicy not both 
F., M. August, 1824, 


classical writers? Classical theb ap¬ 
plies neither to the ludicrous ^ sa- 
tyrical,' the epic, the romantic, the 
lyric, the sublime, or any other spe¬ 
cies of subject. , It applies to tiie lan¬ 
guage alone, not to the subject. 
Whatever is elegantly and correctly 
written is classical, be the subject 
what It may. Beattie, therefore, dif¬ 
fers from Pope, not in kind, but in 
d^ree. Both are classical, but the 
one is more classical than the other. 
In the character of their minds, how¬ 
ever, and consequently, in the cha¬ 
racter of their subjects, they were 
totally opposite. Beattie delighted in 
the romantic and imaginative alone. 
He loved the softer and more retiring 
features of nature. In his opinion, 
poetry consisted , in imagination 
alone; his minstrel has nothing of 
passion, nothing of ardour, energy, or 
heroic enthusiasm about him. He 
lives and feeds upon fancy—^he is 
fonder of fairies and of elfish fortns,- 
than of the daughter of men. His feel- 
in gs are exquisitely fine and del icate, but 
they rest not for a moment Their 
very tenuity keeps them, like the 
winds of heaven, in eternal motion. 
They cannot endure to dw'cll long 
upon one object, dr rather^ fo be long 
alfected by its influence. A slight 
emotion immediately passes .away to 
make room for another, but the strong 
emotion rcsivts the infiuence of every 
new impressiiin, and has. therefore, 
mere of n lidity, intensity, and fixed¬ 
ness about it. Of this intensity the 
minstrel has not a particle. He i$ 
the light aud airy cieature of fancy— 
blc-sed or cursed, as wc may happen 
to deem if, with a mind ton restlcgato 
stop quiet for a moment, for 

Oft he tr,iC''il the iijiliiiufs, to sufve.v, 
When o’er the skj advaiicM the kindling 
dawn. 

The cnnisoii elcid, hloi* miihi, aiid moun- 
lam gr'j, 

Awllnke, dim gloan'iing on the smoky 
huvh; 

Far to the west tlie long, long vale with¬ 
drawn, 

Where twilight loves fo linger forawhile; 
And now he faintly kens the hounding 
fawn, 

And villager abroad at early toil.— 

Blit, lo! the sun appears! and heaven, 
earth, ocean, smile. 

Q 
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' ^ And oft flio cragg)' cHlf he lov'd to climb, 
When all in mist the world below was 
lost. 

Wliat dreadful pleasure! there to stand 
, sublime, 

Like shipwreck’d mariner on desert coast, 
And view the enorniuus waste of yjipour, 

III billows, lengthening to tbe liorison 
round, 

Now .scoop’d.jn gtxlls, with mouoiains now 
embu'^’d! 

And hear the voice of mirth and song re¬ 
bound. 

Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the 
hoar profound. 

“ In truth be was a strange and way ward 
wight,' 

Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful 
scene. 

In (larklies.-., and in storm, he found de¬ 
light ; 

Nor less, than when on ocean wave 
serene 

The soiithern sun dilTus’d his dazzling 
sheen. 

Even sad vicis'.ilude amus’d his soul: 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 
' And down his cheek n tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish’d not to 
control.” 

These stanzas are eminently beauti¬ 
ful, but they do not prove the minstrel 
a poet of the fir d character. Too 
much of imagination cannot dwelt 
with the pathetic, and can therefore 
never rise to the highest order of 
poetry; for the palln tic dwells upon 
one object, and-will not suffer us to 
alienate its affections; but fmry is 
always on the wing, always shifting 
from one scene to another. It has no 
fixed object—all nature is before it, 
and it delights to revel amidst its in¬ 
finite luxuriance. 

In descniiing the niinsln !, Ilcattic 
hds described his own mind, and ilic 
character of Irs poetical genius. He 
excels in hi.s way, that is, he excels in 
pure fancy, but he 'wants strength, 
nerve, energy, ardour, pa-sioii, lire, 
and tmthiisiasni. Perhaps no poets 
can be more nearly alliwl than he and 
Warton. To excel in fancy, however, 
is to excel m the lighter dcp,irtmpiit 
of poetry. It is not fancy that has 
-rendered Homer immortal—it was a 
passion rising to the highest dct^ree of 
intensity-r-a species of mental mad- 
ness» , jBi^t who would wish Dr. 13''at- 
tie to have wiiftcn othcrwi.>c liian 
he did ? Had he attempted Iho j. 


thetic he would never have excelled. 
In what he has attempted who can bt; 
happier ? Nature herself is not Uni¬ 
form in her works—and wliy shoVd 
man ? Were all poets of tbe saule 
order—were all poets equal to Homlr 
and Virgil, neither Homer or Virgil 
would be esteemed as much as Ihcy 
are; and even those who equalled 
them' would fall into equal oblivion. 
It is then happily ordained by nature, 
that different poets should jiosscss dif¬ 
ferent talenP. 

It is this diversity of talent that 
renders men of a different genius #(' 
agreeable to us, that w'e are at some 
loss which most to admire. If ev..'ry 
hill were like another—if plain ic- 
semblerl plain—and valley, val'ey,— 
if all objects of the same species weie 
exacJly of the same cast and ch.irac- 
ter, they would all become insipid. 
The genius cf Beattie then consis’s in 
dwelling on the softer and raildt-r 
objects and attribules of nature—and 
in this he excels. Wliat can be more 
delightful? What can bring before 
us more fantastic, more romanlir, 
more pleasing, raoie enchanfing 
scenes, tlian is described in the lol- 
lowing stanzas. - 

“ See, in (he rear of the walm .sunny 
shower, ' 

Tbe visionary boy from shelter fly I 
For now the storm of surauier-ruiu i< 
o’er, 

All'] cool, and IVa^b, and fragrant i.s the 
sky! 

And, 1(11 in the dark east, expanded hia;h. 
The rainbow brighieija (o the selini', 
Min; 

Fond fool, that d'jem’st the slr»*aniiiii; 
glory nigh, 

Ilow vuin the chare tlune arJiAU* lins b* - 
gun' 

’I’is fled afar, ere half thy piirpus d rnoe 
be run. 

“ Yet coui lst thou learn, that ihn.-. it fares 
with age, 

When plciusure, wetllli, or p.iwer, die 
bosom warm, 

This Inifllad lioin: might tame thy inaii- 
hool’s rage, 

And disappuii.tiin'utoi' i.ar .sting disarm. 
But why should lore'.iglit thy fund bi'.i. t 
al.sr'!>? 

Peridi llie lore Ibat deadens young desire! 
Pursue, poor iiii|', tlie imaginarj' charm, 
Indulge gay Hope, and Fancy’s pliM-sing 
fire ; 

Fancy and Hope too soon shall of llrem- 
.selve.s expire. 
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** When Ute long^-suiindtng cuifew frqm 
alar 

Tjob Ini with loud lament the lonely gale, 

\oiDg Kdwin, lighted by tic evening 
ttar, 

Liogiring and listening, wandtied down 
the vale 

There would he dream of graves, and 
corses pule; 

And ghosts that to the charnel-dungeon 
Uirong, 

And dt Bet a length of clanking chain, and 

Till silenWby the owl’s fetiific song, 

Or blast, that shrieks, by ins, the shud¬ 
dering ai&les iloiig. 

** Oi, when the siMiing moon, in enmson 
dj M, 

Hung o’ei the dark ami nielnurhol) det'ii. 

To liiitiiiled stream, lenioie horn iiiun he 
hied, 

Wheie F. 1 JS of joie their revels wont to 
keep; 

\iid thcie let Fancy loam at large, till 
slee; 

A vision bioiight to his eiilianeed sight. 

And liiit, d wiiul} muiinuriiig wind gin 

imp. 

Shrill to his wiiiiging ear; tl. n lapeis 
bn >lit, 

With instantaneous gleam, illum’d the 
vault of niglil. 


« The dieam l« fled. Proud harbinger 
of da j, 

Who seai’dst the vision witi; % clanoii 
.hnll, 

Fell chanticleer' who oft haa re/^way 

My fancied good, and brought substantial 
111 ; 

O to tby cursed se earn, discordant still, 

let llariuony aje shut hei gentle ear; 

Thy boastful inn lb let yealous. iivnls 
spill, 

Insult thy crcst^ and glossy pinions teai, 

And ev ei m thy dieams tlin ruthless fox 
appeal. 


“ Foihear, my, Mu^c Tict love attune 
tby line. 

Revoke the spell. Tbmo Fdw in fieU nut 
so. 

For how should he at wickid cli mie ri - 
pine, 

Who feels Irom every change a mi enierit 
flow r 

Kvau now his eyes with smiles of rapture 
glow, 

\ on he wundr.s thro’ the sceii’s of 
morn, 

W^heie the fii sh flowers in living lustre 
blow, 

Where thousand peails the dewy lawns 
adotii, 

A llu iisaud non s ol joy iii every bree/o 
Hie boim 


■' Anon, m v lew, u poi lal s bl t 'un’d 
.iicli 

Arose; the trumpet bids Ih* valves un¬ 
fold, 

And forth a ho,t ot little warriois inareli, 

trrn»pina the di itnuiul lame, and targe ot 
gold. 

Then look w as gentli, thi ir denu in ur 
bold, 

And gietn their htim,, and vlcjI tieii 
silk iitiic; 

And ht’ie ami llieie, light venerably ol I, 

The long -1 oh d inin iieUwake the wai- 
hlnig wiie, v 

And soaie wilU meduw bieath the niar- 
ti il pipe inspire. 

‘'With ni'iiimeut, and song, and tim- 
biels tjtiir, 

A troop ol dunes fiom miylle bovveis 
advance; 

The liltie waiiiois doff the tnige iind 
s|ie 11, 

And Imid enlivciuiia stiains provoke tlic 
dance. 

They pawt, they dart away, they wheel 
askance; 

To light, to Iclf, they thread tlie flying 
maze; 

Npw hound alolt with vigrorous spring, 
then gl ince 

Rapid along with many-coloured rays 

<>1 tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing 
forests hi zi 


“ B'll wh«j the nieio lu s ol mom e ni tell ? 
The wild block bablyling down the mouu- 
t nil side, 

The low mg hei 1 the sheepfold’s simple 
kill; 

The iipeof t ilv shejilieid dim disriied 
In ihe lope v illi v , eelioiiig lar and wide 
Th® clinioious hoin aong the cliffs 
abuv e; 

'(1 e hollow iiiuiritiii I (In oi ‘un-tlde; 

'I In hum ol Ine-, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the lull ihoii that wakps the imiver- 
'.al gio e 

“ The oottu^e (ms at i ally pilgrim baik; 
C low u’d w 111 ! h( 1 p 111 the tiijiping milk- 

10 lid sm„s, 

The whistling plouglimaii ‘talks a field 
and, h Ilk ' 

riown the rough slope the pond’rous 
waggon lings, 

1'hro' iiistlinn coin the hate astonished 
spi mgs, 

blow tolls tile villdgc-elock the drowsy 
hour; 

The pailiidge bursts away on whirring 
wings; 

Deep mourns the tiinle m soqueslei’d 
bower, 

And shrill lark carols clear fioni net 
aerial tom.” 

Of all poets, Beattie excels in t’le 
natuial romantic. We cannot dis¬ 
cover m all bis woiks, a sin de bate 
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6 f modera idealisms, or >far-<fetchedt., 
images. He series uot to wander 
beyond'‘.the neighbouring, field to 
discover «11 be wants to discover, 
and yet in this little spot, he finds 
more ample subject ior bis muse, 
than Other ports can,, after traversing. 
the universe, admitting that tem to 
embrace the real and ideal world. In 
the minstrel &ere is not an imi^, a 
scene, a portrait, a simile, 4 feature, 
that is not taken from real liie.; ;but 
what poet has ever stolen from the 
ideal, world sweeter images, spften 
scenes, more faithful portraits, happier 
similes, or more expressive features. 
Perhaps Beattie was the only poet who 
discovered the secret of being always 
romantic, and yet always natural. 
What can be more romantic than the 
scenes described in the following 
stanzas, and yet what more simple ana 
natural. 

f 

And DOW the downy clipek and deepen’d 
'. voice 

Gave dignity to Edwin's blooming prime; . 
And walks of wider circuit were hfs 
- choice, 

' And vales more wild, and mountains more 
s.oblime. 

One evening as he framed the careless 
rhyme, 

It was his cbanct^ to' wander far abroad. 
And o’er a lonely emineneu lo climb, 
Which heretofore bis loot had never 1 rode; 

A vale appemr’d below, a deep retir’d 
abode. 

“ Thither, be hied, enamour’d of the 
scene; 

For rocks on rocks pil’d, as by magic 
spell. 

Here scorch’d will) lightning, there with 
ivy green, ' 

Fenc’d from the north and east this savage 
dcU; 

Southward a nioiniinin ro<>e with easy 
swell, 

Whose long long groves eternal murmur 
made; 

And toward the western sun a .sirenmlct 
fell, 

Where, through the clifls, the eye, remote 
survey’d 

Blue hills, and glittering waves, and skie,s 
in gold array’d. 

“ Along this narrow volley you might see 
The wild deer sporting on the meadow 
, ground, 

And here and there a solitary tree, 

Or mossy ktone, or rock wi^ woodbine 
OTo?^n^. 

Oft did the cliffs reverberate the sound, 


Of patted fragments tumbling from on 
high ; 

And' from the - summit of that craggy 
mound 

The perching eagle oft was heard to crj-, 

' Or OQ-refunding wings to shoot athwart 
the sky. 

*^Oi)e cultivated spot there was, that 
spread 

Its liowpry bosom to the noon-day beam, 
Where njciiy a lose-bud rears its blushing 
head, 

And. herbs fur I'uuii with future plenty 
teem. 

Sooth’d by the Uilliug sound of grove and 
stream, 

Romantic visions swarm on Edwin’s 
’ soul: 

lie minded not the sun’s lust trembling 
gleam, 

Nor heard from far the twilight curfew 
toll; 

When slowly on his ear these moving 
accents stole.” 

Some poets have imagined that all 
poetic excellence consists in obscurity, 
or rather, that the highest order of 
pcetry consists in the sublime, and the 
sublime in obscurity. Beattie thought 
otherwise—and Beattie was right. 
He places his scenes and images so 
distinctly before us, that we cannot 
help imagining ourselves actual specta¬ 
tors Who does not think himself 
wandering with the minstrel and 
enjoying the surrounding scene, when 
he reads the following stanza—r 

“ He said, and tuiu’d away; nor did tie 
Sago , 

O’erhuar, in silent origins employ’d. 
The yonlh, bis rising sorrow lo assuage, 
Home ns ho hied, the evening scene 
enjoy’d: 

Fon now no cloud obscures the starry 
void; 

The yellow moonlight sleeps on all the 
hills; 

Nor- is the mind with startling sounds 
annoy’d, 

A soothing murmur the lone region fills 
Of groves, and dying gales, and melan¬ 
choly rills.” 

Beattie vi'as more the votary of 
fancy than the creature of feeling, but 
yet his good sense taught him that 
fancy ought to be subjected to reason, 
and that when left totally to itself, it 
serves only to bewilder and mislead. 
Of this we have a beautilul iostanee 
in the conversation that takes place 
between the minstrel and the hermit. 
The minstrel speaks first. 
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Tiite pnise, O Cheroneao Sttge> is 
tbmu' 

(Why «hoald this ptHi<% to theo alone 
bt long 

All «he fiom Nature’s moral path 
decline, 

Lui’d by the toys that Oaptivate the 
throng, 

To herd lu cabinets and camps, among 
Spoil, cdinagi, and the cruel pomp of 
pride , 

C»r chant, of heraldry, thedioasy song, 
lIowiMHht blood o’er many a region 
wide. 

Rolls to a thou»and thrones its txeciabie 
tide 

Oh who of man the story w lU unfold 
Ere VK toiy and empme wrought annoy. 

In that ely Sian age, (misnam’d ot gold) 
The age ul love, and inuoLeuce, undjoy, 
When all were groat and hee' muna 
sole employ 

To d<ck the bo'om ol his patent earth; 
Oi toward his bower the murmuring 
streim decoy. 

To aid the floweret’s long-ospeotcil birth. 
And lull the bid of peace, and uown the 
board of mirth 

•“ Sweet weie your sliades, O y o 
P'liueval grovi s. 

Whose houghs to man his food and 
shelter lent, 

Pure lu his pleasures, happy in his lovt s. 
His eye still smilikg, and his hcail 
content. 

Thin band lu haul, Health, Sport, and 
Lobourwem. 

Nature supply’d tliewi h she taught to 
crave. 

None prowl’d for piey, nom watch’d to 
ciicumveht. 

lo fill an equal lot Heaven’s bounty 
g'we 

No vassal fear’d his lord, no tyrant ft ui’d 
Ins slave 

" But .’ll!' ih’ Historic Muse has m vir 
d 11 d 

To pierce those hallow’d bowers ’iis 
1 ancy’s bt*ani 

Pour’d on the vision of the enraptur’d 
Bard, 

lhat painib the charms of that delicious 
theme. 

Then hail sweet Fancy’s ray ' and hail 
the dn am 

Th it weans (ha weary soul from guilt 
and wo' 

Careless what otbei^ of my choice may 
deem, 

I long, when Love and Fancy lead to go. 
And medititi on lleavcii, iiiough of 
eiirtli T know 

** I cannot blame thy choice,” the Sage 
replied, 

Forsott and smooth are Fancy’s flowerv 
way*, 


And yet even there, tf leit without s 
guide. 

The young adventurer nnsofely plays, 
Eyes, dazded long by Pietion a gaudy 
rays, 

Tn modest iVuth no hght nor beauty find. 
And, who, iny child, would trust the 
metor-bldze, 

That soon must fail, and leave the 
w indi rei blind, 

Moie daik and helpless far, tbiin if it 
ne’er had slun’d ? 

Fancy tnervates, while it soothes, the 
heait, 

And while it dazzles, wounds the mental 
sight 

To joys, each heightening charm it can 
impart. 

But wraps the hour of woe m ten-fold 
night. 

And often, where no n>.il ills affught. 

Its visionaiy fiends, an i ndless tiuin, 
Assail w ilh equal br superior might. 

And Tbio’ the throbbing Leait, and diszy 

biiijii, 

And shivering nerves, shoot stings of 
nioie th 111 moitai pain.” 

Even in desciibing reason Boattie is 
romantic, so that be may be truly said 
to have the genius oi philosophy and 
romance always at his side. There 
cannot be a happier O'* truer description 
oi reason, than we have in the 
iuilowing stanzas, and yet what can 
be dressed out m nioic romantic 
colouring. 

“ And Reason now, thro’ number, time, 
and spucc, 

Darts tiie keen lustre of her 'erioiis eyo, 
And learns, iiom I icts compar’d, the laws 
to tr ice. 

Whose long progression leads to Deity. 

I'ill molt il sin ngtfa pnsunie lu soar so 
hull* 

Can mortal si{,lit, so oft bedimm’d with 

It irs, 

Such glors bcir’ foi loi the shadows fly 
1 rota S it 111 o s till 4 , f oiifnsion disappears. 
And order ch irnis ihf cy es, <ind harmony 
the cats 

“ In Uie deep windings of the grove, no 
more 

The big oust me, and gnsly phantom 
dw( 1 , 

Noi 111 the fall of mouulam-strenm, or roar 
Oi winds, IS hear! the angry spint’s yell; 
No wivaid miitteistbe tiemendoiis spell, 
f or sinks convulkivi in piopbetii swoon , 
Nor bids the noine of drums uud trumpets 
swell. 

To ease, of fancied pangs, the lab’niig 
moon, 

Or chase the shade that blots the blazing 
orb of noon 
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“ Manjr n long, lingeriiig year,' IV lonely 

Irie, 

Stunn'd. with tbe eteraal turbulence of 
waves, , ■ 

Lo, with dim eyes, that never learn'd to 
smile, 

And trembling hands, the famish’d native 
craves. 

Of Heaven iiis wretched fare: shivering 
in raves, , 

Or scorch’d on rocks, be.plBos from day 
lo «lay; 

But Science gives the word; and lo, he 
braves ^ 

The surge and tempest, lighted by ber 
ray. 

And to a happier land wafts merrily 
away.” 


As a motaphysicai writo,Dr. Beattie 
stands rery high, JHis essay on tfuth, 
however, is far from being a complete 
refutation Of Hume. His poetical 
criticisms, or rather, his critical obser¬ 
vations on pottry, are entitled to^great 
credit.; He.is a greater admirer of 
Dryden than of Pope, but here we 
certainly cannot' become his disciples. 
Dryden was inimitable' in some re- 
.spe'ets, but taking him “all in all,” 
we think we shall be able to prove in 
some ensuing nuhiber or itiunbers, 
that Pope was the greater poet. 


HONOURS, TITLES, AND NOBILITV. 

Virtns .')cla uobllitas.’’ 


** I’m sure I did not intend to affront 
Lady Labratlore yesterday, -when I 
called her Ma’am. ‘ Ma’am,’ said 
slie, ‘ you little ill-bred cur, why 
don’t your mamma.teach you breed¬ 
ing, when she boasts of your being so 
clever; the first thing that people of 
quality ought to do, is to teach their 
children politeness,—to make them 
get the Court Calendar at their 
lingers’ end.s in order tliat .they may 
pay due respect to their friends and 
visitors. You wt-ll know that I ata 
Lflr/y Labradoie, and your not saying, 
* your ladyship,’ was from imperti¬ 
nence:—you Could have said no less 
than Ma'am lo Mrs. Clcvt laud, your 
sister’s govcineas.’ ” I’hiis spoke 
Harry Pearce, with tearful eye, to liis 
mother, in relating what had just hap¬ 
pened. and concluding his complaint 
by. “ for my part, I wi.'h that there 
were no titles or distinctions at all; 
they only get one info scrapes, aiid 
breed contusion, uivy, and strife. 
There*s Lady Bab, my aunt, was in a 
fever b.ecause Cousin Rosa took pie- 
cedence of ber, from inadvertence, 
■who, ‘ forsooth,’ lo use Lady Bab's 
own word,, was only the Honourable 
Miss —. Now, I should think 
that Honourable was beyond Lord or 
Lady; but I am told that it is other¬ 
wise. A plague upon all tpuility; the 


more I learn the more I am perplexcri 
on tlie subject. There are Lady Lab- 
rarlure, ana the Countess of Craudville 
•utid her sister the IMarchioncss, and 
Sir St. I,eger Neville’s wifei—-every 
one of them is called My Lady, Your 
Ladyship, and yet one of them is the 
wile of a general, the other of a trades¬ 
man, and the other two belong to 
what you call the old nobility; to 
tell you the truth, I don’t know what 
is meruit by old nobility, when young 
people are such; then you talk some¬ 
times of inheritance and ci'catioii, now 
T should think that this was putting 
the cart before the horse, 1 am sure 
lliat creation goes before.inheritance, 
and yet I saw a peer frf creation as 
you call it, give way to one by inhe¬ 
ritance. Now Icanfiwear that the late 
tef was a peer, for I saw him created, 
as you-call it, in the Gazette, and yet 
1 beheld him take his place below the 
other, who could not be cpiitu so sure 
of his title, alter passing through so 
many generations and so many cen- 
.tuiies as arc set down in the alma¬ 
nack. “ You talk like a little sim¬ 
pleton,” replied his mother mildly, 
“ Lady Labradore showed her pnde 
and ill temper, by rebuking you so. 
sharply; she speaks with the warmth' 
of a novice in advocating the cause 
of nobility, and it not astonishing to 
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me that the lowest . rank ther^f, 
should fight for the higher ,one8" 
^there was, satire aud a ' little 
innocent maliciousness in thisreitiark) 
“ but yet, my child, she has a 
right to be called Lady Labradore, 
to be addressed occasionally as your 
ladyslup, although madam cau never 
offend the iSdy, and is, on some occa¬ 
sions, applicable to a ducheas, nay 
further, Madame de France is 'the 
highest rank of the female blood 
royal, as Monsieur is of the male 
(there being no Dauphin )f and in¬ 
deed to be the first lady or gentleman 
of a country, is a proud title, and 
has something elegant and amiable 
in it; the latter is such as would well 
have suited his present Majesty George 
the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, 
but, in order to avoid those unplea¬ 
sant scenes happening ag^in, 1 shall 
give you a short lecture on nobility, 
and, first to begin with Lady Labra- 
dorc, never omit her title, and do not 
consider her husband as a mere 
tradesman, he is a very respectable 
character, a magistrate, a landholder, 
a man of fortune, and, -what is better 
than all that, an honest man. lie 
made his money in India, and is now 
a great indigo mercliant; 'he has been 
knight a few years ago, for what was 
conceived his meritorious services, 
and any one who is considered 
worthy of elevation by his king,, 
ought to be considered so by his sub¬ 
jects in society. Lady L. married 
Sir John for his title, and is, of 
course, jealous of it. It bcctimcs a 
matrimonial property and inheritance 
—blit of that no more. Come into 
the library, and I wdll begin my les¬ 
son, however unfit a woman may bo 
for such a task. “ Knights are a most 
ancient, illustrious order; their 
achievements stand high On record. 
Palestine resounded with their praises. 
We read in the ancient history of a sister 
kingdom, Ireland, that the elective 
monarch could not be such, with¬ 
out having previously received the 
honour of knighthood; all monarchs 
bear orders of knigtlioood, and 
this alone must give a dignity 


to the. naOie,'' when former deeds 
of high desert have not stamped 
it with a more personal im¬ 
pression of actual serviee performed. 
Knights are military and civil, deco¬ 
rated with ornaments and badges, or 
merely distinguished by a name which 
gives them a step, above the com¬ 
moner, however well born; and of 
this last class is ,Sir John Labradore. 
The term Lord is applicable to all 
iiohility. from the monarch to the 
JBuron,. Our Sovereign Lord the 
King, my Lord Duke, the Lord^ 
Bishop, the Earl, Viscount, and Baron,' 
these are all Lords There are also 
Lords of the Manor, Lords of the 
Admiralty, and even a Lord Mayor, 
and Loras of Trade, however at va- 
riance with the ideas of chivalry, from 
which the pomp and pride of he¬ 
raldry are drawn. These lords make 
'ladles by forming matrimonial alli¬ 
ances with them; and as such con¬ 
tracts should be honorable, in Order 
to preserve purily of race, the last 
order, that of barons, has the privi¬ 
lege of making their children honora¬ 
ble, whilst right honorable is prefiaed 
to tlic baron’s title; simplying'that 
the higher tlie title, the more scru¬ 
pulously should honor be kept in 
view, and held up to higher notice. 
The viscount has tlie same prerogative. 
The earl confers a title of courtesy on 
his c.ldcr son, aud makes his daugh¬ 
ters all ladies by like tenure—Lady 
Mary, Lady Louisa, Lady Aune. The 
marquis follow's in higher succession 
—^most noble, tlie duke, who, in the 
olden times, was always considered as 
duke and piiace*, confers a, more 
exalted name on his heir of primo¬ 
geniture, who is a marquis or earl by 
couitpsy, all the other children ^ing 
ennobled, such as Lord John, ^ord 
Spencer, Lady Georgina, . &c. &c. 
The duko is occasionally addressed as 
my lord duke, and your grace, her 
grace is a charming title^ when she 
appears so by name and by nature, 
but at all events, her coronet fixes 
the honor on her brow.- An arch- 
bidiop is his grace, an impressive 
title, and one v/hich he ought ever to 


• Dus ct Princeps, the leader ami commander, just as Comes (fiom whence 
count Is derived), is the companion of the commfiliiier, after him iu command, 
and the vice Comes, or viscount, bis lieiitenont and next in auttionty. The 
knight and knight’s companion (the esquire), figure also in chivalrous history, 
but the knight of nn address is far dilleront,and the esituire anybody, now-o’-days.• 
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keep m view. An ambassador and 
goveraoi, as atio a general eommand 
mg, aie distmguiahtd by “ Ihs 1 xcel- 
lencv,’' purporting tlutt they should 
all ixcelin misdom, m discipline, an 1 
(lilt latter) m v do u. Right Reveitnd, 
and Reverend, gue leve ence te the 
clerical picl s ion (in catholic cpuu> 
tries), the cardinal is His finnence, 
and the pope His Holiness, l!i 1 imei 
being leq iirtd to be emu cut in learn 
ing, m purity ot lift, nii I iii hf ijf 
zi il, the htter being the Jiead of the 
chutch, and con idered as the sum- 
mit of sinctity to be looked np to. 
lilt impcnal disi’eiu gives the pn 
ference of impend ma(e ty, (nnd in 
thf person ot the Empeiorot Austra) 
Is the descf iidant ot the Caisirs. 1 ho 
Czar meins the sioie thing, although 
he certainly is not a king ot the 
Homans Impciial Ingline s is a 
branch ot the imperial stock Koval 
highness is kiugl) tvuv wheie 
Highness is a step uboi c duke, serene 
highness is si ill inoie ehiraeteiistic 
I had almost fjrgotten the doge ot 
Venice, who is his serenity Ihus 
holiness, eminence, serenity, majestj, 
altitude, grace, cxctllencc, most no 
ble character, right honorable name 
and conduct. Honor (the honoi ibie), 
lordliness, and comm'tinl, sie the in¬ 
gredients ot nobility, the ongin of 
titles, the cause ot distinct on, the ob¬ 
jects for precedence, and the leases ot 


inhentance. Creiition must be puor 
to succ^sion—BucrcssioQ follows it, 
merit ought to be the cause of them, 
and we accordingly see grants and 
pitents- of iiobility, made out either 
for a term or in perpetuity , Long 
possession, hie age, commands respect 
and precedciK e, although the deserts 
of the anciert titvd modern peer may 
be the same. ’ The good lady con¬ 
cluded by ob^ervnlg, “That an un- 
htly pontiff, lenormt eminence, 
giovellmg 111 ]is.ty, his h ghucsi, at- 
t died to 1 iw \ ce, md stremty hO 
miscalled, were monstrously out oi 
pi cc, gractlesb grsces, ignoble nobks 
^so by their conduct), dishonorible 
right honirablcs niid bounabhs, 
pio id hdic and simple knights wiUi 
out any thing else to recommend 
them, must be veiy apt to bring no¬ 
bility into disrepute In point ot 
decorations, the stir ought alwavs to 
glitter upon the bnast oi exalted sen¬ 
timent and the military badge should 
alone be aOixed to the brave and bold 
heart, frareht with manhood and 
hcling” Ihu ended the hist kc- 
ture. Henry shook his hoad, for lie 
was not tlioioughly convinced, noi, as 
yet, sutfaf mtl) infoniud upon the 
subject, It was llieietoie agreed, thil 
it should be lesumed at a iufuie period, 
with the history of England and the 
peerage upon the table. 


MINE A10\i. 

Fo Nature s hue fioni thind I fly, 
Some rival charms to view, 

Ami she can h laat a 1 nghter cy, 
Sh mng m detper b^ue 
Rul sunny gleams for ill are given. 
Ami '■kit () PI ill ire thiow n 
While oh U k 11 want i heaven, 
lo smile on me done 


lo mount 01 Vile, to i,kn oi grove. 

How oft 1 fondly hie, 

And breathe my sorrowing tale ol lovi. 

Where echo makes reply. 

Bui when I think she thus gives tit, 

To cut) y lover’s moan; 

1 long for one who will W heir, 

And answer, mt/te alone, ij. 
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PATRIOTISM NO VIRTUE. 


Having long indulged many 
sceptical opinions on the siibject of 
patriotism, I beg leave to communi¬ 
cate the substance * of them to toy 
readers, 1 f they be erroneous, some 
of my learned correspondents will 
probably be^ able to detect the 
latent fallacy which they contain: if 
founded in truth, they will tend to 
remove somn popnmr prejudices 
W'hich have been long entertained 
on the subject. It is said that the 
knowledge of some truths is more 
hurtful than beneficial to society; 
but this can happen only when 
society has, in some former instance, 
lapsed info error, and finds new 
errors necessary to defend the old; 
for nature never rendered it the in¬ 
terest of man to turn aside from the 
light of truth. 

Patriotism is considered to he an 
affection of the soul, rigidly confined 
to the love of our country ; neither 
verging beyond it, nor contracting 
itself within narrower limits. He 
whose affections verge beyond it, is 
a philanthropist; be who confines 
his attachment to the pai-isli that 
gave him birth, as is generally the 
case in Ireland, yields to a species 
of blind and contracted affection, 
for which the framers of language 
have invented no term. It .'ip[)cai's 
to me, however, that tlie emotion 
whicii extends our attachment In 
the whole of our country, but suffers 
it to pi’uceed no farliier, or in other 
words, the patriotic emotion, si rictly 
so called, has not its origin in the 
nature of man, and that it is solely 
to be traced to advmtitious circum¬ 
stances, and thecori'espon<iing asso¬ 
ciations by which they are accom¬ 
panied. Circumstances, and cir¬ 
cumstances only, can make a man 
love his country, inanyseuvse dif¬ 
ferent from that which makes him 
love all mankind; and if these cir¬ 
cumstances do not take place, the 
attachment to country will never be 
felt. But that cannot be called a 
natural attachment, which some 
men nevei* feel, and whicli no man 
w'ould feel, were it not for the in¬ 
tervention of circumstances. Whole 
nations hare been found in the full 
enjoyment of peace and happiness, 

JP. M, August, 1824. 


the natives of which, si) far from 
feeling (he emotion of patriotism, 
never formed even an abstract idea 
of such an emotion. Ijjivery hidivi- 
diial confined his particular attach¬ 
ments to his own relatives, and the 
narrow circle of bis friends and ac¬ 
quaintances. As for those with 
whom lie was unacquainted, he , 
■ loved them all equally alike, whe- ' 
tiler Iiis countrymen or not; or ra¬ 
ther, he never asked himself the 
question, whether he loved or hated 
them, but treated every man as he 
found him. When ho found auy 
man to act honourably, and in a 
manner in which he would be proud 
of nctiug himself, he felt a secret 
impulse that prompted him to 
oJiteem him; and to tliis impulse he 
would hare yielded whether he was 
his countryman or nut; and when¬ 
ever he found any man acting con- 
trivry to those ideas w'hicli he had 
himself formed of right and wrong, 
the .same honest impulse prompted 
him to despise him, without waiting ' 
to examine whether he was or was 
not his countryman; and pei'baps if 
he knew him to be such, he would 
only have despised him the more. 
When, tiiereforc, an entire nation is 
found destitute of the patriotic im¬ 
pulse; when the affections of each 
geographical or political district in¬ 
to which it is divideil, never strays 
heyoiul its own niggard empale- 
ineiil; wlien a particular clan or 
sept imagine it profane and impious 
to extend their friendships to any 
other iuit tlieniseives, we are not to 
convider these men incapable of the 
more expanded impulse of the pa¬ 
triot miml, or suppose that they 
would not feel it in all its meridian 
wannib, if placed in similar cir¬ 
cumstances wiiJi tliose who claim to 
themselves the peculiar and exclu-, 
sive merit of feeling, as men ought 
to feel, for the glory, the honour, 
and tin indepen&nce of their coun-. 
try. M^hcn a nation, therefore, 
boasts of its patriotism, and looks 
down with contempt on those who 
contract (heir affections within nar¬ 
rower limits, it appears to me only 
lo publijih own ignorance, aud 
to boast of a virtue, if it 'may be so 
called, vrhicb circumstances alone 
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has placed in its possession, and 
vhica jfionres not, h ptinH^ to itself. 
NothhM'Can properly be ^Jrd our 
oWtlwlucli is the ^ift of chance; at 
least the merit ot. possessing it be¬ 
long not to Its. The patriot has 
no' advantage over the slave, but 
wbat he owes to circumstances 
which might have never occurred, 
and had they not occuiTcd, be 
would never, iiave been a patriot. 
Every man bom in a land of p.v 
triots becomes a patriot: every man 
bom in a land of bondage degene* 
rates into a slave. The exceptions 
are so few, that they are not worth 
nathing. Let us not then ascribe 
the noble ardour of the one, or the 
compromising obsequiousness of the 
other, to themselves, but to the cir* 
cumstances from which these dif* 
ferent habits of mind have origin¬ 
ated. The patriot and the slave 
yield equallyalike to the immediate 
circumstances by which they are 
acted upon: reverse the circum¬ 
stances—the patriot becomes a slave, 
and the slave a patriot. If we can 
entertain any doubt of this truth, 
let us look fiack to Greece, a coun¬ 
try that carried patriotism to a 
pitch of enthusiasm unequalled by 
any other nation, and let us consi¬ 
der what a generation of slaves she 
lias since produced. Will not the 
prospect incline us to think, that 
those who are most susceptible of 
the patriotic impulse, are also most 
liable to yield to the uumanning in¬ 
fluence of ignoble slavery. This 
opinion appears to me not only pro¬ 
bable, but to bn strictly foundea in 
the nature of man. Extremes arc 
always closely allied, because ex¬ 
tremes are always the effects of 
w'eakness. He who is easily moved 
to laughter, is also easily moved to 
tears. He whose piety inclines him 
to discharge all tlie seven*!-exen-ises 
of a religions life, v/ilh zeal and ar¬ 
dour, generally falls into theojipo- 
uite extreme of coldness and iiuUt- 
ferencft, if he once begin tc! relax 
in the least, Tl)e writer who always 
nffecls to be sublime, is he who falls 
most frequently into the ridiculous. 
If then there be a 

.." . — Modus in rebus 

'Quos ultra citraque nequit cUnsisterc 
rectum; 

'If miitli be so closely allied to grief* 


snblime to the i‘{dictt!ou!i, and 
even the ardour of plfty to, the ri¬ 
gid apathy dr indifference, it is not 
arguing contrary to the'- strictest 
analogy to conclixle, that a nation 
which oainries patrl^ism lo exccssr 
is m«>st likely to fall intb.tbe oppo¬ 
site extreme of servitude. So far 
as we can extend our inquirvinto 
the harmtrny that connects ail the 
works of creation, we find, that 
whatever strengthens the chain of 
universal Iwing is good; that what¬ 
ever weakens‘it, or breaks it in one 
place, in order to strengtlien it 
in another is evil. 

From Nature's chain whatever link yoa 
strike, 

Tenth or ten-thousand, breaks the chain 
alike. 

* 

That an excess of patriotism (ends 
to break the moral harmony that 
should exist among all nations, 
needs not to be provetl by argument, 
because it is matter of fact. Expe¬ 
rience shews us, that it creates a 
spirit of opposition, animosity, and 
prejudice against, tiie people of 
every nation whose interests are 
opposed to our own ; while it makes 
IIS look upon ourselves with that 
self-complacency whibb arises froni 
a belief that we possess virtues de¬ 
nied to other nations. It creates a 
.selfishness that prevents us from 
kecing their good qualities; and 
though we may be willing to ac¬ 
knowledge that many of the fo¬ 
reigners with whom we are ac¬ 
quainted are good and honest 
men, yet w-e cannot divest Ourselves 
of a certain feeling, that we are-su¬ 
perior to them in every respect. 
Neither can we suffer ourselves to 
be convinced, that the rest of their 
couiiti-ymeu are as good as the few 
with whom we happen to be ac¬ 
quainted. That this is matter of 
fact will be acknowledged by every 
man who has left his own country 
for a time, i believe I adhere very 
strictly to truth in saying, that of 
the Irishmen wlio come over to 
England, not one out of a hundred 
entertains so good an opinion of 
Englishmen before, he' leaves, his 
own country, as lie does after re* 
maining here a few years. The 
constant habit of hearing bis own 
countrymen cried up, and generally, 
perhaps, at the expence ofllDgltsii- 
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laen, radices hiin ignorantly ima* triolism producos the satoe effect, and 
gine, that th^ Jhigher virtues of hu- is corrected by the same ei^rienee. 
man nature are’ the birthrigltt of The spirit of patriotism conceals the 
Irishmen aloney and that an Gng* virtues ef both nations fiom each 
lishman is incapable of that gene- other, so that each of them is hettsr 
rosity of sentiment which he feels than the other believes, or even wishes 
himself. The same spirit of exclu- to believe. The Irish patriots news- 
sive attachment to our own country, writer proves his patriotism by dwell- 
prodnees the same effect in the ing on the catalogue of public crimes 
minds of Englishmen; and ac- committed in England. He even, 
cordingly we find, that every Eng- , wishes the list were larger, that the 
lishman who has been a few years contrast between English and Irish 
in Ireland, acknowledges after his men might appear the more striking; 
return, that tlie Irisli are a much while the English news-compiler re- 
better sort of people than he inia- torts upon liiin some other way, and 
gined fliey were before lie went to endeavours to convince the world 
live among them. But why did he that Englislimen arc saints compared 
not form as favourable an opinion to the inhabitants of the Holy Island.* 

of (hem before as after? It was not, The more generous we are, the more 

■surely, because lie believed liuRinn willing are we to believe that other 

nature to be naturally corrupt; for nations possess all the virtues which 

if so, he could have no reason for wre possess ourselves, and the less ge- 
cstceming his own country tiinn more nerosity we possess, the more difficult 
than the irish.^ It is obvious, tlien, it will be to rouvince us of the virtues 
thauiis prejudice against them arose of other nations. Generosity, then, 
entirely fiom being taught to con- and patriotism, cannot be reconciled^ 

fine his afreet ions to his own conn- and we have therefore to choose which 

(rymen; for this was telling him, of them to reject, as they cannot be 

in ot her lyords, that none else were both virtues, while they are at variance 
worthy of them. gadi other; for as no two truths 

u patriotism taught us to love our can contradict each other, all virtues 
own countrymen, but not to limit our must necessarily harmonise with each 
attachment exclusively to them; if it other. It is therefore an idle hoist to 
taughtus, that so far from indulging talk of loving our countrymen, if we 
any sort of prmudice against the in- mean any thing by the expression, 
mbitadts ofandiher country, we should beyond loving every man in it who is 
think as wdl of them as we do of wortliy of our esteem; but if this be 
Ourselves; that they possess the same the principle that excites our affection, 
virtues, and are consequenily entitled we have no pretensions to patriotism, 
to the same esteem; or that if they do in the strirt sense of the expression, 
not manifest the same independence bjoanse the same principle must ne- 
of mind, and the same thirst after cessarily incline us to love every mauj 
liberty, it is not because nature has whatever be Ins country, provided Ws 
mane them less impatient of eontroul, character entitle him to our esteem; 
butberause, perhaps, the iron hand of or, perhaps, I should rather say, pro* 
oppiessioti has extinguished every ray rided wc find him to be a man who 
that illumines hope, ^d consequently is as tenacious of virtue as we are 
every hope tli^ anticipates liberty ;— ourselves, and who, so far from court- 
11 these were the principles of the pa- fog our esteem, would despise it, if he 
triot creed, who would not glory in found us unwilling to bestow it, 
being a patriot? But that they arc merely because he did not happen to 
not the pnnciples of professed pa- be our countryman. Such a man hu 
inots,'is either certain, or otherwise it a prou 1 and dignified superiority over 
18 certain that the term patriotism is us. He stands by hlinself, it is true, 
not understood by any man who '“but he wishes to stand so. He has no 
makes use of It. Irish patriotism will 'ambition of. holding a prominent 
not suffer Irishmen to think favour- situation among a race of men who 
ably of Englishmen, until an actual cannot esteem him because he is not 
residence m this country convinces one of themselves. He despises us, 
them of their error; and English pa- and he despises'us deservedly, b«s 

A name formerly given to Ireland. 
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cause he feels a heartfelt cotsciousness 
that he'posF^es a virtue, and an elc> 
vation of mind which the best of us 
would be proud to emulate. 'J'he 
true patriot, therefore, is he who lovrl 
every man worthy of his e&leera; but 
auch a man is a philanthropist, not a 
patriot. The wild Indian who .pro¬ 
fesses to love bis own clan or sept, 
may indeed be allowed the credit of 
sincerity, because he may possibly be 
acquainted with them all; but he 
who says he loves every man in Eng¬ 
land, because he is an Englishman, 
either (ells a ta’e, or otherwise loves 
millions of people of whom he is per¬ 
fectly ignorant, and theretore ac¬ 
knowledges that he makes no distinc¬ 
tion between the virtuous and the re¬ 
probate, bill loves both equally alike. 

It is true, indeed, that in ttie giddy 
delirium of youth we arc taught to 
indulge an enthusiastic attachment to 
our country, and wc feel as convinced 
that this attachment should be con¬ 
fined to it alone, as the geometrician . 
does tliat all the right lines drawn 
from the centre of a circle to the cir¬ 
cumference are equal. iiutthisiond 
and ungrounded belief only shews the 
necessity of distinguishing between 
conviction and cei-taiuty. We read 
with pleasure the example of other 
great men w’ho fell in dclence of their 
country, and imagine they died glo¬ 
riously, whether they fought on the 
side of justice or injustice: we look 
into the splendor of their actions 
without penetia'ing into the heart, or 
examing whether fliey were ptomptid 
to these deeds by the .sage dictates of 
reason, or (he precipitate cuunciLs of 
predominating passion; whether they 
fought to humble oppre'-sion and up- 
Jiold the oppressed, or sought only to 
gratify their own ambition at the 
ezpence of thousands; or whether, in 
fine, they were not blindly led lorward 
by the powerful and inebriating in¬ 
fluence of youthful associations, which 
had no reality but what they derived 
from the splendid colourings of an 
ardent, but misguided imagination. 
If every thing that warms us to rap- 
tare and enthusiasm be noble m itself,' 
and worthy of admiration, it follows 
that the fenatic, the enthusiast, and 
the inspired defender of an exclusive 
religious creed, arc influenced by 
feelings and emotions not less exalted 
tlian the devoted patriot. The virtue 
of patriothin raust not therefore be 


measured by its degree of warmth or 
enthusiasm. The Highlander is roused 
at the sound of bis national bagpipe, 
and he engages in battle with a cou¬ 
rage and resolution of which hew'ould 
have been totally unconscious, had he 
not lieard its inspiring sound. Of 
this we have a memorable instance 
in the battle of Quebec, fought in 
April, 17G0. "V^en the British troops 
were retreating in great confusion, 
(he geneial complained to a field 
officer of Frazer's regiment, of the dis¬ 
graceful behaviour ot his corps. “ Sir,” 
said the officer, willi warmth, “you 
did wrong in forbidding the pipes to 
play tins morning. Nothing encou¬ 
rages Higlilandcrs so much in a day 
of action; nay, even now they would 
be of use.” “ Let (hem blow then,” 
said the general, “if it will bring 
back the men.” The pipes imme¬ 
diately struck up a fiivuurite martial 
air, and the Highlanders, the moment 
they heard them, returned and quickly 
formed in the rear. 

Now if this courage and patriotic 
impulse which the Highlander feels at 
the sound of his national bagpipe be 
virtuous it follows that the Highland 
pipes have the quality of pioducing 
a virtuous emotion, and that all those 
who do not feel this emotion on hear¬ 
ing them, resist the sympathetic im¬ 
pulse of virtue. An Italian, however, 
is quite insensible tol^ this virtuous 
emotiou fdt hy the Highlander, though 
he must be allowed to possess a more 
exquinte car for music. We must 
then, either maintain, that the High¬ 
lander is void of merit in yielding to 
the cntlrusiam to which he gives way, 
or that'tlie Italian resists the sympa¬ 
thetic impulse of virtue; but if we 
mamtain the latter, we involve all the 
nations on earth in the same derelic¬ 
tion from virtue, for no other people 
but the Highlanders themselves will 
fei 1 the same patriotic enthusiasm at 
the sound of the Highland pipes. We 
must therefore coneiude, that the pa¬ 
triotic impulse felt by the Highlander 
is neither virtuous nor the contrary, 
but the mere effects of mental asso¬ 
ciations. When a Highland youth 
first hears his national pipe, he is 
neither more nor less pleased with it 
than a youth of any other country, 
if his imagination has not been already 
heated by the wonders which he 
heard ascribed •to it, and the deeds 
which his ancestors performed through 
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itB inspiring inflo^ce; but from the 
moment his bead h filled with ideas 
of ancient fame, and the renown that 
has always attached to the Highland 
pipes, everjr time he hears it afterwards 
he is conscious of emotions which he 
would never have felt from the simple 
music of the pipe itself. But will it 
be said that these emotions are vir¬ 
tuous, and that he by whom they are 
felt is more virtuous after hearing the 
pipes, and feeling the corresponding 
emotions, than he was before he heard 
the one, or felt conscious of the other? 
If so, virtue is the mere creature of 
accident; for a man becomes virtuous 
who happens to hear a Highland pipe, 
who would not be so if he had not 
heard it. Sueh a virtue evidently 
depends on the blowing of a pipe, or 
rather on the circumstance or tnomen* 
tary whim which induced the piper 
to blow it If it be argued that the 
enthusiasm which it creates must be 
virtuous, inasmuch as it renders us 
more attached to our country, and 
more willing tO' die for its defence, I 
reply that this patriotism, or this 
virtue, if it deserve the name, differs 
in no respect from intoxication or 
inebriety; and that he who has not 
courage to defend his country, his 
parent, his wife, and his cliildrcn, 
unless he hear the sound of an in¬ 
strument, is devoid of all virtual 
courage and patriotism; and that 
whatever impulse the pipe inspires is 
the effect of mental associations. 1 
do not mean to say that we should 
not have recourse to every thing that 
can tend to promote our courage in 
battle; but 1 mean to say, that our 
having recourse to them is a proof 
that we are not sufficiently impressed 
with a sense of the justice of the 
cause in which we are engaged; for 
he who fights against oppression and 
tyranny, no matter whether be fight 
in defence of his own country, or 
enlist under the banners of an op¬ 
pressed and persecuted people, needs 
not the round of a trumpet or a bag¬ 
pipe to lead him to victory. I grant, 
then, that the Highlander, who has 
neither courage nor patriotism to 
withstand an enemy,- or oppose him 
.successfully in the field of Irattle, is 
suddenly seized with a patriotic and 
military ardour. the moment he hears 
the sound of his native bagpipes; hut 
I deny that this sudden and irresistible 
impulse has any thing of virtue in it.^ 


The sound of a trumpet or of a pipe 
cannot therefore inspire virtne, thou^ 
it may inspire comge. 

“ The fiery courser, when he hems from far 
The sprightly trumpet and the .shouts of 
war, 

Pricks up his ears, hod trembliag with 
delight, 

Shifts pace and paws, and hopes the 
promised fight; 

On his right shoulder his thick mane 
reclin'd, ' 

Ruffles at speed and dances in the wind ; 
Uis horny hoofs are jeity, black, and 
round, 

His chin is double, starting with a hound. 
He turns the turf and shakes the solid 
ground. 

Fire from his eyes, clouds from his 
nostrils flow, 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

The war-horse, then, is not less 
roused by the sound of a trumpet than 
the Highlander by the sound of a 
pipe. ThS emotion is that of course 
an both, and in both the emotion is a 
mere animal Impulse. 

It is not then sufficient to prove 
that patriotism is a virtue, because a 
patriot feels conscious of a noble and 
heroic ardour which prompts him for¬ 
ward, and urges him to engage in the 
ranks of war with an utter contempt ' 
of death. He will find in the hostile 
ranks to which he stands opposed, 
warriors conscious of no inferior im¬ 
pulse; men who despise, like hin^ 
death in all its terrors. But is virtue 
inconsistent with itself, or does it 
prompt to actions that are in direct 
opposition to each other. If that im¬ 
pulse which uiges the patiiot to kill 
his enemy in battle be virtuous, it 
necessarily follows that he has a right 
to kill him, for if he had not such 
right, it would he a direct violation of 
value to make the attempt Now, 
whenever there is right on one side, 
there is an obligation of granting the 
right on the other. If i have a right 
to obtain a reward for any public 
service which I have performed, the 
state is under an obli^tion of grant¬ 
ing me the reward; nor can any in¬ 
stance be shewn, where a right emsts 
without a corresponding obligation. 
Hence it follows, that if the patriot A. 
has a right to kill ha enemy B., the 
enemy B. is under an oblation of 
suffering himself to be killed, and 
therefore hound by the moral law to 
make no resistance. But this very 
enemyijp. vriio is depriv^ of the 1^ 
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berty of defending his life, comes info 
(he field of battle with the same 
courage^ the same heroic ardour, and 
the tame patriotic attachment to his 
country, with that of the patriot A., 
who lias a right to take away his 
life, for no other reason than that he 
feels a noble impulse that prompts 
' liim to do so. But if this noble im¬ 
pulse in A. be virtuou!;, and justifies 
him in committing the act, it must 
be equally virtuous in B., and will 
equally justify him in taking away 
the life of A. If B. then has a right 
to take away the life of A., because he 
feels a patnotic impulse; and if, as 
has been already shewn, he is under 
an obligation to suffer his own life to 
be taken away by A., because A. felt 
a similar imfuilse, it follows of course 
that A. and B. have a right to kill 
each other; while at the same time 
each of them is under an obligation 
to make no resistance to the other, 
but to suffer himself to be killed • 
without lifting a hand. This places 
the two patriots in such a dilemma 
that I believe the ancient schoolmen 
themselves, with all their metaphysical 
subtleties, could not direct them how 
to act, or shew them how to kill and 
not kill each other. 

It is obvious, then, that the patriotic 
glow by which these patriots are 
prompt^ to each others destruction, 
cannot be virtuous; for if it be, virtue 
is at variance with itself, inasmuch as 
it commands and forbids, sanctions 
and disapproves of the same individual 
act. If either of them, therefore, ha:s 
a right to kill the other, it is surely 
he who fights on the side of justice. 
He is virtuous then only so i'ar as he 
is just, not so far as he feels a pa*riolic 
' impulse, and the virtue of patiiotism 
reduces itstlf consequently to the 
virtue of justice. A patriot then is 
virtuous only so far as ho is just; utid 
.that patriotism which has any thing 
of virtue in it, is that only wliich 
tesdies men to “ do to others as they 
would be donp by." He therefore 
who fights in defence of his country, 
Ibeeause he finds his country oppressed, 
'or ife liberties in danger, acts justly, 
and therefore acts virtuously. But,we 
oaapot call this patriotism, because he 
engages in battle not for the love of 
his country, but to discharge that ob¬ 
ligation vynieh he owes to justice. If 
it be the love of country alone, and 
Slot of justice, that makes him fight. 


then his patriotism Is destitute of vir¬ 
tue, because it wants that condition 
which alone could stamp that cha¬ 
racter upon it. There is. nothing 
virtuous, therefore, in patriotism but 
what is founded on justice ;; and it is 
not the patriotic impulse that is even 
then to be pronounced virtuous, but 
the obedience which we yield to that 
moral instinct which always prompts 
Us, however we may endeavour to 
stifle its voice, to act justly in all 
cases, whether it promote our own 
interest or that of others. If, then, 
England should attempt to deprive 
another nation of its rights and liber¬ 
ties by force of arms, evejy virtuous 
Englishman ought, and 1 am sure 
would, wish to see her attempts frus¬ 
trated. Our love to our own country 
and to other nations should be en¬ 
tirely regulated by the principles of 
justice, and not by that selfish feeling 
which is called patriotic attachment. 
Every man should love that country 
most which possesses most national 
virtues; which stands, as it were, a 
bright example to all other nations 
by Its cultivating those sciences and 
practising those virtues that ennoble 
and exalt our nature, and give it a 
nearer approach to those higher intel¬ 
ligences with whom it may as yet 
rank in a future state. Whoever in¬ 
habits such a country has a right to 
be attached to it, because it is worthy 
of liis attachment; and we arc so far 
from blaming such an attachment, 
that we admire it in proportion to the 
national virtue of the people. But 
how selfish is the patriotism of the 
man who, though his country knows 
not what it is to possess a national 
character, is still more attached to it 
than he is to that which commands, 
or at least which ought to command 
tile admiration of the world. It this 
be patriotism, and ifthis patriotism be 
virtuous, it is a virtue founded in ig¬ 
norance for as tlie mind expands by 
the light of science, and extends the 
horizon of its intellectual views, it 
will insensibly give way to more ex¬ 
alted feelings, nor ** confine to, a part 
what was meant for mankind." 

It is, I am aware, generally argued,- 
that be who extends his affections too 
far, suffers them entirely to evaporate, 
or at least to be greatly weakened; 
but I am at a loss to conceive how a 
man, whose philanthropic mind em¬ 
braces all ma^ind in the circle of its 
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farther tbanhv who preteads to love 
the natives of his own country more 
than all others.' The moment we 
extend our attachments beyond our 
own kindred to those of our acquaint¬ 
ances, every individual attachment" 
we form afterwards depends on the 
moral and intellectual sympathies that 
arise between us, and the individuals 
to whom wc become attached; not 
upon any original law of our nature 
that attaches us more to a man who 
lives within lialf a mile of us, than to 
him who lives a hundred or a thousand 
miles off; for though a man should 
even be our neighbour, and though 
circumstances should render it neces¬ 
sary to conciliate his friendship, yet if 
we can like neither his person nor 
his mind, we find it contrary to the 
laws of our nature to become attached 
to him. In the whole circle of our 
acquaintances we arc therefore attached 
only to those who possess some qua¬ 
lities of mind or body that are agree¬ 
able to us; to all others we are either 
averse or indifferent Separating, 
then, such of -our acquaintances as 
we esteem, from those to whom we 
are either averse or indifferent, we find 
that our attachments to the former 
are not in the least influenced by 
their proximity to, or remoteness fioro 
us, but by those congenial qualities 
of mind or body which incline us to 
them: and indeed any argument that 
would prove local considWations the 
cause of our attachments, would also 
prove it the cause of our aversions; 
for the man whom we do not like is 
only rendered more disagreeable by 
his proximity to us. If then we can 
have no attachment even within the 
circle of our acquaintances, but to 
those whose feelings, manners, and 
piopensities, seem to correspond with 
our own, and. if this attachment be 
entirely owing, as it obviously is, to 
the influence of these kindred feelings 
and propensities, it necessarily follows 
that we can have no attachment at all 
to those with whom we are unac¬ 
quainted, because we cannot possibly 
kno.vv whether their feelings or sen¬ 
timents be such as would attach us to 
them, except that attachment which 
results from the knowledge that they 
are our fellow-creatures, created with 
the same fficulties and general affec¬ 
tions with ourselves, however infinitely 
diversified by time and place,—by 


culture, education, govCrament, re¬ 
ligion, and^natur^ temper* This at¬ 
tachment is nothing but the law of a 
common nature; nut' the, influence 
which the-consideration of a common 
nature exercises over pur aff^ona 
cannot, from its veiy nature, incline 
us more to the inhabitants of one 
country than another. The French¬ 
man partakes as much of our nature 
as the Englishman; so does the Ger¬ 
man, the Spaniard, and the Greek. 
The influence of a common nature 
cannot therefore attach us more to 
the one than to the other. The phi-, 
lanthropist, then, who lov^ all man¬ 
kind, does not extend his affections 
farther than he wiio loves only one 
individual with whom he is totally 
unacquainted, because he can have no 
motive to love such an individual but 
the influence of the law of a common 
nature; and this law attaches him to 
this individual only because it attaches 
him to every man, and all men. He 
then, who IS capable of loving any 
individual with whom he is unac¬ 
quainted, must be equally capable of 
loving all mankind; for be can assign 
no motive for being attached to him 
but what must equally attarh him to 
the human race. If an Englishman, 
therefore, who lives in Cornwall, should 
affirm that he loves an Englishman 
who resides in Kent, but whom he 
never saw, merely because he is an 
Englisbinan, better than he does a 
native of Holland, I doubt much 
whether the philosophic genius of his 
country could enable him to assigfn 
any cause for the preference. The 
law of a common nature, as has been 
already shewn, will not incline him 
to preter one man to another; and he 
cannot prefer him to the Hollander 
through the law of mental or physical 
sympathy, because lie cannot possibly 
tell whether any such sympathy exists 
between hiin and the Kentish man, 
while he is unacquainted with him, 
not knowing whether such an acy 
quaintance might not create aversion 
rather than attachment. By what 
law then, is he to prefer one to the 
other? I know of none but the two 
I have mentioned, except that law by 
which nature instinctively attaches us 
to our own kindred. But this cannot 
be the law by which he prefers the 
Kentishman to the Hollander. Per¬ 
haps it n^y be argued, tliat a person 
shqulill hU count^m'en because 
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he is governed by the sscme laws* and 
connected to them by mutual inter¬ 
ests; but be who has no better argu¬ 
ment to advance in defence of pa¬ 
triotism than this* reduces in my 
opinion the patriotic impulse to a 
mere sdlfish principle. He who loves 
his country because it is his interest 
to do so, and because he must un¬ 
avoidably suffer in all the calamities 
that befal the state, imposes not only 
on himself, if he imagine that lie 
speaks the truth, but also on his 
countrymen, if they be credulous 
enough to believe him. To say that 
he loves his country because it is his 
interest to do so, is saying, when 
properly understood, that he loves his 
interest and not his country. He 
does not like, forsooth, that his 
countrymen should be afflicted by 
any public calamity, because he 
could not avoid being involved in it 
himself; but this wish evidently does 
not arise from his attachment to them, 
but to himself. The love then that is 
founded on the mutual advantages 
that result from the general safety, is 
at bottom only a seliish attachment to 
our own interests; and he who is 
guided by no higher impulse, has little 
reason to boast of his patriotism. As 
for the argument, that we should 
love our countrymen, because they 
are our countrymen, and our country 
because it is our country, 1 must con¬ 
fess myself one of those inveterate 
blockheads who cannot perceive in 
either of these beeauses, any cause at 
all, nor even the semblance of a cause. 
We must not love God himseli because 
he is God, hut because he possesses 
those benevolent qualities that entitle 
him to our love. We do not love 
God becau'-c he is omnipotent, or 
because he is omniscient, or because 
he is omnipresent: he might be all 
these, and every thing that he is, 
except benevolent; but if he were not 
benevolent, he could not possibly 
have any claim* to our attaclimeiit. 
With his omnipotence we have no¬ 
thing to do: we owe our existence to 
il; it is true; but our attachment to 
him does not result from exerting his 
omnipotence in giving us existence, 
but from exerting his benevolence in 
creating us after a manner which is so 


admirably calculated to render us 
happy. Had be created us only to 
render us miserable; had be endowed 
all the objects by which we are sur¬ 
rounded with properties, dispositions, 
and instincts, that were repugnant to 
our nature, and only calculated to 
render us miserable; had every plant 
the sting of the thistle, and every herb 
the bitterness of tlie wormwood, we 
could not be bound by law, 
human or divine, to love our Creator, 
because m creating us thus, he would 
not have consulted our happiness, but 
his own caprice. If then we arc not 
bound to love our Creator merely be¬ 
cause he IS our Creator, but because he 
has exercised that benevolence in 
creating us which entitles him to our 
love, neither should we love our coun- 
tiy because it is our country, unless 
it possess those national virtues that 
should command our admiration and 
esteem. He who is bred up in ig¬ 
norance of the characteristic virtues 
and vices of all nations should love 
them all eijually alike; but he who Is 
made once acquainted with them 
should love every nation according to 
the public viitues by which it is dis¬ 
tinguished. He cannot then love his 
own country above all others unless 
it excel them m the exercise of those 
virtues that exalt nations in propor¬ 
tion as it ennobles human nature. If 
we form any thing like a Just concep¬ 
tion of the Deity, we must grant that 
this is the manner in which he re¬ 
gulates his pi evidential regard for one 
nation above another; and that ab¬ 
stracted from this motive, he looks 
upon them all with the same impartial 
eye. II then Gorl does not d priori 
prefer an Englishman to a Frenchman, 
it IS obvious that we set up our own 
will against the will of heaven by 
profc'-sing to give the preference to a 
people to whom God does not give 
it. He loves all equally alike; and 
if the summit of human perfection 
consist m regulating our will by that 
of the Dmty, so far as we are made 
acquainted with it, we must conse¬ 
quently deviate from virtue, if we do 
not consider every man as our neigh¬ 
bour, and esteem all mankind as he 
does, to whose will we profess the 
most unqualified conformity. 

Editor. 
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A RAMBLE AMONG THE PENTLANDS ^-GORDON THE BARD OF 

" CAERKETAN CRAIG.” 


-Nature still vill n ‘u^t he 

Wliilo liuiniib tin, iti glu^t^ ii tite " 


The Pentland Hills begin about 
four miles west ot 1‘dialiurgli, and 
extend a tonsidi table v ly towards 
the western borders ot Mid^Lothian. 
In the vallies between them run se¬ 
veral romantic sUearns, particularly 
the Noith-Esk, Glencioss, and Login 
waters, the two latter ot wlmh uis- 

K ute the honour of being th «cene of 
.amsay’s ** Gentle Shepheid.” 

At the foot ot one ot these hills, 
whirh, it memory be not at fault, is 
denominated “ Catiketan Crav," 
stands a little pictuiesquo cottiqc, 
with its giaqetuf vcstuie of honey¬ 
suckle and jessamine, thui rapid 
shoots spreading o\cr the whole sur¬ 
face ot till walls,andthcirpiccnleaves 
and sweet floweis, pending m the 
form of a bcautitiilly divei-.ih* d cur¬ 
tain, from the eaves ot the thatched 
root. lu front ot this tidy dwilling 
the ground is smooth and even, w th 
a gradual decimation towaids the bed 
of the river Leith, which river rises 
scieial miles faither to the west, terti- 
lizing and 01 namenting the ■'p'lcims 
fields and splendid scenery which it 
passes through, towaids its conflut nee 
with the sea, in the Firth of I'm th. 
At the back ot the cottage, a to iiiiv, 
roisy sticamlet has, in the cuur>e ot 
ages, wioughl its way to agreitdcpth 
in the lock, leaving the gtourid on 
both sides, precipitous and wild—in 
some places almost perpendicular. 

With cunsiderabie labour, the oc¬ 
cupant ot the cottage has tunned a 
part ot this hanging ground into a 
garden, with teiived walks, and 
cockle stalls Iciding down to the veiy 
bed of the streim. Here a little and 
there a little of the useful and de- 
lightiul of nituie’s favontes, appear m 
patches of fruitful mould among tlie 
rocks. Tulips and ro^es and kitchen- 
stuffs, have each their shaie in the 
tn^hold. Pleasure and utility are in-. 
Innately blended together, and the 
shady bowers and crystalline foun- 
J' M. Awgtt#/, 1821. 


fsin, w fh pjetic insciiptions, indicate 
till ahocleot some votiiy of the Muses, 
while the pcismtry ot the country 
point the place i ut as the happy resi¬ 
dence of Willn II G 1 1 )u, (or, as he 
is pleased to cill Imu elt, fiom thj 
pfaceot his birth, WUUe U'adetlea,) 
the unasouinmg poet ot Gacrketan 
Craig.’’ Unassi ted by education, 
the t rand invigor itor of poetic ima¬ 
gination, the lowly Gordon, whose 
acquirements in tliat wsy amounted 
to nothing more than bLi ig able to 
retd, imbibed hu predilc tion for tlie 
Mu cs, Iroiu the poetical etfusions of 
Rams'iy and Ferguson, and otheis of 
his gitted coiintiynicn, amid the very 
scenes which their poems describe. 
With some ot the waty of this world 
to combat, po\ erty not the least, he 
has bioiviit himselt into notice, both 
by his una turned little pieces, many 
ot which are before the public, and 
his unifoira good behaviour thiougli 
life. 

The sun, on the rooming of tlie 
24lh of luiie, 1823, told six o’clock 
on Goidou a suii-di tl, when a small 
band of diniti ur musicians struck up 
with claiiomts and utli t musical m- 
stiumeuts, at the cluor ot the cottage^ 
tiu old ineiry tune “ Hetf Johnny 
Cope aie t/t maHkni yit^ fioin which 
they dunged, (liut allowing a rea¬ 
son tbh time lot o le to be o t ot bed 
and gel du'.s d ) to “■ O but man 
ye'rt lan^ o lommy' and which they 
gave with sueh a 6irr, that the grown 
1 choes (the younger branches of the 
family were up three hours befene 
with the lark,) weie roused from their 
slumbers in astonishment, and roaied 
out, half awake, ” Z/owp, fang, fa-a-n? 
o’ comitif dear me Wilhe Wader- 
lea!" At length the door opened, 
and the poet appeared, his long hair, 
which he alwtjs alloweil to hang 
loosely down his back, streaming in 
the breath of the morning, while on 
hit vudm he played and accompanied 
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with liis voice,Burns* “Scot’s wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled." Every one 
present instwtaneonsly recollected 
'•thirBiis day was tl>e anniversary of 
the battle of Bannockburn, and 
they received the poet and his acconi- 
paniment with a shout that might 
have been heard horn Ravclrig to 
Castle-Law. 

A visit to New Hall and the adja¬ 
cent scenery, supposed to be the ori¬ 
ginals of the scenes described in 
Ramsay’s Drama, was tlie object for 
this party; and from the intimate 
acquaintance of Gordon from 
youth upwards with these places, 
he was the best guide they could have 
selected. It is not intended here, to 
give a particular account of what has 
been handled in a much abler manner 
in another quarter, suffice it to say, 


that though the loc^itiea are not of a 
sort stupendously 'sublime, or tran- 
sceiidently beautiful, there is much of 
the lovely and of the picturesque; 
and though mountain does not rise 
above mountain to the very eye of 
heaven; nor scene follow scene with 
the rich tints pecuKarto more southern 
climes; yet there is enough of hill 
and of valley, of plain and of preci¬ 
pice to form a miniature picture of 
the more wonderful and magnificent 
of nature’s works. 

On the way back to Caerketan 
Craig the party climbed many of the 
highest hills, to enjoy the almost 
boundless prospects which tliey exhi¬ 
bited. On one of these occasions the 
bard broke out in the following strain, 
which he sung to a pretty little air 
indeed 


* Ayont that mountain that looks sae green 
An’ doun in a vale sae bonny O, 

Wi’ jessamined porch, a wee cottie is seen. 
Surrounded wi’ beauties mony O ; 
Behind and before, and around the door. 
Kind nature has strewn her blessins O, 
And wi’ flowrets rare perfumeth the air. 

But the loveliest flower is my Jessy O. 


“ O kind is her daddie, an’ happy to see 
Wlian the sun’s gane ahint the craigie O, 

My banuet glintiu o’er the lea 
An’ doun by the rustic briggie O ; 

An’ blyth is her mammy when spreadin the board— 
Wi’ the supper sae clean an’ sac cheery O ; 

But kinder an’ happier, an’ blyther than a’ 

Is the smile an’ the glance o’ my deary O. 


“ O fortune be kind, an’ up in the glen, 

Wi’ the burnie rinnin by the end o’t O, 
Bestow me a cot, wi’ a but and a ben. 

And an acre or twa at the end o’t O; 

An’ send me an income suflScient to scare 
Pale waut frae the door o’ my housie O; 
Then farewell the world, its wiles and its cares. 
And welcome love an’ my lassie O.’^ 


Such were the poet’s sentiments, 
and thus did lie express tliem on the 
same spot many years ago; since then 
fortune has realized, if not the wholes 
at least the hest pait of his wishes. 

On their descent from this hill, the 
patty found themselves amongst, 
what is very frequent in these places, 
an ocean of dense mist, which rolled 
its huge billows with great rapidity 
towiru the Pentlands, from the north 
east; obscitfing, almost in an instant, 


the whole objects round about. Their 
guide advised a speedy march home¬ 
wards, and that by the most frequent¬ 
ed paths. In pursuing their way 
through a thick wood, Oie travellers 
were not a little surprised by the loud 
exclamation, “ a head there!” from 
some person approaching from the 
opposite side of the forest. The mist 
. rendering vision rather imperfect, it 
was with difficulty the person, until iic 
camewery near, could be distinguished. 
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otherwise than a tall figure with a 
huge walking stick. ** Yo ho! yo 
ho! my hearties whither bound, whi* 
ther bound I say?” was the saluta¬ 
tion when'the parties met; and lie 
continued, “I know the bearing of 
this place, and the navigation of them 
d-oQ trees well enough in clear wea¬ 
ther, but here have 1 been boxing 
about for a full half hour, and ne'er a 
land mark can I make out, for that 
there mist. Canst tell us the way to 
Willie the rhymster’s hut I say? 
Canst tell me that, an’ I’ll thank ye?” 
Gordon stepped forward and offered 
Ills services. Holloa my ould boy,’’ 
continues Ute bard’s old friend, 
“ Ca))t. Thomson and you arc there, 
are you, how d’ ye do, bow d’ ye 
do f Well now that’s good, 
* S/K'ai o' the devil, and he'll appear' 


I've brought Ould Button out to see 
you j I’Ve left the poor fdlow Ksffdup 
with his walk, at the lee-^ide of a 
gooseberry bush, hdj ha! ha! but 
we’ll soon pick him up, come along, 
come.” in a few minutes, they 
** picked up Ould Burton,” and then 
proceeded to the poet's cottage, 
which they reached in little more 
than iialf an hour. 

A fast of eight hours continuance 
had, with the air of the mountains, 
whetted the appetites of the poet’s 
guests, and ample justice was done on 
dl sides to the repast laid out in the 
bower. After dinner Willie produced 
“ his ain pup big toddy howl,'' with 
its inscription; being a chorus from 
one of his own songs, which run 
thus— 


“ So a fig for old care, let us dip him in beer. 

Till his droning grows fainter aud fainter; 

He may tlicn sneak round our hearts like a thief, if he dare, 
But the devil a bit shall he enter.’’ 


In this gay big bowl with the 
juice of John Barleycorn, and the as¬ 
sistance of the neighbouring Helicon, 
a beverage was composed which the 
gods themselves, notwithstanding the 
boasted superiority of the liquor in 
which they indulge after dinner, wad 
hae been bauld to scunner at. 
llow long Waderlea and his com- 


anioni sat at the how], it shall not 
e our part to divulge; but we must 
say iu vindication of our own sober 
habits that we reached town a full half 
hour before “ witchin time o’ night,” 
highly pleased with the occurrences 
of the day, 

Julp, 1824. D. H. W. 


FRIENDSHIP-WRITTEN AT BATH. 


I marked a rose on its parent tree, 
its amongst its oompaiiioiis it bloom’d ; 

Its sweets tliey were fresh as sweets might be. 

And afar the air perfum'd. 

I mark’d the rose, when no longer upon 
The tree where it flourish’d before; 

Us sweets they were wither'd—its freshness gone- 
Aud its brightness and bloom no more. 

So blooms the hcail iii life’s young morit, 

W lien friends belov’d surround; 

So droops it when, bereft and lorn. 

Far, far from all 'tis bound., F, V 
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(3E11TRUDE AND LOTHAIRE. 


As our very numerous class of readers may (perchance) include several 
whose knowledge of the ancient french History is become somewhat rusty, the 
following hints of the situation of aHairs at the opening of our tale, may tend 
to ils elucidation. W. L, 


Pepin, king of France, dying in 768, divided his dominions between his 
sons Charles, (usually called Charlemagne, or great,) and Carloman. The 
brothers married two daughters of Didier, king of the Lombards; and Carlo- 
man dying, Charles divorced his wife on slight pretenct.s, and married 
Hildegarde of Suabia—Bei tha, Carloman’s widow, not thinking b^elf safe 
in France after her husband’s death, fled with her children to her.fether j who, 
highly incensed against Charles, immediately took up arms; Charles, 
leading a numerous army across the Alps, drove the Lombards from the field, 
and besii'ged their king in Pavia, and his son Adalgisc in Verona—After a 
gallant resistance, both places fell into the hands of ihe French generals;' 
Didier himself was taken, and Adalgise with his son Lothaire with difficulty 
escaped at Verona. Bertha (CarJoman's queen,) was taken with her children, 
and with the conveyance of her and her daughter Gertrude to the king at Aix- 
la Chapelle, the tale begins. 


GERTRUDE AND LOTHAIRE; OR, THE LAST OF THE LOMBARDS. 


Yes, they Imve come! niuni, noon, and night. 

The sUiriight rest, the morrow’s waking, 

Nor left for Gertrude ot their flight 

One record, butu young heurl breaking. ” 

WlFPIM. 

Be hushed, my dmk sjiirit! for wisdom condemns. 
When the faint iind the Iceide deplore; 

Be firm as a rock on the ocean that >;teni.s 
A thousand wild waves on the shore.” 


The sun had sunk behind the 
mountains which surruiiiid the city 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the shades of 
ui^ht had descended from their misty 
tops, and enveloped the valley in their 
darksome shadow, when a small party 
of horsemen were observaed winding 
up the bill, on whose summit the 
castle towered in gloomy vastness on 
the scene below. Tbeir course was 
slow, and not a sound but the tread 
of the horses disturbed the silence of 
the hour. As they moved onwards 
up the hilt, the dark outline of a single 
figure was disclosed, cautiously fol¬ 


CaMPBELI., 


lowing the track they took: he was 
on foot, and the silent celerity of hU 
movements, his evident desire of 
shunning recognition by shrouding in 
the darkest of the obscurity, and the 
studied distance he kept behind them, 
shewed he belonged not to their party. 
The castle was now gained, and the 
silence with which they were receiv^ 
evidently shewed they were not un¬ 
expected. After a few words ex¬ 
changed in an under tone with the 
sentinel at the barbican, the noise of 
its heavy portcullis announced the 
opening of the ga|e: he who appeared 
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the leader having then, in the same 
tone said a few words to his com¬ 
panions, several dismounted, and pro¬ 
ceeded to lift the litters which this 
halt now first discovered to be placed 
on two of the horses. The figure who 
had hitherto watched their motions 
so silently now appeared either to 
have forgotten that caution which had 
before actuated him, or to consider 
the present moment no season for its 
exertion; for he not only advanced 
nearer by degrees, but, emboldened 
by their non-observance, at last min¬ 
gled among them. The darkness of 
the night, and their attention to the 
litters was at first his security, but one 
of them soon distinguished him, and 
in a rough tone demanded who he 
was, and what he did there—at the 
same time threatening, if be did not 
give back immediately, "to make his 
head and the pommel of bis own 
sword better acquainted. 

The others had at this moment un¬ 
fastened the litters, and the stranger's 
attention was too strongly directed to¬ 
wards them, to admit of his noticing 
the threat of tlie soldier, (for so the 
faint light of a torch from the barbi¬ 
can shewed him to be)—^and the 
latter lost not aii instant in putting it 
in execution. The blow sounded on 
the head of the unknown, and its 
force staggered him some paces back¬ 
wards: he no sooner recovered his 
footing, than he rushed forward a 
step with the evident intention of 
revenge; but the next moment 
seemed to recollect him$elf, and 
{)aused— 

The noise of the blow had in the 
meantime attracted the attention of 
the soldier’s comrades, one of whom 
inquired, who he was belabouring so 
lustdy? 

“ Only a rascal paysan," he re¬ 
plied, as a hint to mind his own 
affairs, and not to trouble his head 
about that which concerns him not. 

“■ What! ” cried the leader, riding 
hastily roundj “Are we watched? 
Is this your vigilance? Where is the 
slave?” 

“ Nay captain,” replied the other, 
“ he only had a fancy to a peep as 
he passed by, but 1 doubt if he has a 
mind to another: he lias gone on, no 
doubt, with his feelings quite satisfied 
as to—^but no; by St. Dennis, there 
he stands. 1 can just glimpse his 
l)la(;k looking figure tlnough the 
darkness, and-:—” 


“ And you stand prating there, ■ 
that he may escape j’’ interrupted die 
chief. “ Sieze him instantly, or by 
our lady, Ihy fool’s head sMl suffer 
fqr it.” 

Several immediately rushed for¬ 
ward to obey the mandate, which 
the unknown at first appeared in¬ 
clined to dispute; but, suddenly 
checking himself, submitted in silence 
to his seizure, and was hurried, not 
very courteously, towards the officer, 
who, taking a torch, began to survey 
him with the most minute scrutiny. 
'I'he stranger, whose habit and ap¬ 
pearance was that of the inferior class 
of peasantry, sustained this with per¬ 
fect indifference, nor appeared any 
way disturbed at the deep penetrating 
glances with which his examiner ac¬ 
companied every interrogation, as 
though he would have read in his 
soul the truth or falsehood of his 
replies. 

. The man answered in the most sim¬ 
ple terms, and stated himself to be a 
peasant residing in the vicinity, who 
passing accidentally, and seeing the 
party stop, had been impelled by 
curiosity to mingle with them—“ a 
curiosity,” he continued, “ which 
your worthy dealer in liard arguments 
yonder, has now completely knocked 
on the head.’’ 

“This is no place for ribaldry,” 
sternly answered the officer; “ hut 
ye vile servi have long wanted a curb 
upon your insolence. Beshrew me, 
if it would not better become thee to 
think of thy head, for raaugre thy 
smooth talc, thy marvellous opportune 
presence looks not quite in tlie light 
thou wouldst have it”—^Ijc paused,' 
and again fixed his searching eyes 
on the prisoner’s countenance—“You 
call yourself a paysan; have you 
ever served?” 

“Served what!” interrogated the 
peasant ? 

■“ Your king, dolt! ” returned the 
inquirer; “ have you ever fought for' 
him ? ” 

“ O aye,” answered the man rea¬ 
dily, “ one or twain of our folk have 
snarled at liim before now, and I 
• always knocked them down.” 

“ Have a care, friend,’’ said the 
officer sternly, “ this ignorance be 
not .overacted. The lign’s tusks are 
not to be played withal. Thou, hast- 
travelled, belike; seen the south of 
the kingdom—been in Lombardy ?” 
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“ Who—I ? the holy virgin fore- 
fend! ” ejafiilated the prisoner j “ what 
should such a poor wretch as me do 
such a foarfiil way tfrom home, to he 
starved to death, mayhap, or cut in 
pieces by the soldiers, who think as 
little of cutting a man down with 
their terrible looking swords, as I do of 
cutting down a lot of corn." 

“ And shame were theirs an' they 
did," said the officer; ** such a clod 
but stands in the way of men, and 
should be cleared like the weed from 
the tilled earth, that grain may be 
pul into its place." He paused, and 
turned to one of his companions, " I 
like him not, Archenbant,” he said, 
in an under tone, “ an’my judgment 
fail me not, tliere is more in that 
shrewd look of his than his garb de¬ 
notes. It were well he were taken 
care of." 

“Pshaw!" answered his comrade, 
“ this caution is overstrained—What 
would you do with him ? ’’ 

“A night's lodging in the beep 
would not harm him,” observed the 
otlicr. 

“O no," replied the first sarcas¬ 
tically, “it would but alarm the 
neighbourhood by his absence, and, 
by directing their attention hitherward, 
cause the very notice we would avoid. 
Nay, nay, friend; a shrewd fellow as 
heseemeth, with his brain once set on 
the alei't by so sharp a chailiscrncnt for 
merely looking on a party of soldiers 
dismounting by torch-light, mij.ht be 
minded to pry further into matters 
than we list—Trust me, it were wiser 
an’ we put the walls betwixt us." 

The officer paused a few seconds 
in apparent indecision, and then 
again turned to the inti’udcr—“ It 
becomes thee not,” lie said, “ to bo 
lurking in the darkness so nigh the 
castle j the action is at best suspicious, 
and might warrant, at the least, a 
knoMlcclge of it lieing conveyed to 
thy Count. I am willing, huw'ever, 
to give credence to thy tale, and thou 
mayest depart; but if a second time 
thou art found here, it may be harder 
measure with thee.” He waved his 
hand, and tlie jicasant di.sappeared 
without reply. The officer watched 
his receding form till all trace of it 
was lost in the darkness, and flseh 
ordoriiig his*men to raise the Utters, 
lode through the gate of the barbican, 
followed by all his paily: it closed 
upon Ihu last, and again all was dark¬ 


ness. The figure of tlie stranger agai n 
emerged from the obscurity ns it 
grated on its hinges. He advanced 
cautiously, and as well as the darkness 
would permit, attentiTCly surveyed 
the edifice. He then took his stand 
behind a projecting angle of the bar¬ 
bican. “Now for the result," he 
said, as he wrapped his cloak closer 
round himj “No very tempting 
commencement, to take the blows of 
a common soldier as arguments, and 
not dare even to knock him down by 
M'ay of answer. And now, after 
tracing this party hither, I may e’en 
be just in the wrong track, and what 
irks the most, cannot loirri if it be so 
or not} and albeit circumstances favor 
the belief that the illustrious captives 
be really the burthens of those litters, 
how am i to get the truth on the outside 
of these massy walls ? But one thing 
can I now do; to await here the 
setting out of the party, and be guided 
by events—^This, it is true, includes 
the hazard of a second discovery, and 
that, belike a lialter; but a soldier 
starts not at mole-hills.” 

Felicitating the darkness that 
shrouded him from observation, he 
remained at his post till the trampling 
of horses announced the return of the 
nocturnal band. The gate re-opened, 
and they issued fnrih, taking their 
course down the hill towards the city. 
As soon as all was again quiet at tiic 
barbican, the stranger softly emerged 
from his concealment, and directed 
by the trampling of their horses, fol¬ 
lowed at a cautious distance. They 
now approached the city, when the 
unknown, leaving the road-way, has¬ 
tily struck into a nearer path, in 
order to efibet his entrance at the 
gate before them. This he accom¬ 
plished, but could scarce contain his 
vexation at seeing them lialt, and 
begin to disperse in various directions. 
In this dilemma, he caught the deep 
voice of his stern interrogator; on 
him he kept his eye, and his steps lie 
resolved to follow. He did so, and 
soon had the satisfaction of tracing 
liim to the entrance of a magnificent 
mansion. He paused as the officer 
passed in at its entrance, and remained 
an instant in meditation —** The 
palace!" saitl he, mentally; “ but 
mu'>t Charles he interested in these 
prisitncrs, to need such uiysUiy in 
their cunfiiiomciit, 'irid such t '•<'1’^ 
intelligence of it. The su^ 
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tions become stronger, for whom 
beside could all this be needful. 
By'r lady, I breathe again; yet 
would 1 not dispatch my niessen- 

f jr without a certainty, and to-night 
can seelt no farther. Well then, to¬ 
morrow let me prove if yon castle 
walls, however thick, can keep out an 
adventurous spirit—Nay, an’ my hopes 
prove not false,—if indeed the lady 
Gertrude be their lovely inmate, we 
will extend the trial to whether they 
can keep in what such a spirit would 
have out”—and turning from the pa¬ 
lace, his form was soon lost in the 
darkness. We decline following, 
being rather fatigued with our jaunt 
up and down the hill in his company, 
and prefer resting ourselves within 
the palace, to which the reader will 
be duly introduced in the next—we 
were going to say chapter, but on that 
term the sections of these small tales 
would be but a burlesque; we there¬ 
fore adopt the term “ division," 
which we beg the reader, from this 
lime forward, to take in the same sense 
M would apply to that of chapter, 
in a work of more formmble 
dimensions. 


The palace mentioned in the last 
division was erected by Charlemagne, 
when he built a great part, and beauti¬ 
fied the remainder of Aix-Ia Chapelle; 
and by making it the seat of his 
empire and almost constant residence, 
stamped its importance to future 
ages. Here, in a state apartment, and 
surrounded with all the luxury and 
magnificence that age could boast of, 
which formed a striking contrast witti 
the plainness of his own apparel, 
Charles was seated; but his coun¬ 
tenance did not express a satisfaction 
that accorded with the splendour 
around him, and be sat in abstracted 
silence, unmoved by, and inattentive 
to, the gaieties that surrounded 
liim — Even the temptations of 
the table, to which he was immo¬ 
derately addicted, seemed to fail of 
their usual incitement. His queen 
Hildegarda, and his blooming chil¬ 
dren, after a few ineft'ectual endea. 
voura to draw him from his moody 
silence, had given up the attempt* 
and the rallies of the court maideos, 
who vied with each other in exhaust¬ 
ing their attractions to catch the 


attention of a monarch so famous for 
gallantry, were alike unsuccessful. 
The courtiers who were admitted to 
his evening presence, i^rded each 
other with looks of surprise and their 
conversation had gradually sunk from 
embarrassed pauses into. an almost 
total silence, when the officer, who 
has been already introduced to notice 
as the leader of the nocturnal band* 
entered the apartment. The king, 
who bad been observed for some time 
to watch the door with impntimee* 
started up at his entrance, and motion¬ 
ing him to follow, led the way to a 
private chamber. He had scarce 
entered, when eagerly ’ advancing to 
the soldier, he exclaimed in an under 
lone, “ Is it done, Du Bois?" 

“My liege, it is;" replied the 
officer, “ the ladies Bertha and Ger¬ 
trude arc now safe lodged within the 
castle.” 

“ Thanks, brave soldier!" replied 
Charles, “ look for thy reward for * 
this." Then, as if unconscious of 
his presence, he paced the room widi' 
rapid strides—** At last then," he 
cried cxultingly, “ my work is com¬ 
plete, and the hind entangled in the 
toils. Didicr, rash fool! didst thou 
think to raise thy puny arm to crush 
the wishes of Charles ¥ Short-sighted 
dolt! but thou hast paid for thy temc- 
rity—I owe to it tire kingdom of the 
Lombards, which thy presumption 
has forfeited for ever. But thy grand¬ 
child—Gertrude—heavenly maid!— 
thou art mine now in despite of coy¬ 
ness ; and if ontreaties prove ineficc- 
tual, shall find thy master—Ha! Du 
Bois!" ho continued, first observing 
his presence, *‘ thou hast overheard 
the soul of thy master—but thou art 
discreet and taithful, and thou servest 
not an ingrate. Meantime, to thy 
care I commit the fair who rules the 
heart of him who rules the Franks and 
Lombards. Thou snilest, Du Bois— ■ 
and I know thou r^ardcst as mis- 
pent. the hours I dedicate to love. 
But thou knowest not the joys it 
Ixjstows—thy soul, alive but to war, 
is not lormra for the softer pleasures. 
Yet, Du Bois, bdieve me when I tell 
thee the transports of love are a sol¬ 
dier's best solace, and the tender em¬ 
brace of beauty the sweetest recom- 
pence of his martial toils. Thou 
mayest yet prove my words, and find 
.in thy turn that the magnet of 
female beauty can subdue the most 
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stoical, and to their empire the 
proud^ are forced to bow. Thy 
ragged'heart shall first be assailed by, 
the winaing attractions of the lovely 
Gertrude—lor till a better recompense 
be found, thoa art the governor' of 
the castle that contains her ) and, in 
her, the brightest treasure in my kingo 
dom. Here is thy conrmussion—I 
need not bid thee watch wtli over thy 

charge, and-,-But what means 

this?" he exclaimed with surprise, for 
Du Bois had suffered the commission 
to remain unnoticed in the hand of 
bis sovereign, and stood with folded 
arms, and eyes fixed upon the ground, 
in apparent d6ep meditation. 

At the question of Charles, he raised 
them; “ My liege," he said '• thou 
art a noble master, and 1 lliank thee— 
but my thoughts ine far from the 
castle of Aix-ia-Chripellv, and fix 
themselves upon—only upon Lorn* 
bardy. Your pardon—I have yet a 
tale untold, which, though it may 
grate harshly, must meet yourroy^ 
ear.’’ He paused; but Cliarlcs, sur¬ 
prised at his manner of commencing, 
merely motioned him to proceed j— 
“ The young Lothaire, the grandson 
of old Didier, is again in arms in the 
south.” 

“What sayest thou?" interrupted 
the king, in a hasty tone; “ Lom¬ 
bardy again embroiled! Have not 
Verona and Pavia yet taught them 
what it is to strive with Charlemagne? 
And Lothaire, whom all deemed to 
have fallen at the capture of Verona— 
does he still live to thwart me ?" 

“ He does," replied the captain. 

“ It seems his death was but a rumour i 
he escaped from Ihe city with his 
father Adalgise; and while the latter 
hasted to implore the succour of the 
Emperor at Constantinople, he has 
again raised his partisans in the hcait 
of the country." , 

' “Presumptuous boy!” cried the 
king, “ but he rushes on his fate. 
My gallant Franks (here, ere this 
have crushed him, and I shall expect 
a courier with his h^d.’’ 

“ Not from them, by my sword!" 
replied Du Bois: the king’s counte¬ 
nance changed, but the former rantdly 
continued; “ ^ter the seizure or my 
captives, the lady Bertha’s illness' 
awhile delayed our progress. On the , 
news df the revolt 1 collected the 


troops, and leaving the females with 
a guard at a convent, marched to 
rc]^ it. But the army of Lothaire 
increased, like the sea-sand—the coun¬ 
try rose against us on all sides. My 
cowards’ hearts sunk in them, and—’’ 
His voice, which had thickened with 
emotion from the beginning, now 
became choked—he paused for an 
instant, and his eye shot fire as with 
vehemence and rapidity he uttered— 
“And, it must out—Du Bois has 
been beaten- Yes, my king; this 
arm, till now raised but in victory, 
has sunk before a beardless strip¬ 
ling’s." 

Charles’s astonishment at tliis un¬ 
expected intelligence kept him speech¬ 
less, while Du Dois paced the 
apartment with impatient strides. At 
last he stopped before the king— 
“ After this, needs it that I say where 
my soul points? No inglorious in¬ 
dolence for me—Give me the means 
of recovering my honor, or washing 
out my disgrace in my bluod—Put 
me but at the head of a troop that 
boast the hearts of soldiers, and if I 
makethem not shame the cowards who 
deserted me, and drown that day’s 
remembrance in the blood of victory, 
at least be assured Du Bais will not 
again come back the herald of his own 
disgrace." 

Charles gazed on the noble figure 
before him till the king was forgotten; 
“ Thy hand, Du Bois," he exclaimed; 
“ By heaven! did thy spii’it animate 
but one ten thousand of my Franks, 
I would defy the world. But look 
not so moodily; my life for it, if thou 
Aast lost a battle, it has been without 
forfeiting one jot of honor. And fear 
not; thou shalt have ample vengeance, 
and Lothaire shall soon find he 
has not yet re-conquercd Lombardy. 
But till our resourcts are collected, 
thou must command yon castle: 
there is none but. thee I would intrust 
with such a charge. Haste therefore, 
to thy honor; and when my troops 
arc ready for the field, 'tis thou shait 
crush the reptile that has stung thee." 

Du Bois replied not: he bowed in 
silence over the hand that again held 
out the commission, and retired from 
the apartment. 
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A JOURNEY 


A LA.CK a-day !'* exciaiiued aunt 
Deborah, on throwing down the 
newspaper which she had been 
reading, “ what will f«>lks come to 
at last ? I declare my |mor brain is 
all in a wlurly>gig at the number 
of advertisements that are here be¬ 
fore me; why there’s not such a 
thing as an old woman to be met 
with in London. I’ve made a 
pretty kettle of fish of my matters: 
all my clothes, bought only two or 
three years ago, are antiquated. 1 
am told that 1 must not wear an 
article of my wardrobe; my jewels 
must be reset, my hair must be hid¬ 
den my eye-brows must be coloured, 
and I must be wholly transmogri¬ 
fied, and all this to piease my two 
giddy nieces, who look to inherit¬ 
ing my fortune, and who say that 
they would be ashamed of me if I 
went out as discreetly and respect¬ 
ably dressed as I used (o do when 
I visited our neighbour the rich 
squire, or the mayor of our county 
town. Then f^aiti, how to choose 
amongst all these ornaments for the 
person, and these infallible cures 
fur old age ? Here (putting on her 
spectacles and taking up the paper) 
here we have a Kalydor, tlie mean¬ 
ing of which 1 don’t understand, 
whicli is to beautify the plainest 
face, there a bloom to restore the 
spring tint to features, of which 
autumn had long ago taken leave. 
In another long advertisement w'e 
find oils to make a plentiful crop 
row upon a sterile forehead, and 
car's grease to produce hair where 
none ever grew before. One puff 
assures us that a single dose of some 
revivifying cordial will impart the 
spark, of youth to old age; anotlier 
challenges all the World to make a 
wig like what the advertiser re¬ 
commends to the public; here a 
whole column explains the nature 
of a dye, wlilch will impart the 
fine jet hue of the raven to an iron 
grey grandmother ;*tiiere something 
brief, but impressive, eucourages an 
old maid w'ith spare locks, greasy 
and straight as a pound of candles, 

* Toulon perhaps 
E. M. August, 1824. 
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to try Mr. Soperexcellent'4 curling 
0 uid, which will bestow on her nut- 
brown curls as thick and well formed 
as those of ber poodle dug; self-ad¬ 
justing corsets invite on one hand; a 
more improved model of stays en¬ 
tice on the other; the one iS to 
combine ease and proportion, and to 
ive ease to stiff rheumatism and 
cformity; the other is to supply 
the deficiencies of nature, and to 
convert the straits of Toolong* into 
the harbour of breast, changing a 
thin neck #f mutton to the plump 
bosom of a pigeon; then again, Cir¬ 
cassian dews, and Bayadere tooth 
powders, vegetable teeth, and ivory 
imperceptibles, induce those whom 
age, accident, or decrepitude, has 
deprived of their grinders, or whose 
breath Is not that of the violet, to 
empty (heir purses in order to be 
able to smile m spite of their teeth, 

. and to sigh out spicy gales under 
the noses of admiring beaux. Every 
grandam expects now lobe a Minor' 
dc L’Enclos, as the respectable pow¬ 
dered gentlemen of old times now 
vapour about in auburn peruques, 
Cossacks, and w'hale-boned body 
clothes. Alas! alas! our youth is 
now too experienced, and old age is 
no longer reverend and honorable.” 
Thus spnke aunt Deborah, when 
the French dress-maker appeared 
with a variety of dritsses for her 
Hsc. “ Oil law,’’ cried the old lady, 
“ I should he stai-ved with cold in 
that spider*web coucem, with a 
taffetas slip under it, why it is only 
fit fur a girl of thirteen; frocks 
and slips ind^d for the wrong side 
of sixty!’’ “Oh! milady, dal’s 
' nutting,” replied Mademoiselle. 
“ Nutting indeed; why this is a 
mere net to catch butterflies in,’* 
“ Vei*y well, catch what you like.” 
“ Yes, catch and catch can,” said 
aunty; “but surely my . madcap 
nieces must have sent me this in 
order to laugh at me, by making 
me ridiculous: how different from 

'l^my silk or satin modest gown, with a 
'‘tnrban for my hair, and a dust of 

the old la4y meant. 
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powder to give a grave respectable 
air.’V 1^3’ ha,liat ha, ha, ha! (the 
door opens, and Isabella and Grace 
conie in). ^ Mademoiselle, ban 
aur, (in indifferent French) don’t 
isten to my aunt—aunty, you must 
be dicised like a Christian.” Auntv, 
well 1 think this ina'<({uei‘>ule 
affair (holding up the dress) is a 
great deal moi.e like the di ess of a 
Fagan.” (Dress maker) W(dl, 
ma’am, dal it is, from a fine Gre¬ 
cian model.” (Aunt) “ Well, but 
then what is all this in front?” 

“ e'est bien garniV well garnished. 

“ Yts, but 1 eunuot expose my chest 
thus.” ” dust, oh! never mind ; 
you open yonr chht for me, and mo 
open yonr chist for you ; (loud ap¬ 
plause) b«it here come tome French 
gloves and silk shoes.” Here poor 
aunt Deborah inunniired out; ” the 
loves are cheap and soft, but 1 
ave already burst three pairj and 
as fur the shoes, they pinch me to 
death for five minutes, and wear 
out at the sides in an hour; they 
will only serve for a night.” (Niece 
Grace.) “Law aunty, a night! to 
be sure, all people ut fashion wear 
out three hundred and sixty-five 
pair of shoes, and as many pair of 
gloves iu a year: silk stockings 
should never be M’ashed but once, 
and a light gossatnor net dress, with 
a silk slip, is abominable after two 
halls.” “Mercy!” ejacuhUed my 
aunt, “pray what is to become of 
my silks and satins ? My damasks 
you have long siuce disposed of fur 
chair seats.” (Both nieces together.) . 
“ Why the rose-colour will cut up 
for shoes, tlie black will sei-ve for a 
work-bag, the green will make 
shades fur the lamp, and all (he 
others w’ill do for a bed lor Napo¬ 
leon, the poodle; but pray look to 
your engagements: a fancy ball at 
a Lady’s, whose name we never 
knew until yesterday,—Mrs. Syden¬ 
ham’s “ at home,’’ our county mem¬ 
ber’s dinner party, the Countess 
Fleury’s opening of her house, a 
stupid concert at our banker’s, and 
the omra, play, Vauxball, and pri¬ 
vate nieatricafs to attend, all that 
in six days; then we must make a 
magnificent return.” “ I wish it 
was a return to the countiy sadly ,”>4 
said the aunt; “ but all tnis work 
must be got through, since you have 
dragged me from the country, be¬ 


cause it is necessaiy that yon should 
enter into life just as I am thinking 
of leaving it.” Vans plaisantez ma 
tante," answered Grace; “ you are 
only just seeing the world; who 
knows bnt you may get a sweet¬ 
heart yet, ha, ha, ha.’’ Aunt De¬ 
borah smiled at then'ord sweetheart, 
but it was followed by a deep groan 
at the expence, just as the distant 
tliunder nuirmiirs as the sudden 
refuigrmce flashes through a cloud. 
Now aunty was persuaded to take 
a lesson of decarle, and to play 
guinea points sli whist, and was 
drawn upon for a balltt master to 
pjM'fect Misses in quadrilles and 
waltzes, and to pay for chalking the 
floor for a magnificent return ,* she 
■u'as also (not likewise) prevailed 
jipon to invite a hungry Lancer to 
dine daily en familte, and to to¬ 
lerate a lialf-pay captain of infantry 
to attend her every where, and to 
laugh at her over his left shoulder. 
Pride occasionally triumphed in 
her entrS. amongst high titles and 
splendid circles, and partial affec¬ 
tion at limes repaid her for her 
vigils, and losses at play, from 
wiiiicssiog the admiration bestowed 
on her neices, and what she. deemed 
their growing celebrity; but mo¬ 
ments of cool reflection w'ould as 
often engross ber mind, and destroy 
all her brief enjoyment. Languid 
and fatigued with what the giddy 
call pleasure, and fevered after a 
morning sleep, she would not un- 
frequeiitly unload her trunks, her 
boxes, and her carriage, seats, to 
sigh over a huge mountain of ar¬ 
ticles of wearing apparel, presenting 
an accoimt of money unprufitably 
sunk, and of articles now prolii- 
hited, as it were, by the veto of 
fasliion ; here was a ricli silk robe, 
the form of which wa.s quite super- 
uiintialnd; there a black satin dress, 
trimmed with bugles, whieh liad 
figfircd at an election ball, hut 
which was noiv too short in the 
waist, and equally iiiifashionalile in 
other points; another dress had 
fadetl; a thinl (a white one) had 
acquired a cream-coloured hue from 
lying by; a fourth was too tight 
and too short, in consequence of 
aunty’s having grown a little larger 
than when it was first made tight 
enough to oew her up in it; a fiflti 
(trimmed with sable) had been at- 
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tacked by tnofbs; & sixth was 
spAiled by Grace’s thmWing enu de 
'Cologne over it, one was countrv^ 
made; and another was promised 
by iny niece to her lady’s maid; 
laces liad lost their rolour, patterns 
were out of vogue; thus was all 
her former ornaments come to no¬ 
thing; thus, in a few weeks, was 
all the matron-like respectability of 
a Worthy conntry gentlewoman 
braitght down to the standard of 
drawing-room lumber, and con- 
fuHnded ndth a legion of old fan- 
twiokling faded coquettes, who out¬ 
live admiration, pass by considera¬ 
tion and esteem, and infest the 
theatres and gaudy apartments of 
the fashionable world. Nor was 
this the wowt; if her c6ming to 
down was so fraught with trouble 
and vexation, her quilting it was 
still more serious and perplexing. 
Mer coffers were drained from the 
ruinous cxpence of six weeks in 
town; her niece Grace had run 
away with the Lancer, whose fortune 
had long since been spent, and 
Isalrella had Jost her character by 
flirting it away with a married 
man. Aunt Deborah was blamed' 
for all this, laughed at in town, and 
pitied in the conntry. On iter re¬ 
turn she brought down with her a 


variety of fashions, which induced 
her female neighbours to borrow 
them of her; but-instead of the 
welcome and admiration which she 
anticipated, her chaiitable acquaint¬ 
ances and her faithful waiting wo¬ 
man brought her back all the hind 
expressions of the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, such as *‘a beau¬ 
tiful gi'os de Naples indeed, dnd ex¬ 
quisitely made, but what a carica¬ 
ture must aunt Deborah be in such 
a juvenile habilj Thi^ frock and 
slip are admirable., but what an old 
fool must our neigiibour to ven¬ 
ture on wearing such a dress! Poof 
thing, her old noddle must be turn- 
ned ere she could have been pur- 
suaded to make herself thus ridi¬ 
culous.” So much for the tittle- 
tattle behind her back, the conver- 
siUion in her presence was little 
less annoying ; “ Poor Grace!” was 
an oliject of insulting commisera- 
liou to half her acquaintance; whilst 
her other niece was the theme of 
village scandal during a whole 
summer. One niece accompanied 
her husband to the rules of the 
King’s Bench, the other run away 
with a recruiting officer, aunt De¬ 
borah shut her door against every 
one, turned Methodist, and thus 
ended “ the Journey to London." 


SERENADE, 


The sun Jie sail'd adown ilie west. 

And straight his place to fill. 

The gentle Cynthia’s silvery crest 
Rose over the eastern hill. 

With eager feet, my love to meet, 

I souglit the wonted bow’r; 

Her soft eye smil’d a cordial greet— 

I press’d her lip—nought’s so sweet 
For love as the moonlight hour! 

Th’ astronomer may prefer the night. 

When absent is her queen; 

When nought mote bright 
Than vesper’s light 
In the field of heav’n is seen— 

"rhe blushing dawn, 

That melt to mom, 

May be thelaboter’s-flow’r; 

The sun’s bright hours for sant’ring meet— 

For pleasure the Itail room—-but nought’s so sweet 
For love as the moonlight hour. F. F. 
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EDINBURGH IN 1824. 


My DKi^R Cecil, 

Here I am, my boy, safely moored 
in the modem Athens, and thanks 
to this golden age” of refinement 
and improvement, neither "accidents 
by flood or field ” have been luy lot 
in journeying hither. Some hun¬ 
dred years back, perchance adventures 
gallant and otterwise might have 
crossed my path between London and 
Edinburgh, but now, alas, no dis¬ 
tressed damsels and all tlieir conco¬ 
mitant et ceteras are to be met with— 
no opportunities occur for signalizing 
one's valour against giants and knights 
oppressive, and all is " weary, stale, flat 
and unprofitable,” to the young lady 
or gentleman whose head is filled with 
more romance than common senses 
while to the more rational and every 
day being, all is as it should be. 
Wdl, for awhile adieu to London and 
all its dear delights—“Farewell, a 
Jong farewell ” to Covent Garden; fere- 
welT to the syren voice of Miss Tree— 
to the interesting simplicity and melt¬ 
ing pathos of Miss Kelly—to the deep 
toned Young, and the graceful Kemble 
—Farewell to Drury Lane, farewell to 
the prince of actors flre-eyed Kean; 

I farewell to themanlinessof Macready, 
to the melody of Braham, and to the 
simplicity oi Stephens—farewell to 
the soul subduing black eye of Vestris, 
and oh! fareaell the all delightful 
Opera—its singers and its figurantes 
—^Bond-street, St. James's, Fall Mall, 

• Parks, Gardens, and Squares; all hull, 
and fare ye well!— ^ 

But without farther prelude or 
digression, (evils at present far too 
much in vogue) let me fulfil my pro* 
mise and introduce thee, my dear boy, 
to “ life ’’ in Edinburgh—to the 
northern fashionables and northern 
manners. I am as yet but a stranger 
in the “ land of cakes," therefore iii 
tills my first epistle expect not much; 
but ere another month be sunk in the 
abyss of eternity, with the help of the 
numerous introductory letters with 
which l am furnished, it shall go hard 
but I will give thee as “ faithful, as true, 
and as particular an account ” of the 
modlrn Athenians as thou couldst pos¬ 
sibly wish to peruse. For a descrip¬ 
tion of the town—city I should have 
said—Prefer you to a geographical 


tonte: suffice it to say, that it really is 
beautiful in the extreme both in situa¬ 
tion and in its general appearance, 
which is all that I can say for it; for 
positively the new town looks more 
like a deserted place than an inha¬ 
bited one. Monotony and dulness 
preside undisturbed in the streets, and, 
saving Princes-street, half a dozen 
people are scarcely visible—a solitary 
carriage may ever and anon be seen 
jogging along in “ sober sadness,” 
and with shame be it told, grass un¬ 
heeded grows in the carriage portion 
of the most fashionable square. The 
old town, the essence of vulgarity, 
approaches nearer in point of bustle 
and confusion to London, but oh I 
how diflerentthc bustle, how diflerent 
the dear confusion!—The streets are 
filled with medical, law and other 
students, racing to and from the col¬ 
lege to their respective classes or 
lodgings, and the third and fourth 
rates of the ton who can buy their 
silks, teas, and sugar4^ &c. &c. con¬ 
siderably cheaper in this quarter of 
the town, than on ihe other side of 
the north bridge- a shabby building 
which divides the old from the new 
town. Princes-street is a sort of a 
Bond-street, but no stylish equipages 
dashing along in gay and gallant 
pride, ornamented within with beau¬ 
tiful females rivalling each other in 
the loveliness of their persons or in 
their tasicful dresses, are to be seen; 
no Corinthians exhibiting a new 
fashioned den'iet or a fiesh prad — 
.nothing in Bond-street sfylel—To 
Princes-street, however, all the young 
twigs of Scottish fashion, and those 
who imagine themselves such, resort ^ 
parading up and down from two 
o’clock till five, at intervals lounging at 
Montgomery’s—a fashionable ]jastry 
cook’s—to take their mulligatawny or 
lobster soup. The most conspicuous 
of the motley group that here assem¬ 
bles, arc two prime favourites of the 
fair, and by them denominated the 
“sleeping beauty,” and the “lady 
boy,” the first on account of his half 
closed peepers, the sliglitness of his 
waist, &c., and the second in conse¬ 
quence of liis pretty lisp and feminine 
appearance—he is a pretty youth for¬ 
sooth—with his ligtit curira head and 
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bunch of keys danglihg at his little 
fingers end. These gay Lotharios 
are often disturbed and intruded upon 
in their daily occupations by nume¬ 
rous flocks 01 interlopers in the per¬ 
sons of writers—(Scottish attomies) 
clerks, and apprentices, and young 
medical students, let loose upon the 
world sometimes with more money 
than brains, whb, instead of attending 
Professor Monro and the other heads 
of college, amuse themselves with 
exhibiting themselves to an admiring 
world, accoutred in large blue cloaks 
and long brass spurs, aping with all 
imaginary self-satisfaction the air 
mihtaire. In Edinburgh a man with 
a very small income may have the 
pleasure of cutting a tolerable con¬ 
spicuous figure, whereas in London 
he would indeed but a cypher in 
the great account. 

The 'whips in Edinbuigh are few, 
and those few miserably bad; why 
Cecil, Edinburgh cannot boast of 
more than two tandems, and the 
drivers of them most palpably prove 
tliemselves deficient in the use of the 
ribbons —running over an old woman 
or against coaches or carts, is thought 
nothing of, providing a regular upset 
does not take place. Not a curricle to 
be seen; but there is an apology for 
one, drawn by a pair of little duns 
which used to play tricks and frighten 
their former master, as the story runs 
—^tbey have now fallen into more 
knowing hands, and conduct them¬ 
selves accordingly. These evils and 
a host of others, are, you must allow, 
more llxan sufficient to give a Londoner 
a fit of ennui, and a distaste fur Edin¬ 
burgh out-door life—^to which for the 
present, along with thyself dear Hal, 
1 bid adieu—Thine 

CHARLES RUPERT. 

McGregor’s Hotel, Prisces-street, 
Edinburgh, July 1, 1824. 


n. 

Deah Cecil, 

To the charge of silence I plead 
guilty, but not to the charge of neg¬ 
lect-—no, 1 have not been unmindful 
of my promise, for, trust me, I have 
been studying the manners here with 
the greatest application, and 1 thin^ 
that l am now tolerably well initiated 
into all the mysteries of ** life’*' in 
Edinburgh, llie manners of the 


inhabitants of the ** Modern 
Athens,” as the Scotoh proudly d^ 
nominate their capital, .which, in 
their eyes stands unrival^, widely 
diifer from those of their brethren 
south of the Tweed, and to tell them 
a homely truth, they are somewhst 
inferior to them in the je ne sais gust 
of high breeding—that is to say, they 
do not possess the sanie ease so re¬ 
quisite for fashionable life—their ease 
sits uneasy on them, it is studied, stifi^ 
constraint. This they will not allow,, 
and “ Heaven save the mark! ” they 
look down upon our London manners) 
with the greatest contempt, and de¬ 
clare us to be the disciples, sons, and 
daughters of folly and frivolity! I waa 
the other evening at a large rout given 
by Mrs. - - of fashionable noto¬ 

riety, at her house (I cannot say mm- 
sio?t, although her abode approaches 
nearer to the name than any in Edin¬ 
burgh) in Charlotte square—Mem. 
I wonder that she does not use her 
influence to have the gothic-like 
grass, of which 1 spoke, extirpated 
from the pavement-rUnderstanding 

that Mrs.-was the highest of 

the high in the ton point of vsew, you 
may easily imagine what Scottish 
elegance beauty and fashion I pictured 
to myself, that I should there meet 
with. Bear with me, Cecil, in iny 
disappointment, for disappointed most 
miserably^ I was—elegance, 
beauty and fashion scarce shone 
among the crowd—for elegance and 
fashion, stiflhess and formmity were 
substituted; and for beauty—by the 
simplicity of Venus’ doves,” and lier 
own lovely self I swear, I never gazed 
upon so large an assembly with so 
large a proportion of marvellously ill- 
favoured fair oncj—mind ye, 1 don’t 
condemn in roto—no, no, there waa 

Lady M-really interesting, pretty 

—there was Miss W-beautiful 

though rather vain withal—besides 
two or three others of the same class, 
and five or six passablement bien, 
but taking the assemblage “all in all,” 
I hope ere long to “Took upon its 
like again.” The rooms—the two 
drawing room.s—were crowded to the 
doors, which is invariably the case in 
Ekiinbiirgh, where the gentry “of 
every description whatsoever,” are 
uite as paitial to “ crowd^ au- 
iences,” arid speak of them with the 
same delight as Messrs. Elliston and 
ICemble, or Mes«rs. Kemble and 
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ElUstony (gentlemen of the sock and 
buskin are particular about the right 
of precedence) and all other theatri¬ 
cal managers, not forgetting Mr. Mur¬ 
ray of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
Quadrilles are here the most fashion¬ 
able dances, but merely the first set; 
the lancers are sometimes attempted, 
but mangled quite as dreadfully as 
■were the Polish ones at Waterloo. 
The now-contemned country dance 
is at (imes introduced—but as to the 
waltz, by “ holy Paul," Ihe Scotch 
regard it as a second prostitution, and 
more than amazon must that young 
Leddif be who dares to commit so 
bold, so flagrant an act as to enter 
its giddy and voluptuous precincts. 
If by the greatest chauce in the w'orid 
auCh an unusual sight is to be seen, 
the ancient dames turn up the whites 
of their eyes and send forth ejacula¬ 
tions upon the degeneracy of the pre¬ 
sent age, where the ffuui auld reel and 
the hieland Jling is rtae niair, while 
the younger ones, envying the situa- 
fioD of the giddy waltzcrs, declare 
that they wadna be seen in sic a 
situation for the whole world ! —^ha! 
ha? what would they say at Willis’s 
to this.—In short, fashiouablc life in 
London and Edinbui^h difibr tolo 
cato in the latter place stiffness and 
formality predominate too much, which 
graces 1 conceive to be about as 
&r distant from fashionable manners 
as the north pole is from the south. 
The principal inhabitants of Edin¬ 
burgh endeavour to imitate and to 
rival the style of the highest of the 
ton in London, the imitation is mise¬ 
rable, and the attempts at rivalry 
absurd, neither their incomes, the 
size of their houses or their manners 
admit of it The incomes of the 
Scotch gentry, in general, are very 
small, yet, notwithstanding this, a 
stranger passing the two fdsliionable 
months in Edinburgh would imagine 
that they possessed quantum niff, to 
sqijunder away and to dash upon. 
However this is not the case, but 
management, the soul of economy, 
does wonders for them j and thus by 
living a quiet life nine montlis 
ont of the twelve (during which half 
pay period they are necessitated to 
deny themselves many more things 
than they would like to admit) they 
me enabled for the time being to 
revel in the “luscious sweets of 
plenty,” and sosw above the rabble 


crew. 'Tls thus they manage affainr 
** i’ th’ north! ” — In Edinburgh 
scarcely ever more than two drawing 
rooms, (the front and back one) are 
tlirown oped for the reception of com¬ 
pany, which are always crowded to 
sufibcation, so much so, indeed, that 
the lady of the house has no oppor¬ 
tunity of paying the Imt sdtention to 
a visitor, and a stranger, of one not 
universally acquainted, has generally 
the pleasure of remaining unnoticed 
and neglected the whole evening. 
Want of attention on the part of a 
host or hostess towards his or her 
guest is a breach of good breeding 
very common in Edinburgh—an in¬ 
vitation to a p^rty is easily obtained, 
whieli is considered on the part of the 
donor a sufficient compliment without 
the trouble of introducing the invited 
to the company or a partner. Upon 
the slightest acquaintance invitations 
are given—so strong is the Scottish 
love for crowded rooms.—Ry way of 
being very extraordinaire or grand, 
upon any particular occasion, bed- 
roatns, Cecil, bed-rooms are despoiled 
of their rightful furniture to accom¬ 
modate an extra dozen or two—the 
family take lodgings for the night, or 
sleep at a friend's i 

You ask my opinion of Scotch 
beauty, knowing I presume the excel¬ 
lence of my taste; for spite of the 
imputation of egotism or vanity, I 
flatter myself tliat as a connoisseur in 
evety thing that relates to female 
dress and beauty, I am not surpass^l 
by many. Beauty they say is a wofd 
not to be defined; however in this I 
disagree; for although every man 

{ lossesses a taste of his own, still a 
ovely woman must be a lovely 
woman all the world over. There ate 
to be sure different styles of beauty— 
one man prefers the fair en bon point, 
another, the delicate and sj mmetrical. 

In Edinburgh, speaking collectively, 
there is certainly not (the truth must 
out) “ fair proportion ” of handsome 
or pretty women, supposing the hand¬ 
some to belong to the en bon point 
class, and the pretty to the delicate 
and symmetrical. An admirer of 
la beautc and' feminine loveliness 
may walk the streets a whole day, 
and not meet three that would attract 
bis attention, or cause him to exclaim, 
“ By heavens! a beautiful creiture!" 
Among the Scotch ladies, red hair. 
that bitter foe to beauty, prevaito too 
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much, and their waists, ancles, and 
hands are neither so delicate nor so 
small as they mi^t bc: their teeth 
they do not keep sufficiently clean— 
a crime of all crimes the most flagrant 
—^for women with dirty teeth !— 
faugh! My notions of beauty are 
suen, that a woman who has even a 
clumsy ancle, a coarse hand ‘or arm, 
and such like appertinents, is not de> 
serving of unlimited admiration; but 
the Scotch have, notions widely dif¬ 
ferent ; they merely look to the face, 
which if found tolerably handsome or 
pretty, its possessor is declared a per~ 
feet b^uty, talked of as such, and as 
such admir^. Therefore, should fate 
ere conduct thy steps to jduld Reekie, 
(according to the vulgarians) be not 
surprised to And its leading belles in- 
Jlieled with any of the above enume¬ 
rated misfortunes. From beauty we 
will step to that essential article wtiich 
so much sets it off—dress. The old 
and hackneyed saying of ‘‘ beauty 
when unadorned is horned (he most,” 
in this degenerate age is either disbe¬ 
lieved or wilfully disregarded. The 
ladies of Edinburgh druss^extremely 
fne and expensively, yet notwith¬ 
standing their flounces and flowers, 
they are seldom or never dressed well. 
They should know that it is not merely 
the richness and gaudiness of apparel 
which constitute good dressing, but 
that it more consists in putting the 
apparel m. Here is often to be seen 
a lady dressed in the liighest style of 
fashion, with the skirt of hei‘ gown 
falling away from the body, exhibit¬ 
ing, perhaps, a petticoat not of the 
cleanest description; however, if in 
that quarter all is comme il faut, a 
large proportion of flannel may be 
seen some two or three inches below 
its proper station, revelling in the sun¬ 
shine, and reposing upon stockings 
that would be inflnitely improved % 
the gentle application of soap and 
water. The manners of the Scotch 
ladies cannot be pronoutjeed quite au 
fait, for tlicre is a degree of stiffness 
in them, rather of a repulsive nature; 
that is to say, the same innocent and 


fashionable aflability doea not exist 
between the two* sexes in Edinburgh, 
as it does in London. In a small 
party, it is considered the highest 
breach of etiquette to address a young 
lady without a previous and formal 
introduction. This may be all very 
well inn public assembly, where an 
admission is obtained by paying for 
it, but among a “ select few,” at a 
gentleman’s bouse, where all are or 
ought to be on an equality, such pre¬ 
cise and high-wrought notions are 
ridiculous in the extreme. But of all 
the outre points of etiquette observed 
by the ladies, that of refusing to walk 
arm in arm with the gentlemen is the 
most absurd. Wiltttrou credit me, 
Cecil ?—a lady positively dare not 
accept a gentleman’s arm in the 
street, under the idea of its being 
highly improper for “ unmarried 
folk ” to come so closely in contact 
with each other. By heavens! 'tisthe 
rarest sight in the world to see three 
or sometimes four of these “ nice fan¬ 
tastic dames," flanked on each side 
by a gentleman, endeavouring to keep 
at a respectful distance, whilst mighty 
Boreas (who in Edinbm^h, from the 
unceasing hurricanes, 1 suspect holds 
his court) takes delight m preventing; 
for he so occupies the ladles in guard¬ 
ing against too great an exposure of 
the ancle, or in keeping tlieir bonnets 
on their heads, that it is almost im¬ 
possible for them to keep a straight 
course, and consequently they are con¬ 
tinually pushing and bouncing against 
each other, in such a manner as to 
call into play the risible Acuities of a 
passer by. Weil, Cecil, adieu, thou 
siialt have more anon.—By the way, 
just received a card for the Bachelor’s 
Ball, a grand let off that is to be given 
by the prime bloods of Edina—Lord 
Castlereagh at the head of it. Thou 
shall hear of it in ray next. The 
Theatre, &c. &c. shall not be forgot¬ 
ten. Adieu, encore. Thine; 

Charles Rupert. 

Maegregor's Hotel, Princes Street, 
Ecinburgb, Aiig.3d. 1824. 
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Pity* 

PITY. 


O tui^ thee, my soul, from the maiden unbending. 

In her face and her form though the graces may vie, 
With whom, at woe's tale, pity's tear-drop desdending. 
Ne’er soften'd the'brilliance that darts i^rom her eye. 


Tho’ she boast all the charms that her sons e'er endianted. 
Or liv’d in the young poet's fanciful lay, 

All for which a warm imagination e'er panted. 

My soul, from her blandishments turn thee away f 


O turn to the maid, though less dazzling her beauty. 
Whose soul finely sensitive, melts at each woe; 
Deems the soft sigh’that gwells in her bosom a duty. 
Nor dreams but all hearts, at the like, would feel so. 


Who turns not when grief, her petition preferring. 
Craves aid, to light gaieties coldly away; 

But soothes with moist eye the sad soul of the erring. 
And bids the lorn heart of afSiction be gay. 


In whose soul sweet compassion a chaste delight raises. 
Yet knows not th’ high value such feelings acquire; 
But stealing abashed from the sound of its' praises, 
Bdieves not the worth all beside so admire. 


To such who the maid would prefer who possesses. 

No mind or no heart her young charms to adorn; 
Whom with feelings impassioned the man who addresses. 
Is answered inanely, or smil’d at in scorn. 


Or e’en tho’ her mind, ample, stor’d, and aspiring. 

Be all e'en the sanguinest Wish could desire. 

Yet wanting that virtue so sw^tly retiring. 

Which slmns where the crowd can extol and admire. 

And from the gay vortex of pleasure repairing. 

To weep with where happiness was but a dream j 
The woes of the Wretched, or soothing or sharing— 

Lose her churms bright effulgence their loveli^ beam. 


Then pay no^ my warm soul, thine ardent devotions 
To her whose eyes, brilliant, though moistenless roll; 
But seek thou the maid, pity’s tend’rest emotions 
That melts on her eye lash, and glows in her sotd. 


Bedeck'd with gay hues, brightest tints richly blending, ^ 
’Bove the parterre the tulip seems proudly to tower— 
r th’ wild blooms the primrose, meek, pale, unpretending. 

But which, oh, say which, is the loydiest flower ? F. F. 





LADY BARBARA. 

L&dy Barbara was the only hope and after advising Mist io threatea 
Rnd sole representative of a noble ra- ' par that she would bang herself in her 
niily.tbe stock of which liad dwindled garters if thwarted in her choice, the 

down to a solita^ branch—^the Earl nard bargain .was struck, and the 

of Dorincourt. The death <3$ uncles, father wept at the nuptial ceremoiw, 
aunts, and an elder brother, had con* not at the giving away of his dai%o* 

centrated an immense property in bis ter, but at the parting with what had 

lordship's poi^session; out immeasur- cost him such excessive labour, and 
able vanity, and a love of play, ab« so much arduous roguery,—the fruits 

sorbed all his inclinations and of executions, seizures, and distress,— 

thoughts, so that no accession of ter- ofeent.percent, loansand unredeemed 
ritoiial or funded wealth could sup- pledges. The Countess set out in life 
port this double passion, which swept by shutting her door on all her old 
all before it. A great part of his ex- friends, playmates, and neigliteurs, 
pectancies were anticipated by post and pa was kick^ down stairs by 
obits, his large fortune, in ready myLord, in the first *year, for refusing 

money, bonds, securities, &c. was to lend him five thousand pounds to 

melted like snow before the sun, pay a debt of honour, all the rest of 

and transferred to half-a-dozen sue- the property, except her ladyship’s 

ceasive and successful mistresses, and pin-money, being spent in repairing 
to the keepers of gaming-tables. Dorincourt Castle, in redeeming the 

His disposable estates were first mort- family plate and jewels, in an annuity 

gaged and next sold, and the entailed to Mademoiselle Victorine, and in six 
ones were annuitized and burdened up weeks at Paris, where his liordship 

to more than the value of his life in- and his crony Sir Francis Flutt^ 

terest. It now became absolutely ne- played the parts of married bachelors, 

cessary to create an heir of entail, In the first twelvemonth Lady Barbara 

and for that purpose to form a rich made her appearance on the stage of 

alliance. My Lord being a very life, and so disappointed was Loni 

handsome man, the thing seemed Dorincourt at her sex, that he- never 
easy enough; but he was not able to could be prevailed upon to shew her 

find a partner suitable in rank and the least kindness. Shortly after her 

beauty, with any thing like what birth, the fond husband importuned 

would furnish enough to repair his his deary to join him in raising an 

family mansion, and to keep up his annuity of four hundred per annum 
establishment. He therefore surren- out of her pin-money, which was one 
dered his pretensions to birth and thousand a-year^ and on her resist- 
personal attractions, and only adhered ing his importunities, he separated 
lo the obtaining the mammon of un- from her, leaving her the town houiev 
righteousness, and accordingly set his and going into furnish^ lodging* 
attorney on the scent for some rich himself. Dorincourt Castle was let ' 
man’s only daughter, ready to be sold ready furnishai; all the timber ttiat 
for the title of Countess. Mr. Latitat could be cut was brought to mar. 
having bargained for three per cent, ket, and a sum of money obtained 
commission money out of ncr mar- from the next heir. Lord D.’s cousin 
riage portion, the happy bride was at to induce the latter to do no further 
last found—a broker’s daughter, with injury to the estate, and to avoid the 
one hundred thousand pounds ready expence, uncertainty, and delays of 
cash, three thousand of which was law; these remaining resources, and 
devoted to the faithful agent. Mr. a place under government, were my 
Lumbun, her close-fisted father, stuck Lord’s only means, and supported 
out three weeks for half the sum to be him until tuly, when the eout finished 
payable at his demise, but the Lord his career. 

and the lawyer were as tenacious; Lady Barbara had now attained 


• 1r a few years aftei:, be died a bankrupt, nevn- having recovered the aa. 
eriflee made to ambition. 

' JS, M, Auguit, 1824. o 
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the age ofliixteeD:, but her growth was 
'not proportioned to her years; nature 
had sbbted her in ataturc and propor¬ 
tions and had placed an onus «'.ii one 
shouMer, which might hatre prod net d 
a better effect, if fairly-divided, in 
decking out the front of her bust. 
Every effort of back-boards and the 
pillory, of laying dat for hours on the 
flooj, of drilling by a sergeant, and of 
riding the wrong side of a horse, could 
not equalize her shoulders. At six¬ 
teen the task was given up, and she 
presented to society a pretty delicate 
face, resembling her late father, but 
had all the mean, puny, ill-turned 
limbs, proceeding from the broker 
cross in the liroed, together with large 
hands and feet, which no creams or 
cosmetics, no pinchings of gloves or 
crippling of shots could alter. She 
Ihereford never quitted her gloves night 
or day, and wore very long drapery 
in the petticoat line; a bosom of the 
hue and delicacy of the lily, was very 
liberally displayed, but it was over¬ 
looked by the promontory in its rear, 
which with a rich caslimore on it, 
seemed as if Iter ladyship was carrying 
a bale of goods for graudpapnt or a 
pack for tlie best bidder. As papa 
and mamma lived together, (as is vul¬ 
garly said) like dog and cat; fair 
Barbara exhibited, in her infantine 
years, the arch playfulness of a kitten, 
but as her talents and talons grew, she 
added thereto the point, the mi-chie- 
vousness, and the lanrour of the Isygcr 
animal; narrowed in pecuniary weight, 
she trusted to lier attractions, and 
chose that of wit and satire, which 
never make friends. Having turned 
her back upon herself, (as a late noble 
Marquis would have said) she turned 
her back on meek-eyed charity, and 
soon took to cutting up all her ac¬ 
quaintance. In her eighteenth spring, 
she mistook the kind attentions of an 
amiable youth for a tender passion; 
but on discovering that benevolence 
and compassion, ready to lean to 
the weak, the timid, the unprotected, 
and deformed, furnished the motives 
for his delicate devotion to her, she 
became almost infuriated with despair, 
and gave herself up to the woik of 
'Criticism, exercised on all around her. 

' Her lady mother had long bear an 
object of ridicule to her; the subject' 
now became insipid ; so she set abotU 
studying the defects and tricks (we all 
Ittve some) of every person who had 


the misfortune to be known to her, 
and tdie had a niefc-pame for every one 
who visited LadyHorincourt and her¬ 
self, uM for every one with whom she 
met in the different societies to which 
her rank introduced her. There were 
Lady Bobtail, Lady Aaodyn^ Miss 
Flou nee, M iss Fidget, Mm. Shufite, M rs. 
Splutter, and Mrs. Hotcocklcs; Lord 
Fliffendot^ Lord Broom, Mr. .^gles, 
Mr.Nosetoiineht,Mr.Flyfla^, Mr. Wire- 
work, Captain Strut, C’iiptain Throttle, 
and Comet Stare, w'ith a variety of 
other appellations too tedious to men¬ 
tion. To the defects or Lad habits of 
the body she added the mimicry of 
tliose of conversation, tautology, cant 
words, expletives, vulgarisms, affecta¬ 
tions, the never-ending “truly” of 
one, the worn out “ to be sure ” of 
another, the backniecl “ and all that 
soil of thing” of a third, the non¬ 
sensical “ et cetera” of a fourth, the 
auxiliary concluding “ ah ” of a fifth, 
the vexing, out-of-place “ no ?” by¬ 
way of interrogation, of another, and 
the something between an unmeaning 
smile and a smothered word at intro¬ 
duction. 

Lady Bobtad was a knighted alder¬ 
man's lady, who made short, quick 
curtsies, and who bustled about, swing¬ 
ing her train and back ornaqinuts 
something like the active tail of a 
duck; thus fjady Barbara described 
and mocked her. Lady Anodyne 
was an Irish Countess, who in spile of 
high education and travelling, retained 
a little of the Hibernian slippers, and 
talked so low, and moved so gently, 
that I.ady Barbara protested she tired 
her out and .set her to .sleep. Miss 
Flounce flounced and pouted, tossed 
her head like the leader of a waggon- 
team, and bridltd up proudly on all 
occasions, Mrs. Shuffle justified the 
name, by her manner of walking, and 
by an impatient locomotive habit, 
which made her shift incessantly Irom 
room to room, and from one place to 
another. Miss Fidget considered that 
it gave her a lively girlish air to fidget 
about upon her chair, to make a kind 
of frisking motion of the body, accom-, 
panied by a tapping of her fan on the 
palm of her hand, whilst standing up 
and talking to a beau. This was 
.flometimes accompanied by “Non¬ 
sense 1 Conner epme, have done with 
your compliments, stuff, fiddle faddle,” 
Somelimeiitwas added to nibbling 
her Ups, which ^were very prettily 
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formed, and of a coral hue, and ac¬ 
companied by placing her fan at tlie 
comer of her eye, as it to mb the skin, 
the manoeuvre was alwav'i completed 
by an arch smile. To do away with 
all these V ould-be graces. Lady Bar¬ 
bara calicd her an odious creature, 
who seemed to be in the torments 
arising trom a flea concealed in some 
pirt oi her wearing apparel. Mrs. 
Splutter, according to herciitic, was 
almost UQintelli^ii>lt, from the upiddy 
of her s{{eech, which was accompanied 
by something like une petite plitie 
a quick sliu« cr of small ram, 
so that, to use Lady Batbara's words, 
her expresMons wcie werand uatm, 
Mrs. Hotcok klcH 1i ped, and had a tur- 
fhet impediment in hei speech, as it 
she had hot cockles in her mouth, 
which she feared to swallow, aucl 
dated not get tid of otherwise. Lady 
Birbaia sood-naturedfy remarked, 

thit Airs. .— had so much dif. 

ficultij in speaking, that she could 
have wished the flung to be nnpo’tnhh. 
Lord Puffeudorf was a peer, always m 
a hurry, and out ot breath,--paifly 
induced by bad habit, and partly 
arising ftom corpulence. Lord Broom 
obtained that name tiom being very 
tall and thm, and from having an im¬ 
mense bunch ot hair on his torehead, 
which, ever and anon, he combed 
with h s tingera. Mr. Angles was a 
const lilt subject of mimicty, laughter, 
and imit ition to her. bhe diew him, 
she cuuntcifcib d him, she tollowcd 
him, she got him into attitudes, and 
hi Id him up fur the amusement of hci 
ilicit, ilcic shi hid him stinding 
m three ftiindts, a thumb and huger 
applied to tin two tiont buttons of 
his pantaloons, md his slender legs 
c\(t nded triaiicuhrly; here, taking a 
glass ot wmc, all triangles togeUici; 
m another pi ice, bowing, and ofler- 
ing his hand to a partner; here, sc ited 
at his cast on an Ottoman, “^c- 
ver,” added she, “ had any man o 


many bad points tbout him.” Mr. 
Nosetorment was a gputlieman who 
h id a tnck of ‘snifting apd of rubbing 
his no p, which produced a ridiculous 
apppiraiice, but which might otten 
Lave passed ofl unpetceiveo, but for 
the detection which Lady Barbara’s 
piercing eye produced. Mr. Flyfliag 
had a I ad h ihit oi taking snufF and m 
extending his handkerchief (that 
“ flag ot abomination,” as Loid 
Clusterfield railed it) too widely. 
Mr. Wirt work. Lady Barbara sa d, 
moved as. it he was connected together 
with wires, and put her m mmd of a 
scaramouch. Ciptam Strut acte 1 up 
to his »(»» df guerre, as did Cornet 
Stare, who was called by hei Lady¬ 
ship the Vacant Cornett y, and Caji- 
tain Throttle was eontinuolly emeig- 
ing his neck tiom the bondage of his 
cravat, inserting his flngcis betwixt 
his windpipe and the weli-tied knot 
which compressed it, and twisting his 
chin about to the light and to the left. 
To conclude, Lady Barbarous (for she 
had nonieicy) hid discovered that 
all her aequiiiitances looked io, that 
It might be thought “ that one ot 
Natun s journeymen had made tliem, 
and not made them w 11, they imitated * 
nature so abomin iblj. ’ 

Such IS Lady B ubin, now growing 
old. Let maiden ladies tike warning 
by her eximple; let those who have 
bad tricks and habits iithir correct 
them, or shun her ronipiiiy —the 
fir^t would be the safest u d most use¬ 
ful to themselves, and render them 
pleasanter in society, for althou-h 
we aie, in gc’ueial, not aware of our 
own bad liibiN, yet we easily per¬ 
ceive them in othcis, ind it is incon¬ 
ceivable fli it so many jiersuns, olher- 
wiNe wcll-bied, should peisist in these 
venial sms against good breeding, 
which we see every day, in all agea 
and conditions, many of winch are 
really too gro&% or siby to icn ler them 
woithyof notice. 
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OBSERrATtONsJ ON A GENERAL IRON-RAIL-WAY,* 

OR 

LAND STEAM-CONVEYANCE, 

To supentde the necesstttf of Hones m all Public Vehicles. 


Soon <hall tby nrtn unconquerM steam' a&r 
Drn^ tbe slow barge, or drive (be rapid cor; 

Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 

Tht fljiDg cbuiots through the fields ol iiir Dahwi » 


" It his been remarked, that Raflwajs have bitbirtu been confi ri! almost excln- 
wily to tool Works and other mines, and that inventions wbo«e orli reiommenda- 
tionsare siw/i/iciti/and > n/ir/new are often siflcied to lie long in a state ol public 
neglect, whilst others, of no real ntilitj, being pertinaciously blaaoued tortb b> inter¬ 
ested or blinded partizans, are readily adopted Bars’ Cyclopedia 


Sir—‘L iom the particular attention 
whicli the goveiumtntand the public 
Bie now bestowing upon steam navi- 
gition, it follows, of course, that a 
similar conveyance by land, with its 
numerous, Kw/orctmi advan¬ 

tage*, must also command general no¬ 
tice, if we may judge by comparison 
how much gieater interest it would 
yield the community in every re¬ 
spect 


At the fir^t view of such a plan in¬ 
dividuals are disposed to ndicule it as 
chimerical, this i*, indeed, the lot of 
dll new schemes, but let it be remem¬ 
bered that It IS the guitar privilege 
of the Ignorant to rimcule what they 
do not undei stand. The lighting of 
towns withgds was no doubt ndiculed 
by thousands who noio hold shares, 
and nightly enjoy the benefit ot that 
luminous ptojeef It public attention 


* Although it IS only of late years that &te<iin has been extensively applied to the 
propelling ot vessels on wo^>>r, yet a knowledge ol it- capabilities for this purpose is 
of old date As tor back ns the 21*1 of IJecember, 17S6, Mr Fonatban Hulls took 
out a patent for “ A aew mvciited mnobine tor eariy mg vessels or ships out oi, er into, 
any harbour, port, or river, against w ind and tide, or in a calmand in the Jollow > 
lag year be published a pamphlet at London, which is now extremely rare, detailing 
at length the n ilnie oi las invcutiun In the introduction to hi- pamphlet Air H pro 
phtticallv ri ni oks, “ There iv one great hard bip in s too commonly upon thu e wiio 
propose to dv uiu some new, though useful vet^me for the public benelit, thi world 
abounding more in rash censuii th in in a e ind'd and unprejudiced estimation of thii , 
if a percdi does not answer thiir espectatinn in every resput, instead ol liiendly 
treatmi nt tci „ood intentions, he too irequeotly meets with ridicale and contempt ” 

Mre tire willing *o think Ihit there is less ot this ungenerous letting to bi met with 
uovv-a-davstL tii ti rmetly,aniiyetevrn at the present time, how miuv am tbe piojects 
of genius fur tbe bene fit of mankind, which tie thrown aside, negUcted and contemned ^ 
Mow can we be certnin thit our children s childlen may not have as much cause to 
wonder ot tbe stupidity ol their graiidsires in nut adopting some palpable improve¬ 
ments reve t’ed to them, as we Lave to wonder at tbe stupidity of ours lu leaving un¬ 
tried so I 111 an inventiun as tbe steani-boat, when once proposed to them in a man¬ 
ner so deal aud satislacioiy as we shall find it was done by Mr Hulls ^ Mr H , it wiU 
be seen, limited fais views of tbe usefulness of the ste un-boat to towing vessels or ships 
out of, ot mio any harbour, port, or river, at all times and in all weathers, but it is 
needles* lu * y m v va-tiy important it* adoption even to that extent wouldbare been 
Let one illiisiiuiion siifiice. Hatltheei*! and celerity with wbieb tbe largest vessels 
may thus be tamed out of, or into the mpst inland havens, been fully known twenty 
yean ago, the inconvi dk rae ittending tbe Medway, aa # stqtion for our North bea 
fieet would neier h m been ielt, and those new worksal Bh^ness, which bavecost 
upwards of a miltiou of money, wi uid probably never have been erected ” 

Meehamei' Mag, No.li Oct, 11,182d 
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could be louied, in ordtf to examine, 
impartially, into the preaeti^t .policy of 
onr inland conveyance, every indi¬ 
vidual'mrnuld aoon be persuaded of 
the absolute necessiW of an entirely 
new system of national intercourse. 
There is no branch of political eco¬ 
nomy which is 80 imperatively de¬ 
mands puticular attention in every 
district, and none so worthy of na¬ 
tional support, as the facility of com¬ 
munication from town to town 
throughout the united kingdom, yet, 
from the very freneral nature of this 
improvement, few persons seem scn- 
sibW of its importance to individuals. 
This 18 proved by perseverance in a 
system where want of skill in the di¬ 
rection of all our roads, their accu¬ 
mulating debt, and, generally, bad 
condition, are the only characteristic 
features. 

The practical economy of steam- 
power 18 , however, already so fully 
proved, by its universal adoption in 
our mining districts, in our manufac* 
tories, and on board our packets, as to 
afford demonstrative evidence of the 
numerous advantages which might 
daily be derived from its general ap¬ 
plication to our inland conveyance. 

The national importance of this 
improvement cannot fail, in proc^ 
of time, to attract universal attention, 
both at home and abroad, the meat 
focility and economy in our daily 
communication by steam-packets af¬ 
ford the most pmect illustration of 
this scheme; but however excellent 
the present system of steam-packets 
may appear, the mperiority of land 
steam conveyance will be still more 
appaienf, as it unites, in a tenfold 
degree, every advantage which steam 
packets, can^s, coasting-traders, and 
turnpike roads now yield. 

The expence attending these four 
diffeieut modes of conveyance, com¬ 
pared with that of a general iton rail¬ 
way, must eventually rouse astonish¬ 
ment in every thoughtful mind, how 
our eugineers can still waste their 
time and the public money m delu¬ 
sive canal speculations, and on the 
present miserable system of roads!— 
Why may not the same facility and 
dispatch DC given on land as we now 
hna in daily practice by steam- 
packets? Let engineers answer 
this simple qoe^n. By a direct 
communication of land steam-con¬ 
veyance thronghout the intoioi of 


the united kiogdotn, and the irreient 
facility of crossii^ the chaimels by 
steam-packets, we may confidently 
promise ourselves the cettainty of thus 
performing the whole dinveyance, or 
transport of goods and persons, by 
the sole power of steam both by land 
and water. 

By the establishment of a General 
Iron Rail-way, in a direct line, the 
distance between the capital and the 
manufacturing districts, and the prin¬ 
cipal cities, might be reduced one 
^uaiter, and in many cases one-third, 
instead of the ridiculously winding 
course the stage and mail coaches now 
daily run. This remark is still more 
applicable to canals, where distance 
between the capital and all places of 
commercial importance is egregiously 
lengthened by the most extraordi¬ 
narily serpentine direction of almost 
all our canals. 

The permanent prosperity which 
would arise to commerce from this 
rapid communication, would soon be 
felt m every comer of the united king¬ 
dom ; the mails from London to Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, and Leeds, might 
be conveyed within the space of twelve 
hours, and those to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh within twenty-four; the 
ordinary stage-coaches, caravan^ and 
vehicles, for the conveyance of every 
description of merchandize, might also 
be transported on the same improved 
and economical principle. 

^8 this alteration m the convey¬ 
ance of vehicles by land will tend to 
improve all commercial connexions, 
by the approximation of the various 
branches of commerce and mamifac- 
tiucs witli their source, so in Ifae 
luaniier would tlie domestic conveni¬ 
ence of individuals residing in the 
vicinity of London be much improv¬ 
ed, the immense populatipti spread 
around this great city, going to and 
fro every day by the numerous stages, 
might be conveyed with greater per¬ 
sonal accommodation and safety in 
onc-half the time, and at one-half the 
expence now incurred; the circum¬ 
jacent country is particularly well 
adapted for a rail-way in every re¬ 
spect, therefore 1 should have thought 
it is likely for the plan to have com¬ 
menced at the capital, as soon as at 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Idv^- 
pool; between these three places a 
railway is about to he laid down f(ff 
the general introduction of landi^ 
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steam conveyance and I hope that 
th(^ citizens oT l/mdon will be zealous 
in promoting an object so highly be- 
' nehcial to themselves as well as to 
the whole country; if a public mci t- 
ing were convened by the wealthy 
merchants aiid capitidists of the me¬ 
tropolis, in order to canvass the rela¬ 
tive properties of this scheme, the ex¬ 
ample would soon be followed in all 
parts of the kingdom, (fur it is only 
through the most candid and most 
impartial examination into the. ef¬ 
fects likebf to result from the adop¬ 
tion of tkis measure^ that its vast 
importanve to the nation, as toell as 
to individuals, can he properly known 
and understood,) and the many mil¬ 
lions itow atiuually squandered a\vay 
in purchasing and feeding unneces¬ 
sary horses, might ho divided by the 
holders of shares in a General Iron ^ 
Railway Company, and in the numer¬ 
ous Branch Companies, which w'ould 
be established throught'Ut llie united 
kingdom. 

Ijad a railway been hi id dovin in¬ 
stead of the Regent’s Canals, the pub¬ 
lic in general, and the merchants, 
would soon have acknowledged its 
superiority, and the proprietors would 
not have had to repent of their sub- , 
scriptions. London, most paiticularly, 
requires a new system of communi¬ 
cation with the coinmerciul and iiia- 
nu&cturing districts, the commerce 
of London must decline in conse¬ 
quence of the tedious delay and heavy 
expence which attend the cxpoilafion 
or importation of merchandize here 
compared wilh lln- north, and in order 
to enable (ho ni'liopolis to heid its 
wonted rank, as the chiel' < omincicial 
city, it must cari fully watch, and 
patronize in the south, every im¬ 
provement of the northern poits, 
which are progressively gaining 
strength, and rendering themselves 
independent of the capital. In every 
view of the subject, the city of London 
would reap the greatest benefit fj om 
this project: tli,; East and West India 
merchants, indeed all nieichants of 
London, mighi iicgociate in the popu¬ 
lous towns and villages of tlie nortit 
on tlie same terms as those resident 
there. 

The inhabitants of London might 
be regtdatly supplied with coal, from 
the inland collieries as wdl ai fiom 
Newcastle,and Shields, ou reasonable 
teims, instead of the intolerable price 


empeydnee, 

they now pay; the (many disad' 
vantaget attending the coal trade in 
London are sufficiently apparent in 
the expence of vessels, seamen's wages, 
protracted voyages, insurance, ton¬ 
nage dues, light dues, lighterage, &c. 
and it should also be remembered, 
that vessels in this trade, generally, 1 
believe, return from l^iondon in bal¬ 
last, whereas coal-waggons coming to 
London on railways might be certain 
of lading, on return, to all the popu¬ 
lous districts throi^h which they 
would pass. One gang of coal-wag¬ 
gons, cairying the full freight of a 
vessel, might be forwarded from 
Newcastle to London in three days, 
by the simple expeuce of one steam- 
engine; but the manifold benefits 
which this measure would throw open 
to the general commerce of London, 
and tiiroughout the interior of the 
united kingdom, can only be justly 
appreciated when they b^iome uni¬ 
versally known and understood. 

It remains only to know the exact 
amount of capital required for a rail¬ 
way, in order to shew the feasibility 
of this scheme, and on this head, if we 
reckon each single rail-way at two 
thousand pounds per mile, and allow 
two rail-ways lor vehudes going down, 
and two rail-ways for tho>e returning, 
Uie whole sum, per mile, will be eight 
tliousand pounds; however, to guard 
against contingent expences, let the 
sum be stated at twelve thousand 
pounds per mile, and this I think the 
most experienced enguieeis and sur¬ 
veyors will allow tube the utmost ex¬ 
tent; the distance between New ca-tie 
and London, in a direct line, will be 
about two hundred miles, which, at 
twelve thousand pounds per mile cost 
of the rail-way, will amount to two 
iiiilhon four hundred thou^a^d pounds 
capital stock. 

iuking, for a calculation, the num¬ 
ber of chaldrons of coals annually 
consumed in London to amount to 
two million, and reckoning the toll 
to be levied upon eacli chaldron per 
rail-way at five shillings, for the 
whole distance from Newcastle to 
London, this branch of commerce 
alone would yield a revenue of fiv'e 
hundred thousand pounds to thepro- 
prietors of the raU-way, without tak¬ 
ing into account numerous daily 
vemchs of ev^ description for the 
convwance of person^ and of mer- 
diancUzc .of every kind, all which 
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might contribute a three*fold toll to 
what is now paid on tunmike roads, 
and still convey goods ana persons at 
one-hdif the present (haige, and in 
one-hall the time. 

'Ibe experience already had of our 
canal conveyance cannot fail to con¬ 
vince every impartial reader, after doe 
observation, tliat the heavy expence 
attending the construction and repair 
of canal boats, with all then- multifa* 
nous tackle, men's wages, horses and 
their keep, must lender the transport 
much dcditi than by an improved 
rail-way, whch so peculiarly com¬ 
bines lioth economy ot time and 
ot labour, the lew hands icquired to 
supprintt nd a gang of waggons on the 
rail-way, compared with those em¬ 
ployed in the convcyanc t ot the same 
freight by a canal, can only excite 
tfie astonishment of every one, how 
our engmeeis should have so particu- 
laily directed their attention to this 
latter system in prtfetence to the for¬ 
mer. For further intormation on this 
subject, I beg to refer your readers to 
my “ Obscivations on a General Iron 
Bail-w ay,” containing phtes and m ips 
illusti itive of this pUn, published by 
Messrs Baldwin, Craduck and Joy, 
London. 

Every day s experience serves mort* 
and more, to convince me that no 
conveyance which thenioat improved 
canal, or public road, now aflords c m 
bp compiled with this simple mode 
ot (onvcyanco, the applicition ot 
mechanical power on improved rail¬ 
ways. Indeed, as wastelul evpendi. 
tui and want of skill arc the only 
chirutcristic featuus of canils and 
turnpike loads so aie the 0|ipr>site 
extremes of economy and skill com¬ 
bined, alike descriptive of the lail- 
way. 

Stesm carnages, on the ])lan now 
pioposed, would answer evtiy pui- 
pose lequtred by the inteicourse of 
the country, and clearly prove that 
the vast txpenctsnow incuned by the 
emplovmeut of horses, Ite totally 
unnuesstiy, it will scarcely be 
credited that a stock of 100,000 horses 
renewed every four years, will cost 
their keep and interest of capital in¬ 
cluded, m the course of twelve years, 
no less than thuty-four million seven 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The great saving which might be 
effected by the empoyment of steam 
power, will be obvious to every one 


when it IS mentloo^* that one steam- 
engine would, oQ tti improved rail- 
way^ draw from London to Edin¬ 
burgh, three stage'coaches,(each car- 
lying twice luggaf^and number 
of paa^ngeis of ordinary coaches) 
in thirty hours, which now reciuire 
three bundled horses, and at least 
fifty hours time for the performance of 
the journey. 

Whatever attempts may be made to 
brmg steam-catnages, or other me¬ 
chanical vehicles into use on the oidl* 
nary turnpike roads, few of the nu¬ 
merous obstacles and inconveniences 
which present themselves against 
their introduction, need but be stated 
to convince every one of the impro¬ 
priety of such a measure, these new 
steam-carriages on descending the 
steep hills of our ordinary turnpike 
loads would, on the slightest accident 
happening to the machinery, be 
dashed to pieces; the small weight 
diawn by one steam-engine, as well 
as the dilatory rate of speed, compared 
noitk what the same en^mt mght 
iffnt on an unproxed railway^ is of 
itself suffiuent, to shew the folly of the 
attempt. 1 hei e is also another objec¬ 
tion whuli lannot escape any person’s 
obset\ation,namtly, that no st^m-en- 
ginccould be sutterel on the common 
tuinpike 10 id without endangering 
the lives of niclividuils, as no horse* 
fciici illy speaking, would pass these 
ti iiihc machmc", thcafore, it must 
be evident, the oiilv likely way of suc¬ 
cess IS so to form oui road, that it may 
beadipted foi the peculiar construc¬ 
tion of steam ni ichmery, by a per- 
t(.ctl> even and solid surface, so as to 
acetktatt thi spttd of carnages 
with a lesx pr opt/ling jioioer, and 
eonhrqutnllij^ dimmish tht expence 
of (onitifancc. lo give the neces- 
saiy ciuoiiriginient to the rapid un- 
provimcnts ot mechamcal power, the 
common tuinpike roads shouldbe left 
as they now are, without any further 
waste of public money in deleave 
schemes, and a perfectly new system 
of cot vevance begun, more con¬ 
sonant with the spmt of the times, 
and better adapted for tbe immense 
mteicourse and increasing traffic of 
this great commercial nation. 

I remain. Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
THOMAS GRAY. 

Noltingbom, ^d. August, 1884. 
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THE LASS O’ BANCHORIE. 

A UALIiAO. 


Thf heather bell it Woonut iair, 

And featly waved aboon the Dee; 

The heathirbcll shill bloomnae mair— 

Its sw^cets aie wallowit on the lea. 

My am true luve was w losome and gay. 

And bonme and sheen as the sun at noon 
tnie luvp will nae mare be sae— 

1 he lang grass whistles her corse aboon. 

Anohorie’s fairest flower is gaen • 

She sleeps beneath \on willow tree: 

And slumber wi’ her, ilka ane. 

The joys whilk budded ance for me. 

Nae mail wi' canty heait I ride 
The nun, the glen, and the braid heath ower. 

And blithely piove what laedaur bide— 

The welcome keen o’ a Scot’s claymou 

The sparkling e’e tint my wdcome sang. 

The heart sat coulhie she pre'-t me tee. 

The tonguf that sae sweetly my stay ca’d lang— 
O they slumber beneath the willow tree. 

The hand that softly smoothed my brep. 

The pouting lip th it a kiss wad hae. 

The looks sae lend that were a’ to me—* 

Nae mail shall sweetly my toils repay. 

My claymore I unbelt, and ray basnet unbrace. 
And a the glorits o war forswear; 

1 sought my reward in my Marian s face— 

It yields it not now, and 1 seek t nae mair. 

Below, my Marnn,—hush thee, my m iiden— 
Saft ami sw*et may thy slumbera be' 

I the* e’en come hithti, with fiesh flowers laden. 
And strew tliem under the suUow%ee. 


H. 
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PERIODICAL PRESS. 


In our last number we, for Uie fir^t 
time, made an allusion to the “ New 
Luropean M^zine,” with which we 
were ri-presented to have been en¬ 
gaged m a literary warfare, by Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine; a magazine which 
seems to have, from its very com¬ 
mencement, taken it for granted, that 
truth IS too seiious and heavy-paced 
for the any, light-footed leaders of 
magazines. Tn vindication of our¬ 
selves we deemed it our duty to re¬ 
move any impression which might 
result from the very circumatance of 
having it supposed that we stooped 
to notice, or even to recognize so dull, 
unmeaning, and so stupid a production. 
That it was what we thin and now 
dcsciibe it to be, is confirmed by its 
sudden expiration last month, and 
this very expiration pioves that we 
were better judges of literary meiit 
than the mighty Christopher who 
gave it the advantage over us. It is 
curious, however, ho should tell 
Ins readers, that we were at war with 
the hew European, which was a 
downright untiuth, and conceal 
from them the hostilities winch we 
had commenced against him’clf. It 
IS with Blackwoods Magiztue we 
were in wai, not with the “New 
Europeanbut we must confess we 
were not prompted to take arms 
against it because we thought its 
editor a more noble adversary, or 
placed him higher in the scale ot in¬ 
tellect, but because we knew that the 
public had taken some kind of wlum 
or other to give the work w bich he 
conducts a wider circulation, and 
therefore a greater opportunity of 
levelling all the bamers that separate 
sense trom nonsense, wit fiom nbal- 
diy, taste from peckntiy, and genius 
from diilness. The puissant Cbns- 
topher, however, thought it wiser to 
conceal from the world that we proved 
him a blockhead than by giving it pub¬ 
licity, acknowledge tl at be was 
i ailed upon to engage in a contest to 
which he knew himself unequdL We 
have this month taken a peep into 
the precious scraps of i^onsense be 
published in his last number, and we 
find that 

The ueetore’s at bb dirty work again, 

E. At. August, 1824. • 


bespattering genius of the highest 
order, and affecting a knowledge of 
fhe history and giicvances of a coun¬ 
try of which he knows literally 
nothing. 

It appears that some Cork fanner, 
or ratliei some Orange polemic, has 
attacked Captain Bock,*m a woik 
entitled “ Captain Hock Detected.” 
This work we hive not seen, though 
c oniing Irom a pen which, if we cre¬ 
dit Blackwood’s Mapti/iiie, is second to 
none “ since the death ot Ins illus¬ 
trious countryman, Burke. F rom the 
extracts, howevci, m idc fioin it in 
Blackwood's, wc cm tiuily pirceive 
what manner of production it is, the 
spirit with which it was written, and 
the pretended jihilo ophic genius ol 
Its author. Biuke sajs somcwheie 
that the promulgitioii of truth can in 
no instiiice be wrong; but this il¬ 
lustrious farmer, who equals him, 
seems to think, that truth should be 
always conceaKd, andconceils itac- 
coidingly; and for doing so, Black¬ 
wood tells us that he is surpassed by 
no writer since the days of Buike. 

Treating o i the sources where the 
grievance, o' I ’ \nd originated, and 
of the rchtllioii among the rest, the 
author of “Captun Rock Detected,” 
observes that ‘ the Union tollowed 
the Rebellion. No mcasuie could be 
more necessary in cviiy p*iint ot view. 
Wc cutiinly shill not stop to dis¬ 
cuss the policy or the impolicy of 
such a measure nov\, with such a 
reasoner as Mi Thomas Moore, the 
biographer ot t apt. Rock. It is open 
to the same obloi|ny as the union 
to Scotland formerly was, and from 
the same class of people. Local im¬ 
portance was aifionUd—day dreams 
of imperial independence marred fdc 
ever. Is it wonderful that a people, 
whose arena fn political discussion, 
lihich was at the same tune the pass¬ 
port to political importance, was taken 
away, should ktl sore at the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Irish parliament, that 
most intolerable of nuisances ? Is it 
wonderful that the canaille, full of the 
r^eollcctioa ot the misty grandeur, 
cist over ihe aboriginal savages, wlm 
held their sceptres by lying chro- 
nicleiB, and sdso taught by the suc¬ 
cessors of tile said chronicleis to look 
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forward in aboiinding hope to tlie 
day when the total separation of tiic 
insular governments should restore not 
only the natural splendour, but the 
cherished faith of her '• millions,” 
should look with jealousy or indig¬ 
nation on a measure \^hjch put a 
final extinguisher on such hopes? 
Nor shall we omit, in forming a ca¬ 
talogue of the reasons which con¬ 
tinue the sorrow for the Unioti Ihtough 
Ireland, the^ patriotic exertions of 
such eminent and respectable cha¬ 
racters as the poet of the » Fudge Fa¬ 
mily,’ and the Novelist of tlie * Wild 
Irish Girl,’ to pass by some score less 
noted, though not less active, poison¬ 
ers of the public mind." 

Here we are told that “ no measure 
could be more neccasary” than the 
Union; and yet tlie writer throws a 
doubt upon its utility, when he tells 
us, the moment after, that he “ shall 
not stop to discuss the poli^ or im¬ 
policy of such a measure.’’ Surely 
there can be no impolicy in that than 
Avhich notlxing is more noc'cssary. 
The measure was politic or the con¬ 
trary ; if politic, why admit even 
the possibility of its impolicy ? If 
Mr. Thomas Moore be, as he asserts, 
such a reasoner as is not worth argu¬ 
ing with, surely he ought to pay some 
respect to the judgment of his readers, 
and suppose them capable of esti¬ 
mating the value of any arguments 
he could bring forward, to prove (bat 
the union was a necessary measure. 
Did he take it for granted that all Iiis 
readers were as well satisfied of the 
measure being necessary as he was 
himsell? if bethink so heraislikes; 
for we say it with confidence, there is 
not one Irishman out of 500 who will 
admit its utility. If by necessary, 
he means necessary to the English, we 
admit it was useful to them ; but that 
it was cqually’so to the Irish we deny. 
Why, then, take that for granted 
which the majority of the people 
deny; for we feel cerlain that, leaving 
the Irish altogether out of the ques¬ 
tion, the majority of Englishmen 
will admit that, however serviceable 
the Union has hi^en to England, it has 
been highly injurious to Ireland. It 
seems, then, that when Blackwood 
speaks of policy, lie means En^ish 
not Irish policy; or, in other words,* 
he considers every thing pc/litic that 
promotes tlic interests of Englanrl, 
whether Ireland sufier by if or not. 


But if this be svMt the legislature 
considers policy, is it not a complete 
farce? is,it not the broadest hum¬ 
bugging to say that any union exists 
bctvieen England and Ireland? If 
there be no union of interests, in 
what does the union consist ? Why, 
truly only, in blinding the Irish, and 
rendering them unmindful of their 
own sufTerings, through an erroneous 
opinion, that whatever they endure 
the English endure the same, both 
nations being united. But says the 
critic, “ Is it wonderful that a people 
whose arena for political discussion. 
Which was at the same iimc the pass¬ 
port to political imporlance, was 
token away; should feel sore at the 
dissolution of the Irish parliament— 
that most intolerable of nuisances?” 
But pray, master Christopher, or who¬ 
ever you are, is one injustice corrected 
by the commission of another? Who 
took away the political importance of 
Ireland ? England you'will say; at 
least you cannot deny it. Because 
England then has deprived Ireland of 
her political importance^ you think 
her justified also in depriving her of 
that national assembly which pre- 
seried, or, at least, w'hose professed 
object it was to jiroscrve the ruins of 
her shattered conslifutinn. If this be 
logic, if this be reason, if tliis be 
justice, from logic, reason and justice. 
O Lord deliver us! VVliat is logic 
worth, if it only serve to corrupt 
reason ? What is reason worth, if it 
seive only to warp the dictates of 
justice? What is justice worth, if 
it serve only to justify oppression, 
and make one evil act serve only to 
prove the consistency of another ? 
Poor Christopher North! if this be 
what you call policy, you are poor 
indeed! You are poor in hiunanity. 
Your logic is sophistry—your reason 
is delusion—your justice is pcifidy. 
You say that ** Moore, with that bad 
faith which has at all times charac¬ 
terized him, pretends to be dubious 
as to the derivation ” of the term 
“ rock,” applied to the Irish captain; 
but you will tell us that “ he well 
that tlie class of people, from 
whose ranks the captain is drawn, 
look upon the lioinan Catholic Church 
as the “ rock ” of the Christian f aith, 
and set up theii leader as its cham¬ 
pion. With the ignorance of poor 
dclvd,ed peasants they attributed their 
depression to the tyuies, well remem- 
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bering the lessons taught them by 
their old whig landlords, and the false 
and intemperate speeches of Mr. 
Grattan, and his associates. By at* 
tacking the property of the clergy, 
they were not only ministering, to 
their own wants, as they imagined, 
but doing something vastly heroic 
towards extirpating heresy.” 

Now, that your derivation is false, is 

f iroved by facts j that it is not etymo- 
ogical is ijrovcd by reason, or the 
phiiusopliy of grammar. That it is 
false, IS proved by thefact that Cap¬ 
tain liock's adherents are ashostile to 
the catholic cleigy as to any other, 
when they intcriere with what they 
consider to be their proper lights: 
witness the late murder of a respecta¬ 
ble catholic, the brother of the pi esoiit 
Roman Catholic Bisliop of lv.il keuny; 
that it is not etymological is proved 
by the philosophy of grammar; whieh 
teaches us to trace words to tlieii most 
natural origin. Now whatcanbe aioic 
nafiirul than to trace the tetm “ Rock,” 
when ap])1ied to the leader of a liauci, 
who piohyses to st.ni'1 up in defence 
of the unalienable rights and privi¬ 


leges of his countryj.to the metapho¬ 
rical idea always attached to “ roc^,” 
which signifies a stay, .pro^ or bul¬ 
wark. The other gross, misrepresen¬ 
tations, which you have put forth in 
your review^ of Captain Rock De¬ 
tected,” we’ sliall pass over, as un¬ 
worthy of observation. They afe of 
a piece with those on which we have 
now commented; and wc only re¬ 
gret that your cant and humbugging 
manner should make so great a por¬ 
tion of periodical readers; or, if 
you object to the exjn-ossion, of the 
readeis of the iicriodical press, the 
dupes of your sophistry, and not un- 
frequcntly the adiniiei's of your igno¬ 
rance. \^our ignorance we liave fru- 
qiienlly pointed out, l hough wc were 
well convinced you bad not courage, or 
we shou'd rather say, aliility, to stand 
up in your own delencc. We now call 
upmi you ])uhlicly, if you have this 
ability, to c ome iorwaid and prove it. 
If jou wtil not, you must acknow¬ 
ledge that tlure are two ways of 
oblainiug public patronage—mic by 
ability, and the other by humbug¬ 
ging. EDITOK. 


SONG. 

Go, seek in Courts for brighter hours ; 

Go, dwell amidst scenes wlicie splcndom reigns; 

Go, seek the, lriiiinpli> fortune showers 
On those who tlonk them woilh their pain-. 

Go! in your lioui.> of pomp foiget 
I'he huniblo iii.-asiuvs of the glade; 

I would not have you once regret 
Vour tender biithful Cottage Maid. 

A brighter robe may lure your eye.', 

A softer spi'otli miy lure your car; 

A nobler breast for sou may sigh, 

A milder eye mas sued a tear; 

But none so tond, so true you’ll find, 

As she now vveeping m (he shade; 

Then sometimes to your futhless mmd 
Recal your drooping, Cottage Maid. • 

This brow was fair, I've heaid you say. 

These eyes wen* brjiglit as gems to thee; 

■ My hopes of bliss have died away. 

Your heart 'o coldly beats tor me. 

Mourn hot for.me when I no more 
Sbajl. live in this retir’d glade; 

I would not have your heait deplore 
Us fond, acgleclei^ Cottage Maid. 

W. II. Lih'ca. 
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Invitation from R. tV, to .Eliidi: \ 

- • ' 

AN INVITATION FROM R. W. TO ELIZA. 


We are not certain that we perfectly understaa4 th® short epistle that accotn- 
panieil this beautiful little poem. Perhaps its author would favor us with au 
explanation. Ebitor. 

When day hath sunk behind yon hill. 

And all is calm, serene, and still, 

Above, below, in earth or sky. 

Save Philomela’s melody,' 

0 , come to me. 

When night’s pale mistress, chaste and fait^ 

Glides swiftly through the azure air. 

And throws upon the rippled stream 
Soft gliding by, her dancing beam. 

Then hither flee. 

And where the willow sombrous steeps 
Its tendrils in the wave and weeps, 
ril tell my tale of truest love. 

And join the night bird of the grove. 

In praise of thee. 

Then come,'and to wy tlirobbing breast. 

Responsive let thine own be piest—• 

O come, and listen to the sigh 
Of one ne’er happy but when nigh. 

Sweet girl to thee, • 

And white within my clasping arms, 

T gaze enraptur’d on thy charms. 

Imprinting on thy lips a kiss, 
ni speak the “ measure” of my bliss, 

My ecstacy! 


SONG. 

Oh ! may I not, may I not tell thee, 

What 1 never can hi<lc from thee long; 

In my talc there is nought that can spell thee. 

To say or do any thing wrong. 

For I’ll speak but of hearts twined together. 

Like a couple, like a couple of young trees. 

That between them in life’s wildKt weather, 

Joy may revel, joy may revel, ^ at ease. 

‘ Then may 1 not, &c. 

Yet ril mind thee, too—glances like thine. 

Ever roving thus o’er the bright sky. 

As in search of some lover divine, 

Would be wiser if pointed less high. 

And man, though a rude ark he be. 

Hath a treasure, hath a..treasure in his breast, 

Which if once he can m^e woman see. 

Oh! she’ll have it, oh! she’ll havp it, ere she rest. 

Then ma^ l^uoty &:e. *£ 
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CANADA. ui any part of the world, and in olJ 

- , settlements, the chances oi succea# m 

Ftve Yettrs'* Residenetittthe i.<iMuaSf bnsiness are as lew as among the 
by E. A. Talbott Esq, 2 voU. crowded population of England, A 
The passion for emigration tha* prudent man with a small lortune, may 
lately raged so violently, has now secure a certain digree of indepen- 
graduilly sulfided—paitly from the dence to his chtlltm, m the baA- 
disappearancc of that distressing state woods of republican America, (the 
oi business that first suggested the most eligible of new countiies for an 
idea of change, and partly from the emimant,) but there he must sacrifice 
unfavour ible accounts that have been all the happiness of his own life, in 
received from almost every one that the distant prospect of benefiting 
has left Ins native home. To what his posterity. He can never 
Known, or unknown part of the enjoy any benefit from the change, 
globe, in fach were not out sufitiing But it is not his own comfort and 
population invited to transport them- convenience alone that are involved, 
selves, that th^ might exchange a for these he may be willing to sacii- 
life of labour, for one of almost un- fice, but he ought to pause ere he 
mixed emoyment,—miseiy for happi* enter on a measure that cannot fad to 
ness r Ine promised land held out to render his wife and adult children, 
some, was the fertde, but unclcaied unhappy for hie. Yet we know this 
region along the mighty rivets ot to be a never-fading consequence of 
Western Amtiica, or tta barbarous emigration to new settled countiies. 
and unhealthy shores of Erie and The Atlantic Statics of the American 
Ontdiio ; some adventurous spirits, confederation, arc m circumstances 
sailed half round tlic globe to obtain entirely different. Not that they too 
fortune and prospeuty ou the convict- do not possess their discomfoits, but 
settled sliores of New Holland; while at least the change of habits is not 
others have chosen tlie more arduous very important to an Englishman, 
task of contending with the levers Widely different is the situation of the 
and Indians of the Mosquito shore, English scttlei in the ntu; States on the 
or with the Boois andBojesmen oi Ohio and Mississippi'—by prulence 
Western Africa. When we assut that and unremitting industry, he may 
the emigrants to all these various and enjoy all the necessaries of life in 
widely distant countries, have, with great abundance, but of its luxuries 
very lew exceptions, been sadly dis- and refinements, of social intercourse 
appointed; we merely express the and all that renders life supportable, 
unWbstd opinion which every intel- he must be forever pitcluded. Men 
ligent person is compelled to form, accommodate themselves to different 
who peruses the narrative of any habits of life, to change of scene, to 
of the unfortunate eules, whom new friends and connexions tcomen, 
misfortune or the misrepresentations never. This is one grand bar to tte 
of others have led to abandon the happiness of emigiatmg families, 
land of their fathers. There can be that has been little attended to, but 
no doubt, that the disappointments of which ought to receive its due weight 
many, must be attributed to their iii the balance of good and evil, 
ignorance of the country, of their The e is a certain set of habits, coin- 
adaptation, or to eitravagant cxpecta- forts and ideas that an English no¬ 
tions, that could be rcaiiz^ in no quar- man cannot forego: without them, 
ter of the globe; but we must at the she is uniformly miserable. We 
same time maintain, that the id^ of have seen hundreds ot Ibglish &mK 
emigrating trom England to any lies living in the woods of Ohio, lUi- 
country out of Europe, is, in almost nois, ana Indiana, in every diversity 
all cases lugl^ly unwise. European of fortune; and in none did we ever 
comfort, and European society, are meet one woman who was not un- 
not to be found in any ncic settlement happy. Yet these countries are tone 
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of the finest in the world; the cli¬ 
mate is good, the soil feitile beyond 
example, the laws aie respeilLrl, 
aud property seouic. If su« h 
be the case in the most lu.hlvr 
iavmiri-d countries, and in the ino ' 
lavouiable situations, Ashdt niu'^t i ' t. 
when the emigrant has at one e fo «.u- 
counter change of habits, iiii'loitiine, 
sickness, aud the loss oi his dearest 
relatives'—Um hmita puvent us 
entLiing into details ot the number¬ 
less haidships ot seitlcis m untleartxi 
nylons; we may, hoviLver, safely 
asseit, that the only ptrsotis w ho ought 
to leave Kngland, in the hope of 
botfeiing their conditions, are la¬ 
bourers and niecl'iuics, tcifhout 
famUits, witiioul fin iidsand connec¬ 
tions at hoim, nun una(qualnttd, 
and therefore carekss of the petty 
comforts of bfe- to unh a clois, 
with iiidu'tiy and perstvciaiice, we 
may «,onhd(.*ntI\ predict rondoit and 
independence in the n( zj Sutth meats 
of the west. 

The woik we have filaced at the 
head of this article piolesses to be the 
result of five yeais’ obs^rv..tions in 
the Canadas; but fiom tlic grenter 
pait of the contents, we might con¬ 
clude that the whole had been “made 
up” m London. In these two volumes 
we scarcely find a single fact that is 
not to be found in former “ travels;” 
and mhis ac counts of places or customs, 
that have been foimeily describc'd, 
the author is generally incoirect. We 
do not know whether the author m- 
tends to return to the Canadas; we 
we should rather advise him, how¬ 
ever, to reniiin in England, as his 
guardian fellow colomst can srarcely 
take in good part the severe strictures 
—in tact, the extiavagant abuse he 
has pouted out so liberally on their 
manners and morals, 'i he reason of 
all this, seems to us abundantly clear. 
The wiitcr is a young man ot w ai m pas¬ 
sions—wiUi a little book leaiuiiig, as 
much, at least, as to misguide—with¬ 
out any knowledge of tlie woild: he 
leaves ills country With the romantic 
expectations of youth, expects to find 
nothing m the iNcw World but the 
Bunplicityand imiocean of the golden 
age, and accordingly his enthusiasm 
IB strong and fervent on Ins arm il on 
the mighty shores ot >1. (.iwreme. 
Though without expotu iici, he is very 
bbetm oi his piaise and ceiistiic fiom 
the very moment of his aiiiva), foi he 


has a tolerable stock of aMuranee (he 
IS an Irishman), and no mean opinion 
of his own judgment and knowledge. 
Self-confident and vain, he decides on 
every topic with the most presump¬ 
tuous tion-chalance: and, without any 
knowledge of English country Hte, 
aud mauDci-, he judges ot the rude 
settling on the Lakes by the standard 
of London or Dublin. Thus unex¬ 
perienced, he comes iii contact with 
the hardy vctciansot the foust—men 
sKiltuI m detecting the ditucters of 
others, aud endowed with no small 
poitiun of finesse and d e*it advan¬ 
tage is tak«u oi his ignorance, and 
he then raises the cry of fraud against 
his biotlicr settlers,—and sinte he 
cannot contend with them m the war 
ot forest abuse, oi in forest “ trading” 
and speculation—he determines to 
write a “ big book” to hold them up 
to the scorn ot the mother country. 

It would be difficult for any man of 
the slightest acquit ements to remain 
five years in a colony without col¬ 
lecting more interesting mlormation 
than the contents of thtse volumes: 
We have no details ot the modes of 
firming—the mcaii«i ot di''pobmg of 
the surplus pioducc—tticaiticlcs that 
can be bartmd with the meiihant— 
the trade with the United .States, by 
means of the lakes—the fut trade at 
Michilimackinae and thel'iorth-Wesl 
company’s ports in the Indian coun 
tiy—nor other important sub|eots 
which a five years reside.net should 
have enabled the author to explain. 
We pass over tliat part—nearly one 
half—of the book which i dales to the 
productions of Canada, it being, in 
fact, but a veiy mconeet compilation 
of former wiitcis ; but in compensa¬ 
tion, we are heated with a truly or/if/- 
nal pic'me of the population of Up¬ 
per Canada:— 

“It is very lemarkablc, that al¬ 
though the present population ot this 
lino piovince is composed of emi¬ 
grants liom almost every Luu.pcaii 
nation, and from every Slate of Noith 
Amciica, there should be so little dif¬ 
ference *in their manner'), cudonis, 
and habits of life. Gcrmiii'</ llol 
landers, Fiench, English, Scotch, and 
lush, after a few years lesideiice m 
('anada forget their national customs 
and peculiarities,* and become, m 
almost evciy particular, entirely as¬ 
similated to the people of Anicru a. 
“These cmigiants, having generally 
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b<.cn of thp Ibwest class of society in 
their respective countius,—and con¬ 
sequently mere cyphers, except m 
their own immcdi ite 8»here,—as snon 
as they ariivc ui Cjiiidi, begin to as¬ 
sume an appearance of importance, 
and to be qwte ashimcd of their for¬ 
mer uo<<iSttQung manutis ind native 
customs The most absurd notions of 
equality and uidtpendence, take in¬ 
stant possession of tluir vcitigmous 
and unredec ting minds. ’ “ No mag¬ 
pie was evei moic aviduous in mimick¬ 
ing his muuc-masler, th in these im¬ 
ported iiioi k birds 110 ID copy ing the 
fashionaUc slan^ of their immacu¬ 
late ueighboun liicy are indefatiga¬ 
ble in aiquirmg ilnovilige of the 
jiirhts of ipan, the ju\t prinriphs of 
ryua/ify, and the trut mini e of lu- 
dependence,—•iXiA, iii a wi id,ol every 
thing which charactciires in Amcn- 
(an, and thus they quickly become 
divested of common manneis, (?) 
md common civility, and not un- 
fiequently ot common honesty too,— 
indeed, this latter virtuous imality is 
rather unr*ommon on this side ot the 
Wtjitern Ocean ’—(Vol. If p. 10 ) 
Except as to the allcs,td ivanl of 
lunus'y, Me really do not “et auv 
thing veiy himou'. in the condiiitot 
the tmi,,uats Inm biiig “ ry 
pill IS (as be calls til in) i i thur i v n 
counlry, tli y become of somt nn- 
poit net in a small coiinnunitY , itid 
if they come tioin thi lout t v ot iht 
iiilhor, we are not surpris d tint tht 
(ontidsl between their lorniii mis ly 
md piiseut abuttdmct. shciild u lid i 
bold md mnoyint to tho e wl o oiict 
tumble 1 bet ire the liown of a kilow 
crcilinc Wc itdlv pity flic pio, 
ctiifliinm, i( 111 c\pi t <1 to hini tli 
hardy coloni Is ot C midi is ob 
sequiously polili i tbi oppiesstd mil 
starving popn'ation ot the snitli of 
Iieland lint li he hi i 1 cen atqiii ntirl 
with rainy cfuiitcs m Ljinlaud pu- 
Ti ns to ills Trill Atlantic t.ip, lit 
i culd have found tvtii then many 
(\aniples ot that uide indipcudcncc 
and lepullicm iquality that is so 
hateful to his Sjutrttn habits We 
should be sorry to see min that ire 
vide pendent in circumstances nmani 
dipendent m habits, —in<n who have 
maichid in the i in of cinliration, 
(ic ircd the foicst of its savage in- 
niitcs, encountered every toil and 
every hardship, equally undaunted 


ua 

under the scorclilng heati of* summer, 
and the polat blasts of wmter. That 
men excluded from society should be 
rough and untotured was natiuallv to 
be expected; and it would index! be 
absurd to look for that civility and 
deference to the feelings of others, 
whiih the mutual dependence of in- 
dividuik renders necessary in civi- 
lucd cumniumtics, for the very sub¬ 
stantial reason that each backwoods¬ 
man must depend for comfort and 
subsistence on him\ili alnm. 

Ills account of the ladiei of Upper 
Canada (md ot the United Stites 
too, it would appi ar from the univer¬ 
sality of his ccQsiirc) is equally on- 
ginal, and, we have reason to know, 
equally unfounded — 

“ 1 hough seldom exempt from ca¬ 
lumny while unmarried, tiny aiesaid 
to moke good wives to 'ndul^ent hus¬ 
bands, who havi no objiition to 
allow their neighbours i puteipation 
in their affections. Indeed it is thought 
rather diiogatory fiom tho cxaltid 
notions cl hbtitv, which every Ame- 
iK in, both under a republic and 
uniU r a monarchy, imbibes with his 
mothci's milk, to tie down the affec¬ 
tions to a sinf,le ob]ect. Untiei^al 
full, as well a> uniittsal su/jiage. 
Is m Ann riea the oi Jtr ot the day, 
and Hell in luve iniicy on the man 
wli) IS mairud, and is nut willing to 
itco^ms“tiiis isso'ndduitiii e.’ p 37, 
The tilsehood and in linn ty ot the 
iboie II iia k rtniine no coiniutiit 
Much ot his ahu e it tiu Cundiin 
la lies miy le iitiibntid ( ) liii disgust 
dt the aiiiiisiu., mode ot « utlditp 
piev dent m tht eointr^. Wlultui 
in tri 1 it. 111 I was “ ton j 1 w inting, * 
do s n t ipf 1 ir on the leei id, but 
he miisfeis li hispowtisot distiip- 
tion, ind w( mi) idd, ot imention, 
to lendtr It ridiculous 
Now, lioiuvci trail e fliesc cus¬ 
toms m ly s( cm to us, the moi d eha- 
iiit r of the pojIllation is no way 
implicated, lor, seatUiid as the na- 
tivis if Ciuuh aim the Western 
States lie ovii an ixlensivo country, 
lliey f mni t ci nlorai to the dilatory 
ii'd delicate piactices of Europeans. 
They live at great distances from each 
other, and c uinot afford to squander a 
pul ot then hie in hesitating how 
they shall pass the lemanider. Like 
the inhabitants of all newly settled 
countries living a life ot imessant 
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actintjr* ftii5 not one of contempla- 
ton, tte Canadians and tlieir repub¬ 
lican ne^bours are distinguished by 
Atong minds and decided characters; 
and having lErom their early youth 
acted for tMmsclves, they know the 
danger of delay in this as m all other 
enterprises. 

^s an instance of the ignorance of 
the inhabitants of Upper Canada, Mr. 
T. mentions that, during a residence 
of five years, “ he only saw two per¬ 
sons with books m their hands.'’ It 
he had gone amongst the small far¬ 
mers m many parts of England, we 
doubt if he would have found any at 
all. Amidst such a life of hardship 
and privations, it is totally piepos- 
terous to expect the setllir to wt down 
to read, alter toiling in the forest from 
dawn to sun-set, and it should be 
kept in mind, that the labour of an 
American backwoodsman is far more 
severe than that of any class of men 
«» any count) y. Let the pic«ent race 
clear the forests—their children may 
embellish their farm®, build hou«ts, or 
establish colleges for their descend- 
anls—the third generation may, pei- 
haps, have leisure to read. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable 
picture be has drawn of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Upper Canada, our author 
thinks so highly ot the soil, climate, 
and productions, tlial he calls it “The 
Eden of America' Yet is the soil in 
no part ot Canada equal to th it which 
prevails almost universally on the 
hanks of the Ohio, the Wabash, tl e 
Illinois, the Missouri, and their tnbu- 
tary streams, nor do the inhabitants 
possess the same means—noi, m fart, 
do they possess any means at all—ot 
disposing of their surplus produce. 
In many of the fine $t parts of the 
western country, land can be pro¬ 
cured tor tht wme mm that is taken 
by the British Government as fees for 
a yranf, and in the e enterprizipg 
settlements it h.is a cn 'am prospect 
of incieasing m value to an extent that 
it never c m sttiin in the sluggish and 
job-mamged colony of Canada. On 
the Amerinn side of Lake Ontario 
the forest Imd leadily brings moxe 
than double the price that can be 
proemtd for fertile land on the Ca¬ 
nada shore. Society scarcely exists in 
Upper Canada; but in the towns 
along: the Ohio, from Pittsburgh to the 
Mi^issippi, as good society can be 


found in in the goierahty of small 
towns m £tuope. Ybe Govetfiment 
fees for grants of land in Canada 
amount to 121. for 100 acres-<-6Q4 for 
300 acres—and 250/. for 1000. In 
consequence of such enormous de¬ 
mand^ the Government lands aie v&y 
slowly settled, and not by the best 
class of emigrants, while intelligent 
men always buy land from the sur- 
veyois, or from private individuals 
from whom they can procure the 
mo.>t fertile spots, in choice situations 
cheap) r than government grants, a 
hundred, miles from the Lakes. In 
iye//-wA//f*e/townships land often sells 
for less than a ihilhn^ prr acre; and 
200 acres the half of which art cleai- 
ed and fenced (a very important con¬ 
sideration) may be pureliased for 
150 / Now, as the clearing and fen- 
cnia: of one hundred acres costs 
the lowest average, 300/., we leave our 
leaders to judge what must be the 
prospects of an cmigraut who has 
invested his money in land, and what 
other chance he has than that of toil¬ 
ing for the mere necessanes ot life, 
without hope of ever realizing the 
capital he exchanged for “ a settle¬ 
ment in the woods ’* The illusions 
that have led so many of our lountiy- 
men to Canida md the Uuited States 
are now fa t disappearing; for every 
intelligent peison must have discover¬ 
ed, tint if some fortunate few be bene¬ 
fited by the clnngp, the great mass ot 
eniigrauts must be more unhappy than 
btfore, both from their unfitness for 
new habits of life, and from the real 
difiicultjr of settling in the woods 
formidable even to the native Ame¬ 
ricans. Mr. Hodgwn, a traveller of 
infinitely more intelligence and obser¬ 
vation than the writer of the “ live 
Years' Residence^^ thus expresses his 
opinion of the prospects ot emigrants 
IB Upper C^ada 

“ T he real inducements arc so much 
less than the apparent ones, that al¬ 
though many would wisely emigrile, 
even with a full conviction of the dif¬ 
ficulties they had to encounter, I be¬ 
lieve, that, at present, there is not one 
emigrant in five hundred who docs 
not bitterly disappinled on his 
arrival at Quebec. lie learns, with as¬ 
tonishment,that be IS still five hundred 
miles from hia Trans Atlantic acres, 
and if he hah no money in hia pocket, 
he may probably have to encounter. 
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IB readih)^ tliem, more^seveiti dis¬ 
tress tlisn lie ever felt at hom^." 

With all his absurd vapouring 
about the capability and fertility of 
(!^nadii, our ** five years’ ", traveller 
has drawn the following inferences 
from its agricultnral situation: ** That 
iM mo7ie)f can at present be made by 
fanning in (.'nnoda; and that it-is as 
well to leave the land uncultivated, 
as to cultivate it by hired labour.” 
After this we hope we shall hear no 
more about the Canadian Paradise. 


Notes of the War in Spain; by 
Thomas Steelk, Esq. M. A. 
When, in support of Bourbon 
principles, the French lately visited 
Spain, again to rivet the fetters of 
tyranny, the English nation prudently 
decided on observing a strict neutra¬ 
lity, a neutrality hateful to our feelings, 
but morally just and politic. Neces¬ 
sity, and not inclination, dictated our 
conduct. ' We commiserated the mis¬ 
fortunes of Spain, and heailily wished 
her success in the struggle for freedom; 
but, we said, you must rely on your 
own exeitions, our interlerencc might 
not assist you, and would issiiredly 
turn against us, the arms -of the 
Austrian and Ilussian, as well as those 
of your atiocio'is invaders. It is not 
that we cirtad the result of such an 
encounter j the God of freedom would 
enable us once more to view uiiap- 
palled the world united for our de¬ 
struction; he would defend his altar 
from profanation, and his hcH'ditory 
votaries iroin hqrm. But the quixotic 
spirit, that impds an individual to 
hazard his life for that of another, 
must have no place in the deliberations 
of comihunities; tlie interests that are 
entrusted to a nation's ebarge, ar,e of 
loo much importance to be wantonly 
or lightly gaged. A people fights 
not merely for its owir ex4stence, but 
for the memory ■ of its ancestors, and 
the future welfare of its children, and 
the sword should never leave the 
scabbard, if success be uncef^un, or 
neutrality attended with the ”d?inger 
of defeat. We might preserve our-» 
selves, it is true, but your fate would 
be probably woi-se th^.'it is at pre¬ 
sent; you must , then be exposed 
to the misery of ano&er protracted 
war, and on your paternal Helds would 
•the sanguinary contest be maintained. 
£. m. Aufiust, 1824. 


Such is the reasoiSng we my be 
considered collectively to have ad¬ 
vanced ; as itidividuids, Our opinions 
were far different, and ihoie generous 
sentiments animated bitt' breasts. A 
considerable sum of money was 
quickly raiised by voluntary contri¬ 
bution, to purchase arms and stores 
for the patriots, and many officers of 
character, besiflos private' gentlemen, 
went out to Spaiu as volunteers in 
the cause of liberty. 

The stores, we alluded to, were en¬ 
trusted to the charge of Captain 
'Dickson and Mr. Steele; the latter 
is the author of the work now under 
consideration, and published it to 
convince the subscribers, that the 
agents had not been remiss in exe¬ 
cuting their commission.'’ No man 
^who reads the volume, can have a 
doubt on the subject, and we cor- 
- dialiy join in opinion with General 
Long, that every thing that has been 
done deserves to 'be praised. The 
difficulty these gentlemen encountered 
in endeavouring to convey the arms 
to Sir Robert Wilson was' great, the 
danger- imminent, and nothing but 
the generous enthusiasm which first 
excited the undertaking, could have 
ever enabled them, even partially, to 
surmount it. 

We cannot attempt to give a detail 
of the historical part of the work, but 
Ihe tacts being so well known to the 
public, we shall confine ourselves to a 
few extracts, as specimens of the 
author’s style, and of his remarks on 
the scenes and characteis presented to 
his notice. The following sketch of 
a Spanish heroine is attractive, and 
(the ciicumstancu of tne trowsers kept 
out of view,} somewhat reminds us 
of our favourite, Diana Vernon. 

“I saw a lady of Corunna at Ferrol 
on the Alanicdn ; she had been for safety 
sent, away from the siege by her brother, 
a.s she hud insisted upon dressing in 
trowsers, and serving on the batteries. 
She was walking with a j-oung Spaniard 
who had fought with the Guerillas; 
her denortment was high, her glance 
a flash, and though she moved with the 
easy grace of a Spanish lady, her light 
.step was the very pacing of a soldier to 
the trumpet ” '• 

In the voyage from Ferrol to 

Gibraltar, he 

** I bad ‘an opportunity of remarking 
one of.the finest instances I remember 
of niagniftoent action. I was reading 

Y 
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tte SpaniKh Qceoont of (be $if>ge of 
CoruDUa, when a .Spaniard al;iriduig iksk 
vs took tbe papers from iiiy band, imd 
pointed out U> me n pas.-;iige in \«)i:<-li 
<1 paMieiilar. servica wii> »aid to hate 
been performed by a particiJni ofl'ici-r. 
lie gave me back the papers, looped 
forward, placed boll) bis bunds upou las 
breasl togeihcr, looked at me slrmlily, 
atiJ siiid 111 li low’ voiie that it wns jiot 
(be oiSaT, that it was he wbo liad done 
it. lie slOi.d tiprigld; hi.<i dark 'eves 
flashed fn)iii li,s sdlow front; bn flung 
bis arms above bis iiead, and tlicii stalk* 
ing down tbe deck, .still kee|)iiig hi.s face 
turned toveanl.s me (but I might mark 
the “ lo,” ( 1 ) by vv horn the dee-d had 
Leon performed.” 

We have now given Iw'o passages 
in the autlior’s Iht manner, but our 
duty compels us lo quote a few lines 
more, which, we are ufruid, will not 
extort from the reader, even that mode¬ 
rate approbation he may have felt 
inclined to aceoid to the prcieding. 
It is an account of C?acljz, and we 
must (^ood iitiluredhi) observe, gives 
very little proof of genius ciiastentd 
anti subdued by academic* rules, or 
taste refined by studying the poets 
and philosophers of antiquity. 

“ Cadiz staud.s ut the extremity of tbe 
Island Gndituiia; the furliliuituuis tire 
of immense extent, and (be town itct-lf 
is of incomparalile beuutv. The hciisec 
art* white, and Ibe stieels are narrow and 
there are veranda’s mid balconies -outside 
(lie laltimi cn.scmcats of every .<.lpry. 
Tiie.se liiileviines tire till>’il wiib a ^n‘■clOlls 
pmltisjuu of flowers and evergreens, 
viiies^ oriiiige trees and jes'foniiie, 
creepers, ofimbers and riiimcrs, wliicii 
form festoons and bowers tind any cano¬ 
pies, and odoions mtivses of drooping 
foliage, ill glowing and voluptuous ricb- 
ne.>>s and beauty. As many of (lie house 
tops have vines on tbe. terruees, jind 
floweia on the pampids, tin* elosenctis of 
the streets produces an eirecl like eneban- 
ment upon the stf*nery: Jor they look 
like an assemblage of magic bowers, 
flung together and piled upon each other 
iu exhiiustless variety.” 

This is pure nonsense. What! a 
luscious profusion ol creepers,, cliiubers 
jftiid . runners, forming festoons and 
and airy canopies and odorous 
massts of droopi ng foliage; or of white 
bouses in narrow streets looking , tike ■ 
'm^giCibowors dung togetjier and piled' 
upoiji. <each oth^. 


From thesb three extracts’ it may he 
perceived the work lias no claim 
to our a^iratioii, cifiicr for purity of 
diction or elegance of style j but just 
oli^rvatiQiis have often been made in 
very homely language, and we really 
believe the fidelity ot this geutieuian’s 
nariration to be viniuipeacliuble. The 
fact is, we are strongly prepossessed 
in his favour, from fellow feeling Ibr 
the cause in which he has embarked, 
and from the singular modesty with 
which he alludes to the valuable ser¬ 
vices he has rendered; and we can 
sincerely assure him. it pains us to 
speak to his disadvantage, although ou 
points of such minor importance. 
'His work, vve dare say, Iras been road 
with interest by many—the subject 
lias excited ouiisual cuiiosity and anx¬ 
iety throughout every part of Europe, 
partieiilaily iu England, where, we 
think 

•w 

“ ’Ti? liberty alone tbnt gives the flower 
Of fleeting lii% its lusire and perfume; ' 
And we ore weeds w'tthuut it.” 

Ardently do we hope the Spaniards 
may speedily obtain this iiiestuuable 
benefit: they have proved their desert 
by aspiring tti its possession, and they 
will event ually be free. Thesacred tire 
ol patriotism is bidden, but not extin¬ 
guished; the least breath, the slightest 
agitation, will call it again and again 
into action, till it consumes or purifies 
eviry enemy to rational freedom; 
lor, before the authority of all laws, 
liberty is Ihc natural prerogative of 
man, and every individual has a right 
to the highest degree of it, that is con¬ 
sistent with the well being of the 
society ip which he is incorporated. 


FKMXnfi UTEttATUBE, 

Witk a reviem of the Poms, by 
' L. E. L. 

Charmiivo L. E. L.J oft in the deep 
stillness of midnight, while the re¬ 
collection of yeairs gone by, viewed 
through-the gloom of the moment, 
were (|hjadowing their influence round 
tbe soul, has tbe melody of thy Inte 
calmed our sorrows, and spread a 
solace over a wounded spirit; for 


Air. Steele has the honorary ndditiou of A. M. to bis name. 
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thou dotit tell of a young hcait dis¬ 
appointed in’ its brightest expec¬ 
tations ; of hopes blighted, and mis- 
pl|ted affections, and all those witch- 
enesoffcel'ingand acute susceptibilities 
'^hich dwell alone in a breast devoted 
to love, and the kindlier affections of 
pur nature! . • ' 

We had nearly forgotten outeetves. 
We had just laid down this volume,* 
after a delightful perusal, with the 
intention of making a review, when 
the impoEsii)ilify of performing the 
task in a critical style flashed upon 
us. Nothing f erhaps can afford a 
t)etlcr idea of the merits of this de¬ 
lightful bijou than the rapt emotions 
winch attended its perusal.' It is 
indeed almost impossible, after laying 
down a volume of-poetry that abounds 
ayith 

'' Tboughti that breathe, iiml words that 
burn;*’ ' ' * 

after wandering so carelessly through 
the flowery meads of poetry and ro¬ 
mance, after the finer and more ex¬ 
alted feelings of the soul have been 
touched, and its chords wound up to 
tlieir highest pitch, to return direct to 
the dull common-place road of ex¬ 
istence, or exchange the ungrateful 
realities of life for those delightful 
visions that have previously occupied 
the mind. Who, after levelling through 
the world of feeling and imagiinition 
has not felt more than ordinary dis¬ 
gust and difficulty in exchanging these 
intellectual pursuits for the methodi¬ 
cal and flowerless paths of life, and 
fell how irksome, after a fehipomry 
release from worldly shackles, it is 
again to resume them. 

Such is the effect that good poetry 
ought' to produpe, fts end should be 
to wean our inclinations from the 
grosser, and give them a zest for the 
more intellectual pursuits of our na¬ 
ture j to lift the soul from the harsh 
realities of life, to those heights where 
its depressing cares and blighting 
remembrances cannot spread their cor¬ 
roding influence. Such is . the effect 
that the ** Improvisatrice” leaves on the 
mind. In mourning over sorrows so 
captivatingly descril^, we^ foiget our 
own. .Though her muse delights in 
sighs and tears, and her ham wakes 
to no notes of joy, yet it leaves a 


finer feeling than, Uie most glowing 
de cription of happiness, or imdis- 
iurked enjoyment," 

• Though the poetry of L. E. L. 

eveiy where displays lEBt’Oclpnal mind, 

a similarity to our own Anaoeon is 
oftentimes visible, thot^h manifestly 
without any imitation; for nothing 
can be more distinct than the style 
of these two bards. The ope 
lavishes in the most melodious ver¬ 
sification, the richest of language, and 
the most varied and splendid of 
scenery, and is as much addressed to 
the head as to tlie hearty to gain 
which bis Pigasus sails round the 
world of fancy and feeling, and even¬ 
tually arrives at its destination; wliile 
the more shy and setired muse of the 
** Improvisatrice”, despising all the or¬ 
naments that a rich and glowing ima¬ 
gination yield, is additssed to the 
heart alone, which enters at once into 
her fet lings snd sliares with her all 
. her sonows and disappointments. 
“ The Improvisatrice” is the principal 
pqeni in the volume. The heroine is 
•represented as 

a (hiughler of that land, 

■Where tlie poet’s lip uiid the pirinier’s 
hanil 

Are most divine; where earth and sky 
Are iMcture both and poetry.” 

And to the 'reader’s imagination U a 
creature breathing with life and pas¬ 
sionate fet ling. She is supposed to 
relate her own story, and tells us that 
her 

■-“ chiliihOQtl pa‘s».'d ’midst radiant 

thini'is, 

Glorioii'. ns Hope’s Sni.igiijings; 

Statues but known from shapes tlf the 
earth, 

By being too lovely for mortal birth. 

, Paintings, whose colours Of fife were 
caught f 

From tbe fair tints in tbe rainbow 
wrought; 

Mti'-ic, wlnise sigh bad a spell, like those 
That float on tbe sea at the ev’uing’s 
clof e; 

Language >0 silvery, that every word. 
Was like the lute’s awakening chord; 
Skies half sunshine, and biitf storligbt, 
Flowers whose lives were a breHtif..of 
delight; 

Leaves whose green pomp knew no 
withering, 

Fountains bright us the skies of our spring. 


*< The ** Improf Isatrioe, and oUier Poems,’* by L. £. L. London, 1^4.' 
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And songs wfaosd wild and pacsionato line, 
,Sutted a soul of romance like mine; 
lily power was but a woman’s powei, 
Yet in that great and glorious dower 
Which Genius gives, I had my part; 

1 poured fuU and burning heart 
Id song, and on the canvas made 
My dreams of beauty visible; 

1 know not which I loved the most, 
Penofl and lute, both loved so well.’’ 

Love is the loadstone of her life, and 
Lorenzo its obje^pt. The attachment 
is fruitless. Lorenzo is betrothed to 
another, who subsequently dies, when 
he offers the Improvisatrice his heart, 
at a crisis when hers is devoted to 
another sphere. Her death is pre¬ 
mature; and as may be suppose, 
the poem breathes throughout a strain 
of melancholy at once touching and 
subduing. In any thing regarding 
the object of her atfections, tlie In)- 

S rovisatrice seems glowing with a 
eep' and passionate feeling; and 
when he is not the subject, she only 
gives vent to the. impulses of her 
fancy. The heroine delights in 
painting as well as poety; Sappho is 
one of the subjects we are told she 
delineates. The song with which she 
bids farewell to her lute, is at once 
simple and pathetic, in the highest 
sense of the words. We believe no 
combination of words, in themselves 
so common, and used as it were fur 
‘ every-day purposes, could produce a 
finer effect than the following 

Sappho’s sono. 

Farewell my lute, and would that I 
Had never waked tby burning chords; 
Poison has been upon (by sigh. 

And fever baa breathed in (hy words. 
Yet wherefore, wberefure should 1 blame 
Thy power, thy spell, my gentlest 
lute? 

1 should bave bren the wretch I am, 

Had every chord of mine been mute. 

It was my evil slur above 
Not my sweet lute that wrought me 
wrong; 

It was nut song that taught me love. 

But it was love tiint taught me song. 

• If song be past, and hope uridone, 

And pulse and heart, and breast are 
ilame; 

It b tby work, thou faithless one. 

Bat no, I will not name tby name.) 
Sun-god,lutti, wreath, are vowed to Ihec, 
Long be their light upon my grave ; 

My glorii^os grave, yon deep blue sea, 

I shaUeleei) calm beneath its wave.” 

This is (he poetry of pure passion or,' 


poetry in the highest sense .of the wordf 
It showsalso tl)c peculiar charm of L. £. 
L.’s verse.To expressions that are ivitbi n 
the comprehimsion of the lowest mind, 
she unites ideas and feelings that spring 
from the very highest. In her bands 
wortis that would, were they msed by 
an every-day pen, appear inelegant 
and common-place, seem imbued with, 
a peculiar beauty, that appears to have 
discovered the alchymist’slong-sought 
treasure, of turning every thing she 
touches into gold. Wheu ih the 
full enjoyment of the objeci of her 
affections, hark how delightfully she 
sings! 

“ Spirit of love, soon tliy ro-se-plunies 
wear, 

The weight and the sully of ennkerV care; 
Falseho^ is round thee, hope, guides 
thee on, 

, I'ill every hue from thy pinion is gone. 
But one bright moment is all thine own. 
The one ere tby visible presence is known; 
When, like the wind of the south, tby 
power, 

Sunning the heavens, sweetening the 
flower,' 

Is felt but not seen. Thou nrt sweet and 
calm 

As the sleep of a child, as tiie dewfall of 
balm; 

Fear has not darken’d thee, ho|)e has not 
made 

The blossoms expand, it but opens to fade; 
Nothing is known of these wearing fears, 
Which will shadow the light of tby after 
years. 

Then art thou bliss; but once thrown by 
The veil which shrouds thy divinity 
Stand confessed, and thy quiet is lied, 
Wild flashes of rapture may come instead; 
But pain will be with them, what may 
restore. 

The gentle happiness known before.” 

The following song has much of 
the luxuriant (ascription of Mcore, 
with all its tenderness of sentiment, 
and poignancy of feeling: 

Tub Ikdoo Gihi .18 Song. 

“ Playful and wild as the fire-flies liglu. 
This moment bidden, the next mo(uent 
bright; 

Like the foam on the dark-green e 
Is the spell that is laid on my lov b y 

me. 

Were your sigh as sweet as the sumbal's 
sigh, 

When the wind of the evening is nigh; 
Were yonr smile like that glorious light, 
Seen > when the stars . gem the deep 
midnight; 
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Were that sigh and that smile lor ever 
the same, 

They were shadows, not fuel, to love’s 
dull’d flame, 

Trfjve once form’d an amulet,' 

With yearls, and n rainbow, and rose- 
leaves set; 

The pearls were pure ns pearls could bo, 
And white ns maiden purity; 

'I’ho rose had the beauty and breatli of 
soul, 

And the rninbow-changes crown’d flu* 
whole. 

Frown on your lover a little whib*, 

Jhjarer will be the light of your smile; 

Let your blush, laugh, und sigh, mingle 
together, 

Like the bloom, sun iind clouds of the 
sweet spring weather. 

Love never must sleep in security, 

Or most calm and cold will his waking 
be.’’ 

Itesides “The Improvisatrice,"there 
arc numerous other poems, some of 
which have appeared in that very 
respectable journal, the Literary Ga¬ 
zette; which, if we are rightly in¬ 
formed, was the vehicle of our au¬ 
thor's first productions. “ Rosalie" 
is among them. It is a talc of hap¬ 
less love and seduction. The opening 
presents as captivating a picture as 
ever the pen or the pencil produced. 

“ ’Pis a wild tale, und sad too as the 
sigh. 

That young lips breathe when love’s first 
dreamings fly. 

When blights and cankerworms, and 
chilling showers. 

Come withering o’er the young hearts 
passion-flowers. 

Love, gentlest spirit, I do sing of thee; 

Of all thy thousand hopes, thy many i'mrs 
Thy morning blushes, and thy evening 
tears: 

Wliat (iiou li.'ist ever been, and still will be, 
Life’s liest but mast betraying witcliery. 

It is a night of summer, and the sen 
Sleeps, like a child, in mute tranquillity; 
Soft 'O’er the deep-blue waves the 
moonlight breaks, 

Oleaming from out the white clouds of its 
zone; 

Like beauty’s changeful smile, when that 
it seeks, 

Some face It loves yet fears to dwell upon. 
The waves are motionless, save wlita'e 
the our. 

Light as Love’s anger, and as quickly 
gone, 

Has broken in upon their azure sleep, 
Odours are on the air—^tfaegale bas teen 
Wandering in groves where the rich rosea 
weep; 

Whore orange, citron, and the soft lime 
flowers. 


- .Shed forth their fragrance to blot’s dewy 
hours. 

Afar the distant city meets tbe gMOi 
Where tower und turret In &e pole light 
shine, 

Seen like tlic monuments of other days, , 
Monuments Time halt shadows, half 
di-plays: 

And there are many; who with witebing 
song. 

And wild guitar’s soul-thrilling meloily, 
Or the hue’s melung music float along, 

O’er the blue water, still and silently. 
That night hud Naples sent her best 
array, 

Of yotmg and gulknl, bcautiM and gay.” 

In making this addition to our' 
extracts, we feel confident that we 
have given proofs, that if purity of 
diction, depth of feeling, and sub¬ 
limity of conception, form the poet, 
L. E. L. may take her seat among tbe 
highest of the day. If the garland 
that adorned the brows of Sappho 
might be worn by a successor, that 
individual is our anonymous author. 

A writer in an existing contem¬ 
porary, who has acquired some de¬ 
gree of notoriety by the singularity of 
a work he published a few years 
since, wliich was greatly the means of 
introducing a dangerous and noxious 
habit in this country, has thrown down 
tlie gauntlet against the female sex, 
and afiirms that there is no instance, 
since the days of Sappho, of any 
female possessing in a high degree the 
powers of imagination. To attempt 
to confute tbe arguments of a man 
who is unable to estimate the worth 
of such beings as Dfe Slael, Raclcliife, 
Inehbald, lighe, Gcniis, &c., would' 
be as useless as it would be absurd. 
But if none of these names could be . 
brought forward, we would bring 
forward this volume of poetry as the 
completest evidence of the fallacy of 
his assertion. As it may be expected 
that such a subject should not pass 
without some observation, we Jo not 
hesitate to avow our belief that the. 
_ distinctions in point of nari«m/abi. 
lities between the two sexes are very 
small; and we give it as the judgment 
not drawn from existing circumstances 
’ but from deep insight into, and 
observation of the female character, 
that were the minds of women as 
carefully cultivated as those of the oppo¬ 
site sex, there would l)cnoueatall. we 
would not gift her with that power 
of reasoning, tliat grasp and depth of 
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thouglitf that characterize the man, 
but where fancy and imagination, 
and the disposal of the gifts of genius 
are concefned, women would, were 
their minds liberated from those 
shackles their education enforces, be 
equal, and oftentimes superior to men. 
What a coalition this would form! 
Learning, knowledge, and wisdom, 
displayed under the fascinating crea¬ 
tions of the female mind. Were the 
generality of females like Madame dc 
Stael and L. £. L., how much better, 
how much happier would both sexes 
be! We should then liave' con¬ 
stantly befoie our eyes object of emu¬ 
lation in the loveliest and brightest 
form. 


The Inheritance, 3 vols. 8vo. Black¬ 
wood, Ediuburgh; and Cadcil, 
London. 

Webb wo to pin our faith upon other 
peoples’ opinions, we should at once, 
after>r^ding Blackwood’s review of it, 
have been satisfied that this was a book 
with whiclr no soul living could possi¬ 
bly find fault, against which no “ dog” 
need “ barkfor a more ardent mea¬ 
sure of praise we have hardly ever, 
with all our experience, seen showered 
upon any one publication, than the 
northern critic has thought proper 
to pour upon the book, at, present, 
brought up for judgment at our criti¬ 
cal tribunal. We are, however, of the 
number of those who adhere to the ' 
old adage tliat “ seeing is believing j” 
and we have according very carefully. 
perused the “ Inheritance," and with¬ 
out at all imitating the suspicious 
extrav^ncies, and the palpable fa¬ 
vouritism of the reviewer in question, 
we hesitate not in classing this publi- 
catidn as decidedly composing one of 
the lucky literary hits of the season, and 
one, too, that places its author—abi¬ 
lity should be of no. gender—^very 
considerably above the mere mob of 
gentlefolks, whose creations* of fan¬ 
cied genius or intellect are any thing 
like angel-visits, few and far between. 
Bervility of praise, however, it is not 
Oiff province, nor our inclination to' 
applaud; and, therefore, we hesitate 
not a moment in affirming, that clever, 
as tim work is in its design, and much 
of ite execution, it is very fat frota 
the at^ment of perfection, and dis¬ 
covers'foults, at once so prominent, 


and extraordinary, ^t ere onr review 
reaches her or him, the author will 
have regretted the heediMsness that 
committed them. We will presently 
vindicate our asserfions. At present, 
and in accordance witli custom, which 
it is at all times dangerow to con- 
■ depiD, we give a brief analysis of the 
tale, promising that its many clever 
and miuiitor details would be done 
little justice to were we to attempt 
their disseveration from the clever 
whole, of which they lorm, like stars 
in a cloudless night scene, such bril- 
liant erabellishmcuts. 

The Rossvillcs arc a Scottish family 
sufticiontly alive to the aristocratic 
pomp of nobility. This has received 
a .otab in the plebeian mariiage of one 
of the family’s scions, and Mr. aud 
airs. St, Clair—the promoted Miss 
lildck—were banished into France on 
an annuity. There they reside till 
time, whifch works great changes, has 
brought the banished near to the in¬ 
heritance of the Rossville honours; 
and at the commencement of the 
volumes we hear of Mr, St. Clair’s 
death, and that the widow and her 
child, tU- simple but good iiatiircd 
Gcrlrurlc, arc on their p-as ige to the 
castle of her husband’s rcial ions—in¬ 
vited and wished, for guests. Lord 
Rossville, llie antiquated and schem¬ 
ing head of the family, is induced to 
tins altention of behaviour towards 
his hitherto slighted relatives by the 
desire of forwarding an union betwc«3ii 
his .elder nephew, an M. P. and a very 
grave politician, and the newly ar¬ 
rived heiress. This consummation So 
politically to be wished is, however, 
frustrated in the beginning, by the 
appearance at the chate'aii ot the 
ladty’s more, fashionable cousin Colo¬ 
nel Delraour.' This character is your 
perfectly fine bred gentleman, whose 
hauteur at once repels the idea that 
any thing of low estate should come 
'between the wind and his nobility; 
but who yet, and to use the common 
but expressive phraseology, is suffi¬ 
ciently awake to his own pecuniary 
interests, and with a wise worldly re¬ 
gard to the main chance, as to fall in 
love, and at first sight too, with thaf 
pattern of pretty simplicity his cousin, 
little from,a love to herself, more 
for her beauty and accomplishments, 
but imiheasurably most of all for her 
“ goods and chattels,’’ her " oaks and 
her acres,” and « her inheritance,’’ 
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la fine hte is a dandy coxcomb, whose 
self loye blinds hid lo every thing be- 
yond'lhe.gratification of it, a pleasing 
and clever superficialist, who has the 
art to gloss over contemptible princi-' 
pies, by an easiness of carnage and 
an affronlery of spirit, one in short, 
who, to the gi<ldy and inexperienced, 
would make the wnrse appear the 
belter reason ; but who, witli the wise. 
and acute wo.dd, s];ite of liis niask- 
ings and masiincradings, Iv. imme¬ 
diately detected and despised? and 
he is, and lie experiences it. He 
wins tlic III ait ot Gertrude St. Clair, 
and he meet', exposition, and honora¬ 
ble, but silently endured, rivalry from 
another eousin of the family, Mr. 
Lyndsay, an excellent and amiable 
y'jiing man, who at once insjiires re¬ 
spect and love, and whose ‘conduct 
compels US to pity Gertrude's the less, 
inasmuch a» her delusion and olisti- 
iiacy prevent her toa long from duly 
appreciating and rewarding it.- But 
why need we further elucidate. the 
story ? These are the heroine and 
the heroes of it; and as to tracing this 
history of cousins, these details of 
cozening, to the death of tlie old earl, 
the coiiso(|iicnt accession of Gertrude 
to the in!ierilauce,her fall fron^henee 
through the instrumentality ol^ mys¬ 
terious vulgar visitor, wtio declares 
her not the descendant of llie family; 
file conserjudit Bight Irom and deser¬ 
tion of her by the colonel; tlio pro- 
teetfon afforded her by an eccentric 
and rich upde; and, finally, her mar¬ 
riage to l.yndsay ;~to detail and trace 
out' these events, would be, in our view 
of it, uunccc'ssary, and little conducive 
to the gratification of our readers, 
inunbeis of whom w.ould, sans doiitc, 
the rather gather them in full crop 
from the work itself, than be satisfied 
with our gleanings] We can assure 
them though there-be frequent storm 
marks, their harvest will be profitable. 
We now proceed to a,, few extracts 
and a short notation of the more 
amusitig characters, or, perhaps, the 
more consistent arraiigement will be 
to speak to character first. In this 
we think the n,oveli8t, in many're¬ 
spects, eminently successful. Miss 
Pratt, and uncle Adam are, perhaps, 
those which constitute the .greatest 
trkunphs. The former, a relation of 
whom it is exceedingly difficult to be 
rid, the hanging gn propensities being 
strong upon her, is a bustling, very 


kind, and very fidgetty, wdtwuJsy old 
maid, minding every bo<iy''s bushias, 
and yet not disregarding her dwn, as 
f.ir jis making herfclf comfortable, 
and biUcti ng herself upo'U -her friends 
wbfiv eomfoifs are to be had. 
She has uo eye to every thisg; the 
gre.ll and little events, the high and 
Imv doings, are equally ransaehed 
by her prying ken; and the blunt 
straight-forward honesty of undo 
Adam, the hantcur and reserve of 
Lord ilossvillc, even the nonchalance 
and absolute rudencs of the colonel 
are pointed at her in vain. She 
forms her own citarlel out of her 
own will, and storm and battery 
are levelle.'l at it without cftect. She 
is invulnerable, she stands undaimted 
and alone; none but herself can be 
her parallel. This will save us more 
detail:— 

Miss Priill tlien appeared- lo her to 
be n peninii from vrhuni nothing could lie 
hid. Her eyes were not, b} luiy means, 
fine eyes—I hey were not reflecting eyes — 
they wore not soft ejes—they w'eri! not 
spiirkliiig eyes—tliey were -iiOt melting 
eyes—tliey were not peiietrating eyes;— 
neither were they restless eyes, nor rolliag 
ej es, nor squinting eyes, nor prominent 
e}es, but tliey were active, brisk, busy, 
vigibiiit, immoveable eyes, that looked 
ns if they could not be surprised by any 
thing—not even by sleep. They never 
looked iingiy, or joyous, or perliirbed, 
or melanelioly, or heavy; but moruiDg, 
i.uon, and uiglit, they shone llte same, 
and conveyed the same imprmion to the 
beholder, via. that they wdre eyes that 
had a look—not like the look of Sterne’s 
monk, heyonil this world—but a look 
into (ill things ou the face of this world. 
Her qtlier teiitiires faiiil nothing re¬ 
markable in them; but the ears might 
evidently be oIn.s.scd under the same bead 
with the eyes —they were suniethhig re¬ 
sembling rabits—long, prominent, rest¬ 
less, vibrating ears, ibrever listening, and 
never shut by llie powers of tiiought. 
Her voice had the tone and inlleetioiis of 
one accustomed to mukefretpieut interro¬ 
gatories. She bud rather n neat compact 
figure, and the loui ensamble of her per¬ 
son and dress was that of smaitness. 
Such lot quita $o strongly defined, was 
the sort of impression Miss Pratt -gene¬ 
rally made upon the beholder.” 

Uncle Adam, or in other woifis, 
Mr. Adam 'Ramsay, is ah old East 
Indian, and the uncle of Mrs. St. Ciair. 
He has amassed a princely fortune, is 
a num of ^ firm resolve aim acute un- 
dentanding, is the possessor of lotdiy 
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halls and bounieoua Helds, and yet 
merely exists in a comparatively 
•wretched dwelling, and without liav- 
ing about him any of tho>e really iie- 
e«>ssary comforts to which it was even 
his duty to aspire. 

The nio’ive wliieh induced this ex- 
traoidinary old man to adopt the 
habits of life we have ju^t been de- 
sciibing, seems to have.arisen froni 
unfortunate and blighted affections in 
his early years, the woman to whom 
his heart was a slave having gone 
from him, and “ left her love behind 
her.” The likeness, of Gertrude to 
this female, and the subsequent proof 
that she is allied to her, fixes at once 
Uncle Adam's attention, and even 
affection, and he disappoints all the 
branches of his experitant and plot¬ 
ting family, in her favour. He makes 
her bis heir, and gives her for her 
house and home his magnificent pos¬ 
sessions. We now give an admirable 
scene, in winch he appears as a prin¬ 
cipal actor, and his character will, in 
its progress, be pretty- clearly disco- 
verable. We must piemise, that the 
stranger who is the cause of discover¬ 
ing Gertrude’s real situation and birth, 
has appeared to Mrs. St. Clair, and 
threatened to divulge her history, un¬ 
less five hundred pounds be instantly 
raised; which if done, would enable 
him to leave the kingdom,' and free 
her from his insolence and extortions. 
Instigated by tlie entreaties and llie 
agonies of her supposed mother, Ger¬ 
trude has written to Mr. Ramsay for 
the money: she had previously given 
the afrangcr all her jewels, and he in 
person brings the reply to her re¬ 
quest. 'Gertrude subsequently repays 
this obligation. But wc must have 
done wiih detail, and descend very 
shortly to particulars. 

There can be little doubt but that 
the- author or autlioress of “ The In¬ 
heritance*’ is apt, “ and of much pro¬ 
mise,” in sketching and hitting off* 
particular scenes and characters, and 
nas dramatic tact enough to place the 
latter in situations both natural and 
interesting. The black family, though 
as a jiarty. mighty disagreeable folks, 
are done to the life; and we can al¬ 
most fancy, that among our own ac¬ 
quaintance we can “mark down" 
mote than-one Mr. Major Waddell, 
and' a brace or two of Miss Becky 
Duguids. On the other hand, and 
tbs is the head and front of the 


offence, we do think that the writer 
has suffered his or her ardour to ex¬ 
cel, and anxiety to accomplish great 
things, to run away occasionally with 
propriety and discretion; in laliour- 
ing to be very (luintcd, and exces¬ 
sively minute and jiarticular, he or 
she has become t'bscuie. We will 
notice an example or two. And at 
the very tlmshold, what is meant by 
the assertion, that “ lamily pride is 
the noblest attribute of man Surel’y 
this is an expression neither very cor¬ 
rect nor very instructive. We have 
been long ago taught, that “ an ho¬ 
nest man is the noblest work cf 
God,” but we really cannot discover 
that family pride is paitieularly ne¬ 
cessary to the composition of such a 
character. We hope we have not 
mistaken the author, but really it ap¬ 
pears to m that such a doctrine is in¬ 
culcated. We are quite certain, at all 
events, that if this is pot intended, 
what is, is obscurely developed. 

Then, is it not somewhat inconsist¬ 
ent, that the prying eyes of the ever- 
alcrt Miss Pratt should fail to discover 
the absence of all decoraition on the 
person of Gertrude, after she had 
parted with her ornaments and ji'wels, 
to bribejhe unknown, particulaily as 
before tms, the lady is described to be 
most laboriously assiduous in the ar¬ 
rangement and quantity of her finery. 
We know the old maids of our ac- 
uaintance would not have been so 
ull ill detecting the flight of a fa¬ 
vourite coronet, or a s'ghcd-for string 
of pearls; nor would they have slept 
till they found “ the rights of it.” 
We mention this discrepancy with the 
less hesitation, because the northern 
critic aforesaid is particularly garru¬ 
lous on the author of “The Inheri¬ 
tance ” displaying wonderful skill and 
judgment in his. or her minutest 
points. In sho^ th«re is not, accord, 
ing to tlie reviewer, a circumstance, 
however at first it might appear tri¬ 
vial, but whicli shall by and by vindi¬ 
cate the beautiful propriety of the 
whole. We think we have given the 
coup de grace to this excessive mea¬ 
sure of praise—this piece of downright 
false flattery. An inconsistency to 
the full as great as tliese we have ex¬ 
posed, is, we conceive, perfectly de¬ 
monstrable in the invention to which 
the authojr is compelled to resort, in 
accounting for Uncle Adam’s long 
sojourn at the mansion, and in tlie 
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very atmosphere of frivolity, feastinjis, 
and fashion. Wc can easily belh've, 
that the perusal of Guy MannSring 
for the first time would rivet any one’s 
attention, and probably induce them 
to submit to some unpieusantries, 
rather than forego the catastrophe of 
the tale; hut that it should have the 
effect of reconciling such a character 
as Mr. Itamsay to that which was hate¬ 
ful (o bis h.'.bits, and which outraged 
the principles of years, wc cannot be¬ 
lieve; it is inonstiousiy unnatural, as 
is aho the very length of time the old 
miser consumes in perusing his fa¬ 
vourite history. To our fancy and 
iniagitialiou, a leader so deeply in 
love with a book as M'as this one, 
would rallicr have raslnercd his very 
meal hours than have leit lus en- 
cluuter; hut here is Mr. Itamsay, 
plodding and spelling away over tlie 
lieloved volumes, and imlead of de¬ 
vouring, munshin^ his banquet. VVe 
have heard of things, that though they 
w’ero so strange that nobody conid be¬ 
lieve them, yet did happen. Assur¬ 
edly, this is one of them. But the 
fact is, this incident, to use the ele¬ 
gant style of Blackwood /V/«(//«« 
•mine, is mure fu(ls;Cf complile Ba¬ 
laam, absolute h/mi/iuix. 'J'lic Author 
of “ Waveiley" had pufiiid “ Mar¬ 
riage,"—the pull’ was copied and 
printed With the adverliscments of 
that work,—that advertiseniciit stands 
with tlie said puif, in the fly-leaves of 
“ Tlie Inheritance—and what could 
the wiitcr of these two works do, but 
repay the compliment, and endeavour 
toraiie tlie puller up the hill .igatu ^ 
lie of “ St. Bonau’s Well" and the 
“ Redgauiitlct,” is liut the skeleton of 
tlie creator of a Mac Ivor or a Ikitoiir 
of Burley. Now we do not say that 
all this is unnatural, but wc must 
think It silly, and a species of trickery 
to winch a person possessing and dis¬ 
covering talents which arc far above 
genoial rivalry, ought not to sloop to 
or admit. How say you,‘Mr. Odo- 
heity ?—fag as thou art to thePriuces- 
stroet periodical. How say you? 
Wuuldst thou have us take thy 5Gth 
Ma.vim for thy reply? 

Such is *• 'J’he Inheritance,”*—such 
arc its beauties—such its faults. We 
have spoken of it as wc found it,—no¬ 
thing extenuated, and nothing have 
we set down in malice. That it will 
add a laurel leaf to the author's bud¬ 
ding fame-wreath, there is no qiies- 
E. M. August, 1824. 


tiou; but that it is a leaf which is of 
verdure one entire, and upon which no 
winter marks appear, we will not 
assert; still less will wc allow that the 
coronet of glory is yet ripe, or that its 
fragiance—not of a day, but for all 
time, shall extend its swettness to 
posterity. The author will and can 
do far-more perfect things; let him or 
her recollect tlio maxim, numcn pre- 
?tiatnr in anuos, and try. We shall 
be happy again to and to vindi¬ 
cate, as we have little doubt we could, 
the propriety of oiu- prophecy. 


The IJ^rmit iit FAinlivrifk, 

3 Vols. Sherwood and Co. London. 

This xvork, which' rivals in cele¬ 
brity all llic preceding licnuits, is 
generally supposed to be IVom the 
same hand as “ the Hermit in 
London," /sie. <‘vC. &e. It has, how¬ 
ever, a very difiereiit eharaetiT; its 
satiie is far mure keen, and it 
lias a great qiiaiility of broad liu- 
nionr, with less ol the sentimental, 
and of a constant revm-ting to 
a moral whieli is astiiking iealmc 
of the other works. In Vol. 1. p. 54, 
of the Student, we have a ludicrous 
aeeoniit of the iiieilieal jirofessioii. 
‘‘ How does oil!’ ratllc-hraiucd 
(h'eole come on?” inquired one of 
t!ie parly. “ A!i ! he has nothing 
but praetice since lie set up; 

he has been niflii'r nufiirtiiiiale in 
liis experiiiieiits iqmn living sub¬ 
jects : he has Irilled an old wonuui 
liy the coll! elVusioa, and bled a 
biark into his eotlin, with two or 
three other trilling mistakes in his 
pr.ic! ice; hut lie may cjorrect these 
in time: and as lie has settled in a 
fine UHliealtliif noighbonrliood, it is 
to be hoped that he will succeed in 
the end (did he mean of his pa¬ 
tients?) Something was added 
about a Doctor O’Jlaresh'ow being 
in a fine line, and making practice 
for liinnself,” tSre. &(;. After which 
follows a description of Doctor’s 
Pacet anil Nihil, in a most satirical 
laughtor-ruoving strain. “ The Bro¬ 
ken Pipe and Withered Rose,” in 
Vol. II. p. 107, is a picture in good 
keeping; it reminds us of Sterne, 
and is_ quite of a piece with “ Tlie 
Hermit in London.” We will not 
deprive our readers of the pleaisure 
• z 
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of perusing if, as we consider it one 
of Ibe greatest beauties of the worlv; 
but if this skctcli be of a piece willi 
** the Hermit in London," “ an 
Honest Hit of Itrcail,” which goes 
iinincdiafcly before it, is original 
and quite of a different cast to any 
other of that nnthor'’s productions, 
being broad comedy and truly na¬ 
tional. In ^^)l. 111. “ An ArficJe on 
Servants,” p. 411, and “ Great Peo¬ 
ple’s Servants,” (in coutinnation) 
p. 51. calls lo our remembrance the 
WTilings of Dean Swift, and mingles 
the useful and amusing together; 
whilst “ the King’s visit to JSdin- 
burgh ” is a rich 7worec/7« of loyalty, 
humour, and talent, wliieh must 
recommend tlie author to popula¬ 
rity, and wliieh evinces an honest 
atlaehuient lo liis Sovereign. It 
begins lhii‘, after tlie invocation 
and blessing contained in an ad¬ 
ditional stanza lo "‘God save the 
King, composed by Sheridan: 
“ Wherever George the Fourth may 
jo iirncy, by sea or land; whetlier 
to tile warm bosom of grwm Erin, 
to (he stern climate whore grows 
th e purple, heather, where the blue 
be 11 ami gowan lurk lonely unseen, 
to llie gay soil of France, or lo his 
heavy Ilaiieveriau dominions, this 
prayer, on my will toilowliim. 
1 am a ticot, and I hope and believe 


that the same sentiments filled every 
bosiyn on our iiionuirirs arrival in 
the ^uid toune; hut Sandy has a 
little wintry frost about his heart 
which takes time to warm, imd he 
has a stiffness of lind) and muscle 
which jiroduces an awkward iiii- 
pliability of neck and knee; not 
that he is chary in bendings and 
gcnnllexioiis lor his interest, hut 
that he is not over nimble or grace¬ 
ful in jierloniiiiig them; and he 
Avas dazzled and iakeu by surprise, 
on this eventful occasion.’’ Having 
said thus niiieh in favour of “ the 
Hermit in Edinhiirgh," we cannot 
help remarking (Iii! loo rajdd neg¬ 
ligent style in vvhicli it, is run oft'; 
and A»e doubt that its author ever 
corrected (lie prcs.s, and think (hat 
he rather left it to eliatiee. If the 
author be also the author of the 
Hermit in London," (a matter of 
donhf, as this last work must he 
written by a Scot) he seems to havt? 
written “ this Hermit in Edin¬ 
burgh” for money, and his other 
AAmrks for fame, calculating that 
7'cai characters and rear/scenes woidtl 
interest more and sell more exten¬ 
sively than all the. graces of fiction, 
or tlie eml)o<lyjng of fiiuey, and in 
this calciilatioii we believe he has 
succeeded to Iiis utmost satisfaction. 


THE FINE AllTS. 


riinros.^i, vonrnr. t:n.i:rTiiKy op ^ Njirioyji. (uliekv is Dt Uf.LW 

POJt '.the KEHEPTiOS .JMJ JEXIIIIiJ'UUS OP PICTURES ASU OTHER 
/POKES OP ART. 


A PAMPiiLKT of lliirty-foiir octavo 
pages, signed svith the h'ltor C and four 
astciiaks, has made its up{)earance in 
London and in Dublin, prolessmg lo 
shew “ 1 lie wisdom, honour, and ])er- 
manent public advantage .of erecting 
a National Gallery for the encourage¬ 
ment of the Fine Arts, under the pro¬ 
tection of the Royal Iriih Institution, 
as the most nol)le and imperishable 
te.stimony of Irisli gratitude for that 
aignal token of our bdoved sovereign 
George the Fourth’s paternal good¬ 
ness, namely, his. most gracious visit 
to Ireland.” The pamphlet is accom¬ 


panied with an assurance from the 
Marquis Conyngham, of his Majes¬ 
ty’s most gracious acquiescence in the 
plan proposed, and a roeonunciKlalion 
fiom the Right Hon. Henry Goulbmn, 
“ that the, proposition should be sub- 
mitterl to the committee of sub.scri- 
bers to the erection of the National 
’ Testimonial;” and as this is dated more 
than a year ago, we hope tliat the 
work ’by this time fairly in pro¬ 
gress. •. 

We say we hope so, because we 
agi^ with the author, that such a na¬ 
tional testimonial is much to be pre- 
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fijrred lo a small commercial bridge 
ijver the Liffey. When the Fine Arts 
ure fairly planted in a country, ttiai 
country will advance in civility ; and 
its uiamijiictiircs, which always follow 
(‘at a certain distance not yet accu- 
ifik'ly calculated Ly political econo¬ 
mists) in the rear of the arts, will im¬ 
prove ; being dependent ou these for 
I's palU'vus and all its better impulses, 
as »>n iu(,‘cb.inical science for its jihy- 
sical means of accomplishment. And 
when the fiMi manufactories have thus 
availi d themselves and thus improved, 
Irish commerce will be well able to 
build herself another bridge, if she 
wants one: as she has already, by aid 
of the mgeiiious (landoii, built her¬ 
self an elegant custom-house. But in 
fart, as has been well observed in the 
Times newspaper, he who would do 
any thing to improve the political con¬ 
dition ol Ireland, should begin at the 
root, that is to say, with ameliorating 
the condition of the mass of the pea¬ 
santry, which probably would be 
most elTcctually accomplisln^, by in¬ 
troducing among tliem better agricul¬ 
tural implements than they liave hi¬ 
therto been accustomed to. For what 
says the sage linlac > “ T/iose icho 
have Ihigdoms lo govern have untU r- 
standinfTs to eultiralc." A critical 
friend of ours, a sort of Ben Pilton, to 
whom this aphorism was read, re¬ 
marked that it would hear two inter- 
pietalions : and that, aceoidiug to bis 
appieherisiotijl^t meant that Lings bad 
lo rultiviile own underst iiidiiigs. 
It does not appear from the coiito.vt 
that IJr. Johnson intended liis woids 
should be thus construed; but it is 
notwithstanding, no bad gloss on bis 
text: and whichever way the reader 
may trow, he cannot but believe that 
his gracious Majesty George the Fourth 
would do great service to his Irish 
subjects by planting, should he be 
able (but since kings are not omni- 
otent, they ought not to be taxed 
eyond their means) an Institution 
of Art in Dublin ; whether the 
present loyal subscription amounts 
to a sum sufficicnl for the purpose 
or not. Wc had in truth much ra¬ 
ther see this worthy oliiect accom¬ 
plished, for its own sake, than be- 
eause his Majesty chanced, in the per¬ 
formance of his duty, or the pursuit 
of his pleasure, at a certain time to 
visit Dublin. 

In C.’s pamphlet a great deal too 
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much of flatteringand courtly stress is 
laid on a circumstance, which, after 
all, appears lo have been rather for- 
tiiitous and contingent (proceeding, 
as is generally believed, from a cer¬ 
tain Irish nobleman’s happening at 
the time to sUad high in the king’s 
councils and favour,) than the result 
of deeply and wisely planned motives. 

As Mrs. Deputy -, of Porteoken 

Ward, first u ent to see- Margate, and 
to be at Margate seen, so, if reports 
say true, went his Majesty to Dublin. 
He did not go to impart liberty, or 
with the intention which was fondly 
supposed to be so lung cherished in 
the royal breast, of conferring equa¬ 
lity of political rights; or with the os¬ 
tensible purpose of ameliorating the 
condition, or -increasing the prospe¬ 
rity (if the reader should chance to be 
of a certain party) of his misgoverned 
and generous Irish subjects. The 
pamphlet says indeed (p. 8) that “ he 
came to heal leligious animosities, 
and to reconcile those children of the 
same stock, who were unhappily too 
long divided; to revive the drooping 
genius of Ireland; to infuse hope 
into all ranks; and to found his 
throne upon tlrat most gracious and 
unassailable basis, the hearts of a 
bravo and loyal peoplebut do truth 
and sober sense say tlius? Do they 
not rather interrogate? If so—and if 
his Majesty came duly prepared to 
iiripcirt tliese hlossiugs, would he 
have returned so entirely without his 
CiraiidV 

la shoit, cause and efleet might 
here, with great advantage to prin¬ 
ciple, change places It would have 
been, (and would still bo) far more ho¬ 
nourable for the king to visit Ireland 
with the view of planting, aiid Iho- 
roughly preicarcd to Irave planted, the 
Fine Arts, than for the Fine Arts to be 
subsequently sown there, with the 
view of commemorating the hitherto 
fruitless, although “ royal and most 
gracious” visit to Ireland. 

But although fcrcthought he better 
than a'tcrtliought, agood afterthought 
is far better than no thought at all; 
wherefore we heartily join our Eu¬ 
ropean voice in recommending to the 
loyal subscribers towards this national 
testimonial, “ a classical edifice suf¬ 
ficient for the purposes of study and 
annu-al exhibitions, with suitable of¬ 
fices.” We see no objection to what 
is further proposed, namely, ** an 



Equestrian S:atuc of llie JCing as its 
royalpa( run "—provklod his Majesty 
does really take some sincere ami 
firm steps towards entitling liim- 
5 clf <0 that elevated character and 
e a-.'ive with the author of the pa- 

II Ltitie-scheme in most of the tullovv- 

iii;: -s 'lit ixneiits, which w e extract from 
his twenty-first —“ It would at 

once prove an iuteresling and impor¬ 
tant eiiihcllisliment to the metropolis, 
and be erected at an ospeiice not much 
bevond the sum already raised by 
subscription. The splendour of such a 
building would not consist in its mag¬ 
nificence, or in the largeness I'f the 
hum expended on its cicction. As the 
endowments and values of an indi¬ 
vidual constitute his suiicilor csriina- 
tion in society, so the pniiioscs of a 
building, not its cost alone create its 
chief claim to distinction. The com¬ 
memorative pie eimncncc of the Na¬ 
tional CALia-ny would be derived 
from tlie splendour and singleness of 
its great national object, from its im¬ 
portant and constant cilivt in deve¬ 
loping the genius of Ireland ; in rc; 
fining the customs and sentiments of 
the people, and raising the national 
character both at home and abroad.” 

Oh! that we had no nibgivings to 
add here; but we strongly opaie tiir.t 
before these wive purjioics can be 
efli'Cted, and before any political and 
social good can be renderid efficient 
in Ireland, the jobbing system, wliieh 

III that misgoveined country slullines 
every proposed advantage, mast be 
broken up; and that until tins lie 
done, ail is rain bablding and Irish 
c.'istle-buildiiig. 'Jo what purpose 
should we surmount a sC''[)tre of iron 
with a Silver dove? bet tVcilcsley set 
his shoulders to tiic wliecl^, and call 
upon Hercules j ai'-l lit I lire i.les de¬ 
scend and clc'inse this worse than 
Augean stable, and art may be abund¬ 
antly niannrtd with llio out-sweep- 
ings; but else it w'ill all end in idle 
talk. In tho c I'rolliy sophisms which- 
would arrogate exclusive loyalty: In 
an affair <4 corrupt intriguing as to 
wliat favmir.le slull get the eques- 
trial statue to rli:=cl, and the Na¬ 
tional Gallery to irect; and no works 
of intrinsic wortli will wer enter tlurc. 
It will be the mere sj-eckled egg-shell 
of the blessinp of art, of winch the 
vitality will be blown away with 
worse than boyish wautomiebs. 


Since it is appi^'hended that llic 
funds will fall short of the proposeil 
jiiirpose, wo will add a woitl or two 
in the w’ay of practical economy. 
As to the statue, what signifies whe¬ 
ther it be equestrian or not ? A king is 
not the more a patron of the arts from 
being represented on horseback. On 
tho contrary, he thus patronizes no 
other arts than those of war and the 
Manvge ; and when ho patronizes, or 
honours with his especial notice those 
which, par excdlenrct are tciims.1 the 
I'ine Arbv, he is always on foot, or 
seated on Ills throne. And u.s to its 
being “ chiselled by an Irmh artist,” 
it will be well if sucli a one exists, 
capable of doing nioic justice to the 
work than a foreigner; but should 
any thing of intrinsic worth be sac'i- 
ficed to this nationality? 

If a foreigner—Thorwaidsen, Chan- 
tery, We^lmacott, Flaxman or Bailey, 
for example, can call foith the emula¬ 
tion of Irish artists, where an Irislmjau 
would oMy excite the contempt of fo¬ 
reigners, mt the foreigner have the com¬ 
mission, or let the statue be waiteil for 
till native art can achieve it in a 
transcendent, or at least in an ndciiaafc 
and icpulaldc style. If C. siiclb sfor 
“ an Iridt sf’idjitor and an Irish ur- 
chileot,” he will probably but bring 
himself under suspicion ofw'isliiiig to 
uphold the jobbing system; in other 
words, of having certain individiiid 
ai tists in his eye, whom be wishes to 
serve, if not certain ^dividual sub¬ 
scribers to please, with whom ho 
wishes to curry favour, while he talks 
of national and public objects and 
purposes. We think however lliat lie 
means wgll for Ireland, judging fiom 
the tonour of his pamphlet. 

But does not C. know that there 
already exists a nominal Irisli Aca- 
(leray of Aits, with a nominal piinler 
for its president ? A man wlio has 
done nothing tliat we ever heard of, 
in the aits, but wlio, when called 
upon in Dublin by any artist or con¬ 
noisseur from England, or tlscwhcrc, 
is always just going to liegin some 
capital work. His colours are ever 
grinding, and his cam as always prim¬ 
ing—a jocose and well inaiincrccl man 
however. We only mention here as 
an instance of that prevailing stvmin^ 
which must be kept up, where all 
is jobbing semblance, and loyalty 
mere cant. 
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CommriHoration of hh Majesty's' 

Vis 'd to Kdinburgh, hy Wilkie, 

Let us not pass the present opportii- 
nily of olfering lo Ills Majksty and 
Ills advisers, such homage as our hearty 
editorial approhation maybe thought 
to amount to, for the commission re* 
contly given to the Academician 
WiLKiR, to paint a picture in coni- 
inemonition of the king’s loyal and 
patriotic reception atHolyrood Palace. 
We have great pleasure Jii announc¬ 
ing tills agreeable information, and 
we conceive tliat it follows our notice 
of the Irish National Monument, to 
commemorate a similar event, with a 
propriety which none will fjuc'tion. 

This transaction does hotioi.i to all 
parties. It is in good taste, and in 
exc'dlent Iiarinony. The more so as 
Wilkie is a native of SculLind. The 
king rmillects svilh pleasure the 
demonsiralions of loyal respect that 
weie shewn to him on the occasion of 
his gracious visit to Ediuburgh, and 
he orders the first Scottish artist to 
depict the event. This is nil as it should 
be, and it gives us to understand that 
could he have found an Irish Wilkie, 
liis reception in DuMin would have 
formed a conipinion picture. The 
present will be strictly and properly 
an historical picture, and a very fine 
subject. The display of colour, and 
tlie niivtinc of English and Scottish 
co.stnme will be magnificent. Holy- 
rood Palace is ancient and piclu- 
rcsijuc, and the interest of the picture 
with postcritj'—and iiidc'i^d with our¬ 
selves,—will bo much increased by the 
number of portraits it will contain, and 
the high rank and station cf many of 
the peisonuges to be pourtrayed. 


Ifoly Scriptures,, embiUiskcd tcilh 
Kngrncings. 

Mr. CAnKbL has lately produced 
the long-Gxpoctcd final Number, or 
Part, of his iiqjv Edition of Mackhn's 
embellished Hiblc, which new edition 
IS much more compact and complete 
than that formerly published by 
Maeklin himself. 

It is more compact, inasmuch as 
the hook and the types wherewith it 
I.S printed, are not quite of such Iler- 
cnteiin dimensions as those published 
by Maeklin; and it is for more com¬ 
plete, because each of the canonical 
books is preceded by a shoit histori¬ 


cal preface, contalnhig matters very 
proper lo be known by studious rea¬ 
ders of the Scriptures, and also a Ge¬ 
neral Preface to the fvhole, both from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. Nares ; 
Short Explanations by Mr.LANDSEEtt, 
of the several head and tail-piece 
Vignettes, designed for the work by 
M. DK Loutiierbouro, some of 
which being of a recondite and mys¬ 
tical nature, were in the earlier edi¬ 
tion far from being Intelligible to the 
generality of Ifible readers, are also 
appended. Tl.c fm of these vignettes 
that in Macklin’s liible were design¬ 
ed by Ollier arli-t-s, and in a difterent 
style fiom lh(>se of Dc Li.nlheibourg, 
and which looked like atiomalie-, are 
here thrown out, and other, substi¬ 
tuted, more in unison with the whole. 

But our preseiit duty is to notice 
this work as a pro luction of the arts 
of Englind ; and In ro mrrt. as liir as 
regard* the historical plate., be con¬ 
fessed a sad w.iul of unity and con¬ 
sistency of parts, w hich, although an 
evident and cardinal reijuisite in liie 
conducting of such an historical scries 
as tint ot the Holy Scriptures, does 
not ajipear even to have been thought 
of by IMr. Mackbn, the original pro¬ 
jector ; tlic necessary coiisccpifnce of 
which is, that a* the liook is turned 
over, the several personages, as they 
recur, look so unlike themselves, that 
tlic spectator's imagination, instr'ad of 
being assisted in torming adi*f|iiat.! 
conceptions of the patriarchs ami the 
prophets, is kept in a state of jierpe- 
tual distraction—as much so as if it 
had been an object witli the con¬ 
ductor and piiblisliiT to display the 
glorious uncertainties ot the painter’s 
art; to baffle all identity of characters 
and persons, and to cause the scoffer 
to exclaim, “ Lo! here is Christ, and 
Lo! there is Christ." Who shall dis¬ 
criminate between Jesus Christ and 
Judas Iscariot? What w'ould lie 
thought of a theatrical manager who, 
in getting up the tragedy of "Richard 
or Macbeth, should order a different 
performer to personate the hero in 
every scene? What would be thought 
of an audience that would endure such 
insult to their eyes and iindei'stand- 
ing ? Yet the subscribers to llie Bible 
and the Shakspeare stood idly by, 
and allowed Maeklin and Boydell to 
practise these grossnesses with impu¬ 
nity ; and the legislature granted diem 
lotteries, because forsooth, their pro- 
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feir^oit of tlieir own wishes and 
calculations! 

But even when severally consider¬ 
ed, many of these plates arc disgrace¬ 
ful, both in design and execution, to 
all parties concerned. We now open 
upon the pictured risit of Nicode~ 
tuns, where the Saviour looks ridicu¬ 
lously constrained and imbecile; and 
upon **Veter (k'inni>g Chnxt," and 
“ Peter's Jifpcntmice," both of them 
as historical comjiositions, beneath 
criticism, and very badly engraved. 
There is no apostle but must deny such 
aChrist, as Tukjsham has here present¬ 
ed (0 us; and there is no prophet who 
would care a fig about a disciple so in¬ 
significant as this Peter of PELIJCHTNI. 
They are only fit to be indicted by the 
Bridge-street Association. Nor arotlie 
Opera-looking Patriardus of Hamil¬ 
ton' much belter. There is a simpering 
Rachel completely Hirtolozzified, 
whirh, v.itluts illmaniifrctuicd cut-out 
stage, scenery cl a back ground, fails 
noi to remind us of the lirst'slepping 
forward of an atiected young Signora 
in a Haymarket ballet. 

Ill the present edition these plates 
an; of coiir.'.c re-iiitioduccd, and the 
majority of them, alas! are in a state 
so lamentably vorii, that although 
they bear the names of some of the 
most respettable artists, they aie 
scarcely worthy even of Iho-’cthat are 
Jeastso. For the credit of IJaitolozzi 
and the rest, at least one-third of the ■ 
historical engravings should have been 
omitted, and ol the remainder how 
many thousand of what had previously 
Irecn printed, should have been in¬ 
serted at the cornens ; but the truth is, 
tliL-y were unfit to be reprinted at all. 
Carlell should never liave bought 
them, and Slacklin’s executors should 
liave sheathed with them one of their 
Liverpool merchant vessels. So holy 
a covering might have saved both (he 
ship and the new edition from foun¬ 
dering. Pleasantry apart, it behoves 
us to add that, notwithstanding many 
of these historical pieces are unworthy 
both of the high pretensions and the 
lofty promises that were set forth in 
print, yet some of them, when taken 
iodividoally and detached from the 
rest of the publication, are of a re¬ 
deeming character,.—which word we 
do not here employ in the way of 
equivoque, or as attacliiug to it any 
religious sense reflected from the 
New Testament. 


Of these the best are engraved by 
Sharp (lately deceased) and by the 
elder Heath. We shall proceed to 
enumerate some, without regarding 
their chronological order, but taking 
them as they come. And here it will 
be found,—and is worthy of remark 
from the booksellers,—^thal in propor¬ 
tion as the plates have been well en¬ 
graved at the first, they have with¬ 
stood the svear and tear of the prin¬ 
ter’s hand. 

Boaz smilten ivHh the Char7ns of 
Hhi/i, we think may lie placed at the 
head of these, both wifii regaid to de¬ 
sign and execution* lliougii really, as 
engravings,—siuce it iiiiglit seem invi¬ 
dious to confer any po.sitive prei'er- 
crice between this, w Inch is engraved 
by ITeutli, and the best ol Sharp's, we 
must beg to leave the reader to his 
orvn conclusions, 'i’he style of the 
engraving is here bold and elegantly 
simple, and therefore suited to the 
subject and to the dimen.sioas of the 
figures; a just discrimination of the 
characters and textures of the objects 
reprcsenicdis united with great vigour 
and great delicacy also, of niamiul 
execution. The figure and expression 
of Boaz, thoiigb souicwhat loo young, 
is modest, manly, beiievolciit, and 
sufiicienlly interested tor this early 
scene of the drama of Ruth. The- 
heroine stoops to glean and to con¬ 
quer. She IS a clianning, Rapliael- 
c.sque sort of delicate young widow, 
and having made her obeisance to 
her kinsman, the “ mighty man of 
wealth,” is pleading with the simple 
pathos which distinguishes these early 
writings—Why have 1 found grace 
in thine eyes tliat thou shouldest take 
knowledge of me, seeing 1 am a 
stranger 

The two females beyond Ruth, she 
who is binding the sheaf, and she 
who is standing further among the 
corn, and whose attention is very na¬ 
turally engaged by what is passing 
on the fore-ground, (but more espe¬ 
cially the former) have a grace much 
resembling that of Raphael on his 
happiest occasions. And the old bald 
man, who is engraved with great 
vigour and richness, is evidently that 
servant of Boaz who “ was set over 
the reapers," and by whom he had just 
been informed “whose damsel” was 
before him. 

IIow entirely Mr. Stotharo ba.s 
been possessed by the proprieties and 
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demand s of his subject, is also seen 
in the etiect of the vertical sun on the 
landscape aud figures. This carries 
us at once to a tropical climate at the 
season of harvest; and the whole 
scene,including themountainous hack- 
grouiidand distant buildings and palm- 
trees, has an air completely oriental. 

■ The work contains otlier subjects 
from the masterly jioncil of Stotiiard, 
among which is a fine composition of 
Javoirs Dreaiii^ with the ascending 
and descending Angels, and another 
worthy of Jlaphael himself, of the 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds, 
but they are less ably engraved than 
the above. 

It will he but justice to Hamilton 
—wc owe it indeed to his manes, after 
wliat wo liavo said of the theatrical, 
or rather opcralical, character, which 
prevails in Ins works, and of which 
the present Bible affords but tooimuiy 
examples—-to speak also of the best 
of tliese his biblical performances. 
By the way, how deplorable it is to 
observe that the commissions given to 
liistoriral painters, by this sailor-boy 
of a patron and publisher, to whom 
the public gave such unbounded and 
gi'oiiiidlesscoiifideiicc, should be in an 
Jnvel^e ratio to their real merits. But 
to speak of the academician Hamil¬ 
ton,—the best of his Bible subjects is 
clearly Manoah's Sacrifice, when the 
angel announced the conception of 
Samson. 'J'lie figures of Manoah and 
his wife are composed with consider¬ 
able academical skill, and with some¬ 
thing of llie simplicity of the aiiliqiie. 
The attitude and expression of the 
latter is peculiarly reverential, aud 
therefore well suited to the miracu- 
ous occasion. And in the spiritual, 
buoyant, self-support of the angel is a 
degree of grandeur mingled with ce¬ 
lestial grace, which must appear ex¬ 
tremely appropriate when we come to 
compare the pictured comment with 
tlie scriptural text. Ilis pointing up¬ 
ward, too, —which he does with an air 
so angelic,—is in perfect unison with 
the words which he addresses to Ma- 
noali. “ If thou offer a burnt olfer- 
jiig thou must otter it to the Lord." 
This sentiment of profound veneration 
probably could not otherwise be so 
well expressed. 

Let the critical reader consider here 
whether the impressive effect on the 
miud, of spiritual buoyancy, which 
we have noticed above, be not owing, 
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in great part, to the feet of the angel 
being wisely hidden behind the smoke 
and flame from the sacrifice, and to 
the outspVead wings ? We think it is j 
an asceniling angel can have no occa¬ 
sion for feet; but perhaps this is 
rather too much of a peep behind the 
scenes, for those who are not aitists, 
and too metaphysical for some of 
those who arc: tliose alone among 
our readers who are curious to as¬ 
certain through what avenues and by 
mpus of what prior associations the 
mind is affected by painting, will 
thank us for this part of our critique. 
We shall close our remarks with re¬ 
questing the reader’s attention to the 
text of Judges, xiii. If), 20, which the 
painter has so ably illustrated. 

*• So Manoah took a kid with a 
meat offering, and offered it upon a 
rock unto the Lord; and the angel of 
the Lord did woiidrouslp, and Ma¬ 
noah and his wife looked on. 

“For it came to pas.s, when the 
flame went up towaixi heaven from off 
the ahar, fhat the angel of the Lord 
ascciKied in tlie flame of the altar, 
and Manoah and his wife looked on 
it, and tell on their faces to tlie 
ground." 

The present is so superior to other 
of the works of this artist that it seems 
the production of another mind; aud 
we turn to it, from such works as his 
“ Touching the Hem of Christ's Gar¬ 
ment," and his “ ulngcl appearing 
to Cornelius," with sm prise border¬ 
ing on incredulity. Manoah's Sacrifice 
is also one of the be«t uigrai'ings that 
Barlojozzi has executed fur#his Bible, 
wherein there are loo many that bear 
his name without Ins merit. 

Sharp’s print of The Angel de- 
stroi/iug Ihe Assyrian Camp, after De 
Loutheubourg, is also an admira¬ 
ble work., The angel here is of the 
very same class,—and to the full as 
grand and as good—as that which has 
been so much celebrated from the pen 
of Addison, and pcrliaps is even bet¬ 
ter concc'veil, for though he 

« Rides in the whirlwind and directs 
the storm 

the spectator does not see his face, 
and is therefore left to imagine whe¬ 
ther or not he is 

“ Pleas’d the Almighty's orders to per¬ 
form.” 

The dead and the dying Assyrian 
warriors, who bestrew* the ground, 
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are engraved in an excellent histori- 
tal style; the plaje and chain ai- 
mour, ana (he textures of the sur¬ 
faces of sliields, drapery, fur, and flesh, 
being ably discriminated, and in close 
rc-Pinblance with the original pic¬ 
ture. 

There is another engraving con¬ 
taining an angel, of a somewhat 
dili'erent character from the<e. It is 
entitled the ant/el stopping Baalam^ 
and is from the pencil of Nohth- 
coTE, who surely will have something 
to learn when he gets to heaven. We 
shall venture to criticise it in a couple 
of a sort otjett di^esprit epigrams, 
which,—happening to be in a funny 
mood—occurred to us some years ago, 
when wc lirst beheld the original pic¬ 
ture, and saw at a glance how much 
he donkey was the best jinrt of it, and 
now entirely the angel \ui3 the worst, 
rile plate is ctiguived by Filtler in 
his medioae, and not in his very 
best style. 

Nortticote a miracle has brought to pass, 
Au uss-like angel, an angelic a«s. 

Again— 

To exalt Homer’s heiws ’tis said. 

He engaged all the gods in their fracas; 
So \orthcoie to deify hin, 

Has chang'd.io an angel, a jack-ass. 

The Maries at fhe Sepulchre of 
Christ, by SiiAiiP, after the acade¬ 
mician Smihke, is another of the best 
engravings contained in this book. 
The Maries are beautiful; especially 
she who hlanris erwi, and surprised 
at beholding the angel in the intorior 
of the s(^ijl>-hra; biif the angel him¬ 
self appears w ilb d irki-hcircles round 
bis eye-:, which cives him somewhat 
of tlio ridiculou's air of wearing spec- 
tachs; a want of keeping which w'e 
suspect to be the fault of the engraver. 

The Afopp of Christ, by the same 
arlisi, ui:a- CosWAY, has also great 
merit as an engraving; particularly the 
head ot the Saviour. 

We next o|ien upon a good en¬ 
graving from ihe f/urin of Bhomi.h:y, 
of which the subject is Christ ap- 
peasing the storm, after Df, Lou- 
THBRBotrna. I'lu! raging sea, the 
tempestuous sky, the old boat in 
which the divine party are embarked, 
the alarmed disciples, and the Saviour 
calmly rebuking the elements, are all 
characteristically expressed, and the 
effect of the whole is powciful with¬ 
out violence* But alas! this plate is 


more sadly worn, or worse printed 
than some others; and we confess (he 
luving been obli^ to refer to a proof 
in our own folio, in order to discover the 
above merits. We have remarked 
above, that Macklin’s employment of 
historical paiiiteis has generally been 
in an inverse ratio to their merits. 
We were led to this remark chiefly by 
observing how few of tbest; prints 
were engraved after Stothard, JEley- 
nolds, and West, and that there were 
noneafter Romney; but Opii‘:— having 
painted a toleiably fair proportion, 
con.-ideriiig his rank aiul talent—is an 
exf;e,plion. 

In his liislorical compositions, Opie 
is devoid of ornament, and of every 
spe. ies of redundance. Ills charac¬ 
ter.', aio simple, apostulicdl, and ap- 
paiciilly laktufrom chosen individual 
iiioililri ill common life. He seems 
thus to IklVc si.ppo'rd that he nvoirled 
sophisricatiou; and that by kevpiug 
Ifii liom refinement he came nearer to 
nature. The Jewish Priest, with his 
energetic breadth of nose, who (in the 
print engraved by ILvui.) raerci- 
Ichhly stnhtung JIphtha's tian^hicr, is 
evidently a portrait, and appears in 
some other ot the works of 0()ie. Ilis 
stories in general are ably told, and 
bis eflects poweifiil aud imposing. 
Hut his figures appear gigantic when 
coinpaied witii those of the other 
painters of this Hible; aud the im¬ 
pressiveness of his chiaro scuro, being 
in great part owing to his dark back¬ 
grounds, and to his canvas being 
crowded with tall figures. Ids seriji- 
tural events perJiaps have too much 
the air of transactions in coal-holes. 
Who would suppose that the sceiie of 
t'le .'•acrifice of Jephtha’s daughter was 
the interior of a temple ? 

Among the best of Opie’s Bible 
woi ks is “ the Lord of the vineyard," 
engraved by Hall, though the plate 
is now in a sad state. The hard¬ 
working and discontented vineiikesser, 
who “ fias borne the burden and beat 
of the day,” is characteristically dress¬ 
ed, and the expression of his coun¬ 
tenance true to the occasion; nor is 
that of the Lord of the vineyard a 
wkit less so. Observant, keen, rea¬ 
soning, and firm to his purpose, he 
says, as plain as a picture can speak, 
“ Friend, I do thee no wrong. Didst 
thou not agree with me for a penny?” 

But the peculiar and distmguishing 
feature of this work—that wherein it 
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from, Is an improvement 
on all on;iamented Billies, and indeed 
all other books, tliat preceded it, is. 
Its learned series of vignette em- 
beltuhments. We . wish they had 
been uniformly vrell engraved; but 
some of them have been degradingly 
tmnufactured, and chiefly at the 
Heath school, so as to place them on a 
footing liitle better than that of the 
most ordinary wood>cuts. 

For the designing of these, the 
public is indebted to the learning pd 
fertile fancy, the poetical conception, 
the taste for *mysticism, and the re¬ 
ligious enthusiasm, of the late Royal 
Academician Dk Loutiierbouur. 
They consist partly of matters of fact 
and of costume, and partly of illus¬ 
trations of those religious mysteries 
with which the Hebrew Scri[)tures are 
pregnant. For example— 

At the beginning of the Pentateuch 
is placed a composition consisting of 
the tablets of the decalogue; the rod 
of Moses; the censer, breast-plate, 
and other of the sacerdotal ornaments 
of Aaron; the sword of Joshua; the 
curtain of the Tabernacle; one of 
those most ancient of books on um¬ 
bilical rollers, which are referred to by 
Moses, l)Ut which are no longer ex¬ 
tant, with the tmmpet which sounded 
from Smai, and an indication of the 
lightnings that flashed from its sum¬ 
mit when the Law was delivered unto 
Moses. On the same principle, the 
furniture of an Oriental harvest-field 
constitutes the head-piece to the book 
of Kuth. On its fore-ground are the 
broad sheltering straw hat used by 
gleaners in those warm latitudes; the 
vase of vinegar, which apixinrs to 
have been their harvest drink, ox field 
refreshment; the reaping-hook, glean¬ 
ings of Ruth, and the sandals men¬ 
tioned in chap. iv. The back-ground ' 
is a pile of corn sheaves; a play of 
faint radiance beyond which, may be 
supposed jioetically to allude to the 
distant results of this history of Ruth; 
namely, the birtli of her grandson 
David, or even the coming of Christ. 
In other vignettes we have the vic¬ 
tims, altars, and implements of the 
ancient rite of sacrifice; the decollated, 
head of Sisera; the sword of Gideon; 
and the bugle trumpet and pitcher 
containing a lamp, which that chosen 
servant of God employed in his stra¬ 
tagem against.the Midianitish host; 
the gates of Gaza, with their massy 
E. M. August, 1824. ■ 


furniture, which Sampson left on the 
hill,&e.&c. • ■ " 

These are matters of costume and 
of historical fact; but De Lbuther- 
bourg sometimes alludes.tO the mys¬ 
tical passages of holy writ, and often 
with a tuuch of poetry, and even of 
sublimity. As an instance:—^We are 
taught by Ibe Pentateuch that Je¬ 
hovah buried Moses “ in a valley in 
the laud ofMoab, but no man know- 
eth of his sepulchre unto this day,” 
To penetrate this obscurity, and re- ■, 
present his sepulchre, was bold—-was ' 
almost, and to a timid mind qui&, 
like treading on f(.rbiddea ground{ 
but the Scfiptuics had not said 

“ Hence avauni! »ii» holy grouod” 

to the reverential and enthusiastic 
De Loutherbourg; and, finding a 
certain space to fill, he has presented 
us with a simple stone, inscribed in 
the Hebrew language and cltaracter 
with the words Mortal remains of 
Mosesbut clouds are rolling around . 
it, and from above beams the sacred 
name of the Deity, also in the Hebrew 
character. This was originally the 
tail-picture to the book of Deuter¬ 
onomy ; but in the reprint there un¬ 
luckily remained not space for its 
insertion; and Mr. Landseer, to , 
whose care the re-arrangement of 
these vignettes was consigned, un- , 
williog that the public should lose 
this grand and simple thought, has 
placed it at the end of Numbers, 
wheie he found space for it, and 
where it stands with nearly equril 
propriety, because in chap, xxvii.- 
the judgment of Heaven is passed on 
Moses for his misconduct at the time ■ 
of the strife of the congregation, and 
the period of his mortal life is pre¬ 
dicted. 

Otherof these vignette compositions 
are yet more abstruse and mysterious, 
as those to the Proverbs and tlie 
Song of Solomon; Mr. Landseer’s 
descriptions of which are too long to 
be here inseited. The following 
shorter one of the same mystic kinrL 
closes the book of Malachi, and of 
course the Old. Testament. It de¬ 
picts “the religious triumphs of a . 
fervid heart, impressed with the name 
and merits of the Messiah, over Sin, 
and Death, of which the serpent and;,, 
scull are’ the emblematic represen*',t- 
tatives. The light of truth here ema-^, 
nates from the Hebrew word Jehovah j 

A A 
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• ivhich, in its,primitive mean- 
ingt c6ptprehends tife ubiquity, eter* 

. W^«and self^eitistence, of the source 
itf ril light; and a reflected ray from 
ifiie star of fiethlehem, with which the 
heart is impressed, agonizes the ser¬ 
pent below.” 

As some of the tail-pieces were ne¬ 
cessarily displaced, in consequence of 
(he deviations of the reprint from 
the former edition, so a few olhcra 
were wanting; that is to say, where 
books in the first edition had ended 
W)th a full page, there were now, in 
some few instances, hiatuses, or va¬ 
cancies to fill up, which has been 
done by Mr. Landseer in a manner 
.sufficiently approaching to' that of 
De Loutherbourg, not to seem dis¬ 
similar spots; an instance of which 
may he seen in the tail-piece 'to the 
book of Judges, which tail-piece con- 
aists of the young lion that Sampson 
slew in the vineyard of Timnath. In 
"the back-ground, among flower.", &c. 

' are the hives of those bees which, on 
bis return, he found had swarmed in 
the carcase of the lion, a circumstance 
which suggested the famous riddle 
propounded 1^ Sampson to the I’hi- 
listines. 


the Scriptural ntec^, no mason’s 
fool has touchca,'Surrounded by vic¬ 
tims, libation vessels, and implements 
used in the patriafcliial sacrifices. It 
required far more than Voufcne skill 
on the part of the engraver, to in¬ 
dicate by slnifile and sufficient means 
that the flame which flickers about 
the consuming sacrifice has mira¬ 
culously descended from above; and 
he who does not perceive this indi¬ 
cation, loses a I'cfineraeut in the exe¬ 
cution of this cloud, fire, and smoke, 
which the more lasti ful will fail not 
to enjoy. Tlie -altar of rude rtones; 
the immolated lambs; the libation 
vessels and patera, both of antique 
pottery; the sacrificial knite; the 
rustic hatchet of the earliest manu¬ 
facture, and the thanksgiving, or waive 
offering of corn, are all characteris¬ 
tically located; and there is a ge¬ 
neral brightness in the mode of exe¬ 
cution superinduced on the free and 
playful style of etching the foliage, 
corn, and verdant fore-ground, which 
assimilates in point of richnew wiih 
the bold typography of the title be¬ 
neath, and w here a more delicate and 
elaborate engraving would have looked 
dull, and consequently have been much 


Many of these vignettes are en- 
. graved by the elder Landseer, in a 
bold and appropriate style, which has 
obtained ror him great credit with 
(he public, as being suited to the cx- 
presrion of the objects represented, as 
well as to the peculiar style of de¬ 
sign which has rendered De Louthcr- 
bouig superior to all his predecessors 
db the composition of vignettes, and 
the worthy example and pattern of 
most of his contemporaries and suc¬ 
cessors. The rest are by Bromley, 
Heath, Fittler, and Skelton. Among 
the brat, by Landseer, may now be 
reckoned those of Exodus, Ruth, the 
head and the tail-picccs to Judges, . 
the head-pieces to tlue two books of 
Kings, those of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
-the Song of Solomon. We have not 
space for detailed criticisms of these, 

. although as engravings they better 
deserve it than the historical plates, 
Vritb very few exceptions; ana will 
assuredly outlive them; but we can- * 
npt forego a remark or tivo. The first', 
nteutioned, that to tire book ut Ex- " 
(Which in Mackim’s edition 
be found engraved by annlher 
iitist,. and quite in a mistaken style) . 

which, according to 


less to the purpose. 

This latter quality, however, of 
bright vigour, combined wth freedom, 
which, by the way, has been com¬ 
pletely vulgarised in some of those 
imitations of this style to which 
Mr. Hcalh has prostituted his name, 
is common to the Bible vigiieUes 
engraved by Mr. Landseer; and those 
we have mentioned above, together 
with many others by this arti't, epn- 
tained in the sacred volume, are en¬ 
title to the same species of commen¬ 
dation. Let the reader who may be 
able, here turn to the headpieces to 
the two books of Kings, which con 
sist, one of them of masonic iiiqile- 
m'ents, used in the election of t’olo- 
mon’s temple, including thearchitect’s 
elevation of the porch, contiastcd 
with a bit of wilUly broken giound, 
/md the other of ’Hezekiah’s distruc- 
tion of the groves and ni' numeuts of 
idolatry, and he will perceive that 
they are executed in the same general 
style, varied only, as it ought, to be, 
with the varying local demands cf 
the several subjects. 

We have' felt it necessary to dwell 
thas particularly on a few of these 
vi|;uetfos, because many persons are 



accustomed to* pa8i,;^>bellishinents of 
this nature loo hastily, and with too 
little attention to their intrinsic me-' 
rits; and we are reluctant to bring 
oiir own critical talent under sus¬ 
picion of not duly appreciating what 
■we undertake to report upon, or to 
seem less knowing than iEsop’s cock. 

The headpieces to the second book 
of Samuel and first of Chronicles, arid 
that of the poem of Job, namely ; tlie 
destroying angel; the evil genius of 
David, which prompted him to num¬ 
ber tire people; and the suffering pa¬ 
triarch : alao a cherubic head, breath¬ 
ing destruction on ascending bubbles, 
which forms the tailpiece to the book 
of Proverbs, with several otliers of 
considerable merit, are by Bi-omley, 
who presents us always wiih the 
cardinal requisites of good drawing, 
and the results of a good eye forchiaro 
scuro, although but little regardful of 
the graces of manual execution. 
Among the best of Filtler’s, are, the 
headpiece to Genesis and the gourd 
of Jonah; and there is a charming 
headpiece to the Epistle of St, Paul 
to the Hebrews, from the gcaver of 
Heath. It consists .of the infant S^a- 
vioiir dcscenritng towards the disc 
of Earth, holding the mystic branch, 
and accompanied by cherubs. The 
iufantile heads are sweetly touched, 
with an indefiniteness of'feature dic¬ 
tated by good taste; and the fleshy 
style of the figure of Jesus Christ is 
much to the purpose, being sufficiently 
finished, with little work, and no ap¬ 
pearance of labour, and the whole 
well toned and harmonious. The de¬ 
collated head of the 'Baptist in a 
charger, by the same artist, forming 
the tailpiece to the book of St. Mat¬ 
thew, is in elegant taste and style, and 
leaves us to regret that Mr. llcath- 
undertook so many of these plates 
and performed so few. We must 
here quit the engraved embellish¬ 
ments to .T)r. Nares’s new edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, which is dedi¬ 
cated to Ills Majesty. 


The Somerset House Gazette. 

We are sorry to liave to blame 
neighbour Ephraim Hardcastle for 
unduly raising our expectations on 
the subject of “ Engravers in Eng¬ 
land," and the academical state of 
their art, and then impartii:^ no more' 
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than we fiiid in 'his, 43d ‘md 44th 
Numbers, in the lattCT ot the. 

subject appears to be ^eied, Whrt 
he has printed is cbitfjf, rCOpied Aom ‘ 
a book that Is not 
has been cureently known for these 
forty or fifty years past. And why 
our friend Ephraim should deem it 
proper to re^at this, and suppres^s 
Mr. I.andsecr's lecturing on the sub-' 
ject at the Royal Institution; the sub-, 
sequent petitioning of the King, and 
the proceedings of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy thereupon, we can form nid 
conjecture that is at' all satisfac¬ 
tory tous. We wonder Mr. L. does 
not roar out with* old Louis the 
other day, “ Do they suppose 1 ain 
dead.” 

If the correspondent of the Somer-. 
set House Gazette is sp uninformed on 
the subject as to be ignoranFcf these 
matters, Ephraim himself surely knows 
better, and should have supplied biS’ 
omission, and not have been insttii- .. 
mental in virtually falsifying thC- 
English history of the art which be 
undertakes to illustrate; for, to dis¬ 
connect the chain by knocking out ' 
any of its links, is in effect to ralsify 
the history. The Editor must still 
do this, it his correspondent does it 
not, or does it not honestly, unless he 
can endure the idea of having his 
Gazette sullied with those blots which 
we contemplate; and it may be as 
well to inform him that these amount 
to no less tlian to dvle the word house 
from his general title, and to msdre 
another—an oi-tliographical — altera- 
tion,‘in his sub-title; so that it vHU 
nin “ Tire Somerset Gazette, or 
Weekly Miscellany of Fine Arts,” &c. 
Somerset Gazette, because (in this m- 
stance at least) instead of marching 
straight forward to his ostensible mark, 
he springs upwards from his startirig- 
placc, and yaking an ostentatious 
hcad^over-Jieels display, falls short of 
his end; so that something like per¬ 
tinency of application will result from 
this rrformed title; for what can be 
- weaher than to pretend give an 
history of the progress of the jU-treat- 
ment of a commercial art in tiiu com¬ 
mercial country, and suppress, at the 
same time, what is most rebent, and 
therefore most 'impoHant to the pre¬ 
sent situation of the art an^ to.^ 
present times. We trust, therefpi^ 
.that Mr, Hprdc^tle wifi, redeem 'Idmi;,. 
self, and not sllbw sudi sideHclHbi^^ 
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flummery anti fine* compliment as 
aye Wre served up to him by his eu- 
coriespoiulcnf, to hoodwink 
his better discerniucnt; nor abate tiie 
relish winch .we willingly profess to 
have had for the literary and artisti- 
cal dessert with v hich he formerly eu- 
terlained us. Most of his walnuts 
were juicy and fresh shelled—not 
like this which we have just cracked ; 
and his wine w'as tolerably well fla¬ 
voured, though served up in a f/ort/tiH. 


Emi‘a of last Month. 

In our last month’s aiticle on the 
Finn Arts, the printer has committed 
several important erroi-s, which it ho- 
hoves us to cotrect. Imfead of “ Ex¬ 
hibition AT SOMEIUSKT IToCsK,” 
&c. the general heading should have 
been— E.\hiiutiox at thk G.\l. 

EERY OF THE BniTtSH IXSTITl'TION, 

IN Pali. M.all.—I nline 4, iiis^tead of 
** for the sake of thepublic taste of art," 
read, for the sake of the public taste 
and of att. In the 2d column of p. 


71, instead of **'this'tracing of thts 
sisterhood of hearts” read, this tra¬ 
cing of (he sisterhood of the arts. 
In the next pa;re» column 1, instead 
of **/orezf architrave," read frieze and 
arehitravo. In the nexl; cohiran, in¬ 
stead of Ceandi forth issued from his 
pastry shop, read Claude torlh issued, 
&c. In column 1 of page 73, is an 
omission of our own. We have there 
trcuteil of Wibon’s arrival at Venice, 
and bringing with him letters of ro- 
commendation to a certain artist of 
tliat city. From the very acceptable 
biography of Wilson, by Mr Wright, 
we have since learned lltat the Vene¬ 
tian painter was Zuccarclli. In col. 
2 of this page, instead of “ Coi.R 
Uu^h liaiUie,” read Colonel. The 
lu't setileiice in this column, consist¬ 
ing of rtmarkson a Group of Fishcr- 
mt-n, in a picture by Wilson, had 
.some on the author’s lost manuscript, 
which is marred in the pre.ss, and 
which he finds himself unable e.xactly 
to restore. In column 1 of page 74, 
instead of " that about the Oak of 
Arpinum,” read chat about the Oak, 
&;c. 


• “ Your Somerrel House GazetUi of lust Saliinlay 1ms an article on the Rngravings 
of bir IloiierlStraiigi’, the reading of which urged me to ofl'er you thi.s, which 1 submit 
toyour approval, ultei-Htiun, or rejection,-''(p. 2(1B.) Very humble, certainly. The 
Editor did not reject: but did be alter ? or could he ajiprove ?—Ayain, the writer suj s, 
in p. 265, “ Tlift liberal, oainiitl, atnl independent spiril which ehuractenze the page.s 
of the Somersiit House Gazelle, on ail .sulijects of art which come under its notice, 
and the extensive services which it has reiideied to our native school, claioi Uie thanks 
of all British Artists, and the esteem of nil lovers of the various etepartnu-nts ot the 
Pine Atfs which they profess, professor of the Kn^tish A'cAfW ofengruving, 

then, Mr. Editor, allow' me to .vnA>crilie niy grateful arknowledginetits (this is at the 
veiy beginning: Had he not better have ;>»efixeil his name at the conrlusioii ?) for 
tbe hand.ioine manner in which you have a.sserted the claims of the ingenious, who 
have siicce.ssful]y cnltivale<J tliat arduous study. It could not have found a mare ahle 
advocate.’’ Verily, friend Isphraim, wc shall i|(iako fur thee, if thou nrt acccssiblo 
to these anonymous vaultings. 


THE DRAMA. 


Haymauke' 

A NEW comic opera, called The Al~ 
caid, from the. pen of Mr. Kenny, 
was performed for the first time at 
this theatre. The public have been 
so often indebted to the lively vein of 
this writer lor a portion of its amuse¬ 
ments, that they naturally looked 
forward with high expectation when 
it was understood that another drama 
flom the same source was in prepara¬ 
tion. It must be confessed, however 
that The Alcaid, though not without 
some characteristic touche.s, and a 
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portion of'easy and unaffected dia¬ 
logue, is not likely to add much to 
the author’s fame. The two jiromi- 
nent faults are extreme length and 
great complexity, and even-confusion 
of plot. For our own parts we felt 
the latter defects so strongly, that it 
is with doubt and hesitation we pro¬ 
ceed to give the sketch which custom 
requires from, us. Don Christopher 
Toxado (Mr. WiJLUAM Farren) is 
the Alcaid, a person full of the im¬ 
portance of his office, and .so anxious 



The 

to thrust his head itilo other peoples' 
affairs as to be utterly ignorant ol his 
Own. The delusion under which he 
lives, with respect to every member 
of his own family and establishment, 
constitutes the chief point on which 
the humour of the drama turns. 
While he is engaged in extolling their 
domestic virtues, they are contriving 
to indulge themselves in the fashion¬ 
able dissipations of the day. Donna 
Theresina (Mrs. Gt.over), his wife, 
and the fair Rombcl (Miss Pa ton), 
his niece, are particularly attracted 
by a public masquerade; and con¬ 
trive, with the assistance of Pedrosa 
(Mr. Liston ), his secretary, to enjoy 
that amusement. His son Felix, 
(Madame Vestuis), a student of 
Salamanca, another of the domestic 
groupe, jirefers the practice of se¬ 
renading to the studies of the college, 
and he too contrives to deceive t!ie 
old gentleman into an opinion of his 
propriety, llie first misfortune which 
the Alcaid encounters, is that of falling 
in love with the same lady whom his 
son was so fond of serenading; and 
a plot being laid by Dnnnn Fran- 
cisca to discover the individual by 
whom she was persecuted* in song, 
the Alcaid himself is mistaken tor 
the musical wooer. Then come the 
different parties home from the mas¬ 
querade, th e chief magistrate himself 
being of the number. Pedrosa is 
the confident of all j he undertakes to 
conceal the husband's gaiety from the 
wile, the wife’s from the husband, 
and so on. The husband is the first 
to arrive, and him he dispatches to 
his bed-chamber. Then appears 
Donna Theresina with her niece, but 
having lost the key of the door at the 
masquerade, she is thrown into the 
greatest perplexity, and so loud is 
their lamentation over the accident, 
that file Alcaid is awakened from his 
sleep. To his nstonishraent he finds 
his prudent family in full dress at 
that hour, but Mr, Secretary relieves 
their emban'assment after the manner 
of other secretaries, by stating what 
was not exactly the fact. According 
to his account, they had all appeared 
in their finery for the purpose of 
celebrating the Alcaid's birth-day a 
month before it arrived, and he very 
properly expresses his gratitude for 
such a premature proof of their re¬ 
spect. We should Imve mentioned 
before, that his sou, Felix^ having 
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been brought before him by the Al- 
guazils in a mask and domino, which 
he refuses to by aside, is confined in 
his own bed-room for contumacy} 
bat a fool of a servant, which was 
well performed by Mr, HAntRY, slips 
into his place, and thus leaves him at 
liberty to join his congratulations 
with the rest. A confused medley of 
i incidents ensue, which have little 
connection with each other} but the 
wliole concludes with a number of 
marriages, which seem to have sprung 
chiefly from the warm influence of ■ 
masquerading. The worthy Chief 
Magbtrate finds out at last that he 
has been tricked by his whole family} 
so that the ncccs'sity of attending to 
his own affairs, rathtr than to those of 
others, may, we presume, be taken as 
the' moral of the piece. The two 
principal characters were those of the 
Alcaid and his servant Pedrosa, 
They are both well drawn and con¬ 
trasted, but the impression was greatly 
diminished by the confusion of the 
fable, Mr. Fahiien, who sustain^ 
the former, exhibited Iris usual talent 
in the delineation of old men} and 
though Mr. Liston was prevented 
from luxuriating in that broad humour 
w'hich constitutes his forte, there were 
some occasions in which his comic 
dexterity was rendered available. 
Mr. IIabi.ey had more to do as a 
jealous husband than as a servant, 
but he acquitted himself in both ca¬ 
pacities witli talent. Madame Ves- 
THis well became llie dross of the 
young student, and Sang some pleasing 
airs with great effect, and Miss Paton 
■was much applauded in htr songs, 
particularly m the Bravura, with 
which she concluded. Though Mrs. 
Glower and Mrs. Gibbs were among 
the Dramatis Personee, their parts 
were so unworthy of them, that we 
feel It unnecessary to make any com¬ 
ments on the manner of their per¬ 
formance. We have passed over 
some, others for the same reason. 
The whok was well received by the 
audiejce, with the exception of one 
incident. The ,cdlcaid and a lady 
were shut up in a bed-room, undtT 
circumstances which might lead to 
some strange conjectures, and an' 
allusion was very injudiciously made 
to it in the dialogue, which was re-, 
sented by the audience with disap¬ 
probation, We have no doubt that 
the bint will be taken, for it was plain J 
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enough to be under-stood. We know 
not whether our conjecture as.lo the 
TQUsic be correct, but we thought it 
betrayed some evidence of hasty coni- 
po.sition. At least it was very un¬ 
even. Madame Vestuis and Itius 
Paton had each a song in the first 
Act, the merit of which we are very 
willing to subscribe to; the bravura 
of the latter was. perhaps the most 
striking thing in the whole, but m 
some of the other airs there was a 
great want of originality; a fault of 
which we should not conijilain, if it 
had been redeemed in those instances 
by any remarkable degree of skill. 
We shall merely ohscive, in conclu¬ 
sion, that the drama itself not only 
requires, but cannot live without cur- 
taiimeiit; if, however, that course is 
adopted with a liberal hand, lliere is 
still enough of merit in the writing to ‘ 
nfford a fair pro->pect of .'iiccess, 

SONIt.- .V.rii.siwE VrsTiiis. 

My gnuntlei’.s down, niy flag iiiifnrlcil, 
Wljule.’ar my foilinie !>>*, 

For ihee, my love, IM 1 o,m* the world, 

Or win a world in thee! 

Ye.s! thou shall,be iiij jioli.r star. 

O’er youlli’s bewilderiinv (ule, 

To land .9 of promised liliss iifiir, 

My bright and beaming guide ! 

My gamitiel’.s down, <fec, 

SONG,~Hos.\bu.. 

Haste.! haste! 1 pray thee hasie away. 
And -seek ni^ gentle Cavalier, 


And if he ever loved roi^ sky. 

A .grateful heart awaits him here. 
When hi>. bn«li( form niy steps pursued, 
Came he to iiiwk hiy simple, youih? 
Those eyes that oft for pity woo'd, 

Was it not their light of love and truth ? 

Haste! hash)! <t'c. 

SONG—Jablz. 

That wedlock’.s divine. 

May be all very fine, 

VTlien a niiiii has his happiness handy; 
lint wedlock like mine 
Is on gnici to dine. 

Or a maker of imiic!) willmiit hraiidy. 
Heiglio, hei;:ho! to my lot that it ever 
should I'ah, 

■ Like an addle bviia diincc. 

Thus to wod allai once ; 

And no bride-cake, no honey-moon, uo 
nothing afall. 

A', lor me and riiy fair, 

Wc are nmeh such a pair, 

As two s(juiniinge3e.:, or forlorner, 
When one, we suppose, 

T. iov oglm}; the nose, 

And out) for a twist round the corner. 

Heigho, heiglio! *fec. «fec. 

SONG— itoS.VBEL. 

Youth in nrdo'ir proud, 
llrightens all belorc it, 

Like tile tlinndor ejoud, 

l’.i«sicM^’s storm hr-aks o’er it. 

Blit soon the sliower 
On leal and llov.er, 

Glitters in beams more bright than ever; 
So .sliiiie^ tlie tear 
Of doubt and lear, 

Wlien Fortune crowns Love's fonl 
enduavour. 


Exglisii Oper.v-iiciuse. 


On Tbiirsda)', ."ith August, after 
the performance of tlie new musical 
pip,ce called Ver Fra.^r/iitl:, which 
is now enjoying a full popular 
career, iinotlie.r musical production, 
entitled The of Twelve Hours, 
was pvoihiced for the first time. 
To judge, from the infernal evi¬ 
dence., this lijfle pieee seems lobe 
one of the many translations or 
adaptations from the French stage, 
to which wc have he«u .somuel/‘ac- 
customed of late. It is far, however, 
from possessimr that air of vivacity 
whidi many of (Item can boast. We 
are favoured with the appearance 
.of a Caliph and a I’rinress, with a 
.certain number of attendants and 
slaves, but, for any intellectual pur¬ 
poses, ueither tlie conversation nor 
ihe pKfjecls of those distinguished 
|iersoas are calculated to raise diem 
very high in the judgment of the 


world. It fippears from the. plot 
that the Cnli]th (Mr. JL'irn'i.KY) 
had, for some reason unknown, dis- 
mi.^sed and degraded his Minister, 
who had always his true interest at 
heart. It appears also that having 
a son, Tiiuncd. Zeanfccr (Mr. 1’kau- 
m.vn), he. was willing that he should 
marry a neighbouring Princess, 
named Zoraide (Miss IIknuy). in 
order to strengthen his political in- 
leifists, but Nourma (Miss Kelly), 
(ho daughter of the late Vizier, 
whom he had unju.stly degraded, 
contrives to engage his afl'eetions so 
far that he at length prefers her 
for his daughter-in-law. To this 
arrangement there is one strong ob- 
jeclion hks .sun is so fur from en¬ 
tertaining (he same inclination, that 
Nohrma is (he object of hw dislike. 
Then comes the heroine into action. 
She persuades the Caliph to ivsign 



the Government into her hands for 
the space, of twelve hours, in the 
course of which time she engages to 
perform great exploits. That pro¬ 
mise the lady keeps inucli belter 
than political aspirants generally 
do, for she not only reconciles father 
and son together, but wins theaflec- 
tiuus of that son to herself by her 
kind attentions to him while con¬ 
fined as a,prisoner. .C^c«;;gcr ima¬ 
gines all the while that he is in¬ 
debted to Zornidc, while Nouvtna is 
his real bcncfactiTss. The denoup.- 
mt-nt is produced by the di.scovcry of 
his inislake at the end of the twelve 
hours, when, after a previous inter¬ 
view, he is introduced tri Xounna on 
the throne, to whom he vows eternal 
fidelity. Upon these slight ma¬ 
terials the drama is founded. It has 
theu’efore !)nt little to recommend it 
on the score of incident. Theprin- 
eipal scene was tlurl in wdiieh the 
Cniip/i, feeling Ihc'waut of llie power 
he had resigned, exhibits some iin- 
j)atiencc for its recovery, and his 
fair substitute avails herself of the 
circuinstiineo to rally him on his 
ambitjon. Miss Kf.lly, who, always 
avails herself with success, of the 
slightest oppnrtimiiies, made the 
most of this situation, and IMr. 
Bautley seconded her rfiorls by 
maiiift*sting tlio uneasiness which is 
natural to sii.spended authority. Mr. 
W. Uhapman had (he part of a 
eoiirtier to perform, in which there 
was not much for him to do; and 
Mr. Peauman had some songs to 
execute, and was once encored. 
'I'hcre is little more to say than that 
tin; piece was W’cll received upon tlie 
whole, without being applauded in 
that warm manner which pi'omiscs 
a successful run. The coinmeneing 
chorns possessed merit, and the act¬ 
ing W'as good thnnighout. Situation 
aiid dialogue, or hustle and proces¬ 
sion, should charaotcrizc a. drama 
not dejwnding altogether upon its 
musical display, but in the pre.sent 
instance wc had (he languor of tlie 
Last, wlthoiU cither its intrigue or 
its magnificence. Tlie house wjvs 
crowded in all parts, for, as we have 
already stated, the first perfornuuico 
of the eveniiig has beeome an es- 
talilishcd favourite with the town. 

Miss Stephens made her first 


appearance at this Theatre on the 
11th, and vras received, as usual, 
with the most cheering applause. 
Our respect for this dellghttul vo¬ 
cal is t i nd uccs ns, however, to men tion 
that (he people came to hear We- 
hek’s music, through the very Hweet 
medium of her voice, and that those 
who knew any thing about the mat¬ 
ter were astonished and grieved, 
■when slie overchai-ged it with orna 
inent to sucli a degree as to change 
the effect and destroy its meaning. 
We allude most particularly to her 
grand seena, w'hich is essentially* 
graeefni, as it is twtvd. It is not 
framed to hear any thing of adven- 
titidiis decoration, and thdu'gh liber¬ 
ties may he taken with the works 
of certain of onr .English composers 
(and, peiImps, with benefit to them)' 
they arc not. to be rashly attempted 
upon the cA(>f d'centre pf a greaKJer- 
man master. Ever)' lady will go 
to hear Jliss Stephens in -dgne#, > 
and every lady will be delighted 
with her, //*.she does not persist in 
putting her own music to (he part— 
for, on Satin day, the Iran.sformation 
was so perfect, that, hut for the 
orchestra,- Wehek Jiimseif would 
not liave recognised the favorite off¬ 
spring of his genius. We, therefore, 
implore Miss Stephens to adhere 
rigidly to her and not to intro- 
dnee “ Excursions and Alarums.” 
When she has consented to tliesc 
trammels, (he “ Freischiilz” will he 
(he best gotten-up piece that a sum¬ 
mer theatre ever presented. Uy 
its inspiration, Brauam, has started 
into an actor. Mtv Be,nnett,, ac¬ 
cused of imitating MacrkADV, 
plays Caspar better than his proto¬ 
type could do it.—Mr. T, 1*. CooKP, 
is a devil every inch of him; and 
(hough last not least, Mr. BaHTLe:y 
is, ill this, as in eveiy thing else, 
easy, natural, and rcsiit*c(ahle.—We 
must say a Avord of Miss Noe.l, 
upon (lie C(‘ssioti of Ikt part—not a 
parting Avord, for Ave hope to see her 
often. She is an interesting person, 
of ronsitlerahle musical ability, 
Avithoiit an atom of aifeetatioii, and 
AA'c do trust (hat she will soon over¬ 
come the ti 111 idlty which has hither¬ 
to inijicded the full dcvelopcmenl of 
her talent. 
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Thi? festive scene presented a most 
magnificent and imposing appeanmca 
on his Majesty's biilh day, which was 
celebrated with evtiy species of no¬ 
velty and attraction, and an iniuiensc 
concourse was assembled on the 
occasion, amounting piobably, at one 
period, to about twelve or fourken 
thousand persons. The entertaiu- 
ments of the evening w'cre most ju¬ 
diciously at ranged. The first, in 
point of order, as well as challeng¬ 
ing priority of notice on account 
of its merits, was a very clever and 
efiective piece of music,—a “Eiith- 
day Ode,'’expressly compovod for the 
occasion by Mr. Rooicn. It is a com¬ 
position which fully sustains the rcpit- 
ration which Ihis gentlotnan has al- 
teady attained, and the high promise 
he has given of first-rate eminence as 
a musical composer, and would have 
.stood the test of crtlicism in an as¬ 
sembly more adap'cd to severe exami¬ 
nation. We cannot pass froiu the 
musical department without bearing 
testimony to the brilliant efiect which 
Miss WiTHAM produced in tlm execu¬ 
tion of the very difficult song of ‘ Even 
as the Sun.’ There was a sweetness 
and delicacy in her tones combined 
with extraordinaiy power, such as one 
is not prepared to hear at a place of 
this description ; and from the speci¬ 
men of her powers which she dis¬ 
played, united to liur personal attrac¬ 
tions, there can be no doubt, that if 
she can tlirow aside a little of that 
timidity, which becomes her so much, 
but which is quite opposed to public 


performances, .she must become a very 
gi'ncral favoiirile. Mis9 Waite is also 
cutiilcd to commendation for her first, 
but successful delivery of ‘ Should he 
upbraid.’ ‘ Polly Hopkins’ went off 
wiih the accustomed honours. Mr. 
Bj.ackmohe’8 evolutions were truly 
suiprising, and excited mixed emo¬ 
tions of terror and astonishment. 
MM»ieur flicAN Robert, the French 
jugclcr, puziled the vulgar by his 
.LXiiaordinary skill. Hut the grand 
and splendid exhibition of tiic even¬ 
ing, were the lire- work s, which really 
challenge aiij' desenplion to exagge¬ 
rate their c.xtraordi^ry brilliancy. 
'i he firsi display consisted of a large 
pit cc, ixhihiling the woids “God 
Save the King.’’ 1’hc representation 
of the sun surrounded by stars was 
(|uite superb. The finale, displaying 
tJie words “ Vivat Hex,” was mag¬ 
nificent in the exlicme, and <|iiite 
electrified the numerous spectators; 
hut to enumerate all the amusements 
would he almost as difficult as to 
reckon the countless multitudes who 
enjoyed the scene, and who all 
seemed highly delighted with their 
evening’s enlerlainineiit. The com¬ 
pany consisted of all classes ul people, 
and amongst the crowd, vve observed 
the Russian, Portuguese and Dutch 
j'\ nibassadors, the Earl of Ormond, 
l.ady Burgoine, and Colonel Murphy. 
We regret to be obliged to add. that 
the light-fingered gentry were busy 
on the occasion, and that one lady 
lost her watch. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


PoETH Ameiuca still the all-ab¬ 
sorbing object of attention in Euro¬ 
pean politics; and, unless we greatly 
mistake, it will continue more and 
more to be so, until an overpowering 
blaze of light shall unexpectedly 
break in upon m. Indeed we happen 
to know, from extraordinary sources, 
that a scheme has long been in con¬ 
templation respecting that poition of 
thj^orfd, so Vast, n,» magnificent, so 
samiroe in its m.'uio, that when the 
moment for developcmenl shall arrive, 
it will astonish one part of mankind 
tusl, the other. TAe Courier 


has by some means obtained an ink¬ 
ling of the subject; ' it has consc- 
<iucn(ly within a week or two dwelt 
largely in mystification; but '/Vie 
Courier is not essentially in the 
secret; or if it be, it has not allowed 
its readers to participate in the acqui¬ 
sition. More of this hereafter. At 
present, all thijt we feel ourselves at 
iibeity (o say is, that the measures 
alluded to arc such as must conduce 
to the interests of Britain, and we 
trust, to tliose of the whole civilized 
world. The scheme is altogether 
worthy of the comprehensive and en • 
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lightened politics of the nineteenth 
century. 

Colombia seems to be making great 
effoits it) support'-of its inrlependeiioc, 
and it is by no means improbable 
that that state —we do not say, that 
repuftlic —may be .amongst the first of 
the South American states'whose in¬ 
tegrality wfill be acknowledged by 
the European powers. On this point, 
hi.wever, re speak only conjeCturally. 
It does not iippear to us, that the 
reported destruction of the royalist 
■array in l*em, by JSolivar and the 
Colombian's, with the conseyiient 
restoration of Lima and Callao to the 
cau?e of the Independents, is likely to 
produce any decisive or permanent 
result. 

The war between the Lriti^h go¬ 
vernment and the Burmese nation in 
India, has assumed an aspect rather 
more serious tlian was originally anti¬ 
cipated. For several years the Bur¬ 
mese have been making encroacli- 
ments on the eastern fronti. r of Chit¬ 
tagong ; the British held, and consi¬ 
dered ihemsclyes cntitlerl to hold, pos¬ 
session of the island of Shapuree ; 
their right was centeted; negotia¬ 
tions ensued; and in the nidst of 
these negotiatiqiis, (Sopfernber 24, 
1823) a Burmese iurce ol about 1000 
men attacked and gained posses sum 
of the island, alter killing throe sepoys 
and wounding three others. 'J'lie 
island was recovered in Novem- 
her, and occupied by the English till 
the 12ih of December, when an epi¬ 
demic disorder having made its ap- 
ponranco among the troops, they were 
withdrawn. A paity oi Biiimesc 
liindLd, set fire to a hut, and rctiied. 
In the Micceerliiig month, Mr. Chew, 
commander of the company’s ship 
bophia, then lying in the river Haatj 
received an invitation from the Bur¬ 
mese authorities to visit them at 
Mangdoo, a station in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 'I hc invitation was accepted, 
and Mr. Chew, Mr. Boyce, and tight 
Lascars were treacherously seized and 
imprisoned. Remonstrances having 
been ineirectually made, the war 
commeiictxl. Mr. Chew and his 
companions, however, have since been., 
liberated. The general inference 
drawn fiom the latest advices is, that 
the struggle will be severe, but that 
no apprehension need be enter¬ 
tained respecting the ultimate result. 
The euemy had poured down in great 
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force, .and some smart sfckmislies, 
with loss on both sides, had taken 
place. Subsequently, and in Addi¬ 
tion to the troops which had been 
sent from the Preddency of Bengal 
towards the eastern frontiers of the 
toujpany’s territories, orders were 
given for strengthening the English 
a."my, by 3000 men from Bombay, 
and 7000 from Madras. The aggre¬ 
gate force was to rendezvous at Ran¬ 
goon, the principal sea-port of the 
Bttnnesc, and to march thence to the 
capital of Arnerapoora, in the interior, 
—a distance of three hundred mites. * 
At Sierra Leone, wo regret to ob¬ 
serve, the aspect of affairs is much less 
favourable. The -levy of two black 
regiments in Africa, and the forma-, 
tion, from convict^ of two white regi¬ 
ments, have been ordered, with some 
other reinforcements; but still, we 
much fear that the force will not be 
found adequati; to the severe necessity 
of tliG case. I>jj.patches dated the 
31st of May, from Colonel Sutherland, 
at Cape Coa't Castle,.( Vide London 
(inzette of August 3,) have commu¬ 
nicated the particulars of another en¬ 
gagement w ilh the Asharitees. After 
a sanguinary conflict of more than 
five hours, the enemy having sustained 
a serious loss in killou, wounded, and 
prisoners, retired pu cipifately. The 
retreat continued two days; but the 
king of tliu Ashantces subsequently 
joined his ainiy with reinluicemcnts, 
which it was tslimaled would increase 
the number of his troops to 10,000 
men. It is lamentable to know that 
the Fanlees, Ac. conducted themselves 
during the l>atllc in a inauuur ex¬ 
tremely unsatisfactory to Major Ciiis- 
Iiolii). An attack opoii the iiupuifaut 
port of Cape Coast Castle was appre¬ 
hended. The Uti-sl advices announce 
that the rains and sicLly season had 
set in very scvcrciy, and were inflict¬ 
ing a dreadful mortably amongst the 
European troops and merchants. The 
inferences which we are compelled to 
draw from a perusal of Mr. Dupuis's 
“ Jour lal of a Residence in Asliautec," 
Just published, are, that the informa-' 
tion given by that gentleman to the 
Africim Company, did not ^tceive the 
attention to which it was entitled; 
that the power, intellectual and plre- 
sical, of the Ashantecs, was absinduy 
and unjustly despised; and that the 
interests of the public were most cul¬ 
pably sacrificed to private advantage. 

B B 



1 so f^icw of Public Affairs. 


From our West Indma pob-t^MOjis 
the accounts are far from sitisfactniy. 
Insurrections were actually brotkui^ 
out in several places, and j;r;‘at alaiin 
felt in others. 

A recent negotiation hetwton ti;e 
rroncli government and that of Ihiyt'i 
has been terminated, by the black 
emperor's obtaining from Franco the 
undisputed so\creignty of his doini- 
nions, on- condition of bis paying 
.^000,000 fiancs, to indemnify the 
ex-proprictors of St. Domingo. 

We rejoice to find, by tlie London 
Gazette of August 17, that tiie differ¬ 
ences Itetween this country and the 
Regency of Algiers, were satisfactorily 
arranged on the 26th of July, and that 
hostilities had accordingly ceased. 
The same Gazette records a most ex¬ 
traordinary instance of naval prowes«, 
in the destruction of an Algerine 
brig of war, moored alongside the 
•walls of the loitrcs.s of Bona, by the 
boats of his STajesty’s ship ^'a!ad, 
under the coniinand of Lieutcmiit 
Qnin, of that ship. It was an exploit 
that w-onld have done honour to a 
Nelson. 

We roust plead guilty to the charge 
of having felt less interest in the ex¬ 
isting struggle hetweoa the Turks and 
Greek.s, than many of our contempo¬ 
raries j not because we are apathetic 
in the cause of liberty, but fhnti an 
impression on our minds, amounting 
almost to conviclion, that the struggle 
in question can lead to no heneiir lal 
termination. As far, however, as the 
common cause of humanity i.s con- 
cerned, we ft el deeply for the deplor¬ 
able sacrifice of human life which has 
been reptalediy and ineffectually made 
in the progress of the t ontest. Ano¬ 
ther tnily melancholy affair has 
occurred. About die 2d of July, a 
Turkish naval force appeared off* the 
island of Tspaia, a little to the norlh- 
west of Scio. The island is small, 
but the inhabitants were considered 
able mariners, and men of dcicrmmed 
courage. 'Ifi.- Turks obtained posses¬ 
sion, after a lo8<, it is said, of 15,000 
men, wherj the surviving Ispariots, 
resolving net to sufi'er their wives and 
daughterb to fall into the power of 


tin; enemy, assembled the remaining 
population of the island in the fort, 
;nid blew* themselves up, involving 
mnltitiides of their conquerors in the 
•explosion. Thus, by the sword, or 
by their own act, about eight or ten 
ihoiisand Ispuiots are said to have 
boe;i destroyed. That the destruction 
was gicat we are willing to believe; 
but the accounts respecting it arc 
strongly conflicting; and we are 
much disposed to regard the generally 
received statement as a gro«s exagger¬ 
ation. ,We do not believe that the 
populition of Ispam amoimted to 
one-tonih of the nmnbcr alleged lo 
ha\ e been sacrificed. 

On luniing our cyis homeward, we 
obsoive with jilcasun; that a royal de- 
crie has been issued at the Hague, 
according to whicli it had been dc- 
icrtninctl, that after the 14th of Au¬ 
gust, (to give effect to a provisional 
ngn-cment entered into at London, 
during a negotiation pending there, 
for concludiog a treaty of com¬ 
merce on mutual interests) all goods 
imported from Britain,by ships under 
English cofoiir.a, should be considered 
aqd treated, in respect of duties, as 
though the importations were made by 
Nctherland ships. 

The only remaining point we find 
it requisite to notice, is, that a consi¬ 
derable change has been efi'ected in 
the French ministry,—a change which 
indicates the continuance of that po¬ 
licy, domestic as well as foreign, 
which will have for its object the 
maintenance of general tranquillity. 
On the 4th of August, the day that 
the legislative session clos^, the ilJo- 
niVeui’announced the alterations and 
new appointments, in substance as 
follows:—M. de Vilelle to be Presi¬ 
dent; M. de Damas, Minister for Fo¬ 
reign Atfeirs, M. de Chabral, Minis¬ 
ter of Marine; M. de DoudeauvilJe, 
Maison du Roi; M. de Clermbnt 
Tonnerre, Minister of War; M. de 
Martignac, Directeur de L’Enregis- 
trement; M. de Vauchier, Diiector 
of Posts; M. deCa-stelbajac, Customs; 
and M. de Lauriston, Minister of State 
and Grand Veneur. 



Litentry and Scientific IntaUi^eme. 


ISl 


Lll'EJlA R Y INTRLIJGENCE. 


In lbi> prpMund spondilv will bt* pub- 
IjNhud, Dettili-bcil Su.nii‘s| or the Chris- 
ti.Mi’s Compuiiion on eolerinpf the Dark 
Valley, by the author ot the Kvaugelical 
ilaniblttr. 

Metnuir&or the Life aitd Writings of 
the late Ke?d. Edward Williams, D. D., 
v’ilb uii appendix) including llemarks on 
important parts of Theological Science, 
hyJoseph Gilbert, 1 voi. 8vo. 

A new edition of the late Dr. Faw¬ 
cett’s Essay on Anger, to which is pre¬ 
fixed a brief Sketch of the Memoirs of 
the Author, 1 vol. i dnio. 

Just published, Memoirs of tbe Rose, 
comprising Botanical, Poetical, mid Mis¬ 
cellaneous Recolleclioiisof tbal celebrated 
Flower, in u Series of Letters to a Lady, 
eleganily printed, royal Ihnio, price -is. 
boards. 

Just piiblislied, Self Advaiieemeiit, or 
Extraordinary Transitions from Obscuritj 
w> Greatness, exemplified in the Lives anil 
History of Adrian Fourth, the Emperor 
Bazil, Rienzi the Tribune, Alexander 
Fifth, Ciu'diiial Ximeties, lladriau Sixth, 
Cardiuiil Wolsey, Thomas Lord Crom¬ 
well, Sextus Fiitli, Mnsiiniollo, Cardinal 
AIberoni, Doctor Friiiikliii, a;id King of 
Swetlen. Designed ns an oli|pe1 of Innd- 
nhle erniilatioii for the Yoiiihlul .Mnid, 
price 7s. tiJ. 

Abo, a Dictionary of Tin tin Piims"--, 
comprehending a metliodir.al digest 
t»f the various plinwes from the best 
aiitlioi's, which have been collected in 
all phraseological works hitherto pub¬ 
lished. iiy W. RobcrUuii, A. M. of 
Cambridge; a new edition, w ith coiisider- 
nble'adduioiis and correctipu':, for the use 
oftlie middle and upper classes in schools, 
price 15s. ro;)nl dnod. consisting of inoi'C 
than 1000 pages. The preseut edition 
has this advantage over its predecessors, 
tliiit it is eiiriehed with many hundred 
jihmses which have hitherto been unre¬ 
corded, and these have been drawn from 
the purest fotininins, from C'icero, Tacitus, 
Terence, Plautus, &c 

Also, the last Military Operations 
of General Riego; the manner in 
which he was betrayed and treated, until 
imprisoned at Madrid; to which is 
iiddeA—A Narrative of the Sufferings 
of the Author in Prison, by George 
Matthews, first Aide-du-camp to Gene¬ 
ral Riegu, price 4s. 6d. 

Among the works nearly ready for 
piibliculion, which were destroyed by the 
late calamitous fire at Mr. Mojea'iu Gre- 
ville-slreet, were Mr. Britton's History 
and Antiquities of Bath Abbey Churcli,”. 


and Uie third volume of his Beauties of 
Wiltshire,” a part ol tlie niaiuiscriptslor 
the cuiidudiiig sheets, appendix, <fec. was 
also destroyed, tiigether with Air. C. 
Dibiiin’s account of the EngUsIi Ojiera 
House, and Davis's Royal Aniphifhyatre, 
ititended for insertion in (he “ lilusuutions 
of tbe Public Buildings of London.'' 
Through this unfomsoen accident, the 
appearance of liolh llie “ Bath Abbey” 
and the “ History of Wiltshire,” will 
nersissurily be retarded for three or fout 
months. 

In the press, “ Lasting Tnipreskions,” 
a novel, by Mrs. Jonnna (lurey. 

In a few days will las piiblislied, Com- 
nienturies on the Diseases of the Siumach 
and Bowels of fliildreji, by Robley 
Dunglisou, M. D. Ac. ifee. 

Shortly will be. published, in a aent 
pocket volume, ihe Ilistosy of Origins, 
eomprehcndiiig a eoUcLlion of Aiibqui- 
lics, Important Historical Facts, Singu¬ 
lar Cu>totn<, Poliiicul and Social luslitii' 
tinn-, and iNatioticil Uite.s und'Peciilinri* 
tie-s, lorming a copious fund of instruc¬ 
tion and aninsenK'Hl. 


Ill vlilllM'* 


X-*! tin? 


- . vjinuilj^ 

Mr. (1. Cai'cj will piibli'sh a new edition 
of “ Every Han his own Sioek Broker," 
eonsiderab!} .'tiiarged, including the 
Fur', igii Fluids a.% well us our own. 

Conchologisl's Companion, by the 
iniilior ot the Wonders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, Select FennilcBiography, itc. 

Amongst the iio\cities in jirejiaration 
for iJiB aiiprourhirg I'uerary season, i.s an 
adiliiional volimie of Letters by Anna 
.Sew 1 !I'd, deveiojiiug the progre'-.s of an 
early atinclinieiit, disclosing her more 
priiate opinions nil various subject'.-, and 
embracing numerous anecdote.s of her 
contcmporavies; to which will bo pre¬ 
fixed an Essuy on Miss Seward's Life 
and Literary Character, by Mr. Harral. 
The work will be further illustrated by 
note.s, a portrait of Miss Seward, a fac- 
siniiks of her hand-writing, «fec. 

Early in the ensuing winter, will 
appear, Amaldo, or the Evil Chalice, 
and oihgr Poems,, by the author of 
Lyrical Ptiems, the Siege of Zaragoru, 
Cbilde Harold-s Pilgrimage to the Dead 
Sea, ifec. 

In tlje press, and .suortly .will bo pub- 
hshed, vol 1. of the lectures of Sir A. 
^Kiper, Bart.,' on the Principles' and 
PractiTO of Surg^, b.s delivered at 
Guy’s Hospital, with additional notes and 
cas^by Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. Surgeon 
to St. Thomas’s Hoipital, 
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Commercial Report. 


LIST OK I^ATIONTS. 


To Charles Random Baron de Beroi).u:fr, 
of Tiirf^et Cottni'P, Kentish Town, in the 
(larisli of St. Pancriis, and county of 
Middlesex, for his discovery mnl invention 
of certain improxements as to a new 
metiiod or ineitioils of ajiplj lup; pen iis- 
sion to fhepurpose of igniting charges in 
fire arms generully, and in n novt I and 
peculiar maimer, whereby a rediietion of 
the present high price of fire arms can be 
pflected ; and the priming is also eili-r- 
lually protected against the iuflutiice of 
rains or otlier n'loiMiit e. SucL iuvenlton 
ntid contrivances u*ti<leiiiig (i’e iieiciission 
prinetpie more generally ap))lic»l)!e, ev--ii 
to coiiimoii pjfilols, 1 iiimle ljie‘r-s, and 
iiniskois, us well as to all soil' of spori- 
i.ig, and other guns, by greie ly n-ducing 
not only the charges ol their nmnidiu.- 
lure, but al«o tho^e impeding circiim- 
stanees which jier'oiis Lave to ctieouider 
wliiNt i(,Hdji.g or liisfh.'ir.'iiig firearms, 
when in darkness, or whiNt exposed to 
vet, or duiiiig rapel piogress • '■erions 
iniped/'iieritf to iiulh siiidinj-. and 
sailors and coasegiiently liie seuice, 
and most iujurioiisti expensite.—Seal¬ 
ed iilth .luly.—U montlis, foi inrol- 
ment. 

To Alexander \esbitt, of l.'pper 
Thames-slreet, in the city of London, 
Broker, in conserpience of a coniniumca- 
tiou made to liiiii by \Nilliaiii V'an lioii- 
ton tliH younger, a Foreigner, residing 
abroad, for a jirtK’ess by wliich cerl.tiii 
mnleiitils may lie ijiannfachired into 
pii|)er, or felt, or a suhsiunee nearly re¬ 
sembling coarse paper, or lelt, winch 
tnuterml so presst'd, is applifabie to 
various useful purposc>.—<47 July.—0 
months. 

O'o Thomas Wolrich Btaiisfeld, tif 
Leeds, in tin* county ot York, iUcrchaiii, 
ior his inveniioii lyf ceitaiu iiiiprovements 
in power looms, iiiid the preparaliou of 
warps for the same.—27th July.—0 
months. 

To Eduard Cartwriglil of Brewer- 
street, Golden Sqimre, in the parish of 
St. James, Westminster, in the county of 
Middli -ex, Engraver and Printer, for his 
invention of improvements on or addi¬ 


tions to roller printing presses.—27th July 
—2 months. 

To C'liailes Jefferies of llavannah 
Alills, nenr Conglclon, Silk Thrower, and 
Edward liraIteford, ol Coiiglelon, Waleli- 
iiiaker, both in the county of Chester, for 
tiicir new invented method of making n 
swift, and other apjiiiratus thereto be- 
ionging, for the pinpose of winding 
Silk and other fibrous uiiiferials.—-20fii 
July.—2 months. 

To Williiim Wheatstone, of Jermyn- 
siiei't, St. James's, in the county of Mid- 
dle.*ex,Miisic-M‘ller, forhi' invention of a 
nicghod of ini))roMi!g and angnieriting 
lilt* t'lnes of piano. lories, organs, A'C.—* 
^d'li July .—2 riioiillis. 

To John I’rice of Stroud, in the county 
of tiloiictM'T, enniiieer, for his iiiveii- 
lum oi cerlain luiprovements ill the con- 
slrueliou ol s|iiiiiiing iivachiues.—5th Au- 
giet.—li months. 

To George Grnydon, of the city of 
Bath, Esq. Captain in the Rojiil Engi¬ 
neer*, fur his inumtion of anew eompnss 
for navigation, and other purposes.— 

.■Jill Auciist.—(i months. 

To William Jolin'ou, of Great Tot- 
Iiiiiii, in till* coiuity ot E"i'x, Geiitleman, 
for his imenlioiioi u means of evaporat¬ 
ing i1iii(j“, tor tlic purpose of conveying 
h<'at into buildings, lor niaiuilaeturing 
honicullural, andilomestic ii.sr-s ; and for 
healing liquor* in distilling, hrewing, 
and ily iiig, anti la unikiug .sugar and salt, 
V. nil reduc. il ,expenditure of fuel.—Alb 
August.—4 inonUis. 

To Jacob Perkins of Fleet-street, in 
the city oJ London, Eugineer, lor his 
iateiilioa ol certain iniproveiiieuts in pio- 
pelliiig lessels.— ‘tth August.—tl mouths. 

To John Fusscll, of Melt*, in ilie 
comity of SoineiM't, edge toci-niaker, 
for his invention of an improved nietliod 
ol heating woollen cloth, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving it a lustre in dressing.— 
iltb Aiigmst.—2 month*. 

To Berman SchriHier, ofBuekney, in 
the county of niiddlesex, Broker, for 
hisinreutioD of a new filter.— lltlt Au¬ 
gust. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotton.--T he eotion market has been 
exceedingly heiny tliis week ; the pur¬ 
chases reported too inconsiderable to enu- 
mehite ; the prices are a shade lower. 
Tbo accounts from Liverpool this morn- 
lag are also unfavourable; the sah^s 
for the last three days are only 2,700 
bags, and it is stated such u heavy 
market Ims' nut been experienced for a 


length ef time ; the prices were rather 
lower. 

Sugar.—T he holders early in the ln.st 
week demanded a further advance of Is. 
per cwt. on Muscov{idoe.s, wliich the 
buyers would not submit in, und in cuiise- 
queuce very few sales have been effected 
thi.s week: the advance ha*, however, 
been firmly maintained. 



Banki’Uftcie.s. 




In llio Refiiu?'! market, there !<! lilUo 
viirintiou ; low Roods rontiinie lu re¬ 
quest at high price'., and the .idvanre of 
Is. on the fine has hern Jully maiubiincd ; 
there is, howc\er, litilc brUkiicss in the 
trade.—Molas,scs this forenoon remain 
steady at 2U8. 'In Fore,ign Sugars there 
i.H no ultenition. 

Hy public sale this forenoon, 312 bags 
1 l.w Ka.t India Sugars sold at the pre¬ 
vious prie. s ; 3.5 boxes good white Hu- 
vannah at 3hs. (id. 

I'oFi EK.—The piihlio .sides of Coflee 
last week went oil re.idily at the pre¬ 
vious prices ; St. Domingo 62s. and 62'. 
and 6d.; ordinal y to gooil ordinary co- 
luury lluvamiah ntid ti-ls. 

Tlierc were two public sains this fore¬ 
noon, consisting of Jamaica descrip¬ 
tions, nearly the whole good iuij fine 
ordinary,; good ordinary sold 59s. and 
61s. tine ordinary (ids. ami (i5.s.; the 
late jiriccs are fully suppoited, and the 
iiiiirket looks firm. 

TaMiOW.—T here is no alteration to 
notice in Tallow ; yellow candle of IS‘J3, 
.S5s 9d.; new iilis. 3d. 

Ri!m, Baanuy and Hollands.— 
TLe Rum market continues oxccel- 
iiigl)’ linn, aiul proof Leowaids and 1 
and 2 over may be quoted |d. to Id. per 
gallon higher, being sold in several par¬ 
cels alls. 4d.; the stronger Rums and 
.lamaica arc also more inquired after at 
advancing prices—Tlicrc are few pur¬ 
chases of lirniidy reported, as the hohlcrs 
will not .sell except athiglier price--, winch 
bate not yet been olitaiiicd, but should 
iiiilavourablc .accounts from I'miice cou- 
liiiuc to be received, an improiemenl is 
anticipated.—The rise in the prices of 
tTciicva in Holland, has occa-ioned n 
coi responding iniproveuieut here. 


FnniT.—A large public sale was at¬ 
tempted oil Wednesday, consisting pruici- 
jiaKy of Muccadels in boxes, of which 
there'appeared scarcely any sold. 

The supply of Wbbat and Flour in 
the course of last week was very fair ; 
in the lormer there was but little busi¬ 
ness done, the prirne.st samples only com- 
manited a sale at the terms of our last. 

The arrivals by land samples to-day, 
were by no means small, chiefly from 
Srtffolk? the sales made were entirely 
cuiirincd to the fine fresh qualities,’ which 
supported the prices of this day se’unfgbt; 
but ill middling and low qualities, scarcely 
any sales could be eflected, although 
offered on lower terms. .The ports being 
now open ior the admission of foreign 
outs at 2Ts. has caused an immense quan¬ 
tity now in granary to bo brought for¬ 
ward lor sale this morning; and as we 
may expect shortly very large fresh arri¬ 
vals, the trade has experienced a con¬ 
siderable diilncss af a rednclion of 3s. to 
4s. per quarter, itiicti is the state of the 
trade to-day, that it is difficult to give a 
very correct statement of the prices 
however, in the course of a week, it Is 
expected the trade will be somewhat more 
stCfidy, Hiid in our He.xt, we shall be able 
to fnrnisli a correct account. 

IlAiiLEY IS clieaiier Is. per quarter. 

Ukans arc dull, and inclining down- 
wurd«. 

Wilt IF. Peas ore in demand, and fully 
■sui'port their value. 

iIapk Seed comes to hand sparingly, 
and of but very indifferent quality ; fine 
sanude-s only reach the terms of our cur¬ 
rency. 

In other artii'les wc cannot ohsene any 
material ultcratiou. 


LLST OF itANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From TUESDAY, JULY 24,1824, to TUESDAY, AUGUST'28,1824, INCLUSIVK. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Jtasing/iall-street, 
tmless otherwise expressed. Tne Attornics’ Names are in Parenthesis, 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Agiiihir, D. DevonRhite-snuaTCjWine incToIianl. Hitfern.iii, J. N. Alphington, Devonnhire, 
Htf.de, C. Ne«’ Snnim, Wil(s.hin', nilin.m. staTCh-in.-nrnfaclurer. 

KKktiir^, W.Btftfkl'mil-row.Walworlli, groppT. Riixk, H.aiidO. AuetinfriatR, sltliineii. 

Hclljcr K. Keunlngtoa-iaap, Luinbetli, uianter Shetlield, T. late of Durham, ironmonger, 
maiinur. 

bankrupts. 


Andertfun, A. Lloyd’s (‘offee-houne, innsfer- 
inariiier. (Crancli, Union-courr, Broad- 
-trtfot. 

Andrew, (i. MaiiclicRtor, meroliant. (Willis, 
W^atsoii, Bower and Willis, Tokeiihouse- 

yiitd. 

ArUbw, J. Cock-liill, Stepney, tobacco mnnii- 
favtiiTcr. (Younger,John-street,Americon- 

Ruimre. . 

Barlow. R. Clareinont-place, New-road, oiU- 
broker. (Score, Tokeahouse-yud, lioth- 
Imry. 


lirookf., B, Olitbam, Lancaohii'e, shopkeeper, 
(Chester, Eiimle-imi. 

Biaddock, J. w. Fortsmonih, mnsioal-instru- 
inent seller. (Young, Pnland-streot, Oxfoid 
street. 

Batger, W. Henloy-on-Tbames, Oxfordshire, 
grocer. (Maxon, Little Friday-street. 

Barker, T. Medbonrn, Leicestershire, roru- 
factor. (Holme, Frampton' and Loftnt, 
New Inn. 

Brown, O. Regent-street, upholsterer. (Fin- 

- mote, Clarke arid Finmoie, CiAven-stnet, 
Strand. 
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Dividends. 


iSlackbum, T. Si>ai*orabe, Cheslifie, tta-gai- 
deus>kee}ier. (ildlingtMi, 6iC(;o>y, and 
Faulknt^r, Bedford-row. 

Bennett, R. Woodford, blaekauiitb. (Score, 
Tokeiiliouse-yard. 

Brettiirjth, J. b[.incheet«r, inorctuot. ((ii'c- 
goryiind Faulkner, Bedfoid-row. 

Brett, li. Toinple-pface. Klackfriars-rivid, 
tailor. (Burra and Neild, King-alivet, 
Cheapside. 

Oohfii, S. Holywoll-strect, Sliureditcli, linen- 
draper. (Phiupa, Wcaver.*i'-haU. 

Ciaigg, J. Salinxbnry, l,.iiicnshiro, rnttnn- 
apinner. (Wheeler, LineulnVinii-tielda. 
Carter, J. Dowains-street, Weatininster, vie- 
tiialier. (Horan'and Price, Oi-chard-aireut, 
Poi tman-amiare. 

Cliorloy, T. Briatol, eordwainer. (Adlingtnn, 
Hrerory and Fanlkner, Bedfoid-ruw. 
Chandler, Sandwich, eorn-faetor. (Lnding- 
tonand Hall, Seijeant'e-iim, Fleet-atreat. 
Buncoine, J. jun. Little Qiircii-atrect. Ilol- 
born, bookseller and pnblialier. (White- 
honse. Castle-street, Hulborii. 

Dewe, B.T. Lech lade, Gloneestershite, mercer. 

(MeggimHi and Poole, Gray b-inn. 

De»«y, W. HoliandJttrcet, coal-merchant. 

i Swainr,Stevens, Maples, Pearse and Hunt, 
i'raderick’e-place, Old Jewry. 

KrrinetoD, O. and C. 1). Nichols, Croydon, 
dealers. (RobinK>n, Walbrook. 

Evans, H. Lower East ttmiililicld, ale and 
beer inerch.int. (Taylor, Kiiig-strcnt, 
Cbeapside. 

Grnnshan-, G. Blackbufh. Lancashire, grocer. 

(Blakebfct, Serjeant’'‘-inn, Flecl-sticct 
Harding, K. lln-tol, tlinliei.merchant. ( iloi.r- 
dillon and Hewitt, Bread-street. 

Helm, G. Worcester, linen-draper. (Cnrdnle, 
Buxton and Patlby, Holborn-conit, Gray's 
inn. 

Henbrey, R Cioydon, coal and corn-incrcljaiit. 

(Brigfar, Ourioii-.slreet, Burton-creh. ciit 
Hunt, G. LeicestcT^qiiare, linen-ilraier. 

(Burra and Nield, King-street, Chcap'iile. 
Hair,). Scotswood, Northuinberl.in.l, l.ntip- 
blaclr-inunufactnier. (Bell anil Broderick, 
Bow Church-yard. 

Jonrs,'R. Westbury-Leigh, Wiltshire, clo¬ 
thier. (Williams, Bed Liou-squ.iie, 
Johnson, J. and J. Davies, p'eny Wharf, 
Vaiixfaall, ciMl-merclMUt-s. (Stevens and 
Wood, Cheiipside. 

Kershaw, A. ftainsbolloin, Lancashire, tiiiihcr 
dealer. (Taylor and Roacoc, Temple. 
Lawton, J. Doboioss, '\’orkHbire, wooUtapler, 
(Ellis, Sons, Walinslcy, and Gorton, Ch.ui- 
cery-latie. 

Marshall, J. Black-liorse-yarJ, Gr.. > ’s-inn-I.tnc, 
box-maker. (Braceand Sfliiy,^mrcy-sln'ct, 
Strand. 

Matthews, B. Cbainhei-slreet, Goodinan's- 
fleld, liqiior-uicrcbant. (Kviit and Rixon, 
Hsydan-sqiiare, filiiiories. 

Manley, U. Southaiuptnn-row, lloKseI.sqii.irc, 
wine and spirlt.inerchaill. (Stiatioii and 
All port, Shoreditch. 


' Morgan, W. Llanelly, Brecon, butohor. (Jen¬ 
kins iiml Abbott, Ncw-lnu. 

Mooi-e, N. W'lgan, L.iiicashire, liop-de.iltfi. 

(BourdiJlon and Beu ill, lirrail-sircct. 
Mogfodl, H. (Jn.'idrant, PicciUiiUy, tailoi. 

(liicbardsoii, W.ilbrook. 

Monk, W. Warwick-nlace, Whiiccioss-strrct, 
dealer lu spruce. (Junes and Uovvaid, .Miii- 
citig.l.\ne. 

Martin, J. sen. Beecles, SDlTnlk, fanner. 

(Smith and Biickerfield, Gray’s-inu-placc. 
Niiyce, F. T. Richmond, Surrey, shoc.iiiaker. 

(Score, Tokenhouso-y aril. 

Peck, .1. Aiidoyor, linen-draper. (Kiggo and 
Mernlield, Cbok’s-court, Cnvey-strect. 
Powell, F. Kore-.t Wharf. Karl-slreel, 
Bl.rckfn.irs, cnru-f.ictoi-. (Abbott and Btirurs, 
Peek's-building.s, Temple. 

Place, II. Moniitsorrel, Lciccstershli'e, \ic- 
tiiiillor. (Holme, Fraiiiptoii and Loitus, 
Nciv-inn. 

Peiiiiun, A. BAtsnn street, Liiiir-housc, Mid. 
dle«ex, master-inaiiiier and iiioichalit. 
(Glynes, Itun-stieot, E.i'.f Siiulhiielil. 
Pulley, H. Hediurd, draper. (Tiuwhilt,Cook’s- 
court, t'.irci -street. 

PlielpK, G. ll. M.trliii’s-I.me, rannon-strret, 
velluni-bimlcr. (Dsbaldeslun and Murray, 
l.oildun-sirect, Fciiehurob-sUeel, 

Pi lee, W. Doi'el-streel, Saiisbiiry-sqimre, 
optician. (Hliciiroiid and Bon, Ciiiitcibiiiy- 
sqiiare, Southwaik. 

Powell, K. Duier, iiiilier. (Ahboll and Barnes, 
PeekV-bnildings, Temple. 

Picktb.all, W, Broughton iii Furness, Iciii. 
eashire,oabinet-iimkci. (Aimslrong, Jtlapic 
inn. 

Hanson, J. Snndpil.irid.rie.ir-tlie-lti.a, curiiei 
llelland Brodrick, Bow-elniieb-yaid 
(Rees, J. Cariii.iitlicii, ili.ipei. (IVaismi 
Piiilip-emirt, Ti in pie 

Siiiilb,T. Dolby, ii.'.l-maiiufaetiiier. (Wiu.p, 
Ave-Mtiria-l.Tiie 

Bmilli, lU. Cuekeiiii'iiiili, Cumbeilaiiil, inrieir 
anil diaper. (SiCel and iVicliul, Ijncen- 
htreet. 

S.iwyei, J. Lincoln'.s-iim-fi«ld-, wine-niii- 
cliant. (Sled and Nidiol. (Jiiccn-'-trccl. 
Tappcndeii, T. Cuuibcrland-sln et, .Mnldlrses 
HmspitHi, victiiallci. (WJiittoii, (IkmI 
Jaiiies-Hi reel, Bed lord.row. 

Teiilon, T. Warrington, cotton - splinn r. 
(Reardon and D.iris, Coibcl-cuurt, Gi.rcc- 
cbiircb-street. 

Taylor, T. Boss-sficel, HoisJeydown, tioni- 
factor. (Is.uies, Biiiy-slrecl, St. Mary-Axe. 
Trim, ,A. D.u'enl.aiu, Cliesliiie, ciiiinr. 
(.Masiin and Eigio, New ISruIgc-st.eel, 
Bluckfnars. 

Tutc, B. N. Wakefleld, painter. (Hnrd 
and Johnson, Temple. 

WiiJiiiis, S. Holboiu-hill,.stationer. (Waller, 
DcvoiiHliiic stieel, Bisboiisgale-slroel. 
Wightwick, J. W. Grccunninmeiloii. York- 
shiie,vintner. (Nortonand CliapJiii,Gray's 
liin-sqnare. 


DIVIDFiNDS. 


Appleton, J. Totteiihain-couit Road, cooper, 
August 17. 

Arrowsmith, W. btoke-upon Trent, StafTord. 
shire, August IS. 

Atkinson, G, Bishopwearmoiith, Durliaui, 
dealer, August 2t. 

Asheiton, J. Laiiraster, s.iridler, September H. 

Alfrey, W. Cloak-lane, Dowgatu-nill, waie- 
hoyisemaD, October 'i. 

A, T. B. a«d D, Smith, -Old Trinity-Jionse, - 
Water-lane, Tower-street, eom-faclot*, 
September M. 

Brown, W. 8nfton-at-Honc, Kent, sheep- 
dealer, July SI. 

Brown, A. Plymouth, sbip-bnlldcr, August 81. 

Brown, W. and A. merchants, Bristol, August 

Vowmant E. R. AGtntiel, Sussex, tanner, 

AngustJl. „ 


Bell, W. and J. Harris, Bridgc-siieet, Wcsl- 
minster, habeTdasliers, September 4. 

Bry.int, W. Bristol, tailor, IMpteiriber 13. 

Brooks, C. Southampton, eabiiiet-makir, Sep- 
temlier 14. " 

Crahb, W. Tollesford, Someisctshiye, fuller, 
August IT. . 

Campart, J. Q. Sproadeagle-court, Brokei, 
October 30. 

Collier, T. Ratlibone-plaue, Middlesex, silk- 
iitetcer, August 2H. 

Chalmci-s, Jtsen. High Tlolborn, hootinaker, 
September 4. 

Cooper, H. Commercial-place, City-rtMd, car- 
pauter, Sepfemlicr I8. 

Carter, S. Stratfoid, cheesemonger, September 
IH. 

Dam pier, B. Primrose-street, Bishopsgate- 
wiihoul, tcsd-mislier, August it. 
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Birl/is, MiuringfSt and Deaths. 


FifniU, O. Tjnnilon Wnll, moTchant, Aus;ii«t M. 

ni*nill, ti. Iioiidiin Wall, meroli,iii(, iVnjriixt 24. 

I'ox, K. St. Ceorge, (iloiu-esier-xliire, liorsc- 
dcAlrr, Sfplenibpi 

FiM.^haw, J. Tjiveruiiiil, inprcliiinl, Si'ptt'in* 

bpf 20. 

fiiiidic)', A. Mcrtliyr, T. T^tlviU, Clamnrgaii- 
shirp, sbnp.ki'cper, Angn.sf 2 . 1 . 

Honibj, i. Liivcrpuul, inurcbant, Seplem- 
ber 1. 1 . 

tlDward, M. and J. Cibb^ Ci>Tk-«t. IbiTlington- 
gardciis, moiK'v-srnvener!*, Novcmlipr 2 r. 

iliiiid.'.puinb, J. II. KfwpnitP.ignplI, diu'bing* 
li.iinahire, l.irc-mcicimnt, August 2 '*. 

Ilfvvitt, 'J'. VVliiti’buwl), SmojMhire, fiirin'r, 
aepfi‘mb,*r 2. 

H. iiiiimiiid, C. DiiThnm, draper, Ootobcr 2. 

liicr, T. Yi'dingb.iin, YorURbire, borRR-dpater, 

SuptembpT 14. 

JoncR, J. S. Fiiinii; Sclviood, SoineTselshirc, 
linpH-drapet, Spptpmber 10 . 

Kerby, O. T. ]<'incli-laiio, Corabill, St<iclc-brO' 
her, Aiifiist 21. 

I. angley, fi. and VV. Reich, Iligh-itrect, Soutb- 
iviirk', engravers, September 18. 

Lee, ). Horsleydowii, lighicrinan, September 
18. 

Alitchell, W. Wanatead, bufeber, Aiigiiat 2l. 

MiKin, J. Acres Barn, Laiica>hirc, cotton iner- 
rbnni, August 17. 

Moon, V. Alirliel.l, Yoihshire, woollen r.lolli 
merchant, Angiisf 23. 

Mi'tc.ilt, M. Al. Kiugston-npon-Ilnll, iner- 
clmiils, September 4. 

Merry, J. South Down, Suffolk, flRliing mer¬ 
chant, August ?6. 

Merrett, J. Arlinghain, Rlouceatershire, cattle- 
dealer, August 31. 

Alallyon, J.'Chatham, victualler, Septem¬ 
ber 4. 

Mclealf, J. Thirsk, Yiirkshire, linen-draper, 
Oetniicr 2 , 1 . 

Na*Iris", J. senior, Tbofuton, Yorkshhe, linen- 
draper, August 2.1. 

Ncilkon, W. Liverpool, merrhant, August 21. 


Newell, T. Amberley, Sumcx, ahopkeeper, 
August #1. 

rigram, J. Maidatone, grocer. July SI. . 

Perroll. J. King-street, Cheapanta, ajlk-inann- 
iHetllllM. /August 21. 

peters, K. I’.nstol, gtOcetjSeplember 29. 

Paison.s, H. SwanseA,* Glamorgaushlre, iron- 
inasle-r, October 2. 

IVkhani, . 1 . .soiiior.Chart, Kent, aeed-crueber, 
3H. 

riiillliols, R. Banbury,Oxfardahire,draper,Oc. 
lolici 0, 

Price, S Trowbridge, Wiltshire, grocer, Sep¬ 
tember ti. 

Pearl, R. Cainliridge, cook, September 14. 

Quciiby, J. Livci|>ool, tea-dealer, Septem¬ 
ber 24. 

Reed, T. and J. Middlemas, of Newcai tIe-up- 
nil Tyne, merchants, September 14. 

Springw'HlIer, A. Diike-st. West Smitbfield, 
cabinet inaker, August IT, 

Smith, J. Liveipiml, merchant, September lA, 

ThoinpRon, J. Wolverhampton, draper, An- 
gnstzl. 

TIgarte, JJ. De, WlNon-street, Finabory-sqnare 
merchant, September 4. 

Wharton, G. A. Alaidenhead, wiue-merchanl, 
AnguatSl. 

Webb, T. New Saram, baker, September 6. 

Woodwar, R. Liverpool, merchant, Septem¬ 
ber IT. 

Whitehead, R. Nnrwieh, bombnzin mnnnfac- 
tnrer, Aiignst 19. 

Weedon, G. Bath, bras.s founder, August 2.4. 

Wilson, it. Birminghniu, merchant, August 
2.4. 

West, H. Sussex, linen-draper. Angus! 28 . 

Ward, T. Watwii:k-row,Coventry, sillt ipanu- 
f.ictuTcr, Angust 31. 

WIII lam.s,W. T/I.inzeuderae, Cannarthenahire, 
shopkeeper, September 4. 

Wil-on, W. Liverpool, merchant, August SO, 

lU. W. and J. Sanderson, Nicholaa-lano, Lotn- 
bard-street, insurance-brokers, Angust $1. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

August 2.—The lady of Lieiiteiiant Colonel 
Cowpei of Alontagn-plaee, of a daughter. 

3. The lady ot the Attorney-General of a .son. 

■'). The lady of John Guilliiim Scott, Esq. of a 
daughter, 

— Mrs. Wright, of a son. 

8. The lady of ^miiel Piatt, Rsq. of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

10. 'J'he lady of Thomas Jones, Rsq. of a son. 

11. The lady of T. AYiUiains, of a daugliler. 

12 . Afts. VV'illianisnii,of.i daughter. 

13 J,ady Yawke,of a-on. 

14. The lady of Willi.im Andrews, of a son. 

16 Airs. Iiichbald, Castle-street, Liverpool, of 
a daiightcT. 

18. Airs. James of Islington, of her Srslson 
and fiiiti'ih child. 

13. The lad) ol James Lowes, Esq. of asnii. 

— The lady of Thoiiias Power, Esq. oi a 
daughter. 

— The lady of N. J. Ruckle, Esq. of a daugh*- 
tei. 

MARRIAGES. 

Augusts. Joshua Stanger, Esq. to Alary, only 
danghteiof Williaut-palvert, Esq. of Greta 
Bank, Cumberland. 

— Mr. William Ling, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daiighfer. 

3. The Rev. tleury Gylby Lonsdale, M.A. at 
St. John’s Church, Wakefield, to Anna 
Maria, daughter ,iif John Pemberton Hey- 
vrnod. Esq. n( Wakcltcld. 

6. .Air W. Jtrockshop of High-street, South¬ 
wark, to AIiss H, C Brolberwootl of Great 
Vat mouth. 

T. GiHirge Hencngc Walker Heneqge, Esq. to 
Ha)riot Rush Wcbel. 

8. John Fielding, K«q. to Mw» Ann Tracey. 


10. Air. Thomas Neighbour, jnnioT. to Cato' 
line, youngest daughter ot Mr. John Simp* 
son of Leadcnhall-streCt. 

— Captain Bowley, K N. to Charlotte, daugh¬ 
ter of John Mnselev, Esq. 

— Air. Keymer of High-stieet, toGeorgiana, 
daughter ol Mr, Tabruin Clarence, Lampitts. 

11. Henry MilcJicll Tijon, to Eliza Trcadsdale. 

13. .Tulin Ledwell, Esq. lo Altiiia, daughter of 

Thomas Jarhsuil, Esq. Liverpnui. 

16 Afr. Thomas Edwards, surgeon, of Clap- 
ham, to Alias Frueinan, 

19. Mr. VV'illiam Wilson of Notlijighatn, to 
.'nrah, eldist daiiglilei ot John Money, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

August 2, Ann, the wife of Janiea Corbett, 
Esq. ot Waliliaiiistnw, aged .49 years. 

3. Ml. Will.Taylor of Sbdehlewell-lai.c, Eings- 
I and-road. 

4. George Knox, K q.Grantham. 

—- Charles Borradaiie, E.<q. of Clapbara, after 
two days’ illness. 

.4. Attgiisla Eli/abuth, wife of John Kirklitttd, 
Esq. 

— Mrs. AToniicy, the wife of Mr. Monney. 

r. Mrs. Davison, widow of the late Mr. Henry 
Davison. 

9. Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, senior, at his resi¬ 

dence, No. H, Finsbnry-paveinent, in the 
T8lh year of bis age. et 

10. Mr. John Bmntry of Reaiting. 

11. Edward Kenny,’ in hii 13th year, while 
bathing in (he rivet Lea, Lavtnu. 

12. James Bickie, Esq. ol Bristol. 

— Mana Grace Fergiisson, in hrr I8lb year. 

13. All. Jaities Snowden, Clielsea. j , 

M. Henry Coldridge, Esq. Clapham. . 

IT. Eliza Sarah, Jroiiiigest daughter Of, J(ik|| 
Cbichester, At.D, in the 16th year of hdriife; 



DAn.Y PRICES OF STOCKS from the 26th of July, to the 26th August, 1824. 



llaili 

Clou, foil- I'liir 
Fine X'int-' Fino 

Fnir Fiiir Fair 
Kiiio Clou K.tin 
Aiiiu Hniii Fino 

Fine Fine - - 

Clou.-Clou. 

Fair - Itaiii 

Fine Fine Fine 
Clou, rinin Jiuiii 

Orerc.- 

Itairi- 

Fine Fine Fine 


Mliow. —— 

■ Fine Fail- 
Show. —— 
Fine Fair 

■ Fair - 

' riaiii; Clou. 


« — . ... —- - ---— 

Th nii'iuitv nf Haln fallen in the month ot July, wae I ineh. and 35 louiha. 
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SHACKELL AND AREOWSHirHj JOHNSON 8-COURT, FUEET-'lt'EBET, 



EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


H. Ao. will receive a letter at our publisher's, after the 8th instant 

Poor X. Y. Z* I we pity his situation. We knew he would prove a dastard- 
His town house?—his country house—^his carriage—his trip to the Isle of Wight, 
what a humbug !fl We shall merely tell him, that we know his employers 
though we do not know himself, and it is good for him that we do not. He 
must expect no fisrther notice from us until he gives his nanie.‘;. .'He tells us that 
Christopher North could extinguish us at one blow—Why does he not do so > 
We are certain that we have given him sufficient provocation, but we are 
equally certain, thpt no provocation could inspire him even with a factitious 
courage of replying to us, or defending himself. He knows his own metal, 
and we are certain he knows ours. • But “ nihil morlui uisi bonum." His 
intellectual spirit is fled, and we are hot acquainted with any electric impulse 
that can rouse it into existence. 

« 

We have many apologies to make to several of our contributors, but they 
will all receive letters from us at our publisher's on the dth instant. 

The Sinner Reclaimed,'' has been composed, but has been unavoidably 
omitted—will appear in our next. 
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BliOeStAPHICAL MEMOIR OE THE LATE 

MR SHARP. 


WjLLUK Sharp, the celebrated 
histocicRl Md portrait engraver^ and 
boooi^, of the Imperial and. 

- Bavaram at^demi^, ivas bom on the 
29lh of Jandaty, 1749, Bis father was 
a reputabla rao^jRaker,'HaydoU' 
Yard in the ^^ihOnes, who observing, 
early manifestations of ataleiit for draw¬ 
ing in his son William, and not being 
able to estimate, (as indeed no father 
could) the full extent of those talents, 
thought only of quaiiCying him for 
the performance of that species of en¬ 
graving which is bestowed ou fire 
arms, and is technically termed drighl 
engraving because it solicits attention 
to itself, and not to the impressions 
that may be taken from it, by filling 
its incisions with ink. Young Wil¬ 
liam was accordingly apprenticed to 
Lungmatc, who practised this species of 
engraving, near the Royal Exchange; 
and soon after the expiration of his 
engagement, our artist having married, 
commenced business for himself in 
rtholomew Lane: which being not 
from the scene of his apprentice¬ 
ship, marks intt^rity of conduct, by 
sliewing that he was irreproachable, 
if not respected, where the deeds of 
his youth were known. 

His present biographer has heard 
t’. M. Sepirmher, 1824. 


. him say, what is reported with some 
mibete in the Somerset-bouse Ga;-, 
zette, that his first essay on engrav¬ 
ing was made OQ e pewter pot. Hia 
friends would have qualified the asser- 
flon by gubstUiiting a silver tankard: 

' but ourartist loved truth, and insisted 
on the veracity of this humble com¬ 
mencement.” We mention this how¬ 
ever, only to point the moral of a 
tale; for the apprentices of all bright- 
engravers begin to acquire a feeling 
of their principal tool by the sculpture 
of publicans' names on pewter pots. 
After a few years of* experience, as his 
powers developed. Sharp began to feel 
himself capable of higher works than 
dogs-collars, aud door and card-platcs, 
and one of his first essays in tlie superior 
branch of his art, was, to travel all 
the XBay from Bartholomew Lane to 
the Tower of London; make a draw-' 
ing of the old lion Hector, who had 
been an inmate of that fortress for 
about thirty years; engrave from it 
a small quarto plate, and expose the 
prints for sale in his window. 

Tliis was a firm, and successful,and 
satisfactory step, made on sure ground: 
for the prints of the lion sold mode¬ 
rately well; (the plate has lately been 
found among his effects at Chiswick;) 
and hence he was probably induced to 

r; c 
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speculate oil nioie important graphic 
concerns. Perhaps, too, the delidiate 
health of Ins who had been too 
long “in populous city pent,” might 
form part of his inducement, wiien 
he speculated on removal.—However 
these things may have been, he left 
the busy civic haunts and the hum of 
Bartholomew Lane, somewhere about 
the yeai’ l';82, for the more salubrious 
neighboiirhoc^ of Vauxhall, where he 
began to engrave for the Novelist’s 
Magazine, alter the desigtis of Sto- 
Ihard; contributed a single plate to 
Southwell’s folio Bible, and soon after 
felt^mly seated enough on this supe¬ 
rior branch to which he had climbed, 
to undertake more important works. 
In fact, his mind had by this time 
been expanded by the contemplation 
of good pictures and prints, and he 
began to 

—“ drink tlio siiirit, breathed 

From dead nieu to their kind p’ 

to look with due veneration at the 
great works of the old masters; and 
finally to emulate, and imitate them. 
But the removal to the country did 
not much amend the infirm health of 
Mrs. Sharp, and he soon became-a wi¬ 
dower. 

The present writer’s acquaintance 
with him commenced soon after this 
period of his life. He was then a 
well formed, well looking man, in¬ 
clining to corpulence; latouring zea¬ 
lously in his vocation; exercising and 
refreshing himself wilh daily allutions 
in the Thames during the cool of the 
morning, and being strong, and an 
expert swimmer, he swam with 
ease over that river and hack 
again. Here, at Lambeth, he was the 
neighbour and occasional associate of 
John Browne, the distinguished etcher 
of landscape; and of Wilson Lowry, 
of whom we treated in our last maga¬ 
zine: and here, at his mature age, and 
in the prime of his laculties, he per¬ 
formed some of those grand and labo¬ 
rious works which will long remain an 
honour to himself, his art, and his 
country, liis admirable portrait of 
John Hunter, after Ileynolds, his not 
less admirable Doctors, or Fathers, (as 
it is sometimes termed,) of the primi¬ 
tive church, discussing the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception, after 
Guido; the former one of the finest 
poitriiits, the latter one of the finest 
historical engravings, in the world, 
were both executed in the small house 


which he occupied near Vauxhall. 
Hero was completed West’s JAnding of 
King Charles the Second, which 
Woollct, at his demise, had left unfi¬ 
nished; and here was performed se¬ 
veral other works not mentioned by 
those who have hitherto treated of his 
biography;—among them two solemn 
dances by torch-light in the Friendly 
Islands, and some portraits of island¬ 
ers of the Pacific Ocean, engraved for 
Captain Cook’s last voyage; and a 
most exipiisitc w'ork of the oval form, 
after Bciiwell, an artist who died 
young, and of which the subject is the 
Children in the Wood. The public 
have not yet done justice either to the 
design or execution of this plate, which 
was nearly obscured at the time it was 
published, by the myriads of coloured 
stripplings that swanned .before its 
merits. The scene is, of course, the 
interior of a forest, where the babes 
have wandered, feeding on black- 
benies, till they were weaiy, and have 
fallen asleep. The girl, who is a per¬ 
fect cherub of innocence, still holds a 
bramble sprig containing some fruit, 
as she sleeps—implying that of the 
two strongest appetites at this early 
age, sleep has just obtained the mas- 
teiy;—or rather let us say, the reader 
remembm that 

“ When the darksome night came on, 
They sat them down and cried. 

they cried themselves to sleep; and 
Benwell has beautifully imagined that 
he saw them the following morning 
before they awoke, and that the robins 
were hovering around them in poetic 
anticipation of their melancholy fate. 
In this there is a certain delicate ten¬ 
derness of sentiment; and sense of 
pictorial propriety; for had the painter 
waited till the children were dead 
they would have been ghastly objects, 
and the pathos of his performance 
would have merged in a feeling of 
horror: whereas, as it is, it is the 
most simple and touching of pa¬ 
thetic tragedies. But we will say 
more of this—at least of Uic engraved 
part of it, when we open our jxirt- 
folio, and when it is lairly before us 
with his other works. At present wc 
pursue the chronological course of 
events, as nearly as we are able, in 
completing our sketch of Sharp’s bio- 
grapliy. 

Whilst thus living and engraving at 
Lambeth, our artist became gradually 
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and justly dissatisfied with tlie icanty 
remuneration which he received for 
his plates from the print-dealers; 
which kept him always poor, althougli 
his expences were moderate; and his 
brother dying somewdiat uucxpCfcteuly 
at (Jibraltar, he became possessed of 
some property, and was enabled to 
set about, and to execute alnd publish 
tor himself, some of those works from 
Salvator Rosa, Domcnichino, and 
others of the old masters of high cha¬ 
racter, from the celebrated collection 
of the late Mr. Udney, which in con- 
tribuliug to tllfe extension of their 
fame, has established his own. Ife 
now elfected his removal from 
Lambeth, to a much larger house in 
Charles Street, near the Middlesex 
hospital; and indulged himself iq new 
social connexions, and a somewhat 
more expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity 
of his mind and the tenour of his 
studies began to be invaded by 
credulous notions, concerning the 
animal magnetism of Mesmer, and the 
mysteries of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
has not been ascertained. It was pro¬ 
bably not the result of a moment: nor is 
it the dates of events of this kind, but 
the facts, that are cared about. Suf¬ 
fice it, that these things happened some¬ 
what about the era of his removal to 
Charles Street; and the same acces¬ 
sion of fortune which enabled him to 
undertake the publication of his own 
engravings, enabled him also to in¬ 
dulge in these aberrations,—fur ’so we 
must esteem them at the.best; to pa¬ 
tronize Bryan the enthusiast, and the 
ptophet Brothers; to dabble, for he 
did no more, in the politics of Tho¬ 
mas Paine, and Horne Toukc, by be¬ 
coming a member of the “ Society for 
Constitutional Information;” and to 
cultivate various friendships, which 
had no inconsiderable iqiliieiice on the 
future events of ids lilc. 

Bryan, who has been niculioned by 
Mr. Thwaites, of the Morning Herald; 
with some doubt as to whether, or 
not, he wMs an intentional deluder, is,, 
we lielieve, still living, and not unable 
to defend himself from the imputation. 
He was in reality, a sort of irregular 


quaker, wte had engrafted some of 
the peculiar doctrines of the Baron 
Swedenborg on an original stock of 
fervid religious feeling. He was much 
befiierided by Sharp, who had him 
instructed in copper-plate printing; 
supplied him with presses and other 
printing materials; and furnished him 
with money, or credit, enough, (as wm 
currently reported,) to set him up iu 
business: but some difference, either 
of a spiritual or a temporal nature, 
afterwards arose between them.^ Per¬ 
haps our engraver wa» not at that 
time prepared to go to the enthusiastic 
lengths to which he was subsequently 
impelkd, or by which lie was at¬ 
tracted, but, a strong fide of animal 
spirits and ardent hope, not unac¬ 
companied by some intellectual pre¬ 
tensions and shrewdness of insight, 
characterized the mind of Jacob 
Bryan; which when religion was 
launched on it, swelled to enthusiasm, 
tossed reason to the skies, or whirled 
her in mystic eddies. Sharp found 
him one morning groaning on the 
ground ’ between his two printing 
presses, at his vrorkshop in Mary-la- 
bone street, complaining how much 
he was oppressed, by bearing, after 
the pattern of the Saviour, part of the 
sins of the people; and he soon after 
had a vision, commanding him forth¬ 
with to proceed to Avignon on a di¬ 
vine mission. lie accordingly set 
forth on that very day, or the day 
following the appearance of the vision, 
in full reliance on divine Providence; 
leaving his wife to ncgociatc the dis¬ 
posal of his printing concern: and 
thus Sharp lost his jninter, but Bryan 
kept his faith. 

This circumstance is hem mention¬ 
ed, ‘chiefly because it has been re¬ 
ported in the daily journals, as if the 
artist hud sup^msid that Bryan’s 
journey to Av%non was performs by 
supernatural means; whereas this was 
never believed liy the former party, 
nor even pretended to by the latter. He 
never issued any other report than that 
he crossed the sea in the regular 
pa-^ket, and got to the soutli of France 
in the best manner he could, perform¬ 
ing part of the journey on fcol. * 


* The issue of this mission was so uniliigiious, that it might la; construed inlo 
an aevoinplishnient of its supposed object; according as an imlent, or n 
cool, imagination, was employed on the subject: but the missionary, (Mr. 
Brjan,) returned to 15iiglan<l after a while, and bos since bcomie a d)er, and 
so roiich sobert'd, that a few years ago, he could .even pun upon the sutlerlng and 
coiifebMan v.-hich St. Paul has expresswl in bis text—“ J die daily.” 
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ISie mysteries of Mesmei, and those 
of Emaniid Swedenbonr, had somehow 
become miti[(lcd in the imaginations 
of their rt speclive, or their mutual, 
fialtowcrs, at about this period: and 
Dfi LouthcrLoui^, Cusway, Miss, Pres¬ 
cott, and Bryan, were supposed to be 
endued—though not in tire same de¬ 
gree—with a’sort of half physical, and 
half niiiaoulous, power,—which could 
not be very accurately defiued, of 
curing diseases, and imparting (Ire 
thoughts or sympathies of distant 
friends. De iiouthtrbourg was be¬ 
lieved by the rest, to be a very Escu- 
lapius in this divine art; but Bryan, 
whom the present writer has seen ope- 
, rate on ’a poor man who was subject 
to fits, was held to .be far less pow er- 
ful; and was so by his own conlhs- 
sion, . Sharp also had some ial'erior 
pretensions of the same kind, which 
gradually died away. 

But behold Richard Brothers 
arose a prophet in Israel I The millen- 
. niuni was at hand! The Jewswere to be 
gathered together, and were to re-oc- 
ciipy Jerusalem; and Sharp and Bro¬ 
thers weie to march with tlieir squa¬ 
drons J Due prcpaiations were accord¬ 
ingly made, and boundless expecta¬ 
tions were entertained by our enthu¬ 
siastic artist. Upon the present wri¬ 
ter's remonstrating that none of th&c 
preparations appeared to be of a raa-'' 
rine nature, and enquiring bow the 
chosen colony were to cross the seas ? 
Our hero answered, “O, you’ll see, 
there’ll be an earthquake:, and a 
miraculous transportation will take 
place.” Nor can Sharp’s faith or sin¬ 
cerity on this point be in the le^t 
distrusted; for he actually sat down 
and engraved'two plates of the por¬ 
trait of the prophets having calcu¬ 
lated that one would not print the 
great number, of impressions that 
would be wanted when the important 
advent should arrive; and added to 
them an extraordinary and confiiming 
inscription, of which we shall speahdn 
tlie sequel. 

If faith be made the .measure of 
piety, the pretensions of no raan-r-not 
even those of" his most faithful ma¬ 
jesty;'’ [there is some king we be¬ 
lieve who bears this title,] or of the 
pope himself, could exceed those 
of William Sharp. The friends 
of the king, or of the pope, might 
contend—’and could only con¬ 
tend—that they listened with more 
reason to Mosei and the prophets of 


old, tlian our artist to the modern pro¬ 
phets, Swedenborg and Brothers: but 
since faith is greater where reason is 
less, the argument would easily have 
been brought to a close. 

Brothers however, bad mentioned 
dates; and dates, although proofs of 
the prophet’s sincerity and insanity, are 
in other respects very stubborn things. 
Yet t!ie failure of the accoipplishpiSit 
of this prophecy may have, help^ to 
recommend the pretensions of “ The 
womnu clothed with the sun ! ’’ who 
now arose as might be thought, some¬ 
what raal-apropos, in' the west. But 
miracles are superior to the laws pf 
nature; the apostles were fishermen, and 
Jesus Christ himself, honoured by his 
birth the house of a poor carpenter in 
an obscure village. The low origin of 
Joanna Southcoti! could therefore 
form no objection to her divine creden¬ 
tials. I'he drowning hopes of the con¬ 
fused and favourite faith of a fanatic will 
catch at straw’s; the Holy Scriptures 
had said “ the sceptre shall not depart 
from Israel, nor a lawgiver from be¬ 
tween his feet, until Shilo come; 
and TO IHM shall the gathering of 
tin/ people he.” When Brothers was 
incarcerated in a mad house at Isling- 
ton,.Joanna shone forth at Exeter; and 
when the day of dread that was to 
leivc this fair metropolis itt ruins, 
while it ushereil forth Brothers and 
Sharp on thek holy errand, passed 
carml 3 »over, the explicators of divine 
triilli and Seere of comingev.ents, being 
driven to their shifts, began to look 
out for new ground, and, m short, to 
prevaricate most wofully; The days of 
prophecy,Sharp said, were sometimes 
weeks, or months; nay according to 
. one te.\t, a thousand years were but as 
a single day, and one day as a thousand 
ytuirs. But Ke finally clung to the 
death-bed prediction of Jacob; roundlj/ 
supported as it was by ocular de¬ 
monstration of the swelling iShilo; and 
it was altogether in vain that Sir Wil¬ 
liam Drummond, or any other learned 
and sensible man, expmined, that Shi¬ 
loh was in reality, the ancient Asiatic 
name bf a star in Scorpio; or that 
Joanna herself sold for a tiiile, or gave 
away in her loving kindness, the iin- 
piessions of trumpery seal, which at 
the great day were to constitute the dis^ 
criruinating mark between the righteous 
and the ungodly. 

The pious Mrs. Row, or her hus¬ 
band, ms written, that 
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"The soul’s dark cottage batter’d and 
bewray’d, 

** Lets in new light thro’ chinks that time 
has made. 

But, battered and bewrayed as our 
artist’s faifti in modern relevation 
might well be supposed to have be¬ 
come, no new light streamed in at the 
chicks. It was still the soul’s dark 
cottage, when the corpse of the pro¬ 
phetess lay in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester square ; when the sur¬ 
geons were proceeding to anatomical 
investigation of the physical and 
proximate cause of her death; and the 
mob was gathering without doors, in 
anticipation of a riot or a miracle. 
Sharp continued to maintain—^less in 
spite of the suqjeon’s teeth, than of his 
own nose—^that she was not dead, but 
entranc^. And also at a subsequent 
period, when he was sitting to Mr. 
Haydon for his portrait, he predicted 
to that gentleman, that Joanna would 
xe-appear in the month of July, 1822. 
“ But suppose she should not,” re¬ 
turned Mr. Haydon. “ 1 tell you she 
will (retorted Sharp,) but if she should 
not, notliing will shake my fahh in 
her divine mission.’’ And those who 
were near his person during his last 
illness, state that in this belief he 
died. 

Of his politics, less need be said ; 
he was not a man of much reading, 
depth of philosophical inquiry nor 
do we know the origin of his in¬ 
timacy with some of the leading 
characters of the day, on the popular 
side C'f the great question of reform. 
It probably was accidenhil, and arising 
out of his professional pursuits; he 
engraved a sort of symbolical plate; 
if our recollection be right, for Major 
Cartwright, containing various con¬ 
stitutional emblems, &c.; and he en¬ 
graved the tigure of Mercury, putting 
on his sandal wings, after a model or 
drawing by Banks, for "ttic Diversions 
of Purley,” which through the med.um 
of Johnson, the late wo^y bookseller 
of St. Paul's Church Yard, is not unlike¬ 
ly to have introduced him to Home 
Tooke. Certain it is that he became 
intimate also with Thomas Paine, 
whom be caus^ to sit to Romney for 
liis portrait, which he afterwards en¬ 
graved, arid which is an excellent 
likeness of that robust reformer. Cer¬ 
tain it is that he was at- this period, 
the ostensible and professed friend of 
representative government; and cer- 
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tain it is that he allowed his name to 
be entered as a member of “ the soci¬ 
ety tor constitutionai information,” 
many names, dear to patriotism and 
philosophy, being then on the roll. 
But the apostacy of the minister Pitt, 
from that society and from the cause 
of Parliamentary reform, seems to have 
rendered him suspicious and resentful 
towards those who acceded to it, or 
whose names remained on the list of 
the constitutional society; or else. Sharp 
was too much of a Mark Antony, in the 
frankness and hilarity of his manners 
and appearance; and (as might soon 
be discovered) too shallow, vague, and 
unsettled in his principles of civil 
liberty, ever to have incurred tlie 
honest suspicions of an honest privy 
council, or of any privy council that 
had not time to throw idly away. The 
idea of our engraver’s being appre¬ 
hended " for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing whether or not in his speeches or 
writings, he had committed himself so 
far as that he might in common with 
Home Tooke, Holcroft, Thelwall, and 
others, take his trial for high treason I" 
was quite farcical. Mr. Hardy, the. 
shoe-maker, himself, who bears his 
faculties so meekly, could not have 
been more consciously innocent, or 
. less likely to be implicated in dark 
conkpiracy. Sharp’s political writings! 
who had ever seen any? who tliat 
knew him, could have entertained tlie 
least suspicion, that his house-keeper’s 
tureens, where well seasoned soup was 
much more likely to have been de¬ 
tected, would ever have been looked 
into by the king’s officers, for political 
W’ritiugs? Yet such was the fact. 
Political writings indeed! No, he 
might read occasionally in Godwin's 
** ftilitical Justice,” Paine’s “ Rights 
of Man,” and Cobbett’s “ Politicad 
Registerbut his literary notices, if 
such they might be termed, were 
almost ridiculously vague and uncri¬ 
tical. Indeed the single short sentence 
which he has inscriora under the por¬ 
traits of Brothers, may serve to shew 
how very unqualified waa Wfiliam 
Sharp to work on metaphyskls, or the 
arts of government, or to perturb states 
and empires by his political philosophy. 

The inscription runs as follows— 
" Fully believing Ihb to be the man 
appointed by God, I engrave his like¬ 
ness W. Sharp.” The wags in read¬ 
ing it generally chose to put the com¬ 
ma-pause in the wrong [dace ; and to 

i» o 
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understand and interpret, that W. 
Sharp heieby made oath that he en¬ 
graved the portrait of the man ap¬ 
pointed, namely Richard Brothers. 
Lilt if the reader paused in the rigid 
place, that is to say, in the place wlicre 
Sharp intended, what did the sentence 
express that was fit for a public in¬ 
scription ? “ Fully believing this to 
be the man appuitilid by ‘(iod’’—for 
what ? appointed to do what > to head 
the Jews in Iheir predestined march to 
.recover Jerusalem > or to die in a 
mad-house ? one is expres.sed as iimch 
as the other; and, appointed by (iod 
to delude W. Jiharp, as luiich as 
either. In fine, the w'hole is but a 
monument of folly ; or, in llie sense 
or nonsense, of the mock constitutional 
society, of 6lasp/n://ii/. Mc^sis. Fitt 
and i>imdas, and tlic’resl of those 
inemliers of the privy council who 
examined Sharp, were quite coneet 
in Iheir -easy inl'erouce, that the state 
Jiad nothing to apprehend from the 
harmless and deluded artist who stop- 
jad them in the highway of their quiz¬ 
zical proceeding ; and presenting his 
prospectus with due iinprccations, or 
deynecations, demanded their subscrip¬ 
tions on the spot, for proof impics- 
«ions of his poitrait of Horne 'J’ookc, 
It niM-d have been, on both sides, a 
highly wrouohf * farcical scene. 

Iinp.'uliality obliges us to add, that 
pome years after this idle and fruitless 
scaich for treason, in a tureen and an 


addled brain, which proceeding would 
have roused the lasting indignation of 
many an independent mind, Sharp 
was so placable, so altered, or so vacil¬ 
lating and unsteady, that he solicited 
and obtained, some favourable notice 
from Lord Sklinouth, and Mr. Vansit- 
fait: and, having engraved a plate 
after Woodlurd, of King Charles’s in- 
teiview with his children m the pm- 
sciiee of Oliver Cromw'ell; a plate, of 
w'hicli the essential purpose being to 
excite pity for sufl’ering royalty, stood 
in direct opposition to some of Ins 
formerly avowed sentiments, was pre¬ 
sented, with his engraving at court; 
had tlie honour of the royal pcnnis.<ion 
to dedicate it to the king, and did de¬ 
dicate it aecoidingly “ to the King’s 
most Excellent Majesty.” But the 
public have not esteemed the pi inf 
to be .among his better performances, 
neither does it iIcseiTe. to have been so 
esteemed, however interesting the sub¬ 
ject, and notwithstanding it contains 
some passages which are executed ia a 
masterly style, j- The comparatively 
small engraving of the Children in the 
Wood, IS worth an hundred such 
works. Some trivial anceilotes and 
incitlents not worth relating liero, are 
said to Iiavc arisen out of this ac¬ 
quaintance with Lord Sidnunifh, 
whom he visited at Richmond Fark: 
and it may be giies.sed that there ex¬ 
isted some sympathy bctw'cen them 
on the score of saints and evangelists. 


• Mr. Tbwaitc«, of I he Morning Herald, who knew Sharp iutiniatclj’, and Iind 
duiibllcss beard liirii deiail the incidents of this farce, relates them us fullow.s; 
* He was placed nnd'-r aricst bytlin government, and vvais had up several times bclnrc 
tbe^privy coiincal to he examined, for the purpose ol ascertaining whether or not in Ins 
speeches or wntings, iin had commiltcd himself .so far as that he might with 11. Tooke 
and others, take his Trial for high treason; but hi.sbeing a bold, handsome look!nr, 
jocular man, one who looked a.s il‘ he likeil the good tliing.s of this world loo well to 
become u conspirator, the privy council came to a conclusion, that the altar and 11 e> 
throne had not much to fear from him; and, e-specially at one of the meetings, when 
Messrs. Pitt and niindas were preseflt, after he had been for a length of time plngned 
with questions which Sharp said had little or nulbing to do with the busino&s; he de- 
libnrately pulled out of his pocket a prospectus for siib-scribing to his jiortrait of Horne 
Tooku, which he was then engraving, and first handing it to Messrs. Pitt and Duiidas, 
he requested them to have the goodness to put down their names as sub.scribers, iintl 
then to give hi.s pmspectus to the other members of the privy council, for their uume-s. 
.The singularity of such a proposal, set them laughing, and he was soon after libarated. 
We give this anecdote on the amhurit} of the Morning Herald, of August the 2rrd, but 
we think it mast li.-irc been for some other engraving, Uiat be solicited the subscriptions 
of the ministers, as the portrait of Horne Tooke, (of which the plate remaias among his 
elFeets) had bemi previously engraven, unless we greatly mistake, by Anker Smith. 
However, the- imsitive evidence, the point itself, is not at present within our view w onr 
roach, and the Herald mny bo correct on this point. 

f The original pietnre is hy no means of a high character. 
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Iliseccpnlricily, however, which has 
been otherwise t<irnied tlie love of 
fame, and, the love of notoriety, is in 
its honourable ramidcations, the route 
of so mncli social pood, that it is but 
fair to add, these were no more than 
its disappointed ramblings. 

FaniH is llio spur ihiit the clear simsU 
doth rnKc 

“ To stxirji delights, ami lire luhurioiis 
days 

and our' artist sought it at first, with 
honourable assiduity iu his professional 
cxiTtions. 

The Somerset House Gazette has very 
properly reproached the memory rif 
Macklin for ordaining and contriving, 
and that of Bartolozai for undertaking, 
in compliance with a prevailing and 
perveited taste, to convert Sharp’s large 
Holy Family,arterSir.roshuaReynol(ls, 
of which the aquafortis proof is one 
of the finest historical etclnngs tliat 
the world has seen, into a coloured 
and stippled sign-post of a gipsy halt. 
15y tlio way, the writer of this article 
IS ni'slakpii in his assertion that tins 
liiclute w as painted by Sir Joshua, “lor 
tlio Historic Gallery." It was not 
painted (we believe) eilher for tbe 
IJisteric Gallery, or for “the J’oofs’ 
Gallciy,’’ (winch latter be ]>robably 
meant) bill for tlie gallt'ry of Sir Feter 
liurrell, Jlait. and Macklui had no 
more than the use of it. 

As his own best works were not 
duly appreciated on their appearance, 
so ncitlier did, nor indeed could, lie 
appifciate the talents the seienlitie 
or pliilo>ophical atlainmcnts, of those 
with whom be was politically as.-'o- 
ciatcd during the m’,JclIo puiiou ol bis 
life, l.ike the “ men of Kpbesu." be 
might for awhile “ignorantly woiship,” 
such minds as IIionc of Godwin, Fayrio, 
Tookc, Hokrofl, and Gobbett, but 
they were to him no more than altars 
upon which he might oHVr a little oc¬ 
casional incense to an “ unknown 
God." Ileiit'e, and from other causes 
which we shall proceed to explain, it 
is not so very difficult to account for 
his political aposlacy; and hence his 
foriifcr associates, warned of this tick le- 
ness, parted from him without feeling 
much regret at his secession. 

It seems probable that many of 
Sharp's peculiarities sprung from that 
love of notoriety, of which we have 
tiealcd. In convcraalioii be often 
spoke with little rcllecUou, from the 


mere impulse of the moment. If a 
thought crossed his mind that afipear- 
cd to him sufiiciently strorig to be im¬ 
pressive, he gave "it utterance, without 
much caring whether or not it was 
rornjiatible with is'liat he might have 
formerly said on the same subject, or 
homogeneous with what he might 
suppose to be his own general cha¬ 
racter. The wonder theiefbre ceases, 
at that dissonance in his religious and 
political sentiments, which jarred on 
the different periods of his hie. In, 
fact, with regard lo his social and civil 
lolation^, Slidtp had no first princi- 
jiles. He did not generalise, and ha»l 
not elapsed or arranged his id.as. The 
religious subtleties with wdiich his 
mind may be supposed to have been 
much occupied, were by no means of 
a profound cliaracicr. If you spoke 
to him of Locke, Jlerklcv, Hume, or 
'any other nielaphysieal wnler, you 
soon discovei-ed, tlmt of such matters 
he knew almost nothing ; ,ind that ho 
was by no means well read, ewen m 
tlie Feripturcs Wliat he bad not 
sought lo icach, and dirl not know, 
he, upon m.iny ocensions, and it is 
feared generally, atfecled to iindcr- 
valiie or to despise. U you spoke 
wilb admiration, or even wiili .appro¬ 
bation only, of tome disluigieslieil 
man ot science, be, would rejily, 
“ give me a coinmon-sento-m.ui 
and would ineution tome uorking 
c.tr|ienter or sin,(li, |xrli.i]is ot native 
worth, wlio wa,’ in Ins occasional em¬ 
ploy, and who, as yon ,«oon learned, 
was a di.seijde ot Swedenborg, or 
Hiotbei's, or Stmtheole. And tlic'-e 
pie likctions and aversions appear to 
li.ive remained witli him to tbe last j 
for in iiis la^t ft starne it, notwitbsland- 
ing that be bad no near relatives, we 
find no te-firaonial rf regard left to 
any artist or man of science; or who 
niani'ested genius or talent in any 
way, that did not fall in with bis reli¬ 
gious persuasions. Not even mention 
is made of his own cousin, Mr. Fepys, 
a gcnllcruan, whose various and pro¬ 
found attainments, particularly in the 
analytical sciences, are well known. 
This is a pretty certain criterion of 
the real state ot his regards. Mean¬ 
while he has left a legacy (of £25.) 
to a shop-keeper, whom we remember 
a few years ago in the humble capacity 
of errand-boy. A person of humble 
and modest demeanour, certainly, but ■ 
who neither, has, nor makes prcUu- 
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siont, to an/ &ing beyond or above 
his 'sphere; still iWis one who has 
claims to any thing that should have 
entitled him to be reincmbeted« where 
Mr. Pepys was forgotten. We recol¬ 
lect here that one of the dogmata of 
the Baron Swedenborg (wtm was 
Sharp’s first apostle) is, that if the 
spiritual inhalntant of an inferior 
sphere comes among the blessed, as 
tney may whenever they please, from 
the confines of their own purgatory, 
he finds the atmosphere so oppressive, 
s6 unfit for his spiritual respiration, 
that he can by no means be happy, or 
even comfortable there, and is glad 
to get back agmn. Of this doctrine, 
the conduct of our engraver, in the 
affiurs of this life, afioids but too much 
practical illustration. 

Concerning the portrait which our 
artist engraved of Sir Wm. Curtis, 
after the very capital picture by Sir 
Thos. Lawrence, we also distrust tlie 
authenticity of the newspaper anec¬ 
dote. If, as the Morning Herald re¬ 
ports, Sir William beliaved most libe¬ 
rally towards him, and was one of his 
favourites, it is not likely that he 
would say his liead was an ugly knob 
at the best, or add that, “ if citizens 
would be so stupid as to give him 
large sums of money to engrave their 
awkward and unmi^ning faces he could 
.not help it.” 

We happen to know that the remu¬ 
neration which Sharp received for this 
plate, was not so extravagant as to 
warrant the words “ large sums of 
moneyand that the nt^ociation re¬ 
specting it was brought about through 
the intervention of Blake, of ’Cliange 
Alley, a jocose and excellent man, 
DOW deceased, who employed much of 
his time and means in kind offices to 
others; to whose ahrine we have our¬ 
selves performed a willing pilgrimage; 
and who appears to have b^n inti¬ 
mate with Sharp, probably from the 
time of his leaving the house of Long- 
mate. There is further, a little local 
anecdote attaching to this portrait, 
which may not be thought altogether 
unworthy of being known and re- 
membeim. The idea of engraving it 
originated in the respect which Blake 
entortsdned at once for the city 
liaronet, and for the abilities of his 
old friend. He aimed at pleasing both 
parties, and might expect his media¬ 
tion, like morcy, to be doubly blessed. 
Duimg the prepress of the work, Uie 


thought occurred to him of gratifying 
the tormer,' by introducing his yacht 
in the ofiskip. This was consented to 
by Sharp; and immediately, good- 
naturedly, but inadvertently, clone, 
without communicating \vith Sir Tho¬ 
mas, and without reflecting that an 
engraver could have no such right to 
alter, even in a trifling respect, the 
composition of a living painter; where 
improvement might seem like reproach, 
and deterioration be doubly reprehen¬ 
sible. Sir T. Lawrence was, not with¬ 
out reason, offended, and tlie cordness 
of dissatisfaction arose; and had Sharp 
continued to live for centuries, it is 
probable he would have engraved no 
more portraits after tlie works of the 
president. 

Mr. Sharp was so extraordinary a 
compound of high professional merit, 
good moral intention, and egregious 
credulity; and so many, and such 
various reports, have gone forth re¬ 
specting him, that we could not bring 
ourselves to say less than we have, of 
his social and religious, as well .as of 
his professional career. Time presses, 
and our materials of reference are at 
present imperfect, or we would have 
proceeded to submit a list of his en¬ 
gravings, and a few comnicnis on 
those which wc esteem to be the jmii- 
cipal. His own opinions of sonic of 
those works, delivered apparently with 
candour, and within h..-> own fire-side 
circle, liave been laid before the 
ubiic, and are doubtless interestiug: 
ut m^esty, partiality, and the reflec¬ 
tions from self-seeming, may well be 
supposed to have borne their parts in 
the formation and delivery of tliosc 
opinions; and the impartiality of u 
by-standCT will naturally be expected 
from his biographers. Those com¬ 
ments, however, we must now defer 
till our next number, where (no un¬ 
foreseen accident preventing,) they 
will be found under the head of Fin^ 
Arts. 

We shall only at present say of the 
general style of his engraving, that it 
is mastcx'ly, and not borrowed from 
any of his predecessors or contempo¬ 
raries ; but eclectic,-~-wluch is tcusay, 
that it is fairly felt, and wrought out 
for himself, after looking at them all, 
with due respect, but without servility 
and after comparing them with their 
grand archetype—^Nature. The half- 
tints and shadows of his best works are 
peculiiuly rich; yet it is adtoost treason 
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to (he lights of his « Biogen^;* hU 

Children in the Wot^;' ai^ bis 
** Fathers of the Church^' thus to 
particularize them. His courses of 
lines are always conducted with abi¬ 
lity, and sometimes with that 

“ Wastou heed and giddy cunnii^,” 

Which can only result from genius. 

Sharp's play of lines liave, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the utmost freedom, 
combined with a pmer of regularity 
and accuracy, which always appears 
commensurate to tho occasion. This 
implies more of the artist, and less of 
tire mechanic, than we elsewhere hud; 
a solicitude for the end, rather than the 
means; and is the result of a grander, 
career of mind, governed by bolder 
bridling. 

We sliall beg leave to close onr 
present memoir with stating, that the 
profc.ssional fame of him who is the 
subject of it, is widely spread on the 
European continent, and wherever else 
the rays of taste have extended. 
F'ereign institutions of art, have so 
far respected bis merits, as to have 
elected him a member of the Im¬ 
perial Academy of Vienna, and of 
the Electoral Academy of Bavaria. 
He received both his diplomas in the 
course of the year 1814. But by the 
Iloyal Academy of Arts of his own 
counti'y, lie remained nuhonoured to 


the hour of his death, notwillistandinc 
the advantages that British art ana 
commerce bad derived from the exer¬ 
cise of his .professional talnntz, and 
tlie indueoce upon the rising race of 
artists, of his profi^ional example. 

He made two or three removals of 
his residence before he finally domi' 
ciliated at Chiswick ; from Charles- 
street, Middlesex Hospital, to a smaller 
house inTitchfield-street, where he ep* 
graved, or at least completed, his large 
plate after Copley, of the scene before 
Gibraltar, on the morning of the 27th 
of November, 1781, one of the proud¬ 
est in the atmais of war; when the 
Spanish Boating batteries were de¬ 
stroyed, and British magnanmity 
sliared with Biitish valour, in .the 
honours of the victory. From Titcb- 
field-street he removed to Acton, 
keeping an apartment, which he occa¬ 
sionally occupied, in London-street, 
Fitzroy-square; and from Acton be 
removed to Chiswick, wliore he had 
not resided long, before he was at¬ 
tacked by dropsy in the chest, which 
terminated bia life at the age of 
seventy-four, on llie morning of Sun¬ 
day, tite 2oth of July. He lies buried 
in (he church-yard of tint hamlet, 
with Hogarth, who was of similar 
origin; and with De Loutherhoutg, 
for whom, at one period, he cuter- 
tained much mystic reverence. 


ON THE GENIUS OF THE AUTHOR OF ALI. 


In conchulitig ALi,a few observafions 
may not be uninteresting on its poetic 
character and merit. With regard to 
its character, it is evidently the pro¬ 
duction of a youth, and has accord¬ 
ingly more of mind than of instinct. 
It is from this circumstance alone we 
know it to be a juvenile production, 
not from my inelegance of style or 
expression ; for so far as regards purity 
of style, we certainly consider, that 
the au(Jior of Ali rivals anv poet of 
tiie age. We do not recollect more 
(ban a word or two which we could 
alter, in the whole poem, without 
rendering it less classical or less 
elegant: but stiU he has his &ults in 
comdion with all young aspirants to 
poetic fam9« Youth is Uie age .of 


fancy and romance; manhood the 
age of passion and enthusiasm; in 
youth our passions are dormant, and 
the mind accordingly, finding itself 
undisturbed by their restless and un¬ 
governable controul, is eternally at 
work, eternally buil^g castles in the 
air, eternally wandering through 
worlds of space and ideal existence. 
Its ideas are the result not of passiou 
but of imagmatioD, mid therefore it is 
given much to reflection, and delights 
m simile; it is not strongly attached 
to an^ object, and yet there is no ob¬ 
ject from which it does not derive a 
momentary pleasure. It fli&i accordr 
ingly from objedt, to object, but cap 
find ^ resting pUce, can find sotiupg 
fliiSBiciently atvactivo to confine it .W > 
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itself. Hence it is light, airy and ver¬ 
satile, fond of novelty and of change; 
but as we advance in years, what at 
first pleased through its novelty be¬ 
comes less and less interesting every 
^y by repetition, until at length we 
discard ail objects that have nut an 
interest in themselves, abstracted from 
that which they derive from their 
novelty. We begin accordingly to 
coniine our attention to fewer objects, 
and consequently to become better 
acquainted with them. Hence our 
attachments or aversions become more 
strongly fixed to certain objects, and 
this strength is increased by the in¬ 
crease of our passions. Poetry con¬ 
sequently begins to assume more of 
intensity and pathos, more of soul 
and feeling, but less of fancy and 
imagination. In youth we write as if 
we were merely playing with our sub¬ 
ject ; in manhood we write as if we 
were in real earnest, and so we are, be¬ 
cause we only describe whut really in¬ 
terests and afiects us, discarding aU the 
lighter charms that arise from mere 
novelty and fancy. There is a certain 
want of manliness in youth, and where 
this want exists there is consequently a 
want of earnestness; accordingly 
youth are seldom in earnest, men 
seldom otherwise. This is the order 
of nature, for if youth liud the 
earnestness of men about them, they 
would become cunning as foxes, mean 
as Jews, and avaricious as misers when 
they reached maturity. Now wherever 
there is, or wherever there even ap¬ 
pears to be a want of earnestness, there 
IS a proportionable want of interest, 
because no writer can affect us strongly, 
unless he be strongly affected himself, 
at least unless he appears to be so; and 
he who is not really affected by his 
subject, requires consuuuualc art to 
put on the natural semblance of un¬ 
feigned passion. The youthful poet 
can accordingly seldom move us to 
passion, because we can always per¬ 
ceive that be is not moved by it him¬ 
self ; we perceive in his productionsja 
playfulness and buoyancy of spirit,too 
volatile to be the co-mate of feeling, 
passion, or sympathy, without which no 
corresponding sympathy can be excited. 

« Si vis me flere, dolevilum esfprimim 
tibi ipsi.” 

The distinction Which we have 
pointed out, between the poetry ot 
youth, and that of our riper years, is 


the Author of Alu 

so fixed and immutably grounded i» 
our nature, that we doubt whether 
there ever was a poem stamped withr 
the true impress of passion, written 
under the age of eighteen, whereas 
excellence has been obtained in every 
species of poetic composition that 
disclaimed the pathetic, at ten or 
eleven. That the author of Ali 
should therefore be patiietic even in a 
subject that admitted of the pathetic, 
would be conti'ary to tlie laws by 
which human nature is governed. It 
would be just as reasonable to expect 
that a cork should remain imincrged 
in vvatcr without rising to the top, as 
that a youth should not give way to 
the enchanting inffucncc of that airy 
and fantastic imagination which forms 
itself into light visions round the 
poet’s head. Indeed if Ali excelled 
in the pathetic, we should have little 
hope or his progressive excellence, for 
whatever is contrary to the regular 
and fixed laws of nature, is generally 
premature and short lived. The 
great fault in Ali, namely, its not be¬ 
ing sufficiently imbued with feeling 
and passion, is that very fault wliicli it 
ought to possess, viewing it not ab¬ 
stractedly, but as regards its juvenile 
author. Perhaps we would speak 
more plainly by calling this fault a 
virtue; he is too volatile to be chained 
down to the earth ; woman has not 
yet sufficient attractions for him to 
wean him from revisiting bis native 
sky, and communing with spirits of a 
higher order, or to induce him to 
abandon, the. silent grotto, or the 
moss grown cave, the roseate vale, or 
romantic glen. Accordingly he has 
fallen into a few of those errors that 
arise from his not having as yet en¬ 
tangled himself in the snares of love, 
and consequently being unacquainted 
with the passion which he describes. 
We shall point out a few of those 
errors before wc come to his redeem¬ 
ing beauties. Uis beauties are of 
various kinds, and are taken from 
various sources, but his faults are all 
of the same character, and orij^iiatc 
from the same source, namely, want 
of acquaintance with the manner in 
which real passion operates. From 
this want of acquaintance it soiuctimes 
happens that passages which ate emi¬ 
nently beautiful and poetic, abstract¬ 
edly considered, shoula nolwithstand- 
iug, be expunged from the poem, 
“ nunc non erat his locus,” Wliat 
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yre mean is, that though tlie senti¬ 
ments or similes to which we allude 
are beautiful and natural in themselves, 
it was unnatural for those into whose 
mouths they arc put ever to tliink of 
them. He who is plea'scd with a 
female, loves to embellish, and describe 
her in all the richness and luKuriance 
of poetic imagery, but he who is in 
love with her, foi-gets his poetry and 
embellishment> altogether; bespeaks 
only wliat be finds; he seeks not to 
eKngg 'nite; be p.iys her no idle com¬ 
pliments, or, ratber, be 'W'ill not com¬ 
pliment lier at all; he expresses in 
two words what ‘tlic; light lover c\- 
jjresses in a thousand ; he knows there 
is- a certain eomimuiion of feeling, 
sentiment, and atlaehmont, between 
those will) love each other, that need 
not the elofiuenee of language to con¬ 
vey them; a word, a look is suflicient, 
and the moment ho descends to employ 
the common verbiage and common 
place phrases of artected jjass'.on, he 
knows himself to he a hypocrite ; in 
fact, bo could not make use ot them, if 
he were in love. Love is mute but 
eloqueiit, silent, hut expressive; the 
lover knows that the adored object of 
his alFections will fed the whole force 
of his attachment without having re¬ 
course to the aid of ornamcnim or 
elahorale language, and he is not de¬ 
ceived if she 1)0 inspired by a similar 
flame; but if not, she expects flattery 
m abundance, compliments without 
end, and praise without limitation. 
And how docs she repay all this servile 
prostration? why, m sooth, by turn¬ 
ing her slave into ridicule, by exposing 
his weakness, and laughing at liis folly. 
The fact, however, is, that he who is 
capable of comjjliinentlng his mistress, 
and extolling her charms cannot pos¬ 
sibly he in love with h' r, ainl there¬ 
fore thinks uotliing about her leliculc; 
and she who is capable ol nc'.ivmg 
1hese. idle compliments is a mere flirt, 
and as devoid of’attachment to her 
encomiast or admirer, as he is to her. 
When Zclla therefore pours tortli her 
soul lo Selim, she would never, had 
she fi'lt as she pretended, endeavour 
t o make him still more convinced of 
her affection, by having recourse to the 
language of simile and comparison ; 
a language whicti cciild only give Selim 
stroiigi r reasons to suspect the sincerity 
of her flauin. The language of passion 
needs no ornament; it .speaks for 


itself, it is too intent upon its object, 
to travel in quest of those charms or 
decorations, those images and similes 
which the poet selects and brings 
together to serve as a foil to her beauty. 
When these simila are the creation of 
the poet himself, they are beautiful, 
because the poet is not supposed to be 
the slave of* passion, and actually in 
love with the object which he describes; 
his passion is of a lighter character; lie 
describes anil sets oft' by contrasts and 
similes, the charms of the fair one who 
is the heroine of his piece, because he 
is pleased, not with her, but with the 
im'dge which he has formed of her in 
his own mind. To be in love with an 
ideal creation is impossible; such a 
creation may impart delight, but this 
delight in.stead of retarding as passion 
docs, the flight of imagination only 
sets it at work, and sends it in quest of 
those charms and graces in which it 
arrays its object. Thus when Zdla 
says to Selim— 

Then think bow fricnd]e.<<.s I .slionlil be 
Wew; tuijrht of ill to light on thee ; 

Not the wild rosemary that glows 
Unheeded on the desart sands, 

WJiere not a cooling rivulet flows, 
Unreared by any fostering hands, 

Is liulf so desolate and lorn, 

As I, if thou wertfroni me torn. 

Bethink thee then amid the .strife, 

’Tis tbine to guard a two-fold life. 

The hand that crops the javelin blo.ssom, 
Will rend the verdant curls that bound it; 
And the wound that pierces thy manly 
bosom, 

Will rendh the maid that clings 
around it 

lie certainly does not talk the lan¬ 
guage of real passion, for at the mo¬ 
ment Sulim was departing from her, 
she would he too intent uixin his 
person, loo absorlied m contemplating 
the tlanger into which lie was rii.-.liing 
lo think of the rosemary lh.it blows 
unheeded on the desalt sands, or the 
verdant cuils tlvat Ixmnd the javelin 
blossom. The passage is beautiful m 
itself, but it is not m harmony with 
the Icelings of the person by wliom it 
is s[yoken. Were it spoken by the poet 
in liis own person, it would tlmn he 
truly beautiful, and in character at the 
same moment; change the pronouns 
J and me into the third person and 
see how different is the efl'erf. 

From the beginning to the end of 
Ai.i, then, we coiife&s there k not a 
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line, a sentiment which we conld 
c^ngc without rendering it less beau¬ 
tiful, but there are several passages, 
which however beautiful in themselves, 
do not in our opinion suit the charac¬ 
ter by whom they are spoken, and 
therefore it takes from the general or 
ultimate effect which the poem would 
otherwise produce. There is a some¬ 
thing that whispers to us that Selim and 
Zella arc not so devotedly attached to 
each other as they would pretend, or 
at least, that the attachment of Selim 
and Ali, are rather of a physical than 
sentimental character. Besides the 
similes are too frequently introduced, 
by which the thresui of the story is in¬ 
terrupted, an interriqjtion which can 
never frequently take place witliout 
diminishing the interest And yet 
there is not a simile in Ali which we 
could wish omitted, a proof that beau¬ 
ties may be at variance with each 
other. This is almost to be regretted, 
but yet it cannot be helped, the most 
rigid critic, or the greatest stickler for 
authority and critical rules would not, 
we are certain, expel Milton’s Address 
to Light from the Paradise Lost; and 
yet if such deviations from, and inter¬ 
ruptions of, his subject, frequently took 
place, the l^radise Lost would have 
never become immortal. The poet 
should always have one object in his 
eye, and above all things be careful to 
introduce no other object tliat can re¬ 
move the primary one out of sight, 

. or even throw it into the distance. 
Now though the similes of Ah make 
us frequently forget both Ali, Selim, 
and Zella altogether, the effect is not 
enlnvly produced by the momentary 
pause made in the narrative, but by 
the exquisite beauty of the similes 
themselves. A cold or barren simile 
will but slightly affect our recollection 
of a story, because having no particular 
charm in itself to attract our attention, 
the mind remains fixed on the principal 
object, but a delightful simile steals on 
themitid insensibly and unconsciously 
from llic principal object of attention, 
lascinatcs every sense, and leads us by 
a sort of magic eonveysmee into a new 
world. Of all ports in the English 
•language we tliuik tlie author of Ali 
is -the most likely to produce tliis 
effect. His similes are inimitable; 
they always'^alt the original, and 
hare such fascination in them, that we 
not only forget the subject, altogether 


to dwell exclusively on their own in¬ 
dividual charms, but have some diffi¬ 
culty in recollecting it again, so un¬ 
willing is the mind to relinquish an 
impression from which it received such 
delight. Ali is that description of 
poem tliat requires to be read several 
times before we can fully appreciate its 
charms as a whole; on the first perusal 
we are so wedded to each individual 
passage, that we forget the genersd 
chain by which they are all connected. 
Besides the poet leaves a great part of 
the narrative to the mind of the reader, 
which, if it be not the most satisfactory 
at tlte moment, so few being willing 
to exercise their understanding in dis¬ 
covering what is left untold, is certainly 
at least the most poetical, as it sets tlio 
imagination to work, and leads the 
reader into worlds and creations of liis 
own, of which tlie author of Ali never 
dreamt. Of this we shall give an in¬ 
stance in the very first page. Young 
Selim is represented in a little bark 
crossing. 

-the widening gleam 

Of pale PbingHris ocean beam, 

until he reached the strand, and then 
the poet suddenly asks 

Are Uiose the whispers of autumn's 
breeze 

As it lures the ripe leaves from the ci¬ 
tron trees; 

Or is it the hum of the clustering bees 

Thus breaking the silence of midnight’s 
hour, 

WiQi murmuring music from yoB grey 
lower. 

Whence gleams through the lattice a 
flickering ray, 

Like the beacon expiring at break of 
day. 

Now this manner of relating an event 
that can only be known afterwards, 
and that appears to have no connec¬ 
tion whatever with what went before, 
naturally awakens, the miud from a 
kind of slumber. It begins to look round 
it and see where it is, and suspects 
either tliat it is dreaming itself, or 
that the poet has lost his way, and 
fell into a reverie. It accordingly en¬ 
deavours to unravel the maze; and in 
doing 80 imagines a thousand things, 
and creates a thousand images, that 
never “ floated in light visions round” 
^any head but his own. From 
’ thus wandering round the world of 
idea and conjecture, lie derives a 
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poetic pleasute and luxury of imagina¬ 
tion, though he can never discover 
the object of his pursuit, or divine the 
cause of thoso mysterious whispers. 
But bad that which immediately fol¬ 
lows been related first by the .poet, he 
would have been'spared all this con¬ 
jecture and exercise of imaginafion, 
and consequently deprived of their at- 
tepdaut pleasures. 

The two first lines in the passage 
just quoted, would, we think, he con¬ 
siderably improved had whispers been 
made the nominative case to lure,thus 

Are those the whispers of autumn's 
breexo 

As they lure the rijio leaves from the 
dtrou trees. 

for there is a closer association be¬ 
tween whispering and luring, the latter 
being frequently the ■ consequence of 
the funner, than there is between 
breeze and luring, the art of luring not 
being so easily attributed to a hiwzu. 
Besides, a painter might represent, in 
some manner, a breeze luring the ripe 
leaves, but no power -of painting could 
convey the remotest idea of whispers 
luring them, so tliat by making whis- 
>pers the agent, the simile w6uld be 
one of those that evined the suixiriority 
of poetry over painting. ■ 

We have already said that the 
similes in Ai.i are so exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful, that they will sufier no aUcni.- 
tion. without injuryj and when wo' 
said so, we read this passage several 
times without perceiving tlie amend-' 
rnent, which has occurr^ to us at tjie 
moment; but we doubt whether an¬ 
other simile could be fouud capable 
of a similar improvement. 

There is a combinatioa of excel¬ 
lencies in Ali which are not easily 
described, and indeed we know of no 
modern poem of which the critic 
would find it so difficult to speak un¬ 
favourably, without' speaking gene-, 
rally, but dolus est in generalibus. 
We say unfavourably, because its faults 
are not of that character which comes 
within the cognizance of critical rules. 
Rules can only teach us to avoid 
those ^Its that coi^ within the 
mere tfiechanism, orart'of poetry, and 
Aj:.! has no faults of this characteh 
He has all the delicacy and tenderness, 
of sensibility, but wants the melting 
energies of the pathetic muse, This 
howevtt is not what may be stricStly. 
called a fault—at least it is not one, 

JE. M. September^ 1824. 


that comes within tbd cognizance of 
critical rules, for no rules can qnable 
us to avoid- it.' ’ We pki) read' Aw 
without weeping, and,this i? the worst 
that can bh ^id of it.'-; It is ^egually 
difficult to, speak faVorably^.'ot A|.i 
without speaking, generally and with¬ 
out any application to the distinet 
character of the poem, for where all. 
is beautii'ul, the critic can seldom de¬ 
cide in what the beauty consists. 

The att of .attaining to the higher 
beauties of poetrj% or the higher beau- 
tTcs of any'art that add i esses itself tbour 
feeliugs, and over wliich taste audjudg-. 
^entsiiould naturally preside; as paint¬ 
ing, music, iic. is not an att, or at least is 
not what is called Utdmical art. In 
other words it is an art that cannot be 
taught; or, to speak in still plainer 
language, it is genius itself. And it is 
difficult to speak critically of beauty to 
which the rules of art cannot be applied. 

The higher beauties of poetry are 
recognized! only by our feelings: art 
can neither eualilu us to'attain them, 
or to perceive. tlKim when attained. 
'I'he great, and periiaps the distin- 
guiahing ciiaractenstic beauty of Ali, 
is a nclmess, and at the same time, a 
'chasteness 'of imagery. When we 
call this a beauty, we cannot help'ad- 
mittitig that it renders the narrative 
le^' iriterestiug. We are so enchanted 
bji Ihejingiq of the description, that 
we forget Zella aqd her lover; we 
seem in Paradise with Adam and Eve, 
but wc p.iy less attention to them than 
to the lui^ic bci'iie that surrounds us. 

• There arc two distinct interests in Ali, 
one created by the uanative, the other 
by the description; and in all poems 
the more any, of .these interests are 
fiicreasc'!# the raOre the other is dinii- , 
nished. Forour pai ts we ivould not wish 
to see one image, one simile in At.t 
omitted, but still we think the exam- 
)le would -be dangerous to any other 
joet,’ as it generally proves fatal to 
essen the interest of a stbry by pro¬ 
ducing an interest of a different cha¬ 
racter. ..One of the greatest b^nties 
in the similes qf Ai-b»thatthe image 
is described ao distinctly, and so de¬ 
void of any ornameat that does not 
Originally belong to it.in nature, that 
it seems actually placed before'us. 

' In die dress of his' images, if dress it,' 
msiy be called that dress “seems 
none," B. has evinced the most deli¬ 
cate tastcL He has not only avoid¬ 
ed, that, inroftLsion of ornaments by 
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which poets so frequently hpnc^l the 
olnect from us altogether^ but in the 
aeTectimi of those which he confers 
upon it, he unites the taste of the 
painter to Jhe feelings hf the poet. 
We shall place the folio wing specimen, 
for purity of style, chastity or colour¬ 
ing, richnesis of imageryi and pic-^ 
turesque effect, in com^tition with 
any other of equal lehgth, either in • 
Scott or Byron:— 

Now twilight slumbers on the ocean, 
Lull’d by the cradling billows’ motion, 
\^bich, heaving jet < from'the recent 
storm, 

Presents an earth of mimic form, 

With mountains where the cold beams, 
play. 

And vallies that catch not a smglo ray. 
Such varied face Jon crescent wears, 
Which, rising fiom the wave, appears 
An island floating In the sen 
Ot fathomless intinily'. 

With bills and dales of light and dark, 
Which oft the sleepless .joy to mark. 

And fondly deem that there the meed 
Of holy deeds will once be given,— 

On the Tooba’s ambrosial iruit to feed, 
And melt beneath the tones of hea¬ 
ven,— <■ 

Though all that strikes 1h”e idle gaze, 

Is one unbroken, though cheerless, blaze. 
Like the pale flash that lightehs through 
The heart from beauty’s ejes of blue. 

Still shining bright, tliougli love be fled. 

As meteor lights above the dead. 

Night wears apace,—yon cloudless moon. 
Though climbing so silent and stow,shull 
soon - 

Look down from the top of her viewless 
bow, 

And leave not a spot uuillumliied below. 
Oh! who would think—to see how 
brightly 

Her beam on dome and turret falls, 
While the gay motes,'like fairies, lightly ' 
Are footing it over the shining'walls. 
That gleam with snob transparent hoe, 

As if the rays hud melted through 
That giant muss of bard grey stone, 

And made its veiy heart their own;— 
What deeds of darkness, and of ruin. 
Within those moonlit w8ll$ are doing, , 
That stand as calm, and shine as fair, 

As if nothing but stillness and light Were 
there. , ' ' 

What flickering light is yboderAteuliag, 
Like wisp along the dark morass. 

Now half extinct,—now half revealing 
A stately form, whose footstops pass 
Slowly end silently ns eteep 
Bve’s mountain shadows otor the deep 7 ‘ ' 
Still onwkrd In Its noiseless flight 
- That fonn wdth cautious tread ad- ' 
vaw:es|» 


I see him now ifl tho clear moonlight 
Which through the breezy lattice 
glances; 

His \est is of sable as dark ns night, 

And bis silvery hair in the light wind 
dances. 

Such garb the noblest only wear’;- 
Then why that step of servile care, 

That fears to wake thd hireling guard 
Who slumbers on his midnight ward ?— 
On him who walks witli ill intent, ' 
An.eye ihrough deepest gloom is bent, 
E’en silence has a voice of fear. 

And solitude a listening ear ; 

The ecTioliig earth whereon he trends 
Is prating of his guilty deeds. 

Though none attend bis evil way, 

Save Sin, and her comrade, pale Dismay. 

Those locks are white whh tho snow of 
years, 

Thiwe eyes are diihm’d with n film of 
amber:-— / 

But Is not yon a lady’s chamber. 
Which now the hoary lover nears? 

Once he look’d out on the glassy wave. 
But not It bark was gliding there; 

No image its broad bright mirror gave. 
But the spangled vault of the deep blue 

uir i 

Save when the night-gale swept across ” 
The stirlesa waters’ crj’stal gloss. 

And made it seem as though twere given 
Kanh faded star, that falls from heaven. 
Twinkling upon the ruffled main. 

To shed its beam bn earth again. 

■We are sorry t^at the space which 
we allowed" for' this article is nearly 
closed, and that we must consequently 
be brief in our observations, llie 
author of Ali, who is 'l^nown to the 
readers of the European by the initial 
B, which he subspnbes to his commu- 
'.nications, appears to us to -possess 
from nature ml the great and original 
requisites of a poet. He has, it is 
true, weakencld the inter^t of his story 
by the beauty, of his imagery, and 
consequently rendered it less pij^hetic, 
'^butthis, so far from being a fault in 
bii^ appears to us pnly a certain indi- 
'cation of true poetic genius. Faci/g 
est retnedium ubertatis ; sterilia nulla 
labore vincuntur. But however the 
term ubertas may be applied to B. it 
)b certainly an ubertas of the chastest 
desoription, bdng classieaji in expres- 
. sion and romantic in idea. There is 
in Ali an exquisite tenderness of feel¬ 
ing and delicsM^, or acumen of percep¬ 
tion, a keeunl^ of ol»ervation that 
has viewed natuin in all her shapes, 
and detected the mlnutat shades in 
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. 3 iiitbiGh , the > seeks to conceal herseif. 
Hence it is that be abounds in simile; 
but that he is no stranger to the ope¬ 
rations of the mind and the philoso¬ 
phy of feeling, that his views have not 
been solely confined to the observation 
of external nature, is evident from 
many passages in Ali; though an in¬ 
timate acquaintance with the human 
heart can never’ be obtained by any 
original powers of mind without age 
and experience. From his own deli¬ 
cacy and sensibility of feeling, B. has 
given, if we mistake not, the most 
poetic, and at the same time the most 
faithful picture of conscious' merit, 
combined with delicacy of feeling, 
and retiring modesty, that has ever 
been traced by the pencil of man. 

Applauding clamours rose around, 

And broke the tenor of her song; 

The lajiers trembled nt the sound 
Tlint swept the vuiiltcd roof along; 

And e’en the lovrl^- niinstrel maid 
Was at the tumult half dismay’d, 

And round the group her large rye strays, 
Id doubt whereon to fix its gaae. 

And seek a refuge from the fire, 

She saw her magic siniins inspire. 

In every face she look’d upon, 

Too boldly bent upon her own. , 

She bad not learnt the fearless look* 
That beams on all ns none wore by, 
Nor could she yet unblushing brook 
The stare of wild impurity; 

But turn’d an instant to the sky 
Which through the casement still was 
bright. 

Then seem’d to mete the chamber’s height. 
Now, restless, bn the floo|: she lient,— 
With pictured forms and gold besprent,— 
That hurried glance, half-pleased, half- 
fnghted. 

Which now on Zella’s wan cheek lighted. 
Her soul was pure os hew-spmng foun- 
toin. 

And like the calm wave at tlie base 
Of fh)wnlng roick on flowery mountain, 
Whose colours tint the watery glass. 
Her floating eye wouU instant catch v 
Whate’er expression lit another, , • 

And all its own emotion smother,, 

So kindly would she ever Watch, 

And many a smile she oft represt. 

In fear to mock the aching breast. 

By mirth in hour unmeet exprest. 

And thus it s^as when, ^midst the glad¬ 
ness 

The time, her youth, and praise, in-' 
' spired, 

She look’d upon a sister’^ sadness, 

For each ecstatic, thot^ht refired ; 

And’ when she strack the Jyni again, ^ 
’Twas not in tbnt exulling'measuN^' 
But the sad'Softness onhejtraio 


Flaw’d rather like the balm of pain, 

' Than the Hoh maddanlng draught of 
pleasure.' ' • 

the retiring o5f fhelo^ songstress, 
and (be efleot of her murie on the au¬ 
dience, after she j^ed,is dkguisitely. 
painted. . 

The lovely songstress meekly bow’d, ' 
And soon, amidst n moving crowd « 
Of youthful slaves, in haste retiring. 

As gaily seeks ue'stray gazelle 
Its bright-eyed co-mates of the dell, 

* She left silent guests admiring. 

And vanish’d from their straining sight 
Among the counfless robes of light, 

, As on the lone and hoary height 
or sweet and sainted Lebanon 
Dissolves the snow-flake in the sun. 

' ’Though all us deadly >ilent were. 

As if each, soul hud wing’d its way 
To tlie bright fields of upper air. 

From out its dark abode of clay. 

The spirit of melody still wuS IhetCj ^ 

And reigning with unbounded sway 
O’er hearts that ne'er were known to 
. yield 

Midst nil' the horrors of the flekl, * ‘ 

Bill in thul light and festgl hour. 

When every object round them amilod. 
Sank benetith meiancboly.’S power. 

From the soft music of & child I 
Thpn first they found there is a bliss 
(Above the noisy midnight revel) 

That lifts tbe low mind to the level 
Of other worlds, though still in tliia,— 
When heart and brain are both erguying 
The nectar-draught of minstrelt^'. 
Where sorrow’s pearl-drops melting lie. 
Enriching what they save from cloying 
. Of neefar’d fruits, tbe'eummer’s pride,. 
A pensive sadness had swept oTer 
Each heart-string, and in'vain the tide 
Of luxury profusely flowed; 

The noisy rairtli, whose fren^ glow’d ' 
On every cheek ore Music flung 
O’er each wild (hoiigfal her ebasteniog 
ebuia, 

As that fair tninslrel sweeUy sting, 

And warriors melted at the straiq, < 
Was bush’d, not soon to wake'again, 
'We shall now take our leave of Au, 
6r rather of its author, hoping he^ill 
not neglect to cultivate that qrt iu 
which nature intended him most par¬ 
ticularly to excel. If he has not at- 
tt^ed perfection, he has approadled 
it as r early as any yoilthful poet can, 
whose genius is not precocious, and 
of little expectation. P/us lesfibres 

d'un ccrncait,” says Du Bos in his 
Essay on Poetty and Painting, “ dei- 
vent, avoir de.ressort^plus ces fibres 
sont en grand nombrct plus il teur 
Jkut de tents pour ncquerir toutes 
let ^nalites" dant Us soni capables." 





ALI. (Cojirci,tJDED.) 

“ Tiiis madaess will not, cannot last;— 

“ Look up, my life, the storm is puiit. 

I Then anxiously he raised his head. 

As if misdoubting wliat he said. 

And stole a glance at AU’s brow. 

Which shew’d less dark and smoother now. 

As to the surf he’ made reply 
In tones of bitterest irony. 

" Oh! loyal slave, -whose ardent zeal 
*• To serve thy sovereign master’s weal 
^‘Hath stirr’d thee thus to mutiny— 

“ Whose hand, that should have rather given 
“ The passport of my soul to heaven ! 

Hath robb’d me of the means to fly 
To tlie bright regions of the sky! 

« My gentle jador, by whose care 
“ The hated bonds of life I wear, 

* If I am not imprison’d now . ^ 

** Within my very palace wall’.. ' 

** My instant cgiess hciK-c allow : 

“ Haply the garden's lulling fulls 
“ And the Still mi.iiiight’t. perfumed breeze. 

May w'aft niy brain a rnotnent’s ease. 

Thou seem’st with doubt my wish to hear;— 

“ My sword thou li:i5t—then what tliefeai— 

“ Or must 1 kneeling beg of thee 
•* My alfianeed slave, to set me fn^e?"— 

•lie said, and bent his aged knee. 

Low at tlxe awe-struek soldier’s feet. 

Whose cheek was red with shame to sec 
H is lord in posture so unmeet; 

For a snowy beard stream’d o’er his breast. 

And from under his eaftanthe while hair stray’d 
But thpngh his withci’d brow confess’d 
The ravage’s that time had made, 

In his dark eye. was yet express’d 
■ The majesty of one who sway’d. 

And still his haughty mien belied 
That attitude forsworn by pride. 

Never, in all his }jroudest state. 

Had he ever seem’d so truly great 
As now that like some column's crest 
Whose massiness had soared unseen. 

Till level I’d on the dinted gi;een, 

He bow'd before his slave—-confest, 

Of the same sympathies possest 
As move the lowliest human breast 
That groans beneath a crashing care: 

Yet what his power.f-'-Heitill enuid bear. 

That silent flattery, with a spell. 

On the slave’s nSsolutioh fell: 
lie- oped the porlal’s giant fold, ' 

And shew’a a long and bright arcade. 

With marbled flbor and roof of gold, r- 

O’er whidi, through many a casement stray’d. 
The soft acacia’s tendrils curling, . 

Whil; at the end a fountain'play’d, ' 

Its crytt-d column brightly whirling. 

The night breeze through the lattice blew, . 
Before his awe-druck eyes tp'IHM,' 
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And over all such fragrance .threw 
As if the leaves of every ftowar. 

By whose unsullied orcath was given 
The sweetness of that midnight hour. 

Had been the rosy lips of heaven. ' 

Old Ali rose: but ere he darted ■ ‘ ' 

Along the gallery’s path, he ^uscd, . • 

And fixed one glance,.before he parted 
On her who all his phrenzy caused, ^ 

A mingled look of ire and sorrow. 

But all the feelings meeting there ‘ 

Were dull’d and deaden’d by despair. 

Which oft a cloudless brow doth borrow,"’ 

When, bent on death, it knows, whate’er 
The past or present storm of care, 

’Twill all be calm again to-morrow. 

Along the polish’d marble floor. 

The lessening figure seems to glide j 
The hurried step is heard np more. 

So loud in ire, so firm in pride j 
And now no longer can be seen 
That figure tall and haughty mien, 

I'hrough tiie pale rays that intervene. 

Which thick and white as snow-flakes fall 
Obscuring, whilst enlightening, all. 

Dull silence, like the hag of night, - . . 

Weigh’d fix’d, and leaden, on each tongue. 

Which durst not speak those words of fright ■ 

That on the lips unutter’d hung; 

Till Zella turned to Selim’s face. 

As if bis inmost thoughts to trace. 

And finding no expression there,— 

Nought but blank -horror and despair,- 
Gave language to the deadly fear 
That dimmed her eye without a tear. 

“Oh! follow, fly—or ’twill be too late 
** To save him from impending' fate. 

** The fiends that in his bosom dwell 
“ Will raise again his impious baud;— 

Why do ye thus.like statues stand ? 

“ Selim, thou pnee didst love him well; 

“ He is thy father!”—“Girl, be still, 

“ Tis not for me to curb his will, 

** And he hath nought can work him ill.” 

So Selim wild replied, the power 
Of horror, rage, in that dre^ hour, 

CJonfiicting like those adverse tides 
At whose alliance' each subsides; 

Had raised from out his loveless breast 
All trace-of feeling once imprest; 

Yet still he fixed his lurid eye 
Where last he saw the chiemin fly. 

And still appear’d the shape to view;'. 

That through the moonlit passage flew.—. 

«• CJan this be thd scent of the garden’s bloom, 

“ That rolls o’er the midnight a perfumed gloom 
So whispered a guard to his fellow in arms. 

Whose answer, though simple, each Moslem alarms. 

“ Tis more like the incense th^ bum in the mosque, 
** Or fhe fume of such wood as the cedar iciosi.'*. 

Thik word by Se]im*e ear was caught* 
i^d woke 1^ fromdus dream of thought* 



A horrible i-eality, ' 

Enough to meet the last pale ray 
That glimmer'd.from the lamp of day» 

Upon that lone and lofly dome. 

And thus prevent a moment's gloom, 
beautiful^ in the clear blue ^ky, 

To see that stainless crescent sparkling. 

So bright and solitary^ high 

O’er the dim pile beneath it darkling. 
Which long had lost each beam of light 
Wrapt in the sable pall of night. 

How different shew’d the scene when now 
Ai'ound that bower a thickening cloud 
Hung on the dull night's b^vy brow. 

As on a corse the deadli»‘ shroud, 

A gl^m so fearfully intense 
It seemed perceptible to sense. 

^ow volumes mack of smouldering smoke 
<The gasping crowd of wouderers choke. - 
“Oh! for one taste of heaven’s pure breath 
•* A moment longer thus were death!” 

As when the hurricane’s fell blast 

Rends from the foamy breast of ocean 
The mist’s dun veil that overcast 
- And hid the billows’ dire commotion. 

And gives to view the sinking wreck. 

The topling mast, the yawning deck,— 

Sights that should still have slept in sliade. 
Since shewn, alas! too late for aid,— 

So, sweeping back .the clouds that round 
The tower their darkening volumes wovind. 
With one Toud burst from door and ca:iement. 
The fiery whirlwind rushing came. 

And shew’d the pile, from dome to basemenr. 
One dread and dazzling thing of fiame ; 

For forth from every opening stream’d 
Red blazing, columns whose fierce glare 
So regularly rose, it seem’d 
As though for some bold seer it gleamed, 

, Who by the giant-lustre deem’d 
To light the blest abod(» of air. 

And spy the soft eyes hovering there — 

What fearfiil form is yonder, pent 

In withering flames, and strangling fumes ? 
The demon of that element 

Which all, and last itself, consumes! !— 
Now, while the curling spires arise. 

That phantom-face eludes their eyes; 

Now as the flickering flashes fall. 

With blistering lid and withering ball, 
Agwn'itmadly glares on all; 

And' now again, amidst the blaze. 

It melts, as m me luminous haze 
Of summer’s dim, though sunny noon. 

Fast fades away l^e powerless moon. 

There stqod before that scene of woe 
Some whO|(,alas ! too well would know 
Those features quivering in the pangs 
Of burning death, whose torturing fangs 
Wrench’d nerve and sinew from the bone. 
And made each drop,of gore.jbeir own. 

But that the conflagration thire^* ' 



On che^ and bryow a glow so bright. 

As gave tb^ to the shhddering vi^, > " 

‘ One shapeless mass of heat and light. 

The lineaments that nature drew. 

Effaced or shrouded from the sight 
By radiance which absi irbed them quite. 
Behold t the gilded minaret, 

So long by leaguring flame beset. 

Now totters o’er the weaken’d roof! 

The startled crowd shrinks far aloof; 

But vain the fear,—within its walls. 

Direct and regular, it falls. 

As if it scorn’d injdeath to quit 
The soil that once supported it. 

And look! each crumbling rafter shakes ; 
The saplei^ wood no longer slakes 
That thiret which maddens as it drinks; 

And all in one fierce'ctuber sinks. 

Devoid of substance or of sound. 

As falling shadows to the ground. 

And showers around a sparkling rain 
Of ashes, all that now remain 
To tell where smiled as fair a bower 
As ever sweeteu’d leisure’s hour, 
trending time wings to fly away. 

When pleasure most endear’d his stay. 

The work of years a day destroys! 

*Tis thus, alas! with human joys ; 

They spring around like vernal flowers, 

Hope nurtures them with sun-bright showers. 
And long pr^erves them blooming still. 

To make thqir loss the darker ill. 

When Fate, who oft her lash restrains 
But to inflict severer pains, 

(Like thunder-clouds that long have nurst 
Their baleful progeny on high, 

To let the full-grown monster burst 
■ With deadlier shock from out the sky,) 
Shall tear the blossoms from their stem. 

And steep the heart that fed on them 
In gri^, whose flood has liigber swell’d 
I'he more its tide was erst withheld, 

The leaves that freshly bloom’d are faded. 
The hues that brightly shone are shaded; 

And in a time how far more short 
Than that whose slow, advances.brought 
To ripeness charms which, to enspie 
Happiness, need but to endure!.. 

And ah t too well didst thou, in sooth, 

Poor 2^lla! prove that fatal truth. 

At once thy summer was o'ercast. 

Ere one leaf quiver’d on the blast, ' . 
Deprived at once of, what, to thia^ 

To this, at least, compared, was bliss; 

Gone was the splendor of her day^-r 
No evening soften’d its decay. 

Or cheer'd her witli a parting ray. 

She pass'd at once to dark from bright. 

As in those climes where all is night. . 

Soon as the day>god leaves the sight! ' 

And is there yet anot^ dart' 

That rankles not wiUnn her hearts 
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Is there a drop of woe remaining 
That is^ot now her pure lip straining* 

One wter draught is wanting still ' 

The measure of her grief to fill. 

Oh ! long ere this she sliould have proved 
Bow kind that shaft of Azrael’s quiver, 
Wnich, though its point be little loved. 

Can heal all other wounds for e-ver^ 

New horrors yet her wild looks greet. 

For-see unto her shuddering feet, 

A blacken’d orb unsightly roll, 

Onc6 the proud dwelling of a soul, 

And wearing still a scowl so grim. 

That though the eye he sear'd and dim, 
Thern seems a fierce convulsive life 
Holding witli death a last vain strife. 

Ohe'sudden shriek was all that past 
From her white lips, and hush’d as fast j 
But "the ipish of thoughts that strove- in vain 
By tears, their bursting-flood to vent. 

Its mighty workings inward bent, . 

And poured its deluge o’er her brain. 


Did Selim mount his father’s throne ? , 

The chair of state is damp and void. 

The palace walls are black -and lone. 

Their casements open—gates destroy’d. 
Towers, courts, with moss and weeds o’ergrown! 
That son of grief was-found no more. 

When the gloom of tliat horrible night was o'er. 
But long as herdsmen’s tales recount, 

A female form was seen to glide 
Along the lone and craggy side 
Of yonder high and hoary mount. 

That rears its towering peak sublime 
Above the influence of the clime, 

•And sparkles with eternal snow. 

Whereon, still uncffaced, they shew. 

The ligjit small traces of her foot, • ■ -'' ' 
Where oft sbe ciiaserl, in mad pursuit, 

Ai^d fled, by turns, with shrieks of fright. 

Each rolling mass of spoilt^ white 
• That thundered down the mountain's heiglit. 

And oft, they say, her manike scream, 

. ,J?af wafted, on the mellow-ing breeze, < 

To the lone traveller’s ear w.ould seem 
' Swei^r thkn o’en the melodies 
' C)f th^it wild sjpell-struclc harp, whose lone 
[s ne’er drawn^orth by mortal finger.— 

’Tis thus that ^rrows past and gone. 

Will on the chastening memory Unger, 

Till all their bitterness is flown. 

And what retniains is joy alone— 

The calm, pure sunset of a day 

Whose clouds were swept in showera away ; 

For never was breathed so harsh a note. 

That its ^ho did pot softly float-— 

Nor ever tale so full of woe. 

That from it noi^ht of bliss eould''flow j 
May all who listen prove it so. 
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SMILES AND TEAR^ 

r 

No. I, 

PFIAO I>\1RA( rs FROM THF POBnOLIO OF A YOVH($ AUTHOR, 


A '‘OLDIEK’S (IRATITUDK 


And tim IS voioan’s Idle — 

All her nll^oiions ore uiIIpU into life 

lt\ wiiiDii HittUMPs, and tlion tbrnwii back 

I pon IhemsthLs (o pFrish, ind hpi biMrl, 

Her triisUnjr liPiii t, filled nitb nnak tnnderiie% 


Is Jeff fo Weed or hienk 


“ No, by Ihc inemoiy of my fort- 
fatheis, cxelaimerl Sii Htniy Mac 
donald, ** I will sluw no ineicy 
What' shill the lovtl louse oi 
Micdoinlfl he rcpioidicd wilh sue- 
couiiug' lacubitfs? ‘'pill none— 
give no ((initn whatevu Tley—-the 
mcic ikss inv idci' of Jlit cnwii and 
constitution oi then counliy, cckiot 
refuge iii th^. bosom of its staunch 
detendus' ’ 

“ 1 rom ihc ir appearance bii lleniy, 
I should consider they c ime lathcr in 
an hostile, Ihinasupjiliaiil chaiacter," 
leplifd the young Evan Douglass. 

“ 1 hey • a sc uitj handful—a beg- 
giily epitome ot a iew,inunt—coming 
with hoUtle iiitcntious' la sooth, 
peril ips to put to flight our gallant 
adheicnts—itiui off whit little cattle 
they have left os,—and jietliips tike 
you, with Fieri and myself, pusom rs 
of w u ' Do Y )u uot tremble already 
Evan^’ 

“ 'I he gimbler, Sii Henry, will not 
give up the last slake, till he finds the 
buaid cleared and his pocket empty. 
^And thus it is with them their cause 
*13 alreidy lost, and were it not lor the 
infatuation that blinds their eye«, 
they would see there was uot a hope 
remimmg. 

“ The rebel scouts > more true blood 
has been lost through their wilful 
folly, than ever bled lor tlie noblest 
cause that strung the nerves of a ool- 
diei * Yes, Allah James, *tis not a 
father’s weakness, that mourns for thy 
memory—for his matest pride was, 
that ye both should die lu the cause 
of TOUT country. That hope' God 

E &f, September^ 1824. 
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knows, has been gtatided. But why 
stand we heie—their blood—no, the 
cause of our king demands that all 
who participated m thur —our 
conntiy’s wrongs, should be ex¬ 
terminated from the earth. Where 
have the itbels taken up their 
quaileis>” 

“ lo the right of the pass of Gle- 
nimurc, and flanked by the woo^ 
of bt Aub!t»yn.” 

“ Well, there well give them wel¬ 
come, and a warm one too, 1 perad- 
ventuie.” 

It vras about noon day when the 
conjending Ibes met. The loyahsts 
weie greatly supenor, both in regard 
to numbeis, ammunition, and disci¬ 
pline, to the enthusi istic adherents of 
tlie pretender. Ihelattci seemed to 
he actu itcd by the fedinj, that on the 
issue ot that skiimish depended all 
their hope ol futuie prosperity. Ihe 
situation tliey had chosen was by no 
means favourable, and every thing 
SI emed to go against them from the 
first, and yet the contest remained for 
a considerable time extremely doubt¬ 
ful. The followers of James knew 
that death fhe worst that exmld 
be&ll them, as the chances of escape 
led to a punishment far more tenibfe, 
while the hope of victory animated 
every nerve, and made each so bold 
in imigmary strencth, that they met 
the foe with incredible alaciity. And 
well they might—for they the die 

was about to bQ t^jitown, on which 
tbeir only hope dfepehded. *• Let v* 
^conquer or p^ish,” sud one to the 
'other; und they dealt with all around 
r F 
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them with a desperation bo heighten¬ 
ed by despair, as to confound and 
t'eirify tlieir enemy, ' . 

Blit all their bravtlly and determi¬ 
nation could not compete against su-r 

{ )cnor numbers. Their ammunition 
lad been long e.\pended, and they 
had nothing but tlieir broad swords 
to wield against the powerful artillery 
of tlie loyalists.- Incompatible as 
their weapons-were, liny made tenific 
havoc in the.enemy's ranks. But it 
was to no purpose—not a discharge 
took place, but a chasm followed in 
their little ainiy, till they w’ere leductd 
to so small a nuinV^r, tliat it was 
suicide to attempt any. further le- 
sistance. The two first in command 
had already faUen, and one field offi¬ 
cer, quite a yOulh, only remained 
outol the number that entered the field. 
Desperate as his sit nation wss, he at 
first determined to throw himself onfhe 
ereray's sabre, till - tlie remembrance 
that he still might be of service in (he 
cause of bis sovereign, animated him 
w'ith tlie liopc of C'Cape, and accord¬ 
ingly, though fainting from the. loss 
of blood, he pricked the sides of his 
jaded stcwl, and lelreated towards the 
wood with what .of the company 
were able to follow him. 

The loyalists pursued, and effered 
terms of capitulation—i fresh attack 
was the only reply. This was the 
last burst of their fury—it was like 
goading the tiger in bis den. Encom¬ 
passed by their foes," disdaining every 
oflcr of clemency, though bending 
under their last ebb of strength, they fell 
victims of tlieir own lion-hearted ness, 
which, reckless as it was, had it been 
employed in a moie noble, or a mure 
reasonable cause, would have been 
sufticient to carry down their munes 
in the stream of immortality. 

The young officer. Colonel Macfar- 
lane, still escaped^ though not witliout 
a fresh wound, which, added to the 
many he had,already received, ren¬ 
dered him careless ol his fate. Pie 
. felt assured, from the grrat loss of 
blood, that he could not live long ; . 
and as his Hie was no longer a bless-' 
iog to himself, or of service in the 
ctnue of bis sovereign, he cared not 
hoW boon fhe mortal .strife was ended. 

As the enemy had left him for 
dead, he lay in tliisdeplorablc situation 
for a considerable time, till either a 
return of strength, or the powerful 
cnergiesof his mind, wimi-l itot per-. 


mit him to remain longer in a state of 
inactivity. 'With some difficulty he 
8 ucc.eeded in mounting his favourite 
steed, and endeavoured to "gain the 
border of-the wood, which, with the 
help of a cloak that a warm-hearted 
loyalist had spread over him, wiien he 
feif, apparently lifeless, from his horse, 
he hoped to clear undetected. 

lie had iiassed Jlic coniines of the 
wood, and had reached the domains 
of Sir Henry Macdonald, when, in 
coiise<|uence of the severe exercise, 
and the irritation of his mind, bi^ 
wounds began to bleed afiesh; no 
longer able to suyipoit himself he fell 
headlong Iroiu his hoisc, and thcie 
remained without sense or motion. 

It happened that this sjict wus a 
wild and nanantic glen, the favourite 
ramble of Flora Macdoii-ald,, the only 
remaining child of Sir Plcury. She 
had lost lier mother during her in¬ 
fancy, and liad chiefly resided under 
the care of a maiden aunt in the 
Highlands of Scotland, till she ap¬ 
proached towards womanhood; when 
herf'atlier, during the few intermis¬ 
sions of war, reejuiring the .solace of 
society, she joyfully consented to take 
the management of his household. 
She was of a singular, yet most ami¬ 
able temper. Unaccustomed from, 
her infancy to' any restraint in her 
education, and being the very idol of 
her aunt, she indulged in all the ec¬ 
centricities of her mind. It was her 
delight to shun the society of those 
(he best adapted for her yeais, and 
ramble amidst the wild scenery of the 
Western Highlands, and listen to the 
legendary lore of their superstitious 
inhabitants. Her mind, naturally of 
a romantic turn, becamethere imbued 
with wilder .feelings. Her delight 
was to collect the ballads and tradi¬ 
tions of the ancient bards; and, asso¬ 
ciated as they were with the wild 
scenery around her, her soul .was 
more than ordinarily susceptible of. 
the gentler feelings of oiir nature, 
whose fine edges' are too frequently 
hlunted by a promiscuous coiutneree 
with the world. , 

Evan Douglass had been from her 
infancy, her chosen companion iii all 
her romantic rambles. He was the 
son of a brother wairior of her father, 
who felt a secret satisfaction at the 
growing intimacy of the young peo¬ 
ple. Evan was of a noble tamily, 
hsd nniplc po.'>scs8ion«, was open and 
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eouriigeous, and possessed of every ‘ 
quality that could ornament the sol¬ 
dier and the man. She was acclis- 
tuined from her childhood to view 
him as her brother, and she loved 
him with all the disinterested aifecUon 
of a sister; her innocent heart knew 
no other feeling, while that of,Evan’s 
glowed with one more passionate. 
His affection for the lovely girl was not 
to be annihilated by time or distance; 
it “ grew with his growth, and strength¬ 
ened with his strength," and he ar¬ 
dently looked forward to the conclu¬ 
sion of the war, when the rites of the 
church were to make her solely his. 

The young olficer remained on the 
spot upon which he fell for above an 
hour, when his senses, though unac¬ 
companied by his vigor, partially 
returned. 

Ou his opening his languid eyes, 
the first object that prcseritt;-,! itself to 
them was that of a young and bcaii- 
lilul female bending over him in a 
compassionate attitude. Her look, 
her smile was that of a superior race 
of beings, and as the white robes, so 
carelessly thrown over her, floated in 
tliC wind, he imagined he was either 
in the world of spirits, or that Provi- 
tlonce had sent one of her ministers 
to succour him in his helplessness. 
He was however soon convinced of 
her mortality, by her gently placing 
his head on a mound of earth, and 
gliding (piickly from the spot. He 
hli'aiticd his aching eyes for the last 
glimpse of her sylph like form, as it 
bounded through the glen, and when 
it was totally^out of sight did he only 
feel emotions ol'hope and fear which he 
could by no moans account for. Were 
they inspired by tlic melliiig look of 
tenderness, the soft sigh I hat swelled 
her gentle bosom wlien he first beheld 
her, the thrilling touch of her i^mall 
white hand, as she placed his head on 
the bank, or the exquisite expression 
of pity and sensibility that animated 
her beautiful countenance when she 
left him } ** Is this a being of earth, 

or a spirit of heaven?" he menially 
exclaimed. His memory lold Iiim he 
hud wandered much, and us he had 
besides but an indistinct remembrance 
of the events of the preceding hours, 
lie thought the figure was no more 
than a frail, though beaulii'ul creation 
of bis limey. Indeed it was too 
bright for reality—loo beauliful to be¬ 
long to the world. 


The light atgps of Flora quickly 
brought her to hgr father’s mansion; 
breatlilessly slie entered the room, 
where he waS ehgagetl in writing 
despatches of the memorable events of 
the day. “ Why, ,how now, ye fro¬ 
licsome kid! What ails you.” “ Oh ! 
father, rise, quick. Where’s Evan— 
there’s a cavalier bleeding to death in 
the 'glen; he appears as if he Ijad 
been engaged in the horrid 'encoun- 
- ter of Glcnaraure.’’ 

The brave heart of the knight did 
not suffer lum to wait till he heard 
whether be' was .a jacobitc or a 
loyalist^ but instantly prompted him 
to sally out with hivan and their 
beautiful guide, and offer succour and 
protection. 

As soon as the tVvo had arrived at 
the glen, they found the Colonel in¬ 
sensible, and to all appearance dead. 

Alas!’’ sobbed Flora, “ wc are too 
late, he must have died since 1 left 
him, for he has moved from the spot 
where I placed his head." “ By his 
cloak I perceive he is a loyalist,” said 
Rvau, “ there is one more stout-heart 
added to the heavy list.” “ Not yet 
ray worthy Douglass, I hope that he 
may still iccovcr, raid by the help of 
Flora’s nursing lie yet a staunch de¬ 
fender of his king and country. 
But who can he be? These features 
arc loo noble to belong to an indivi¬ 
dual of an inferior station, and are 
too striking and handsome to escape 
our notice if lie was.at Glenarnure.” 
“ There was an officer of the Pre¬ 
tender’s jiarty who fought as if hea¬ 
ven and earth depended on hisswoid, 
and these features strongly remind 
' me of him,”- replied Evan. Before 
they had time for any further exami¬ 
nation, Ellen, who bad flown back to 
the liotise, returned witli a host of ser¬ 
vants liearing a couch, on which the, 
botly of the soldipr.was conveyed to 
a chamber in her father's hospitable 
mansion. 

. In those dangerous times, whoa 
Scotland was but thinly populated, 
and tlie frequent encounters diinioish- 
ed its inhabitants, it may be sup¬ 
posed that medical assistauce was dif¬ 
ficult. to be procured. Evai^ had had 
his arm dressed by the military sur¬ 
geon, who immediately joined the 
remnant of the victorious army to 
bead-quarters. He therefore very? 
fonfidcnlly plapcd bimsclf under the 
care of his beautiful mistresi^, who bad 
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now two objects for the exercise of 
her modical knowleijge. 

The stranger for a while did not 
seem likely to remrire any. more as¬ 
sistance on earth,- ,’but by close 
attention he partially recovered liis 
senses, to, the manifest delight of hit 
young nurse.' In the meantime, from' 
his uniform it was discovered, fo the 
visible disappointment of Sir Hesnry, 
th'&the belonged to the opposite party. 
To harbour a lebel in his house—to 
make it a receptacle for sin enemy to 
his king, was to the loyal heart of 
Sir Henry, as heinous a crime as any 
in the calendar.' Jt was treason by 
the laws of this country to afford 
refuge to a red rebel, but yet it was 
repugnant to the laws of his Maker, 
and those of social life, fo turn a 
fellow-being adrift in his then pitiable 
situation! Honor and conscience had 
a severe struggle, but the feelings of 
humanity triumphed over the artiticial 
bonds of authority; for how could 
his daughter’s prajyeis and the young 
soldier’s wounds be replied to in the 
language of royal proclamation, or 
quotations from acts of parliament '* 
He at last determined to give what 
assistance he could to (he otScer, till 
he should he sufficiently recovered to 
seek another asylum. Id the mean¬ 
time the improving appearance of 
the brave sufferer, gradually repaid 
the beautiful eyes of his anxious 
watcher; who witnessed his recovery 
with a heartfelt and deeply breathing 
interest. As the energies of his_ 
mind gradually developed, he became 
to her more and more engaging. 
Her soul, that first clung to him from 
the impulse of all the warmer feelings 
of a woman's nature, became fully 
tempered to receive a feeling equally 
intellectual and refined. His large 
dark eyi« gradually assumed their 
wonted brilliancy, and his lovely at¬ 
tendant watched with unconscious 
delight the returning glow to his 
^be^. Sir Henry at length consented 
to hold sonic cumraunicatioo with his 

E t, wlu>n with a mixture of satis- 
on and regret, he discovered that 
he was the son of one of his father’s 
friehds and companions; and who 
had formerly fought side by side in 
the same glorious cause, and under 
the shme standard—that of Prince 
Rupert, at tlie memorable Marston 
Moor. 

The invalid, as he inctcased in the 


.good opinion of his host, improved 
in his health and good looks, to the 
unconcealed satisfaction of his ro¬ 
mantic guardian. She evidently enter¬ 
tained feelings of a more enthusiastic 
turn than those of meie benevolence 
and , philanthropy, Mo wonder that 
the unsophisticated mind of the girl 
should be so engrossed by its object. 
The situation in which iia first en¬ 
gaged her attention, when pity, sym¬ 
pathy, and fellow -feeling were awak¬ 
ened in his favour, the gratitude 
seemingly blended writli the warmest 
affection, which beamed from his 
eyes whenever he turned them to¬ 
wards her—his person, which to her 
enthusiastic judgment was the beau- 
ideal of chivalry and romance, all 
combined to create for him the 
liveliest emotion, and before she her¬ 
self was aware of it, she loved him 
with all the enthusiasm and tenderness 
that was inherent in her disposition, 
and which a woman can display in 
the impulses of her first afiection. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
feeling more innocent and refined 
than that which seemed the life-spring 
of every action of her heart. Had 
she but a moment reflected on the pros¬ 
pect of their future felicity,she would 
have endeavoured to fortify her heart, 
rather than aliandon it to the con¬ 
templation of an object it could never 
obtain. She thought not of -the 
likelihood of their union, or the pro¬ 
babilities of their separation, the hea¬ 
venly delight of the present was all 
to her; and love is not a miser, who 
foregoes the fleeting Iiappincss of the 
present moment in the anticipation 
of future misery, .As he gradually 
gained strength, her heart gladdened 
in innocent gaiety. Oh! it was to 
her a sight the most 'joyful on earth, 
to see tliat form, which was but lately 
like a tree rooted up by the winds, 
lying weak and defenceless as a new 
born babe; now firm and erect- 
proud in the consciousne.'S of supe¬ 
riority ; to behold the brow, kora 
which she liad so latterly- 
the clammy dews of sickness, now 
flushed with hope and glowing with 
returning vigor. Wlien she \vitnes.sed 
these eflfets o( her care and tender¬ 
ness—the proud being, that had it 
not been for her would have been a 
tenant of the tomb, moving a living 
ornament to the earth, she felt a secret 
glow of satisfaction—a feeling of 
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pride she was hitherto a stranga: to; 
and she blessed Providence for ordain¬ 
ing her as the agent of his benevo-. 
lence. But this flow of affection was^. 
not to remain unruflled. Evan had^ 
repeatedly urged to her and her 
puent the impropriety of the stranger 
Remaining in his present asylutn.” He 
spoke of the probability that the hand 
which was now clasped in friendship 
within that of his host, must shortly 
be raised against his life, JETojv would 
they that bad associated in the com¬ 
munion of brotherly love, meet in 
the field of battle, where all private 
feeling must be sacrificed in the cause, 
of mankind. 

lliese argudtents came home to the 
baronet's breast, but did not cause his 
guest’s immediate absence. The lat¬ 
ter was now able to leave his room; 
whose arm could support him now so 
well as that which bore the hand 
that had so often smoothed his tlioniy 
pillow? Flora therefore gladly con¬ 
sented to become the companion of 
his rambles. 

It was on one evening when their 
steps had wandered to the very glen, 
where she first saw him faint and 
helpless, that be seemed more than 
usually enthusiastic. He spoke of 
the everlasting obligations he was 
under to her, first in pleading on his 
behalf, and watching with unremit¬ 
ting attention, regardless of fatigue 
and confinement; and for all those 
attentions that a stranger, not to men¬ 
tion an enemy, could not even expect, 
even when no kindred or aftcctionate 
hand were near to perform the same 
kind offices. “ Can I ever forget 
them, no! The Vq^vs of gratitude I 
have made are roistered 'in Heaven, 
where they will remain in evidence 
'against me, should 1 ever prove cold 
or ungrateful.” She glanced a look 
of conscious belief and unconscious 
affection, and listened with a glow-of 
.anxious feeling, w’hen he said, in a 
tone -between gaiety and gravity, 
** that there was one, that however 
weak he might be in expressing his 
sense of her kindness^ would not re¬ 
main silent or ungrateful, as the fol¬ 
lowing day would testify.” Who can 
this one be, thought the agitated girl ? 
he has seldom, or never spoke of lus 
family, but rather aybided the topic. 
He had mentioned that he had a father 
and a mother doatingly fond of him. 


Ahf it must be his motiier; for who, 
she thought, waa*so likely to feel gra¬ 
titude for the preserver of life, as she 
'who first nourished it. lie had 
spoken of a' rister fbo, on whose hap¬ 
piness his-very life depended. “ Oh J’! 
she, thought to heiiwlf, **. how 'sweet, 
how enchanting, it > Would be, for hit 
own sister to clasp me.rin her arms, 
thank me with her own voice. How 
delicious the thought, to weep the full 
revpard of her bosom!” 

In rapturous expectation she count¬ 
ed the slow minutes', till the arrival of 
the dearly anticipated' being was an¬ 
nounced. When the hour did ap¬ 
proach how high her heart beat— 
when the noise of a carriage pro¬ 
nounced the expected arrival. Mac- 
farlane was present, and although she 
did not perceive that overwhelming 
expression of delight in bis features, 
she thought he seemed restless and 
impatient. At len^h the door 6pm- 
ed—she looked forward expecting fo 
behold an aged matron, when,a young 
and lovely female rushed into the 
room, and exclaiming Edward, {brew 
herself in the arms of the young, 
soldier. “ It is his sister—his own: 
sister—how I long to clasp her to my 
heart.” The young lady had disen- 
aged hfer^lf from the Colonel's em- 
race, and as the happy enthusiast 
sprung forwai'd to embrace h^r, with 
a firm and graceful spring, he in the 
same deep and tender tune that first 
won her heart, exclaimed,' Miss 
Flora Macdonald,—my wife.” ** Hit 
wife!" she uttered with a piercing 
shriek. “ IJ is wife!" and gazing on him. 
with a look fraught with love, asto¬ 
nishment, and despair, she fell on her 
face. Tie raised her up,, but she was 
of n death-like chilly and. whiteness: 
the blue veins of her neck seemed nk 
if stalling from her skin; he called, 
immediately for assistance, and In 
another moment she was covered 
with a crimson ,j^e. Her father 
rushfed in, and calling'for his child 
was just ’o time to see the last ebb of 
liije departing—she had broken' a 
blood vessel. For a moment her eyes 
beamed a brilliancy' almost super¬ 
human ; she moved her lips, and at 
length feebly utlereci, ** Yonr forgive¬ 
ness, dearest lady—one kiss, 'tis the 
first and the last. 1 have not wronged 
you.” The agoniaed wife parted, the 
clustering ringlets from the forehead 
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of the dying girl; and as her lips and insensibility of this cold earth 

pressed the chilly surface, she shrieked cannot enW, and where purity of 

aloud. The father rushed forward, thought and goodness of heart will 

but the spirit of the injured one hae^ bloom, free from the withering blights 

lied to that home where Uie selfishness of deceit and disappointed hope! 

' ' ‘ Geohce Gordon. 


THE LAMENT OF BATHYLLUS SECUNDUS. 


In the blest Heathen days of old. 

When metamorphoses abounded. 

And heroes, eloquent and bold, 

' Went down to Hell, and there astounded 
The ghosts who sufier'd, by the Styx, 
Tisiplione’s accursed kicks;— 

In those blest days did Orpheus go, 
(There’s not a liaid but tells ye so,) 

With magic lyre (for -fiddlers then 
Had never shock’d the ears of men,) 

And on its strings so deftly played. 

That he old Dis obliging made. 

And got the gruff god’s leave to bear 
Eurydice away from Hell; . 

(Eurydice! the wondrous fair. 

Whom poets’ sing of passing well,) 

To take her home, and eat his dinner 
Once more beside his charming spinner. 
(For ladies! Know, in days gone by. 

E’en heroines spun incessantly;) 

Oh, lucky Orpheus! (o7/cc, at least, 

Altho’ king Pluto—heartless beast! 

Dragg’d the dear girl to Hell again— 

1 say af hast * for ’tis not plain 
Thou didst not mend thy lucky score, 

JJy losing her thou gain’(1st before,— 

For wives, sweet souls! do lecture sadly 
Whene’er their lords behave too badly. ■ 
Oh, lucky Orpheus! born to sing 
ilclore so musical a king;— 

To such dear shades who vow’d thy voice 
Did make a most melodious noise. 

And each no-body swore outright 
Thou o’erwhelm’st its senses quite 
And Sisyphus, the bulky brothers, 

Ixion, and a hundred others, 

Whose torturing plagues, by tljoe enchanted 
Ah iTistant of enjoyment granted; 

All'said, ’twas charming (tho’, no doubt, 
T'hcy thought a vast deal more about 
The pleasure of a moment’s rest 
Than all thy music, tho’ the best.) 

Thrice, lucky Orpheus! thine were days 
Indeed for poetry and praise j.,. 

But now,, pood luck I tfiere's no temptation 
For banb to liiil her lays divine; 

For not a soul m all the nation 
Will read a Staple heavenly linci— 
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Save the base critics-^-and ^twere better 
.For poets ne’er to form a letter. 

Than write for such a godless race 
To jeer him to' his very face. 

And say his works are bom to die, ^ 

Like man, or ** any other fly.” , . 

Those snappish critics! who delight. 

Where’er they can, to snarl and oite. 

Making each author turn, poor fellow! 

As lizards do, from green to yellow ,— 

And growling at each tale and moral, , 

As full-grown babes disdain a coral. 

Ah me I in ancient times, ’tis said, 

A wreath of baccar upon head. 

By those',was bound, who thought perhaps 
That Nemesis might cause mishaps. 

Because they had been praised too much-— 

Apd baccar was a shield to such.* 

Oh, glorious times! when -such a cliarra 
Was needed for so sweet a harm 
For now, alas! tho’ baccar grew. 

As plentiful as daisies do. 

O’er plain and hill. 

No happy bard would need to gather 
A single leaf;—for, truly, rather 
Than any ill 

From too much praise doth bard befall, 

It c-omes from having none at all. 

1 loathe ye critics ! and whene’er 
1 hear your croaking notes. 

Avoid ye, as a timid 
Doth colour’d petticoats: 

Where’er I walk I dread to stumble 
Upon yourselves, 

And hear your restless voices grumble 
At quarts and twelves; 

And deem each ugly face 1 see 
A critic’s, recognising me. 

Pray Heaven, we never more may meet— 

Ye Corey runs i I am of Crete, 

H. Ad. ■ 

Grub Street, Vlth January., 1824. 


• “ A«t si ultra placitum lauclSirit, haccare frontd 
Ciogite, oe vati noceat tnula lingua future.’*’ 

ViRO, Eel. 7, b. 2T. 
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THE MOONLIGHT PLAIN. 


The moon’s soft reflection was shed on the plain, 

Where the strife of the mighty had recently been; 

And over the sleepers, the wounded and slain. 

She shone all unconsciously mild and serene. 

1 gazed on her glory, and thought of the hours. 

In life's early morn bow she rose to my sight; 

And gilded with radiance my «'iwn native lowers. 

And tipt the white billows, slow moving in iiglit. 

Oh ! she shone still ns peaceful, as «. aim, and as fair. 

And her tremulous brightness sIuhI splendour around; 

But ttial splendour was gleaming on scenes ol despair. 

And that bnghtnc.ss discovered a bloud-tinclured ground. 

I gazed till T sickened, and shided my eyes. 

And turned ill the anguish oi spiiit dv% ay— 

How' I wished that the den.-f i oil mg '.tpoius would nse. 

And obscure wulr thick darkness t-<vli far streaming ray. 

For it slicwed ray comptinions all srattered. ni cic ith— 

How ghastly and changed weic thehc( ■ I loved. 

And many yet .struggled for life's parting iir ^li. 

And convulsed by the strife of that agony ».i'>ved. 

I thought of my parents, my own pleasant home. 

And the fai distant fiL -nds wn<jm lu fancy I blest. 

But memory and woe o er ni> spirit would come. 

And I felt the deep gaslics gro w slid' on my breast. 

Reydon, Su folk, S 


TRANSLATION OF CAHDINAL BIMBO’S SONNET. 


C’fin d’oro (;r(*.spo e ambra tersa e pura. 


Bright hair of gold which on the breezes flies 
In waves of glory, with luxuriant play. 

Shading at times those pure, those sunny eyes 
Whose glances turn my night to joyful day— 

Smile which alone can sooth my bitterest woe. 

When choicest pearls through patted rubies shine— 
Through which the words so soft, so sweetly flow. 
And songs of melting harmony divine, 

That to the heart with power resistless go. 

Wisdom and worth matured in early youth 
Seldom or ne’er before amongst us known- 
The brightest beauty joined to fairest truth. 

Where mingled charms appear in you alone 
To whom the heavens their grace have largely shown. 


A. S. 
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AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 


‘ Of moody tcxturo from his earliest day.*’ 


“ About Uirco months since, I was 
thrown into tht: deepest sorrow, hy 
the uiUiniely (!(‘:ith of an intimate 
friend, whose life I valued not less 
tenderly than niv own. Wc had 
he<“ii playfellows together from early 
youth, and e.oiitiiiucd up to the mo¬ 
ment when he was removed from me 
by death, on terms of the closest af¬ 
fection. I feel inadequate at this 
moment to describe the first dreadful 
shock occa-ioued I'y that melanclioly 
cveiit. My tiuiuds wercapprelicUsivc 
it would iiavc given some new turn to 
my temper, or perhaps hang as a 
dead w( ight upon my happiness for 
tfie rest of my lil'e. Hut time, as 
usual, ha:, taken much iiom the vio¬ 
lence of my grief, iia^ (lismal pros¬ 
pect tliat lav I elore me is I’eginmug 
to clear, and ohjeela to lose hose dis- 
eoloored hues with which my teclmgs 
invested them: so that 1 can now 
trust Illy s> it so tar upon this distress- 
ing topic as to alteuiiif an imperfect 
sketch of my fricml’s chaiaetcr and 
soiitiinents; and 1 do this the more 
willingly, liecit-ise, by laying, Oi 
rather leiiYum, tlii' fodouis of his 
faded image v liih- ;hey are stiii strong 
upon my mind, 1 sieiH have 
bomething like a dniahlo pictiee 
to recur to, whtnevet that image is 
in d:mger of being turnisheu -.r sii- 
persedoJ. hy fresh tics, the toil of 
worldly occupations, or, above all, 
the Uiiiisitoij', uncertain nature of 
ull human ncollcctious. Henry Sid¬ 
ney, (for that w'as the name of my 
beloved frieud,) had a heart eminently 
soft, and open to amiable and gene¬ 
rous impressions. His understanding, 
naturally quick, was iinpivvod by all 
the advantages of an enlightened 
education j he commanded an easy 
fortune, besides considcnible prospects, 
possessed an agreeable person, and an 
address which would have hren ex¬ 
tremely engaging, but for an invinci¬ 
ble modesty, which sometimes to a 
painful degree oppressed the freedom 
of his motions. Yet tfie warmth and 
iJ. M. fieptember, 1824. 


sincerity which vnarkod his sliglitest 
civilities, gave them a charm which 
they could not he ve received from the 
most courtly n'llnemenls. Thus for¬ 
tune and nature appeared combined 
to befriend him; hut by one fatal 
gift, the latter more than counter- 
haianced all her favours. She be¬ 
stowed, or rather inilicted upon him 
a fevered imagination, with feelings 
painfully sensitive. How fatal is 
this delicacy '»f passion (as it is called 
by Mr. Huinci to its possessor! How 
it arms every potty thorn with addi¬ 
tional stings against itself! While it 
strips the flowers tliat am scattered 
over its way of half their real beauty, 
uiidci valuing whatever falls below the 
imaginary standard erected by a dis¬ 
tempered fancy! Was it not this too 
exquisite sensibility that occasioned 
all Cowpci's miseries? Growing up 
imrcslraiued in his gentle mind, and 
torliticd by religious principles, it 
iiiaile an awful waste of his peace 
and happiness, and in the end wrecked 
even hoiio itself—that light which 
suivivcs the wildest storm of passion 
and guilt, shining when all around is 
dark, to which tlic wearied and 
afflicted are wont to turn with the 
tondest expectation. Even that light 
was cxtingui'hed in his mind, by this 
fatal sensihility, “ deeming himself 
jiredestined to a doom that is not of 
the pangs tliat pass away. ” Rousseau 
too derived his phrenzied wretched¬ 
ness from this source; and even in 
our own days have we not witnessed 
its terrible effects in the highest 
genius of tlie age, whom eventually 
U rendered unfit for the world, un¬ 
happy in himself, and discontented 
with mankind, and (to use his own 
eloquent expression) turned all his 
blood to tears.” But to return to mv 
friend Sidney; very early in life 
symptoms of this diseased sen.sibilily 
began to appear in his character. 
When at school it was remarked that 
he never partook in the un<iuaJificd 
delight which was cxj»erienced by the 
o o 
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rest <if his companions in Ihcir wild 
but innocent sports. Some cloud 
seemed for ever handng over liira. 
Pensive and silent, he stood aloof 
from them and their amusements, as 
if itiihibing some early sorrow or 
j/Hssion in that abstracted existence, 
lie shiimk from all contact with his 
jiioi-e boisterous schoolfellows, with as , 
iiiiich timidity as a child would fly 
from any thing very strange or fright¬ 
ful ; and if by chance he was ever 
surprised into a circle where the gay 
spirits were assembled, recounting 
their exploits, or laying ihcir schemes 
for an adventure into the neighbour¬ 
ing town, be retired with the greatest 
embarrassment, before every eye in 
the little knot was directed towards 
him, or the universal ejaculation of 
wonder was uttered at his expense. 
By such sparks as these, Sidney was 
regarded as an ill-starred young fellow, 
to whom, by some hard destiny, it was 
forbidden to taste of the pleasures of 
life; and often would they boast, that 
while such as he drifted like a weed 
down the stream of time, joyless and 
without an impulse, they would sail it 
over in a pleasure boat, niey formed 
however a very wrong estimate of his 
character. Under the cold and ab¬ 
stracted exterior, which so many con¬ 
sidered as the cover of a narrow heart, 
were concealed the liveliest feelings, 
and an imagination which his young 

9 raent endeavoured in vain tocurl^ 
which nothing but the loftiest 
Bights coqld satisfy. But these feel¬ 
ings and affections being hindered by 
his natural backwardness and retired 
habits, from finding vent in the com¬ 
mon intercourse of life where they 
might have been scattered or dissipat¬ 
ed, continued gathering to a head like 
inward humours, until at last they 
broke upon his constitution and 
peace with the most fatal cfiects. His 
mind became the receptacle of the 
most extravagant fancies; and his 
hfe a species of feverish, unnatural 
existence. At times the predominant 
influence of his imagination sub¬ 
dued every more rational notion—and 
a person acquainted with the wild 
phantasies Uiat prevailed there, could 
hardly help comparing his mind to 
Milton's Limbo, or “ that wild abyss 
,where eldest night, and chaos, ances¬ 
tors of nature, held eternal anarchy.” 
Nor did these ronrantic propensities 
of my friend lose much of their 


vigour, although they became less ex¬ 
travagant, as he advanced from wLat 
is commonly termed the age of boy¬ 
hood. They rather settled into a 
habit of sentimental delicacy, and an 
entliusiasm, which had for its object 
every thing exalted, refined, or won¬ 
derful. He would derive greater 
pleasure from reading the life of a 
hero, or the account of an heroic 
action, than playing a game at cricket 
or at ball; and a title of tenderaCss 
or love had greater charms for him 
than a fishing or a shooting party. 
Yet although he was so alive to hero¬ 
ism of all kinds, military as well as 
moral, his disposition was entirely 
unlit for the strife and agitation inci¬ 
dent to those who build a reputation 
upon their extraordinary qualities. 
In fact, the seeds of greatness were 
profusely scattered over his mind, 
but from the weakly nature of the 
10)1 on which they were cast, it was 
evident that they could never grow up 
to be plants of any strength or vigour, 
although they might attain a wild and 
slender luxuriance ; or, perhaps more 
correctly speaking, he was more 
adapted to theory than practice. He 
was an insatiate devourcr of books, 
his reading was general, but he took a 
particular delight in works of fiction 
and poetry, in adventures, and the 
lives of distinguished men. He had 
Pope’s Horner by heart at the early 
age of sixteen, was persuaded, like 
Madame Dacier, that the days of 
Achilles, Ajax, and Hector, were the 
true halcyon times. And notunfre- 
quently has he given a sigh to the 
ruins of the Heathen Mythology. He 
had read Plutarch a hundred times 
over, and was as well acquainted 
with every circumstance in the history 
of the Gr*k and Roman Worthies 
as children with their alpliabet. Nor 
could a philosopher with more saga¬ 
city contrast or compare their merits 
and defects, and discriminate the 
slightest shade in their several cha¬ 
racters. He could trace the first 
spark of noble aspiration, through all 
its gradations of increase until it 
blazed into the last brightness of 
cfiiilgeilt heroism. And then for the 
volumes of the Great Known Un¬ 
known, as he is called! How would 
he pore over them for days and nights 
together with unceasing ardour! Oh, 
Scott! what happiness and misery 
hast titou not dealt out to him by 
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turns! Who can describe the rapture 
that transported him while wandering 
over the delicious scenes conjured up 
by the magical power of thy imagi¬ 
nation ? And then the wretchedness 
that awaited him, when obliged to 
quit those labyrinths he found himself 
once more amidst the cold and vapid 
realities of life? How often have I 
surprised him, like Billy Lackaday, in 
a paroxysm of sorrow over the fate 
of thy imaginary heroes—the death 
of Fergus M'lvor has cost him many 
a sigh; and he has wept bitter tears, 
over the hard lot of thy virtuous 
Tressilian. Shortly after Sidney had 
left college, I prevailed on him to 
join me in a tour to the continent, in 
hopes that new scenes, as well as the 
knowledge of the world acquired by 
travel, might rub away his eccentri¬ 
cities ; for being very much attached 
to him I was extremely desirous to 
correct, if possible, the only dark 
shade in his character. But alas! in 
iny anxiety to extinguish the flame I 
only added nourishment to it—his 
enthusiasm, instead of declining, as¬ 
sumed a deeper complexion as he 
advanced to those southern climes 
from whose genial influence 1 had 
anticipated such sanguine results. 
The classical associations they suggest 
kept his mind in continual agitation; 
every spot was to him hallowed by 
some pleasingor mournful recollection. 
The slightest relic of decayed grandeur, 
a lonely column, a tomb, a stone, was 
sufficient to.banish from his mind the 
whole scheme of a day—the plea¬ 
sures and pursuits I liad planned 
were all deranged or forgotten. All 
this, it may be easily jmagined, was 
very disagreable to an “ idle traveller” 
like myself, who had left his own 
country merely out of ennui, and love 
of change. To be thus crossed, at 
every turn by the brain-born visions 
of another, how often has it not 
made me wish poor Sidney at home, 
or at the devil. So I vr&s sometimes 
obliged to fly off in a tangent, and 
leave my friend solus for a few days to 
his own reveries. ’ 1 never rejoined 
him after such little excursions without 
finding his head running upon some 
ridiculous chimera he had conceived 
in my absence. At one time he had 
actumly equipp^ himself, for the 
purpose, as-he said, of upholding the 
cause of liberty in Greece. I mean 


not to throw any the slightest ridicule 
upon those who have thought proper 
to join that sacred standard, but my 
friend was of all others the most unfit 
for military achievements. I had 
hardly dissuaded him from this ad¬ 
venture, when he meditated another, 
which for its strangeness, equalled any 
thing I had read of in romance. This 
was nothing more nor less than to 
assume the habit of a menial, and hire 
himself as a domestic to Lord Byron, 
who was at tliat time in the south of 
Europe. The mystery and wayward 
gloom which hung over his Lordship’s 
history and character, his transcendent 
talents, and singular fate, bad taken a 
strong hold of Sidney's romantic 
imagination, and after many schemes 
he at length hit npon this one as the 
best means of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the noble poet. 
Wlxen he opened it to me, however, 

I treated it with such unqualified ridi¬ 
cule, that ho was reluctantly induced 
to abandon it. I have since, on re¬ 
flection, almost regretted that I op¬ 
posed myself to his inclination in this 
instance. No doubt had he succeeded, 
he would soon have tired of his new si- ■ 
tuation; and perhaps it mighthave been 
a wholesome, lesson not to trust to such 
fallacies in future, when he found that 
even the great Lord Byron partook of 
the failings of ordinary men, and in 
some instances perhaps sunk below 
their level. But it is lime I should 
draw the veil over the imperfections 
of my friend, a slight alloy to a cha¬ 
racter adorned in the very highest de¬ 
gree by all the gentler virtues, cha¬ 
rity, generosity, and compassion, de¬ 
licate principles of honor, and an un- 
boauded, afiiHition for his friend. Even 
his peculiarities shall for ever be che¬ 
rished by me with teudeme?s, which, 
though at times they might cloud for a 
moment the amiable sweetness of his 
disposition, never bad any permanent 
effect upon the goodness of his heart. 

I have said nothing on the subject of 
S idney's death, citter as to the occasion 
af it, or how he bore it. 11 is a very af¬ 
fecting topic, and would lead me be¬ 
yond the bounds I have prescribed to 
myself in this paper. All I can say at 
present is, that ne d ied at the early age of 
twenty-six; and that a love affair gave 
him very great unoasines8,as will appear 
from the following verses which were 
found amongst his paireis. They are 
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addressed to JuJia, who, having gained 
his heart, played the cofiuctte towards 
him in the most cruel manner. I am 
inclined to think they were the first 


thing of the kind ha ever attempted. 
They are tolerably well written, and 
bear, date a few weeks before ids 
death. 


LINES TO JULIA. 


•And hast thou transferred thy sweet smiles to another. 

Then yield back those sighs 1 have wasted in vain; 

Or teach this poor desolate heart how to smother 
The pangs which have followed those smiles in their train. 

How oft has thy hand to my touch gently trembled! 

And thrill'd thy young heart in response to my sighs! 

Oh say were those tokens of passion but sembled, 

To dash the bright hopes they invited to rise. 

There’s a serpent, ’tis said, that so witchingly glances. 

Young gazers are fix’d as entranced to the place, 

Till unwinding his coil, the deceiver advances. 

And breaks the illusion with deadly embrace; 

Thus Julia, too lovely, allured, then deceived me— 

First cherish’d, then wither’d, the blossom of hope ; 

But why not of life, when of joy yon bereav’d me— 

Why leave me thus blighted with sorrow to cope? 

Yes: so lonely and dark hast thou left me to mourn 
O’er the wreck of my feelings—my joys laid to rest; 

That the ray of bright sunshine will never return 
To break the deep gloom that is chilling my breast. 

Oh nought can e’er quicken this heart to emotion, 

So lifeless a void hast thou caus’d it to be; 

Unless in the wake of past strife and commotion, 

A sigh speak my sorrow for love lost and thee. 

Yet, tho’ thou hast shadow’d my young days with sadness, 
And darken’d each prospect that once led me on— 

The thoughts of the past are now stings but to madness. 

Or longings that wearied existence were gone 1 

Tho’ phrenzy, this mind from its seat may have shaken. 

Its thoughts shall not curse thfe whom whileome they blest, 

Nor yet wish suoh revenge as to see too forsaken 
That heart whose desertion has lobb’d mine of rest. 

Farewell! may regret of the fate thou hast chosen, 

Ne’er shadow one tint of thy life’s happy scene. , 

Farewell! and forgetting the heart thou hast frozen, 

Ik: still, what alas! 1 once dream’d to have bgeii, 


T. M. N. 
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JENNY KELLY. 

(A PLAIN NARRATIVE.) 


The rollowiiig iitory derivefi an interest from its being a real fact, iinadornoi] by fiction. 
Wo iinderslaud the writer of it is u near reluUvo to the uafortuuato female whose 
brief history he records.— Ed. 


How many an atTcctiug narrative might 
he drawn from the stories which tlie 
“ simple annals ” of humble life sup- 
*ply I How many a tale, the circiim* 
stances of whicli may have been known 
only to few, and soon forgotten by all, 
would awaken general sympathy, if 
some friendly hand had been found to 
record it! Many whose lives from be¬ 
ginning to end, present no single inci¬ 
dent worth relating, find a biographer 
to note their existence, and the every 
day common places of their being; 
and this is all the world can learn 
from their memoirs. But in scenes 
remote from those of grandeur, of 
fashion, and of folly, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the history of 
individuals, is fraught with more of 
interest, and affords a more useful and 
instructive lesson to mankind, than all 
that can be gleaned from the insipid 
biography of those who inherit adven¬ 
titious claims to rank and distinction. 
The reader may have heard some im¬ 
pressive and pathetic stories, perchance 
bordering on romance, of unpretend¬ 
ing and obscure origin. The follow¬ 
ing, derived from an authentic, source, 
is not unworthy of notice. 

In the town of Newry, in Ireland, 
lived .fenny Kelly, the subject of this 
little narrative. At this distance of time 
not any thing material is known of her 
parents; it is only known that they 
were honest and industrious, and that 
they brought up their dauguter accord¬ 
ing to their means. Before she at¬ 
tained the age of eighteen years, she 
became the object of affection to 
two suitors. This distinction, which 
would have been flattering to the 
vanity of most young women of 
her age, proved to her the 
greatest misfortune. She had a fine 
countenance, an elegant flguie, an 
amiable disposition, and was of singu¬ 
larly industrious habits. Her voice 
was moreover uncommonly fine, and 


she carolled ns merrily as the lark, 
and as sweetly as tlie nightingale, in 
short, she could not but make any 
man a good wife, and a delightful 
companion. 

Poor girl I when I think of her fate, 
a tear of pity falls to her memory. Yet 
Jenny did not become a prey to the 
arts of a seducer; she was reserved fur 
misery of a different kind. 

The two rivals who sought her af¬ 
fections, were brother clerks, in the 
firm of Messrs. Ogle and Thompson, 
well known merchants in Newry. 
The circumstances of each were nearly 
equal, and they were generally regard¬ 
ed witlr a degree of nspcct, little short 
of that shown to the partners Uiem- 
selves. Kays was the name of one lover. 
Mo. Evoy that of the other. Kays was 
a very handsome young man, tall and 
well shaped ; his rival had not the 
same advantages of person, and was 
conscious of the superiority of Kays in * 
tiiis respect; but this reflection only- 
caused him to redouble his attentions 
to Jenny, and to do every thing in his 
power to ingratiate himself into her 
esteerp. Whether or not Kays was Ies,s 
ardent or persevering in evincing his 
attachment cannot now be known; 
but after much persuasion and entrea¬ 
ty, Jenny, though her heart owned a 
preference of Kays, yielded to the im¬ 
portunities of Me. Evoy, and was mar¬ 
ried to him accordingly. 

Jenny was young, and probably 
scarcely knew her own heart at the 
time, ehe she ou^t not to have given 
her hand to one lover, and her atfec- 
tions to another. It was a weakness 
on her part, and she bitterly atoned 
for it; yet who shall blame her ? 

“ Women are not, 

“ Id their best fortunes, strong,” 

and might there not be some neglect 
on the pari of Kays ? 

When Jenny became a wife, she 
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was fully sensible of the duties and 
oblipalions which her new condition 
imposed upon her; and slie determined 
to do allin her powernotonly to retain 
the affections of her husband, but to 
encrcase her own towards him. With 
these feelings they might have been 
happy; but connubial bliss was not 
to be the lot of this young creature. 

It may be easily imagined that Kays, 
who was not less fond of Jenny than 
his successful rival, was plunged into 
a state of distraction, as soon as he 
knew of the utter ruin of his hopes. 
In the hrst paroxysm of his rage, he 
threatened destruction to both; but 
becoming more calm, he conceived 
a scheme of revenge, which he deter¬ 
mined to carry into effect He began 
to affect an indifference upon the sub¬ 
ject ; then to utter inuendos that could 
not but create strange conjectures; 
and at last he did not scruple to insi¬ 
nuate, in plain terms, and in 
such a way that it was sure to reach 
Me. Evoy’s ears, that he had previ¬ 
ously to her marriage had an illicit in¬ 
tercourse with the young bride. Such 
reports were not slow in finding cir¬ 
culation; they speedily came to the 
knowledge of Me. Evoy and his wife, 
and their feelings on the occasion it 
may be easily supposed were deeply 
though very differently affected. Jen¬ 
ny became melancholy; her appetite 
fi^cd her, she grew pale and tlun, and 
.was frequently caught in tears. The 
cruelty of Kays cut her to the heart; 
Me. Evoy, though he did not abso¬ 
lutely believe in the rumours of bis 
wife’s dishonour, was not certain that 
they were altogether false. Of all feel • 
iugs that of jealousy is the most easily 
roused, and when once awakened, 

** Trifles, light os air. 

Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proolsof holy writ." 

Kays and Me. Evoy were still plac¬ 
ed near each other, and there were 
mutual heart-burnings and bickerings 
between them. Both however avoided 
coining to open resentment; the one 
knowing himself to be the projector of 
an unfounded calumny; the olher 
being loth to render more public than 
it was, the reported disgrace of his wife. 

Poor Jenny bore up against the in¬ 
fluence of her feelings as long as she 
could'; her home was virrctched, to her 
susceptible and artless mind, for doubt 
and suspicion hung over it. Her hus¬ 


band’s no longer beamed on her 
with the soft light of confiding love; 
in a few weeks she fell ill, ber brain 
became delirious, and her medical/at¬ 
tendants despaired of her life. Me. 
Evoy was bimstlf in a state to be 
pitied, and well might he have ap¬ 
proached the author of his sufforiiigs, 
jU the language of our greatest bard. 

“ If thou dost slouder her, and torture me, 
Never pray more ; iibaudun all remorse; 
On horror’s head horrors aecumulute: 

Uo deeds to make heaven weep, all earth 
anmaed; 

For nothing eunst thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that.’’ 

The effects of Kays’ perfidy now * 
stared him in the fiice, and for the first 
time made him sensible of his base¬ 
ness. He was not naturally of a bad 
disposition; and his passion for Jenny 
revived in all its force; he would have 
died to restore her to her senses, and 
to fepair the wrong he had done her. 
He hastened to her mother’s house to 
confess his guilt, and to ask her for¬ 
giveness ; but he was denied admit¬ 
tance. Every hour only made him the 
more desirous of atoning for the in¬ 
juries he had committed, and of ex¬ 
pressing to her his penitence. Again 
ne begged to be admitted to see the 
poor girl; he appeared almost broken 
hearted, his request was again refused. 
Unable to retain himself any longer, 
he confessed that the story he told 
concerning her was a wicked fabrica¬ 
tion. “GoodHeavens,” he exclaimed, 
raising his eyes and clasping his hands, 

“ could I but hear her say she forgave 
me, how happy should 1 be! but now 
I am miserabic,” “ You cannot, you 
must not see her, my poor child is dy¬ 
ing; the sight of you would be too 
much for her, she is dying! do not 
ask it!” He bade the disconsolate 
mother farewell, and hurried away over¬ 
whelmed with grief and horror. He 
could not rest; ml was dark and gloomy 
within him^ agonized and scarcely 
knowing what he did, he solicited on 
tlie following day, a meeliug of the 
principal inlmbitants of Newry, at one 
of the inns, and openly declared to all 
present, that every word he bad said 
against Jenny was false, and that the 
cause of his malignant fabrication was 
his excessive love, and his madness at 
seeing her possessed by another. He 
was in consequence dismissed from his 
situation. Still, however, he did riot 
despair of seeing his unfortunate vie- 
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tin), and of confessing to her his vil* 
lainy. With this intention he again 
repaired to her mother's residence, but 
it was too late; her spirit had fled to 
tliat world, where the praise and cen¬ 
sure' of mankind are equally indifle- 
rent, in six weeks after her biidal 
day. 

^rhe remainder of the tale will be 
brief: Kays shortly afterwards left 
Newry, for America, entered into the 
American army, and was killed. The 
husband, who was inconsolable for 
some time, despaired of ever being 
happy with any other woman, 
should be marry again. This 
proved true; for a twelvemonth after 
Jenny’s death, he married a miller’s 
daughter, a young. woman who very 
strikingly resembled Jenny, and it 
was jrarily, perhaps, from that simi¬ 
litude tliat he married her. 


Shortly after his second marriage, 
in a faction arising out of an 
election contest, a genUeman drew his 
swool against Me. fivoy, who parried 
it with his sword-stick, but in the af¬ 
fray the gentleman was run throi^h 
the body, and instantly fell dead on 
the spot. Me. Evoy was tried for his 
life i he said in his defence he cared 
not to live, but assserted that he drew 
his sword in his own defence. Mrasrs. 
Ogle and Thompson supported him to 
the utmost on hw trial. He was found 
guilty of manslaughter, and, according 
to the practice of the time, was burnt 
in the hand. He left Ireland with his 
newly married wife, went to America,- 
and like his rival entered the army, in 
which he was promoted, and highly 
respected. 

By the author of “ Myrtle Leaves,'*^ 
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-- domiis el placeos uxor. Horat. 


But wherc to get them? is the 
question; a home, (which we natu¬ 
rally conclude means a happy quiet 
home)«nd a pleasing wife, compla¬ 
cent, mild, gentle, obedient, soothing, 
consolatory, immutable—these are in¬ 
deed rare qualities, yet the placens 
uxor implies all this and still more. 
A certain advertising M. D. sets forth 
these words, which must naturally at¬ 
tract notice, such a wife might be an 
infallible panacea^ but the doctor’s 
advertisement relates to vile drugs and 
disoiders, and does not offer the pla¬ 
cens ui^or to Cedebs in search of a 
wife, I knew a Frenchman who used 
boldly to assert that he had une femme 
il ji'y en a pas, such a wife as never 
was; had he, more moderately, said 
««<? femme comma il y en a pen, he 
m ight have been believ^; and, whilst 
I am on the subject of wives (a most 
interesting one to the present race and 
to posterity), my reader will not, I 
trust, deem as mat apropos, the ac¬ 


count which a sly observing Scotch¬ 
man gave of his good wife. Upon 
being felicitated on his happy lot, he 
took the compliment very soberly, and 
assured his friend that a great part of 
the merit depended on himself, since 
he not only knew how to select a good 
wife, but also how to keep her in the 
course of well-doing j adding, that he 
was not in a hurry during his court¬ 
ship, and took care to te well ac¬ 
quainted with the mind of his intend¬ 
ed, and to try her temper, previous to 
venturing on matrimony. My readers, 
and particularly my ftiir lady perusers, 
must not, for a moment, suppose that 
I am giving my own sentiments, or 
offering my own advice or observa¬ 
tions on this interesting subject, but 
must consider that the following de¬ 
tail of opinion and precautionary 
measures of the Caledonian were 
peculiar to him. The gentleman, from 
whom I obtained my information, set 
out by some general rules in tiie way 
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of admonition, which went to shew, 
that a partner for life was neitlier to be 
chosen for beauty, for Itigh birth, for 
talent, for good temper, nor for con¬ 
venience; since a beautv might be 
poor, extravagant, and a jilt; a woman 
of high family might be haughty, ill- 
tempered, and vicious! a woman of 
talents would be very likely to under¬ 
value her husband, and to make a bad 
housewife andanegligentmotherjgood 
temper may exist in a fool; and those 
who marry for mere convenience, such 
as a companion, a nurse, a good table, 
or a little money, might find the first 
in a coffee house, the second by apply¬ 
ing to a physician, the third in a good 
cook, and the last by personal indus¬ 
try, without being saddled with au in¬ 
cumbrance for life, in the form of an 
elderly person growing daily less 
amusing and more infirm, or of vul¬ 
garity in the strapping nurse, or dame 
skill^ in the culinary art, or in a 
scold with a bit of money, dearly 
earned by the unfortunate husband’s 
talc of bis liberty and tranquillity; 
early attachments the Scotchman very 
much approved of, but not of boyish 
and girlish marriages; because, at that 
age, tlie parties know nothing of the 
world, and less of themselves, so that 
their future felicity is quite a matter of 
chance; great disparity of years he 
consklered as dangerous to comfort 
and to constanev, but parity of years 
he deemed equally improper, and as¬ 
sured his friend that the husband ought 
always to bo the senior, in order to 
secure respect, to be able to set at the 
helm of the hymeneal vessel, and that 
his admiration and ardour might keep 
ace with the increase of years of his 
etter half, who might, otherwise, look 
like an emaciated old woman, whilst 
her spouse might be in the prime of 
energy, activity, and good looks,* It 
was naturally enquired, after these 
remarks, what manner of wife he 
thought the best, and what were the 
qualities necessary to insure happiness 
in the wedded state ? to which he re¬ 
plied, a little beauty, equality of birth, 
a degree of talent, the best possible 
temper, and mutual inclination to 
each other, and to the Wedded state; 
now, continued he, a man’s eyes can 
convince him of the beauty of the 
object of his choice, strict enquiry 


will discover birth, talent, &c.; but if 
requires much prudence and per¬ 
severance, much observation and some 
cunning to get thoroughly acquainted 
with the temper of a single lady, and 
these I take some credit to myself for. 
Not to enlarge too much On his 
voyage of discovery in quest of a 
spouse, I shall just give the outline of 
his conduct and manoeuvres; he nei¬ 
ther sought his intended at church, at 
court, at theatres and public places, 
nor yet in the retirement of a 
family ciicle, but he look care to see 
her in all these situations; since a wife 
without religion could never possess 
domestic virtue, an uncourtly wife 
would be ill suited to a gentleman, 
one too fond of theatrical and other 
amusements must be too light and dis¬ 
posed to pleasure, and one entirely 
above these pastimes would certainly be 
either a bigot or a hypocrite. Lastly, a 
young lady who did not shine in the 
circle of her family, and who was 
ignorant of tho management of 
a house, would not be very likely to 
possess economy, nor to be able to 

C ’ le over the interests of her Inis- 
and children, if such were the 
fruits of wedlock. As to accomplish¬ 
ments, he approved of all kinds—- 
music, dancing, drawing, languages, 
cultivation of mind and general taste, 
but he remarked that an over attacli- 
ment to any particular talent in which 
the possessor might excel, endangered 
connubial bliss, since a man did not 
require a wife merely to sing to him¬ 
self and company, nor to dance away 
her time with other partners', to fill 
his house with artists, and to neglect 
the nursery and school-room; to re¬ 
ceive a host of foreigners, in order to 
sport her French, Italian, or German; 
to hold a blue stocking club to evince 
her learning and virtue, nor-to mis¬ 
spend time over artificial flowers and 
inck-nackery, which might be given 
to the management of household con¬ 
cerns. Having now made his election 
of a young woman of pleasing ap¬ 
pearance, well born, with a moderate 
fortune, and moderately accomplish¬ 
ed, he proceeded to the trials of her 
temper, which, after being acquainted 
with her what he thought a 
sufficient time, decided his election. 
He first watched her conduct towards 


* A wife also has much to dread from the follies of a married boy. 
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her p^nts—it was dutiful, fond, and 
unacted, whilst^ to her younger 
brothers and sisters, it was kind and 
truly affectionate, he endeavoured to 
excite a preference amongst them, but 
found that justice directeti her con¬ 
duct and her love; he suiprised her 
by informing her that her youngest 
brother had hurt himself by a fall 
from a pony, which caused her the 
deepest sorrow, unaccompanied by 
screams or tears (for both of which he 
had a great aversion), and he found 
that she took the tenderest and most 
judicious care in dressing a trifling 
cut on his forehead. He then impor¬ 
tuned her to accompany himself and 
a party to a masquerade, for which 
amusement she shewed the utmost in¬ 
difference, and when entreated, as a 
personal favour, replied that she ex¬ 
pected her father would not con¬ 
sent to it, and that she should 
consider herself unworthy of his 
lore if she went in a clandestine 
manner, without his knowledge. He 
next watched her at cards, and never 
could detect a change of muscle, or 
of colour, whether she lost or won ; on 
the contrary, having tried to elate her 
by admiring her playing one hand at 
whist so well, and complimenting her 
on her gains, her answer was, that she 
played merely out of complaisance to 
her aunt, and very much regretted 
having won, as she feared that it had 
ruffled the good lady's temper. Mow 
he tried to induce her to play guineas 
at a game of chance with high com-’ 
pany, which she declined, and on his 
offering his purse, she politely refused 
it with honorable pride, adding that 
she could not bear to see young 
women receive presents or loans 
in any form, except from,a parent, or 
other very near and dear relative; a 
little gentle contradiction was soon 
after practised, and it was met by' 
gentleness, and a surrender of hef 
opinion to his better judgment, this 
too about an article of dress! He 
thrice disappointed her by not coming 
to parties of her’s, and once by en¬ 
gaging himself to dance-with another 
lady, atid he coujd not discover any 
thing but real regret, accompanied by 
a sweet, patient smile on these occa¬ 
sions. Once he endeavoured to make 
her jealous, and perceived that she 
folt his seeming neglect, but abstained 
from reproach; on bis making every 
possible atonement, and confessing' 
E. M, September, 1834, 


that he merely wMied to' try her re¬ 
gard, adding now much he merited 
her censure, she -observed, that accu¬ 
sations and reproaches were, in her 
mind, more calculated to banish than 
to recal affection. Thje wedding day 
was now flxed, and time,was ptftsious; 
after dinner he contrived to let fall 
part of a cup of coffee on a new 
white dress, which she passed over 
with the utmost good humour, and 
rose cheerfully to change her attire, 
.which was performed with the utmost 
expedition ; an accident completed 
the trials, her future husband entered 
the breakfast room with a favourite 
dog of his, the animal, accustomed to 
be welcomed by his intended, jumped 
Eagerly towards her, and, trampling 
on a muslin dress trimmed with lace, 
tore the former and soiled the latter. 
The Caledonian ^apologized, and of¬ 
fered to chastise the dog, which the 
young lady prevented, observing that 
it was a mere trifle. “ I must give you 
a new dress in its place,” said he; “ by 
no means,” replied Serena, “ I can 
mend it so as that' the accident will 
not be perceivedhere was economy 
allied to suavity of temper, and the 
Scot was won outright. As to his 
method of keeping a good wife after 
he had got her, his precepts were to 
begin much as a man means to con¬ 
tinue, neither to be too familiar nor 
too reserved; not to neglect her, lest 
she should seek for attentions else¬ 
where, to have that self-respect which 
must ensure respect from others, never 
to be unDcce.-sarily obstinate on any 
point, and thei-cfore never to give one 
up; neither to be too gay nor too 
grave, nor to preach economy further 
than where example bore out the 
doctrine, and never to tell any thing 
which there was danger in reveal¬ 
ing, his maxiiu being, that if a 
secret was worthy of keeping, it was 
best kept at the first hand. However 
peffcct or imperfect his system might 
be, I venture not to say, but certain it 
is, that he possessed a most amiable, 
faithful, and exemplary wife, who 
looked up to him as her natural sup¬ 
port, adviser, and friend. Should my 
unmarried readem be able to cull any 
useful hints from the subject before 
them, it will be matter of the highest 
satisfaction to him who subscribes 
himself, 

Philo Spectator. 
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MIRTH AND SADNESS. 


Sweet Mirth! With your fantastic traiu 
Whirling o’er the giddy brain. 

Hither come, young buxom maid, ' 

In all your various charms array'd ; 
Spangled o’er with springe-tide dowers 
To live with me in rural bowers ; 

Or to find some forest glade. 

Where, beneath an oak tree’s shade. 

We may spend the livelong day 
In jest ana merry roundelay. 

Of gallant knights renown’d inarms. 

Or barons bold, or ladies charms. 

.And when the crescent moon is seen 
Hiding high in silver sheen. 

Behind some bulky elm we’ll stay. 

And watch the faeries* rairlnight play; 
While yet his parting rays are seen. 

Haste we to the village green ; 

While with soft and wanton glance. 

Their queen doth lead the jolly dance. 
Moving with light and airy bound. 

Her brows with wcatlis encircled round. 

Of flowers of every scent and hue 
Still sparkling with the evening dew: 
While shines her clear light-darting eye. 
Like some bright star within the sky ; 

And curling jetty tresses deck 
Her smooth and ivory coloured neck : 

All around, her blithesome court 
Pass the night in jocund sport; 

But, with the morning's earliest beam. 
Vanish like bubble from the stream. 

Gay Mirth! when Sol reclines his head 
To slumber on Aurora’s bed. 

And hear the rustic tlders tell 
The stories of their infant years. 

And sing the songs they io\ cd so well, • 
Ere yet their brow was bent with cares ; 
Forgetting, for awhile, their age 
And nearly finished pilgrimage. 

In memory of the days they spent 
In mirth and childish meiriiTient: 

Youths and maidens round them dancing. 
And often at each other glancing; 

With glowing eye and crimson cheek. 
Thinking what they must not speak. 

Or when the sombre night has fled. 

And the glad sun uprears his head. 

We in green or crimson vest 
As becomes the hunter best. 

Will cheer the hounds with mellow horn. 
Along the dew-besprinkled lawn ; 

With cracking whip and eager steed 
Of generous breast and hottest speed; 

Or rouse the covey'from the brake. 

And bid surrounding echoes wake; - 
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Thus my hours shall pass away 
If thou, gay mirth, with me wilt stay. 

And thou too. Sadness! pensive dame. 

With palled brow, and tottering frame; 

When my spirit seeks to dwell 
With Merlin in his wizard cell, 

.l^halt be my guide the while I hear 
His potent charm and words of fear ; 

Or lead me by old ivied towers 

Where screeching owls have made their bovrers. 

And half formed visions dimly glide. 

Of ancient warriors by my side. 

Whose stately tombs and gorgeous pall. 

And banners once that graced the wall. 

Are turned to fragments, by the hand 
Of Time, that nothing can withstand. 

Woworn Sadness! With me stray 
When the twilight’s mantle grey 
In many a dark and thickening fold. 

About some ancient grove is roll'd. 

Of yew trees, or of elms that spread 
Their horned branches o’er the dead. 

That sleep beneath the hallow’d sod, 

Hy many a rustic labourer trod. 

Who wt nds his home\lfard path along, 
Chaunting some old and mournful song; 

And listening oft-times as the breeze 
Moans sadly in t!ie waning trees. 

With breathless pause and sfitFening hair. 

And blanched cheek, and look of fear. 

Pensive Maiden ! with me go. 

When in sable garb of woe 
I stand beneath some chapel Ingh, 

Where mighty monarchs buried lie: 

And see within the damp, cold tomb 
Yawning wide with frightful gloom. 

The coffin with its fluttering pall. 

Of black and crimson velvet fall j 
And hear the solemn harmony. 

Swell to the fietted roof on high, 

Rc-echeing from the cemetry; 

Hut with that dull and deadened sound 
That seems the very hr-art to wound j 
While throughAhe dusky aisles is borne 
The requiem of the muffled horn; 

Thus, shall pass my hours away. 

If pensive sadness with me stay. 


BALLAD. 

When together we gaz’d on the pale moon that rang’d 
Like a bright barque through oceans of sky, 

1 knew that her splendid career would be chang’d. 

And her cold smiles be shut from mine eye ; 

But Ellen, false Ellen, I never could deem 
That thy love was as short as her light 
That thy oaths were as clouded, thy smiles but a dream. 

That liv’d only in darkness and night. 

Oh Ellen! false Ellen! 
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I knew that the wave which together we brav’d 
Was joint monarch of joy and of serrojr. 

That the sail which to-day by the meek breeze was lav’d. 
Might be rent by the storm of tb-morrow:— 

But 01en, false Ellen, it once was my pride 
To think thee mdre faitliful than ttiese, 

To swear that thy heart was more firm than .the tide, 

And thy love more sincere than the breeze. 

Oh Ellen! false Ellen! 

But ’tis o’ct, the .bright vision is over at la^t, 

' And my hope as a tale that'is told, 

I find thee as false as an April blast. 

And thoueh bright as the moon-beam, as cold. 

Adieu, then, thou false one, 1 flee o’er the sea— 

Than thy vows it is far more sincere. 

And ,as false as thy smiles are its calms unto me. 

And its storms as untrue as thy tear. 

Oh Ellen false Ellen! 
Augusti 1824. J. F. Stuart. 


THE MISERIES PF A MUSIC MEETING. 


■ quorum pars altera fui.” 


, Ye**, 1 am prepared to prove that 
even such a festival as a Music Meet¬ 
ing has its miseries; tliat there may 
be a discord in harmony, a very grief 
in the midst of sweet sounds; and yet 
I, that affirm tliis, am neither an asce¬ 
tic nor a puritan, nor am I one of 
tliose whose eyes seem almost luiham- 
ed to look up at the cheerful heavens, 
or into a merry-man’s countenance, 
and who grovel downwards, as if 
hunting for the thorns and the weeds 
that lie in the path,of the world. 

1 am of metal more cheerful than 
these, I love life and its hilarities, I' 
love to talk of other thinp,besides 
“ graves and epitaphs," afld I consi¬ 
der wisdom to be a “ plump jolly 
dame, who laughs right merrily, apd 
takes-the world as it goes,”-r*nd yet 
for all this again and again will I as¬ 
sert that there are miseries in a Music 
Meeting. 

I have recently lieen at one of these 
harmonic musters, and my rlusfor- 
tones commenced at the very thrtsh- 
hold. I was put in jeopardy at the 
absolute outposts, and was challenged 
by the sentry’s vcNation arid ^ap¬ 
pointment before I even saw the white 
tents of the maiii encampment. I was 


kept dt a little, and the dullest town 
in England forlour-and-twenty hours, 
waiting a conveyance to head-quarters. 
The coaches were all filled before they 
reached this intermediate stage, and 
even bribes failed in inducing eoackee 
to take one extra, for informers were 
on the road. The post-chaises—there 
were but three in the whole depart¬ 
ment—were engaged off and on, and 
I could not gain a post-boy, or half a 
turn m my favour. The gigs had been 
all desperately wounded at Soutliamp- 
tou races, and the saddle-horses were 
knee-broken, or wind-galled, in the 
same campaign, whflsl two compa¬ 
nies of Lancers had monopolized all 
the baggage-waggons, and 1 was about 
to make tife best of a bad matter, by 
turning pedcstiian, when^ by great 
good Tuck, a little chorister boy from 
Chichester cathedral, and who had 
engaged the third of a chaise, was or- 
d^d aback, and vacated in my favor, 
arid I was stewed bodkin fiishion, like 
Peter Schiramel’s tall man in blach 
between DatnieL Lambert and the Irish 
glantete, with an organist and a 
chorus singer.' A^d yet i felt this 
foretaste of misfortune a relief; for has 
it not bera written, that **hope do- 
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ferred roaketb the heart sick ?” I ar¬ 
rived in due course at the rendezvous 
of the main body, but 1 think all 
“ good men and true" will agree 
Fhh me, that this, to begin with, was 
a .misery of a Music Meeting. 

I have said that 1 arrived—^but 
where, to what quarters? Not to those 
where 1 had fondly hoped to find 
^uiet and neatness, and old acqusunt- 
ance. No—^the desperate delay at 
that hypochondriacal town where they 
keep but three post-chaises ruined all 
these visions of comfort. 1 had pro¬ 
mised to have been at S—— two days 
earlier. I could not keep my word, 
and the good woman would not let 
her lodgings, and so, nolens volens, 1 
was compelled to change my course, 
to “ snow brown as I could not snow 
white," as the poor strolling manager 
said when foolscap was a scarce com¬ 
modity, and take up my quarters at a 
fourth-rate house oi call, vilith only the 
joint use of the parlour, and a cabin 
for a sleeping-room, for it was at one 
corner of the mansion, and built over 
the mfil-water. 1 put up with my 
disappointment, yet 1 canpot help 
calirng this another misery of a Music 
Meeting. 

However, I rise in the morning 
blythe as Chanticleer, for my. old 
schoolfellow, Charles Wilton, witlt 
his beautiful sister—-ah! that sister, 
she will be the death of me!—are to 
call at eleven, and take mc.to the ca¬ 
thedral. No such thing! on my 
breakfast table there is a note sent 
from the lodging I was to have had,- 
and left “ by a strange gentleman the 
afternoon preceding,’’ which said note 
runneth thus;— 

Dear Frrd, 

Your non-arrival both yesterday 
and the day before distresses us. As 
your promise to come was condi¬ 
tional wc now despair of seeing you, 
and we wear the willow accordingly. 
It will be unnecessary now for us to 
come so much out of our way on an 
improbability, so if you do arrive 
pray find us out. We ere at good 
Mr. T.'s, and shall be at the church 
each morning, £Uen unites in re¬ 
gards, 

Thine, my dear Fellow, 

August, C. WlLXplI. 

Tuesday aftermon. 

Oh! that cursed town agmn!—but I 
saw them at the church, yet at sudi a 
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distance, and I was wedged between a 
bouquet of beauties, that 1 dazed not 
move for fear of discomposing the 
ladies. The fiddlers’ ces^tion be¬ 
tween the acts 1 was not even enabled 
to profit by, my neighbours kept titdr 
seats as determinedly as a file of sol¬ 
diers, and I could get no marching or¬ 
ders for the life of me. .This again 
was miserable at a Music Meeting. 

But then we all of us met at dinner. 
And so wc did, and Ellen smiled, and 
Charles smiled, and our host was de¬ 
lighted, and Sir George in tip-top 
anecdotal spirits, and the « divine Sal¬ 
mon” in her best glee, and Cramer 
and Sapio delighted with the cathe¬ 
dral, and ** Brown'Betty” and Wilt¬ 
shire beauties, and homi^rewed ale—' 
but oh! that cursed town where they 
keep but three ppst-chaises, and the 
coaches are always full, that like an 
evil genius, fell in love with my port¬ 
manteau, which llie waiter promised 
faithfully” to forward but did not; 
and I was silk-stockingless, and with¬ 
out my dress pahtalouns, and 1 was 
compelled to leave this delightful party 
of harmonious souls, this feast of rea¬ 
son, and this flow of soul, a full hour 
before the good red wine was drank, or 
I should not have made my appearance 
at tlie evening concert. Was not this 
in very truth a misery of a Music 
Meeting ? 

But I conquered all this, I triumph¬ 
ed over the miseries of lost trunks and 
trimmings, of lapsed glasses of wine, 
and deluding delights; I got overall 
these, and hy loans and purchases did 
the beautiful, and walked into the 
concert room in gallant trim, just in 
time to get a glimpse of the Catalani; 
all nearer approach being interdicted 
by those who were more fortunate 
than myself by a foot and a half. 
The passage to the great concert room 
was in a state of blockade, and there 
was no means of rauing it, 1 was 
nompelled to make a lodgment in the 
outworks, along with fifty of equally 
unfortunate disappointed ones. Tlmt 
ugly town with—no, not that town 
now, but my own folly, in waiting 
the arrival of the last coach, in thq 
forlorn hope of recovering my lost 
treasure. Alas! altogether this was a 
very distressing misery of a Music, 
Meeting. 

' But I have nearly done— have al¬ 
most run through my strain of fotal- 
another groan, as Mr. Beresfoid 
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in liis miseries says, and the sisters, 
tl^e fatal sisters, will be upon me with 
their scissors, and the thread will be 
twisted for the cutting. 1 went full 
of hope and anticipation to the cathe* 
dral on the second morning,' to liear 
the opening of the Messiali; and I 
went ill time too, that villainous town 
did not mar my matutine determi* 
nation this time. I went in time to 
hear Sapio—new to me, commence 
the glorious “ Comfort ye” of Handel, 
and up stood Madame Catalani—by 
this light! up stood MaJami; Cata- 
lani, and what was the eonsetjuence ? 
Why, the whole orchestra from the 
pealing organ to the dmiblo, double 
drum, were couif/clLd to transpose 
their parts a note or tw’o lower to suit 
tlie lady’s falling away in power, to 
(he marring ol the effect, and the 
murder of Handtl. 'I'tll me, ye that 
have music in your souls, and hate 
stratagem, is not this like sweet notes 
out ot tune, and a.misery of a Music 
Meeting > 

but in the deep there is a deeper 
still, and a single miarurtuuc is seldom 
to be met witli, they generally come 
like swallows at summer—ui a flight. 
I had mastered.as I deemed, at length 
my mountain of wretchednessj I had 
heard the songs, and had sion the 
singcis, on lire last splernlid evening; 
1 had talked Fieoeli with Madame 


P. and praised her ** Jnglise dress:'* 
I had drank wine with Mrs. Salmon, 
and led her to her chariot; I had 
pressed Ellen's hand at the concert, 
and claimed it at the dance, aodl 
had slept soundly at night, and ate 
my breakfast, and ordered my bill at 
morning, and 1 found myself minus 
the tail of my coat and half-a>dozea 
sovereigns. Tke polite gentleman, 
who 1 then recollected, helped us 
through file crowd, with officious as¬ 
siduity, lud taken a fancy to these. 
Moneylc'-s, trimklo'S, coatless, 1 had 
notlmig lett me but to borrow, or sub¬ 
mit to leady-niadf. 1 chose the for¬ 
mer and departed; but if tliis bo not a 
misery ofa ninsu: meeting, why the 
moon is a grren cheese, and there is 
no faith in man. 

Let no one suppose that these 
things are not so. Mine are realities 
no< idealisms, things quaque ipse mi- 
serrimn xUh. I do not wish to incul¬ 
cate tlie notion that there be no 
glories, no splendours, no delights, 
no satisfaction, nor piofit nor amuse¬ 
ment in these assemblages of glitter¬ 
ing company, but f exist a living, in- 
contcstible. evidence, that with all 
this liui'inoTiy, profudon and witdiery, 
there alwavsare to he found “Mise¬ 
ries in Music Meetings.” 

J. F. Stuart. 

jduiTHst, 1824. 


H ACKXEY COACHES v. CABRIOLET. 


' It’s pride that pnts doim half the tonne, 

So tuk’ your auld cloak about ye.” 

Scotch Sosa. 


“ Get out of my way, you dirty 
Cab,” cried Jarvis, sitting exultingly 
on his coach-box, with a quid of to¬ 
bacco in his cheek, and contempt in 
. his eye; “ who the d—1 would squat 
cheek by jowl with you, and be 
bumped about iu public all through 
the streets of Lonoo^ taking an eight- 
penny drive ? a patty thing, indeed, 
taking a one-horse s/nip by the hour, 


or a hairing for a handful of browns.’’** 
Here all tiic coachmen on the stand 
burst into a fit of laughter, and the 
waterman clapped his hands and cried, 
Ann Coiv. “ Folks is ashamed,” con¬ 
tinued Jarvis, “ to be seen m that ere 
machine in the day time, so they gets 
up at dark, or slops one of they con¬ 
cerns at the stone’s end, and so gets a 
little fresh hair in the country, but 


i 

• 'I'lie slung term for ^leuce and lialf-pcncc. 
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they takes nation good care to be set 
down at the turnpike, and so comes 
into town by the marrowbone sti'ge; 
that is, in plain English, on shank's 
naggy," (loud applause.) “Sometimes 
ouil see a tired milliner, with her 
andhox on her lap, scrouged into a 
corner, for fear of touching the man, 
and looking t’other way, as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth; poor 
timbursome creature, quite atlronted 
to be found in such a tub!" (peals of 
applause.) “ Now the greatest lord 
in the land can step into a hackney- 
coach, ay, and the primesl coves, your 
thorough bred’ out and outers, your 
real dandies, and their sweethearts too; 
the tnost topping ones of the court 
end of the town, for it’s all in cog., a 
lancer in mutty, a smart life-guard 
officer in coloured clothes, the parson 
on a spree, or the alderman or magis¬ 
trate for a lark !” “ D—• all inugis- 

trates,” interrupted a brother whij), 
“ I carries no such mbbidge, they 
only gets up to convict a poor man 
for a little over charge.” “ Never mind 
that,” resumed the first speaker; “ but 
what a difl'erent life is ours to that ere 
chap, perched like a monkey on. a 
pail all day, without a customer, why 
we are noticed by the very first about, 
town.”, “ Go it, Jarvy,” cries a noble 
ruffian that’s up to every thing, “ tip us 

the long trot, d--me, else shall be 

too late for a set-to at the Fives’ Court; 
I don’t mind an e.x:tia bob or two, go 
it, my boy !” Thou again, “ ‘ I say, 
young man, do pray make haste, that's 
a good soul,’ hops out a pretty crea¬ 
ture of a dress-maker, or a nobleman’s 
favourite, ‘ or I shall not be in time 
for the first act of the play, or I shall 
keep my beau waiting too longodd 
zookers. what scenes we do see, and 
what company we do lake up and 
set down: why I have known I,oid 
llouseface quit his curticlu and jump 
into my coach just for an irour's drive 
with a French lady, merely to jabber 
French with her; ‘ drive any where 
and back again,’ cries my lord, and 
then tips me five bobs. Now, Johnny 
Raw, thou don’t grt as much in a 
week; now and then, perlijips, a stu¬ 
dious gentleman, reading his book as 
he jogs along, ora close-fisted lawyer 
conning over his brief and liiding his 
face for fear of being known) whilst 
we coachees knows all the first people, 
and goes to all the first places that’s 
to be seen. 1 have had lords» coiffiets 


of dragoons, Westminster scholars, 
your tip-top banker’s clerks. Crib, 
Spring, Master M olyneux, rich licenced 
wilters, Pierce Egan, and all the very 
first of life in London. I have been 
with my coach at the uproar (opera), 
thc-a-ters, royal saloon, Bagnigge 
Wells, White Condick House, at 
races, milling matches, bull-baits, at 
Long's Hotel, and at the Albion; at 
Stone's smoking shop, at the Shades, 
at the Finish, at the hells, and ail the 
fashionable places in town ; and I 
knows all the gentleftdks drunk and 
sober.” Here coachce took breath, and 
bent an eye of disdain on the cab and 
its driver, but patient reader— ■ 

“ Audi uUerain partem.” 

“ You’re a fine fellow indeed!” an¬ 
swered the oue-horse director: “ yes, 
indeed, you have had all sorts of per-, 
sons, and all sorts of things, in your 
lumber wan (meaning a caravan), de¬ 
cent people wbnt hentcr your nimbler, 
for fear of bad disorders and bad 
smells, there’s no getting a mouthful 
of fresh hair in your coffin of a thing! 
(this tvas a dead hit), wiUt all's sweet, 
open, and above bourd witb me. You 
may have cairiid your lords and your 
ladies, your dukes and your doilies, 
for aught 1 knows, but you have also 
carried bailiffs (the joke did not take), 
yes, and How’-strtet runners, thieves, 
and pickpockets, fcilors handcuffed, 
and pmstitiitcs, sick lolk and dead 
folk. (Jiiivv looked f/rave), sacks, and 
stolen goocb, furniture, and live 
lumber, cI(;l',s, and rag a-nmihi.s, and 
all sorts ot tiM.'h, aiid you have us 
often stt your ciLdoniei'. down at a 
jail, or a loek-up-hoiise, at an ospitat, 
and an rdije hair ome, at liovv-stieet, 
and the vat-hbouse, as at all the 
fashionable parts yon meat'.ons: there 
take that. Mow nobody hut respectable 
folks are my ciufomcrs, folks as can 
shew their faces in broad day-light; 
honest tradesmen, and your modest 
people as pays every body, there’s no 
putting up the blind for fear of a 
sheritt’s hufficer pas.'ing by, nor 
squeedgiiig into a corner to aienid a 
dun; besides, there's something gen¬ 
teel in the name of a eaberoUt, it 
corned from France, wheie I am told 
that generals aiul peers of the realm, 
clergy, and private gentlernoii, and all 
the first folks, are not too proud to be 
seen in such carriages, and are set 
down even at the parliament house, 
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ftod'il'the king’s palace; there take 
that Mh King’s coach driver, with 
your dirty leather lining, and your 
two skeleton prads that you’ve wrong¬ 
ed the nackcrs and the cat’s-meat maa 
of." At this moment a foreigner 
came up and called the cabriolet in 
preference to the other vehicles, and 
thus ended the dispute. Now let us 
examine the merits of the case. WHat 
the cabriolet driver reported respect¬ 
ing France, is literally true; yOu fre¬ 
quently see a general, or other officer, 
coverecl with decorations, sitting mo¬ 
destly in a cabriolet, nof does a noble¬ 
man or a gentleman consider himself 
disgraced by this kind of conveyance. 
The carriage does not make the man ; 
and bow often do we see successful, 
triumphant vice riding in splendid 
vehicles,'whilst good birth, talent, 
Ihavery, science, and literature, can 
scarcely atford a cabriolet; frequently 
wte these characters found in one, in 
the French metropolis, where eco¬ 
nomy is the child of justice, and 
mediocrity of circumstances does not 
create shame. In London pride does 
much evil, and it is pride alone which 
despises the humble cabriolet, or the 
outside of a stage; so that, often, per¬ 
sons take cold'by. travelling thus after 


dark, for fear 6f being pdblicty seen, 
although it is difficult to account for 
the preference given to the hackney- 
coach, unless it be for the sake of con¬ 
cealment, or when four or more per¬ 
sons join together; nor do we see 
such bad company in a cabriolet as in 
a street coach—drunken sailors, for 
instance, lolling out of the windows, 
&c. &c.; it must also be allow¬ 
ed, that the cabriolet is the most 
airy and wholesome conveyance, and 
not liable to carry felons and prisoners 
by day, nor nightly loads, which de¬ 
licacy forbids naming the reason is 
obvious, concealment is the object in 
both these instances, which end would 
be entirely frustrated in the cabriolet, 
the limits of which could not contain 
the live lumber and nocturnal loads 
alluded to in the cab-driver’s defence. 
One word more on the London c£f- 
briolet,. it is preferable to the Paris 
one; tecause, in general, it is newer, 
and the horse is better than those of 
the famed French city, the driver is 
more modest, he never smokes, seldom 
intrudes his conversation upon you, as 
in Paris, and is more separated from 
his customers. Having stated tliis 
much, let every trade live, says 

Philo Justitia. 


' TRANSLATKD FnOftT ANTONIO CABRACCIO’S SONNF.T 

ON THE DEATH OF BEATRICE SALADINA, HIS WIFE. 


Non sjieiile gia di due liggiadre gote. 


I weep not that the rose and lily fade 
From these fair cheeks, which never mofe shall bloom, 
Or those bright locks that on the breezes played. 

Are spread in lifeless languor in the tomb. 

I weep, njy Beatrice, thy matchless worth. 

Thy sweetness, innocence, and truth serepe, 

Such as before were never known on earth, 

And fled with thee, can ne’er again be seen. 

Lost beauty, which as bright and brief appears 
As fleeting Iris in an April sky. 

Or flowers by summer streams that blush, and die. 
Scarcely demands the tribute of our tear^— 

True grid is claim’d for virtues, which endure 
Through countless ages ever fair and pure. 

A.S-— D. 
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BRl£iF VIEW OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRF 4 SS OK 

MAGIC. 

THE MAGIC OF THE EASTERN NATIONS. 


1. Op the Chai.deank, Persians, war ;• if even the scarcely half reason- 

Inoians and Egyptians.* ing Hottentot findi that every thing 

The origin of almost all our know- is not right in his mind, body, op 

ledge may be traced to the earliest fortunes, no time must be lost before 

{ leriods of antiquity. This is pecu- the evil spirit be invoked. ' • 

iarly the case with respect to the arts , After the reihoving of some present ’ 

which we denominate magical. There evil, the next strongest desire'.in the 

were few ancient nations, however human miud, is the attainment of 

barbarous, which could not furnish soihe future good. This good is often 

many individuals to whose spells and beydnd the power, and still oflener 

enchantments the powers of nature beyond the inclination of man to be- 

-and the immaterial world were sup- stow; it must therefore be sought from 

posed to be subjected. The Chaldeans, beings whidi are supposed to possess 

the Egjptians, and indeed all the considerable influence over human af- 

oriental nations, were accustomed to fairs, and which being elevated above 

refer all natural effects for which the baser passions of our nature, were 

they could not acjcount to the agency thought to regard with pecidiar favour 

of demous. Demons were believed to all who acknowledged their poiyer or 

preside over herbs, trees, riveis, moun- invoked their aid; hence thenumcrous 

tains, and animals, every member of riteswhichhavein allagesandcountries 

the human body was under their pow- _ been observed in consulting superior 

er, and all corporeal diseases were pro- intelligences, and the equally numer- 

duced by their malignity. Thus if ous modes in which their pleasure has 

any person were afflicted with a fever, been communicated to mortals; 
little anxiety was manifested to disco- The Chaldeans were more celebrated 

ver its cause, or to adopt rational mca- for their skill in astrology titan in 

sures for its cure; it must no doubt magic; of the former they were be¬ 
have been occasioned by some evil yond doubt the inventors ; so famous 

spirit residing in the body, or in- did they become in divining from the 

flmmcing in some mysterious way the aspects, positions, and influences of 

fortunes of the ai.lTcnr. Tliat influence the stais, that all astrologers were 

could be counteracted only by cor- termed t.’haldcans, paiticularly by the 

till 1 magical rites ; hence the ob- Jews and Koitians. Of all species of 

8ervanre”ot tho.'.c rites f^oon obtained id laMy, the worship of the heavenly 

a permanent rstahlishiiienf in the b ast. bodies appears to have been among 

Even in the present day many un- the most ajicicnt. 'the Babylonians 

civilized people hold that all nature,is soon perceived that these bodies con- 

filled with genii, of which some exer- tinually changed tlreir places; and 

cise a beneficent, and others a destruc- that some of them moved in regular 

five power. All the'evds with which orbits; they concluded therefore that 

man is afflicted are considered (he ilris re^larity of motion mu>t neces- 

work of these imaginary beings, sarfly imply some designing cau.se,— 

whose favour must be propitiated by something superior to mere inert mat- 

sacrifices, incantations, or songs. If tmr. But the primeval notion of one 

the Greenlander be unsuccessful in Suprmo Being presiding over the uni¬ 

fishing, the Huron in hunting, or in '* ver e lyas almost extinct, from a pe- 


• We SR! indebted for some ralanble observations, which will bo found in the 
earlier part of the present number, to a scarce and learned wurk of Tiedemann: 
« Disputatio de Qoffistione qua fuerit Artmm M igicarum Origo," &«. Mar- 
burgi, 1187. 

JE. M. September, 1824. '• ^ t 
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viod little subsequent to the delude, to 
the vocation of Abraham. Hence 
arose tiio belief that the stars were 
genii, of wiiich some were the friends, 
and others the enemies of men;-that 
they possessed an uucontroulable 
power over human alFaijs; and that to 
t leir dominipu were subjected, not 
only the vicissitudes of the s^soiis, of 
the atmosphere, and the productions 
of the earlh,'but also the dispositions 
and thoughts of mortals. They were 
supposed to delight in' suciidces and 
prayers. Hence a species 6f. worship 
suburdinate to that of the gods, was 
established in their honour. It was 
believed that no event could be fore¬ 
known, no magical operation per¬ 
formed without their aid; that they 
conferred extraordinary and jfupema- 
tural powers on all who sought their 
favour. Men eminent for authority or 
wisdom, were tliought to be incorpo¬ 
rated after their decease with the race 
of genii, and sometimes even of gods. 
There is little doubt that the Baal of 
the Scriptures is the same with the 
Belus of profane hi'>to i lans. Like A tlas, 
king of Mauritania, he excelled in the 
knowledge of astronomy; but super-* 
stition tus assigned to the celebrated 
founder of the Babylonian monarchy 
a greater dignity than to bis western 
rival; the former was long worshipped 
by the Assyrians as one of their cliief 
gods, while to the latter was commit¬ 
ted the Liboiious and no very enviable 
task of supporting the caith on bis 
shoulders. Indeed all the successors 
of Belus enjoyed the rare lUicity of 
being honoured both living and dead. 
On leaving the globe, their souls being 
transformed into geftii, were distri¬ 
buted through the immensity of space, 
to super intend the natioiis,aijd to direct 
the influences of the heavenly orbs. 

The dial lean magic was chiefly 
foiiiuU-d oil astrology, and was much 
conversant with certain animals, • 
metals, and plants,'which> were em> 
ployed in all their incantations, an'd 
the virtue of which was derived from 


stellar influence. , Great .attention was 
always paid to the positions and con¬ 
figurations presented by the celestial 
spiiere; and it was only at favourable 
seasons that the solemn'rites were cele¬ 
brated . These rites were accom pauied 
•by many peculiar and fantastic ges¬ 
tures, by leaping, clapping of hands, 
prostrations, loud cries, and notunfre- 
(juentiy uiuutelligible exclamations. * 
Sacrifices and burnt offerings were used 
to propitiate superior poweis; but our 
knowledge of the magical rites exercis¬ 
ed by the ancient oriental nations, the 
dews only excepted isextremclylithited. 
All the books professedly written on the 
subject, liavc been swept away by the 
torrent of time. We learn, however, 
that the professors among the Chal¬ 
deans were generally divided into three 
classes; the Ascaphim, or dormers, 
whose office it was to remove present, 
or to avert future coutingeut evils; to 
construct talismans,&c.; iheMecasche- 
phim, or magicians properly so called, 
who wcie conversant with the occult 
powers of nature and the supernatural 
world ; and the t'hnsdim, or astrolo¬ 
gers, who constituted by far the most 
numerous and respectable class. And 
from the assembling of the wise men, 
on occasion of the extraordinary dream 
of Nebuchadnezzar, it would appear 
that Buiiylou had al'^o her oiwiro- 
mViW, or interpreters,of (beams,—a 
species of, diviners, indeed, to which 
almost every nation of antiquity gyve 
birth. 

' Tlie< talisman is probably a Chal¬ 
dean invention. It was gciieridly a 
.small image of stone, or of any nu'lal- 
.lic substinc(‘, and was of various 
forms. On it were several mysterious 
characters, which were cut under a 
ccriain configuration of the plant ts, 
and some believed to be powerl'ully 
iHicacions, not only in aveiting evils, 
bat in unfolding the dark and (listant 
picture. Some learned meh have lately 
expressed their doubts as to the anti¬ 
quity of the talisman, and have even 
contended that it is no older tliaii the 


• Qiia.'tlum niiigtca a mulieribus perfeota fuere, sicutde productiune aqua- 
rum reperiuius iip.id Cliuldieos; si decem virgines se nrnenl, vcstimeiilu riibm indu- 
ant, salient an iit miii alteram inipellat, idqtie progredieudo ft rotroffriendo, digi- 
tos deuique versus •.olrtn (xrtis stgni*! exteiulunt, iid finern ijerducla illil uciione, 
uquas elici el proilire dicuni. Sic scribuiit, si qimtuor niulierts in tergn jaceant, et 
pedes suas cum complosione versus ccelum extendi nit cerlU' verba, certo* item 
gestus, adbibeuul, illas lutpi hie uctigne graudineai decidenlem avci'leie. Tiao. 
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Egyptian amulet, which, was pifobably 
invented but a short time before the 
Cliristian era; but we have the autho¬ 
rity of the sacred writings for asserting 
that the seraphim, which according to 
the Jew'ish doctors gave oracular an¬ 
swers, and which botti in i'orm and 
use bore a great resemblance to the 
talisman, was known at an early 
period. There is no slight reason for 
concluding that the latter is o'llicr an 
imitation of the former, or that both 
are one and the same device. 

Like the dhaldean astrologers, the 
Persian magi, from wliom <iur word 
magic h derived, belonged to the 
priesthood. But tiic worship of the 
gods was not their sole, nor indeed, 
their chief occupation ,* they were 
great proficients in the arts of which 
we are now treating. At first they 
weio distinguished for their ardour in 
the pursuit of knowUdge; they en¬ 
deavoured to penetrate the secrets of 
nature by the only wav in which those 
secrets can be discovered—experiment 
and reason. The former furnished 
them with fads; the latter taught 
them how those facts might be made 
the i'oundaticn of higher researches, 
and rendered subservient to the public 
utility. While they continued in this 
innocent and laudable career, devoting,- 
like the Dniids, no inconsiderable 
portion of their time to the cure of 
diseases by means ot herbs and other 
natural pioductious, they deserved, and' 
obtained the gratitude of' their 
countrymen; but in process of time 
tliev btcame ric.sirous of encreasing the 
reverence with which they w ere re*- 
garded by all ranks: they grew ambi¬ 
tious of higher lionours, to diicct the 
counsels of the state, and to render 
even their sovereigns .subject to their 
sway. They joined therefore to the 
worship of the gods,.and to the pro¬ 
fession of medicine and natural magic, 
a pretended familiarity with suptrior 
powers, from whieh they boasted of 
deriving all their knowledge. Like 
Plato, who [irobably imbilxjd many of 
their notions, they taught that demons 
hold a middle rank between gods and 
men ;* that they (the demons) • pre- 
.sided not only over divinations, 
auguries, conjurations, oracles, and 


p’ess of Magic. 

every species of magic, but also over 
sacrifices and prayers, which in behalf 
of men they present^, and rendered 
acceptable to the gods. Hence they 
were mediators whose ministry was 
thought indispensable in all magical 
and religious rites; the magi con¬ 
stantly persuaded their credulous 
countrymen, that to them alone was 
concedtd the high' privilege, of com¬ 
municating with gods ■and demotis, 
and of lifting tlicie^ enabled tolbretel 
future events ; they even went so far 
as to assert that .by means of their in¬ 
cantations, they obliged the latter to 
execute all thbir commands, and to 
serve them with the same deference as 
servants dp their masters. The auste¬ 
rity of their lives vCas well calculated 
to .strMigthen the unpressiou wh'ch 
their cunning had already made on 
the multitude, and to prepare the 
way for whatever impositions they 
miglit afterwards wish to practise. 
All the three orders of magi enume¬ 
rated by Porphyry abstamed from 
wine and women, and the first of these 
orders from animal food. These weie 
indulgences which they considered too 
viilgarfermen who were thefavouritesof 
Oromasdes, Aiimanius, and of the in¬ 
ferior tjeities, and who were so inti¬ 
mately connected with the otf-pring of 
those deities, the numerous liosts of 
genii and demons, 

Three kinds of divination were 
chiefly cultivated by the magi; ne- 
eromanetj, wtiich appears to have been 
twofold; the predicting of future 
events by the inspection of dear! bo¬ 
dies, and the invoking of departed 
spirits, which weie forced to unfold 
the daik decrees of fate,—a science 
which has in all ages been almost uni¬ 
versal! v diffused over the earth; le- 
cnmwtincyt by which demons in 
obedience to certain powerful songs 
were obliged to enter a vessel filled 
with water, -and to answer whatever 
questions were put to them j and 
hyidromanrj/^ which differs from 
lecanomancyin this, that the voice of 
the demon was not heard, but bis form 
was perceptible in the \vati,r, m winch 
he reprebented, either by nicaus of his 
satellites, or'by written verses, the 
cause and issueofany particular event 


* IIbiito amfMnoy Bnvrou nat ftwivov—ei eaijuiovi; aviTii ira)w xai rat lointrt 

tiv iie-tt eaifjimc ftyaSoi wu oijioi—ittifxivi; jwxoi, -r»,u=vr; "• fC-Vro. 
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Whethev the celebrated Zoroaster was 
acquainted with these 'three .species 
canuot well be determined. He has 
Iwen called the invejitor of magic ; 
with what justice is quite as doubtlul. 
It Ims been conduitud, and perhaps 
with p;Featerplausihiiit^*,thathedid not 
as much iriyent, as metliodize the art. 
'He may likewise have so extended iU 
bonds as to eclipse.the fame of hisprO> 
dccessors; and'from that, as wdl as 
from the other consideration, tho- 
honour of the inyentioa may have 
been assigned him.. 

Of Indiap magic we know even li^ss 
than we do of that exercised by any 
other ancient nation. We have, how¬ 
ever, reason.to conclude that mucli of 
it was Very similar to that for whi'di 
the magi, from whom it was ptoba- 
bly derived, were held iu so high 
estimation. But t|ie divination of tlie 
Indians differed in one re.spect iroiii 
that of ^11 other people; they admitted 
it iu affairs of public moment, but 
rigorously excluded it from all private 
Co nceras. The reason. of this prohibi¬ 
tion probably was, that tlie science 
was esteemed tuo sacred to.be em¬ 
ployed on the ordinary occasions of 
life. Their gyinnosophisls, or. biach- 
mans, (it is not clear that there was 
any distinction between them) were 
'regarded with as much reverence as the 
magi, and were probably more worthy 
of it. Some ol them <twi,lt in w'oods, 
and others in the inimp'di.'itc vicinity 
of cities. They performed the cere¬ 
monies of religion; by them indeed 
kings worshipped the deities of the 
country; not'a few pretended to supe¬ 
rior powers, to cure disiases by en¬ 
chantments, and to foretel future 
events by the stars j but generally - 
speaking they were a useful and an 
honourable bqdy of men. Their skill 
iu medicine was great; the care which, 
they took in educating youth, in fami¬ 
liarising it with generous and'virtuous 
sentiments, did them peculiar honour; 
and their maxims and discourses, as 
recorded by historians, (if indeed 
those hi'tonaus be deserving of fall 
credit) prove that they were much kc-, 
customed to profound reflection on 


the principle*of civil,policy, morality, 
religion, and ptiilosophy., They pre¬ 
served tlieir dignity under the sway of 
tlie most powerful princes, whomtliey 
would not condescend to visit, or to 
trouble for the slightest favour. If the 
latter desired the atjvice, of the prayers 
of tire former, they were Obliged ather 
to go themselves, or*lo send messen¬ 
gers. 

'I’iie fc’rvptians also had their m^i- 
ciaiii from the remotest antiquity. 
Though these uiagicians were unable 
to contend with Moses, tliey were' 
greatly superior to the Chaldean astro- 
lo.;ers, fh.e Persian lUtigi, and the 
Indian gynino.s.'iihi.s-ts; theyappearto 
have possessed a deeper insight into 
' the arcana of nature than any other 
profos'-ois of the art. By what extra- 
ordinarv powers their rods were 
chiiOged into serpents, the waters of 
tlie iVilc into blood, and the land of 
Egypt covered with frogs, has miich 
■perplexed wise and good men. Of all 
the methods of solution which the 
learning and piety of cither Jewish or 
Christian commentators have applied 
to .this difficult problem, none appears , 
so consonant rvith the meaning of the 
sacred text, and at the same time liable 
, to so few objections, as this; that the 
magicians were not, in the present 
esse, impostors, and tliat they really 
iieoomplished, by means of superna¬ 
tural agents, the wonders recorded by 
. the inspired penman.* Earth, air, and 
ocean may contain many things of 
which ourphilo.sophy has never dreamt. 
Jf this consideration should humble 
the pride of learning, it may remind 
the Chdstiair that secret things belong 
not to him, but to a higher power. 

The Egyptians held that besides the 
gods there’ Were many demops whicii 
communicated with mortals,and which 
were often rendered visible by certain 
■ ceremonies and songs; that genii exer¬ 
cised an habitual and a powerful influ¬ 
ence over every particle of matter; that 
thirly-stx of tliese beings presided over 
the various members of the hum-an 
body; and that by magical incanta- 
tibns it might be strengthened, or de¬ 
bilitated,! afflicted with, or delivered 


• We are ginii to perceive that our mode of solving the above problem, is 
supported bjrtbo autburit} of mauy fathers of the chureh. 

! Amasis cum frui umplcitihus Ladices nerjuiret, imprrieiitent sere ah eA re(iditiiii.i 
eoMieudebul peruiuicis's.ini’. Vide Herodoluin, Lib. 2. 
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froth diseases. Thus id every case of 
sickness, the, spirit of presiding over 
the afHicted part was first duly in¬ 
voked. But the mngicians did not 
trust solely to their vain invocations; 
they were well acquainted with the 
virtues of certain herbs, which they 
wisely employed in their attempts at 
licaling. These herbs were greatly 
esteemed; thus the cymvephalin, or 
as the,^Egyptiansthemselves termed it, 
the asyritls, which was used as a pre¬ 
servative against witchcraft j and the 
nepenthes^ which ilcleti presented 
in a potion to- Menelaus, aud which 
was believed to be powerful in banisli- 
ing sadness, and in restoring the mind 
to its accustomed, or even to greater- 
cheerfulness. Were of Egyptian' growth. 
But whatever might ,be t^e virtues of 
such herbs, they were used rather for 
their magical than for their medicinal 
qualities; every cure was cunningly 
ascribed to the presiding demons, with 
which not a few boasted that they 
were, by means of their art, intimately 
connected. • 

The Egyptian amulets are certainly 
not so ancient as Ihe Babylonian 
talisman; but iii their uses, they 
were exactly similar. Some, little, 
figures, supposed to Iiave been intended 
as charms, have been found on several 
mummies which have at various times 
been btought into Europe. Plutaich 
informs us that the soldiers wore rings, 
on which the represeiitation of an in¬ 
sect resembling our beetle was in¬ 
scribed ; and we learn from Elian that 
the judges had always suspended , 
round their necks a small image of 
truth formed of emeralds.* The super¬ 
stitious belief in the virtues of amulets 
is far from extinct in the present age ; 
the Cophts, the Arabians, the Syrians, 
and indeed almost all the inhabitants 
of Asia, west of the Ganges,' whether 
Christians or Mahometans,, stiil use 
them against possible evils. 

Like the Chaldean kings, the de- 
cendants of the Pharaohs were always 
gr^t encourugers of astronomy; and 
though the subjects of the latter were 
not so eminent wi those of the fqrmer 
in the sister science^we have good 


r^on to conclude that they made no 
inconsiderable progress in it. Herodo¬ 
tus aud other ancient historians oasett 
that astrology was, from the remotest 
times, cultivated by that people. They 
usually indeed prognosticate the ge¬ 
neral course of life, the disposition, 
and even the manner of death, of any 
one by a reference to the deity presid* 

* ing over the day on which, he was 
burn, and not unfrcquently'like their 
eastern neighbours, by determining the 
position of the stats at 'file moment of 
delivery. 

.As Mosds passed the greatest part of 
hU life in Egypt, and as he cduld 
kiiow little by personal experience of 
other nafions,,we may perhaps infer 
that generally when Tie warn^ the 
Israeiiti-s against .prevailing-supersti 
tions, he has a particular eye to those 
observed in the country in which the 
posterity of Abraham bad so long re¬ 
sided. He makes frequent allusion 
indeed'to the magical rites and idol¬ 
atrous practices of the Canaanites ; 
but in this case he appears to speak 
rather from the information he bad 
acquired from others than from his 
own,experience. Should this inference 
be admitted, (and we think it may) 
we shall have reason for believing that 
both witchcraft and necromancy were 
known to the Egyptians; and that 
some days were considered lucky, and 
others unfavourable, for the prosecution 
bf any important affair. A careful 
perusal of the Pentateuch, and a refe¬ 
rence to the Greek historians who 
have written on the afiaiis of Egypt, 
and whose works are necessary to 
elucidate many obscure allusions in 
the sacred text, will furnish the more 
curious reader witii information on 
some minor points which our limits 
oblige us to omit. 

2. Of the Jf.ws.+ 

Hitherto wc have had too much 
reason to complain of the paucity (A 
information afforded by.ancient writers 
on the magic of the eastern nations; 
but when we come to that of the 
Jews, we no. longer labour under so 
heavy a disadv^tage. The Holy 


* Alls Bddatur quod scripsit Necepso.,-, drnconem radios liabenteni imculptum, 
colio suspeirsiim, ita iit coutingeret Tentricalum, niir£ ei prodesse. Tran. 

t Od the .subject of the Jewish magic, we have availed ourselves uf many curious aud 
valuable ubserrulioius, to be fouad in fee works of Buxtorf, Lightfvot. Bekker, &c. 
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Scriptures, the works of native writers, 
and above all, the laborious researches 
of learned Christian commentators, fur¬ 
nish us with abundant materials, from 
which we shall select such as appear 
best adapted to give an intelligible, 
but necessarily brief view, of the sub¬ 
ject. 

Many Jewish doctors assign to their 
magic a preposterous antiquity. They 
assert that it is of divine origin ; that 
it was known to Adam and Abraham, 
both of whom were animated by the 
same soul; that the latter taught it by 
means of his concubines to his- chil¬ 
dren ; and that he wore round his 
neck a precious stone, the bare sight 
of which cured every disease, and 
which after his death, God hung on 
the sun! But leaving these wild 
fables, we have sufficieut authority for 
saying, that the Jews were at a very 
early period addicted to the magical 
arts. This propensity, which first 
originated in Egypt, was much en- 
creased by their subsequent intercourse 
with the inhabitants of Syria, and 
above all, with their Chaldean con¬ 
querors. Thus we read in the hook of 
Kings, that they used divination, and 
observed the cry of birds. Hence the 
frequent and awful denunciations em¬ 
ployed by the inspired writers against 
the praclisers of their forbidden arts. 

Our incompaiable Lightfoot has 
.proved, that the Jews having, after 
their return from Babylon, entirely 
forsaken idolatry, and being no longer 
favoured with the gift ot prophecy, 
gradually abandoned themselves be¬ 
fore the coming of our Saviour to 
sorcery and divination. The Talmud, 
which they still regard with a rever¬ 
ence bordering on idolatry, abounds 
with instructions for the due observ- 
aucc of prevailing superstitions riles. 
After the destruction of their city and 
temple, many Israelitish impostors 
were, from their pretended skill in 
magic, hijihly esteemed. Under pre¬ 
tence of interpreting dreams, they met 
with daily opportunities of practising 
the most shameful frauds. Many rab- 
bies were quite as well versed in the 
school of Zoroaster as in that of 
Moses. They prescribed all kinds of 
conjuration, some for the cure of 
wounds, some against the dreqdcd 


bite of serpents, and oliiOfs again^ 
•thefts and enchantments.' They, like 
the Ihagi, boasted that, by means of 
their art, they held iin intercourse 
with superior beings. Thus Bath- 
kool, the daughter (if the voice, is the 
name given liy them to the echo: 
they regarded it as an oracle, which, 
in the second temple, was destined to 
sujiply the defect of the Urim and 
Thuinmim, the mysterious oracles of 
the first. Of Bath-kool many absurd 
stories are related. Thus, when two 
rabbins w'ent to consult her concern¬ 
ing the fate of another rabbin, Samuel, 
the Babylonian, they passed Before a 
school, in whiuli tliey_hcard a boy 
reading aloud, Jliid Sornueldied.* On 
enquiry they subsequeutly found that 
the object of their anxiety was no 
longer an inhabitant of the earth; 
and thus a casuid coincidence, at 
which no reasonable man wouldliavu 
been .surprised, was confidently ascrib¬ 
ed to the oracular poweis of Bath- 
kooL Two other rabbins, Joria and 
Josa, went to visit Acha in his sick¬ 
ness ; as, they proceeded on their way, 
they said : “ Let us hear what sen¬ 
tence Bath kool will pronounce on 
the fate of our brother.” Immedi¬ 
ately they heard a voice, as if ad¬ 
dressed by a woman to her neighbour: 
“ The candle is going outthe latter 
replied: " Let it not go out; let not 
the light be extinguishtd in Israel.” f 
No more doubt was entertained that 
these words proceciled from B ith-kool, 
than that Elias now assisl.s at the cir¬ 
cumcision of every Jewish child. 

The divinations of the Israelites 
were foundai on the influi'iiee of the 
stars, and on the operations of spirits. 
That singular people did not indeed, 
like the Chaldeans and magi, regard 
the heavenly bodies as god.s and genii; 
but they ascribed to them a great 
power over the actions and opinions 
of men. Hence the common proverb; 
such a one should be thankful to his 
stars, when spoken of any person 
distinguished for wealth, power, or 
wisdom. The Mazzal~tool was the 
happy, and the Mazsal-ra the malig¬ 
nant influence j and the fate of every 
man was supposed to be regulated by 
eitlier the one or the other, lake the 
notions from which their superstitious 


* 1 Samuel, ch. xxv. v. i. 


4 Lightfeot, vol. ii. p. 207 
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opinions were.derived, the Jews con¬ 
structed horoscopes, and predicted the 
fate of every one from his birth. Thus, 
if any one were born under the domi¬ 
nation ot the sun, it was progno.>ti- 
cated that he would be fair, generous, 
open-hearted,' a'.id capricious; under 
Venus, rich and wanton j under Mer¬ 
cury, witty, and of a retentive mc- 
niory ; under the muon, su-kly and 
inconstant; under Saturn, unfortunate; 
under Jupiter, ju^t; and under Mats, 
successful. 

As to the spirits whose agtmcy was 
so often employed in divination, we 
have fidl lufoimation from Mauasseli 
Uen Isiael, and others. “ Of wicked ' 
spirits," says that author, “ theie are' 
several varieties, of vhich .‘ionie are 
intelligent and cuiiiiiii.g, others igno¬ 
rant and stupid. The former flying 
from one extremity of the earth to the 
other, become acquainted with the 
general cause of human events, both 
past and presait, and sometimes with 
those of the future. Hence miny 
mortals conjure these spirits, by whose 
assistance they elTcct wonderful things. 
I'lie books of (he cabalisls, and of 
some other writers, contain the names 
of the sjiirits usually invoked, and a 
particular account of the ceremonies 
with w Inch these invocations arc ac-' 
comjianied. If, “ continues the same 
author," these spirits appear to one 
man alone, they portend no good; if 
to two persons together, they presage 
no evil: they were never kuowii to 
appear to three iiiortals assembled lo- 
getlier." 

I'hc magical rites of the Jews were, 
and iiideed are still, chiefly peiformcd 
on various important occasions, as on 
the birth of a child, a mariiage, &c. 
Un such occasions the evd spirits are 
believed to be pce.uliarly active in 
their malignity, which can only be 
counteracted by certain enehaut- 
ments.* Thus Tobit, according to 
the directions of the angel Raphael, 


exorcised the demon Asmodeus, whom 
he compelled, by means of the per- 
fume prising from the heart and liver 
of a fish, to fly into Upper Egypt.f 
Josephus does not think.magic so 
ancient as many writers of his nation 
do: he makes Solomon the first who 
practised an art whieh is so poweiful 
against demons; and the knowledge 
of which, he asserts, was communi¬ 
cated to that prince by immediate in¬ 
spiration. The latter, Continues the 
vveakly credulous historian, invented, 
and transmitted to posterity in his writ¬ 
ings, ceitain incantations, for the cure 
of diseases, and for the expulsion and 
perpetualbanislimcntof wicked spirits 
from the bodies of the possessed. This 
mode of cure, he further Observes, is 
very prevalent in our nation. It con¬ 
sisted, according to his description, in 
the use of a certain root, which was 
sealed up, and held under the nose of 
the pel son possessed: the name of 
Solomon, with the words prescribed 
by him, was then pronounced, and the] 
demon forced immediately to retire. 
He does not even hesitate to assert, 
that ho himself has been an eye-wit¬ 
ness of such an effect produced on a 
person named Eleazar, in presence of 
the emperor Vespasian and his sons. 
JSior will this relation surprise ns, when 
e consider the deep muliguity enter¬ 
tained by a Jt:w to the ChtisUan reli¬ 
gion, and his ceaseless attempts to de¬ 
preciate the miracles of our Saviour,by 
ascribing them to magical, or demo¬ 
niacal influence, and by representing 
them as easy of accomplisliment to all 
acquainted with the occult sciences. 

We sliould scarcely credit the ac¬ 
count, were it not founded uu unques¬ 
tionable authority, that on the great 
day of propitiations, the Jews oi the 
sixteenth century, in order tojavCrt the 
anger of Samniael, endeavoured to 
apijcase him by presents. On that 
day, and on no other throughout the 
year, they believed that power was 


* Les Juifs oruiciit qae Lilis vent faire inourir les gnryoiis duns le huitiemo .|our 
apres leiir naissmice, et lesftlles dnus le virigl-iinienie. Void le reiiiede des JiiiTs 
Allemnus pourse preserver de ce danger, tls tirent des traits «n rond avec de' la 
erni’e, om avec dcs charbons de bois sur les quatre murs de la chamhre ofi est 
I’ucdoiichee, et ils eeriveiit'sur cliaqtie trait; Adam I Eve! que Lilisse retire. 
Us ecrivent luissi sur la parte de le chiimbre Ics noms des froisanges qui president 
a la iiiedeciue, Senai, Saitsermi, et Sanmangelo/, ainsi que Lilis elle-nieine leiur 
appriet qu’il falloit faire, lorsqu’elie esperoit dc les faire tous noyer dans la mer. 
Klias, as quoted by Bekker. 

t Tobit, cb. vUi.T. 2 and 3. 
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?iveix him to accuse them before the 
Judgment seat of God. They aimed, 
therefore, to prevent their grand enemy 
from carrying accusations against them, 
by reiideruig it impossible for him to 
know the appointed day. For this 

E urpose they used a somewhat singu- 
ir stratagem; in reading the usual 
portion of the law, they were careful 
to leave out both the beginning and 
the end,—an omission which the devil 
was by no means prepared to expect 
on so important an occasion. They 
entertained no doubt that their cun- 
ning, in this ^n^tance, had been more 
than a match for him. 

The, Cabal is chiefly conversant 
with enchantments, which are eflccled 
oy certain humbers and characters. It 
gives directions how to select and com¬ 
bine some passages and proper names 
of Scripture, which are believed both 
to render supernatural beings visible, 
and to produce many wonderful and 
surprising clTects. In this manner the 
Malcha-Scheva, (the queen of Sheba 
who visited Solomon) has often been 
invoked, and as often made to appear. 
But the most famous wonders have 
been etfected by the name of God. 
The sacred word Jehovah, is, when 
read with points, multiplied by the 
Jewish doctors into twelve, forty-two, 
•and even seventy-two letters, of which 
words are composed that are thought 
to possess miraculous energy. By 
these Moses slew the Egyptians 3 by 


these Israel was preserved from the 
destroy!Dj; angel in the wilderness; 
by those i^ijah separated the waters of 
the river, to open a passage for himself 
and Elisha; and by these, it has been 
daringly and impiously asserted, that 
the Eternal Son of God cast out evil 
spirits. 'I’he mame of the devil is like- 
wiso used in magical devices. The 
five ITcbiew letters of which that name 
is composed, exactly constitute the 
number 3(54, one less than the days in 
the whole year. Now the Jews pre¬ 
tend that, owing to the wonderful vir¬ 
tue of the number comprised in the 
name of Satan, he is prevented from 
•accusing tliera during an equal number 
of days. Hence the stratagem of 
which we have before spoken, for de¬ 
priving him of the power to injure 
them on the only day m which that 
power is granted him. 

Innumerable are the devices con¬ 
tained in the Cabal for averting pos- 
sible evils, as the plague, dise'dse, and 
sudden death. But wc see no neces¬ 
sity, nor even utility^ in prosecuting 
the subject further. We have said 
enough to convince tlie reader of the 
gross superstition and abominable 
practice of Iho-se who, even in their 
present state of degradation and in¬ 
famy, liave the arrogance to style 
themselves God's peculiar pcopk \— 
as so many lights to lighten the 
Gentiles. 


SONNET, 

VBItTEN ON WINDSOR TKRRAOE, DURINO THE PERFORMANCE, OF THE 

MiniTARV BANDS. 

Slow falls the sun adown the welkin blue. 

Gilding each tall grey tower with mellow light; 

Old Thames rolls winding on in splendour bright. 

And all around puts on its loveliest hue; 

Young summer flowers their sweetest fragrance strew, 

And the fuH swell of harmony awakes. 

While many a form of loveliest beauty breaks. 

Like some gey vision on the raptured view. 

r 

And many a maid in beauty’s softest, bloom, 

Bright as a morning beam comes gliding by 3 
And many a lofty helmet’s nodding plume 

Sports with the breeze that sweeps the evening dry. 

As the gay warrior with majestic pace 
Moves gladly on in military grace. 
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Op all the magazines of the metro¬ 
polis, “ Blackwood's*’ is notoriously 
the most profligate, the most scur¬ 
rilous, the most personal, and the 
most fraught with absurdities and selt- 
contmdiclions j and yet vionstrum 
Aorrendutn et vigem! it surpasses 
all others in vindicating its own ex¬ 
clusive and immaculate purity, and 
bespatteiing all the other periodicals 
with its own fllthiness. This is a 
political literary manoeuvre, for who 
speaks more in pntiso of himself, and 
who is more easily touched by the 
slightest allnsioii that can possibly 
arthet ‘ his honesty, than a rogue ? 
What writer has the terms cockney, 
and pen-dribbler, and sturdy hack, 
and literary jack-ketch, and toad- 
eater, than he who never moved be¬ 
yond the circle of cockneys, and is 
conversant only with pen-dribblers, 
and jack-ketches, and scribblers of 
that order. “ Out of tlic abundance 
t»f the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and accordingly, he who is most fear¬ 
ful of being reputed a low scribbler 
is the lirst to apply low terms to other 
writers, that he may not pass for one 
himsclfl Tins is the policy of Mr. 
Christopher North. He is not satis¬ 
fied with abusing works, but he abuses 
tlicir conductors—and yet he has the 
ctfrontery to say, that " we should be 
ashamed indeed that any of our wri¬ 
ters, turning away from the consi¬ 
deration of the principlfs, should 
abuse the Editors of the Morning 
Chronicle and Times." Wliat a 
monstrous untruth!!! Not only in 
every number of Blackwood is this 
assertion belied, but it is lielicd in tlie 
very aiticie in which it is made, 
namely, an article in his lasf number 
yclejxid the “ Profligacy of the L >n- 
ilon Periodical Press,” and on which 
we are now commenting. It w'ill, 
perhaps, bo some time, and perhaps it 
may not, befoie we visit him again, 
to inflict on him that chastisement to 
which he has hitherto so quietly sub¬ 
mitted, aye, and submitted too, we 
are certain, not from a consciousness 
that the punishment, severe as it was, 
did not equal his transgressions, but 
from a firm conviction that, notwith¬ 
standing all his htcrarv swaggering, 
E. M. Sepiemher^ 1824. 


and his ** fierce front of defiance'* as 
he calls it, he had to deal with those 
who could chastise him, not by empty 
words, and sounding pl»rases, (phrases . 
that convey no other meaning than 
that their author is one of those 
“ literary jack ketches,” whom lie is 
himself so fond of drubbing, and 
whom he attacks in the same spirit 
that Don Quixote did the windmill,) 
but by a clear and distinct exposition 
of his absurdity and buffoonery. In 
the article on which we arc now com¬ 
menting, afier telling us he is “ as 
cleaily persuaded of the utter profli¬ 
gacy of the London Periodical Press, 
as that there are stars in the sky," he 
thus proceeds in a strain of luminous 
and expansive observation. 

“ The answer to us is, of course, 
easy and obvious; who expects that 
it should be otherwise. And again, 
of what sort of importance is it to any 
body out of its immediate sphere, 
whether it is so or not. We read the 
Times, it will be said, without caring 
a farthing for the ’cannille engaged in 
conducting and writing for it. We 
pore listlessly in the beginning of a 
month over the magazines, &c. when 
they happen to lie on the table of our 
clubs or libraries, without troubling 
our heads to inquire to whom it is that 
we are indebted for the volume ot 
filth, stupidity and ignorance which 
they have cateicd for us. We admit 
the truth of this reply.” 

Is it possible that such language, 
such reasoning, or rather such shifti 
such farrago, such intolerable stupidity 
and want of common sense; of com¬ 
mon nspcct for the intellect of the 
most ordinary readers, should ever 
be read or encouraged if the taste of 
a great portion of periodical readers 
were not vitiated or corrupted, O/i 
U mporu ! oh mores ! to what clime 
has reason and common sense taken 
their deparlure. Alas! for tlie goUlim 
days of Horace, ^nd Boilcnu, and 
Pope, and Johnson, when the sub¬ 
stance of learning, not the shadow, 
was sought after. All is now frippery 
and show. But Boilcau, an^^evt■n in 
our own time Madame de Slack would 
preier one line of common sense to 
whole pages of Mr. Ciin‘'lopher 
K K 
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North’s frippery. Surely had he 
stopped only one moment to reflect 
that he was addressing himself to 
rcasonahle beings, he would never 
insult their understanding by placing 
such nonsense before them. For our 
jiarts we iire strongly inclined to think, 
that most readers slop as little to exa- 
mine what sort of literary stuff is 
provided for Ujcm in magazines, as 
Mr. North does to examine whether 
he be writing souse or nonsense. It 
ran never be said of him, that he 

“ (iiiavretl his pen tlien dashcil it on the 
i^ruuiiil, 

Siiikiii'f from Ihoiiglit to thought a last 
profound,” 

for he never thinks at all. lie takes 
it lor granted iliat any thing he writes 
is good enougli for renders now-a- 
days, or rather, that a little nonsense 
is more agreealile to them than tlie 
soundest reasoning. In the days of 
Fope, dunces thought otherwise. 
They know that readers soi^hl to be 
instructed as well as amused, and 
eonsecjiienlly when they found them¬ 
selves at a stand, or missed their way, 
instead of dashing on at a venture, 
they “ gnawed tlicir pen then dashed 
it OH (he gioiind,” instead of dashing 
it along tlu; paper a la Christopher 
Nortli, and wilting whatever sense or 
nonsense mspued. 

liut to keep to our subject; we arc 
told (hat no one expects the Periodical 
1 Vess to be otherwise than profligate. 
Indeed ! Then why does this iniglity 
dispenser of intellectual illumination 
boast of having “ enlightened Uio eyes 
of the public" on the subject ? Why 
Iwast of convincing them that the Pe¬ 
riodical Press isa ptofligate press, when 
he admits hirnseif lhal no one “ ex¬ 
pects that it slioiild be otherwise.” 
Surely it can be no cause of boasting 
to tell the world tliat so is so, wli-ii no 
one doubts it. WJiat is all this boast 
then but a mere hrutiun fuhnen, a 
mountain in labour. But a hralcm 
fulmtn is not a novi'lty in the pages 
of Blackwood: 111 sooth it is all a 


the mind into now regions of the in¬ 
tellectual world, and disclosing new 
secrets that have hitherto remained 
concealed from the penetrating glance 
of genius, and the slow-pacea indus¬ 
try of experimental philosophy. But 
how woefully are we disappointed, 
for, instead of having our big ex¬ 
pectations realized, we have in the 
end from poor Christopher only 

" Empty words and sounding strain. 

But seiiseles"., JifclesN, idle pert and vain. 
Never w as dashed out atone lucky hil, 

A fool so just a copj of a wit. 

’Tis chatlpriiig, griuuiug, iiioiithiiig, jab- 
hcring all, 

And iioise and Novlon, Brangliiig and 
Bi'cviil, 

Hciiiiis and nissonaiicc and captious art. 
And siiip-siiap short, and inlurruptioii 
small.” • 

Here w'c have a true cliaracter of the 
selt-conceitcil, egotistical Mr. Chris¬ 
topher North, and of all dunces of 
his character. Of mind, of intellect, 
of genius, they are totally devoid; 
hut they supply the dellcicncy by 
“ grinning, inoulhiiig and jabbering.” 
And yet, so low is the English nation 
(when w'tt say the English nation, wc 
consequently include all other na¬ 
tions,) ill its approach to that ulti- 
uvite perfection of wdiich some literary 
enthusiasts would lead us to believe 
the mind is capable, that this grin¬ 
ning, mouthing, jabbering, this snip- 
snap kind of literature is more encou¬ 
raged than the productions of genius, 
or tlie discoveries of philosophy. But 
as we have already said, “ froin the 
abundance of the heait the mouth 
speakelh,” and so speaks Mr. Chris- 
toplicr. He knows that the magazine 
winch he conducts isa “ profligate” 
one, and he therefore takes it for 
granted that all periodical works 
must be as profligate as his own. 
But we should ask him, can he dis¬ 
cover in \lie European Magazine, at 
least since it came into the hands of 
the present proprietors, a single pro¬ 
fligate idea, an idea which either the 
Christian or the moralist w'ould blush 


Irutum fuhnvn from beginning to 
end. Mr. Chrbtcipbcr is always in 
labour, alwavs '.eci'ing his readeis on 
the very tiptoe of lAi.cclatioii, always 
leading tic in to Mippo.ni that be "is 
just on tlie p'biit oi ciuli.jg some 
fni.my, of c!' moiiMrabng si i li- imfl), 
of giving n -w weight to tiie proli... 
bilily ot s'Jiue conjecUne, f 'i leading 


to avow? But is it not a most 
lamentable thing that such a writer 
shoiilil he suffered to make all the 
col Id as profligate as himself. No 
one, he says, can expect that the 
Periodical Press should be otherwise 
than profligate. If so, all men are 
profligaleJ for what is it that perio- 
<Uc..! wiik'iaj chiefly study in their 
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productions ? surely nothin? more 
nor less than that of pleasing the pub¬ 
lic. It follows then, very naturally, 
that if their productions be profligate, 
it arises from their knowing that the 
ublic are profligate, and that nothing 
lit profligacy can please them. In 
fact, periodical writers could not be 
in general profligate, if the public 
were not so as well as themselves, 
for are not periodical writers the 
same as other men, capable of the 
same virtues, subject to tlie same 
frailties, endowed with the same facul¬ 
ties, impelled by tlie same propen¬ 
sities, and withheld by the same fears ? 
If then periodical writers be profli¬ 
gate, the public must be so too, for 
they and the public cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from one another. 

. The simple truth is, that periodical 
writers and all other writers are 
good and bad, like the rest of man¬ 
kind. Christopher Nortli may be 
truly called AMkoiv lavpaf, o/araf tXxtcn 
jSpfAii'v, the physician of others, while 
he liinuelf teems with ulcers; for what 
can be more ulc.crous, what more pro¬ 
fligate, than to assert that it is nothing 
to the world whether the periodical 
piess be profligate or not, and that 
11 can affect only tliose who are en¬ 
gaged in it. Is not this telling us in 
plain terms, that it matters not w’hether 
the works we read, advocate the 
cause of virtue or vice, of truth or 
error, of religion or irrcligion ? Is it 
not telling us that we should make no 
distinction between “the volume of 
filtli, stupidity and ignorance, which 
they cater for us, ’’ and the Ilible or 
Lord’s Prayer? We hope mankind 
will never become so profligate and 
abandoned, as to sanction or adopt 
such infamous principles; and yet 
these are the principles of a writer 
who complains of the “ profligacy of 
the periodical press.” 

It appears from this article that be 
has been attacked by the periodical 
press, and he rejoices at it, because, as 
he says, “ Any hostilities against us, 
have been in general provoked by our 
open and never ceasing display of con¬ 
tempt, and the fierce front that we 
have always shewn in defiance.” 
Here we have a beautiful specimen of 
attic ele^nce of style, and correct¬ 
ness of tnought. Of the elegance <rf 
the style, perceive how appropriately 
the term display is applied to con¬ 
tempt, Contempt is always sUent, 
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but here it never ceases to display it¬ 
self. Of the correctness of the thoiighi, 
we perceive how naturally he held ou1 
his “ fierce front of defiance” to those 
who never attacked him, for had liny 
attacked him before he held out tliis 
“ fierce front, ” the attack could not 
possibly be provoked by it.” If then 
it be tire fierce front that provokcil 
the attack, why, we should ask, hold 
out this fierce front before the attack 
was made? Was not this grinning at 
people without a cause, and display¬ 
ing contempt for them before tliey 
deserved it. But, adils he, “ AVc 
take admirable care, that any antago¬ 
nist deserving of our notice, shall rue 
tire day that his evil fate led him to 
provoke an adversary, whose powers 
and inclination to smite the ungodly 
have never been denied or even doubt¬ 
ed.” Here wc have indeed a fine ex¬ 
ample of the very powers which he 
boasts of so much; here we have 
“ nonsense precipitate like running 
lead,’’ from a writiT whose powers 
have never been denied, or even 
doubted. He complains of being at¬ 
tacked by a host of writers, in con- 
scfjucnre of hanging out a “liercc 
front,” and jet he tells us that no one 
ever “denied tir even doubled his 
])owois.” Mow we iTiii-.t confess, tliat 
it IS far lieyond our limited iiowcrs to 
peiceive how ho could be attacked by 
any writer, who did not both doubt 
and deny his powers, for how could 
they attack him if they had no charge 
against him either of a moral or lite¬ 
rary character. Their very attack 
then proves they made a chaigc, that 
is, that they accused liiin of some 
error, or in other words, that they 
were right and that he was wrong. 
Is not this both denying and doubt¬ 
ing his power, and is not this absur¬ 
dity,—an absurdity too in the very 
sentence in which he boasts of his 
powers,—a proof that all his power 
is impotency, and all his literary af¬ 
fectation the dreams of a distempered 
mind, wgri somnia vana. If liow- 
ever his words be true, we must un- 
liappily rue the day that out evil fate 
led us to provoke him, for we know 
that his literary ^ofism cannot have 
so completely bunded him as to 
think us unworthy of his notice. We 
know, and he knows or will know, 
that every reader of this article must 
either admit the truth of every word 
we have advanced, or grossly impose 
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upon his own iindewlanding. Un- 
dcr this conviction then he cannot 
suppose us unworthy of notice, and 
therefore it is we tremble at our fate, 
and the ill-starred night, (for vre re¬ 
collect it was at night,) that we took 
it into our head to oppose him, know¬ 
ing as we do that if he will keep his 
promise he cannot avoid inflicting on 


us the threatened punishment. lUit no> 
douht he will citlicr cry out, affvUn 
wtn capit muicas, or find it inure 
convenient to alfoct ignorance of our 
existence, though he recugiiixed us 
when lie erroneously represented us 
engaged m a literary warfare with the 
New European. 

Editor 


SONG. 

Briqht art thou Inez, and fair. 

As the dewdrop that hangs on the rose. 
When the first beams of morning appear. 

And the huds of each flow’ret uiielobc; 

But changeful and fickle thou art 

As the ripples that dance on the wave, 

Yet love for thee ne’er can depart 
From my breast, till it chills in the grave. 

Full oft in deep sadness I stray. 

And muse on the days that are gone ; 
When we took thro’ the wild woods our way, 
And thy blue eyes’ kind look was my own ; 
But now thou has left me alone. 

So riven and chill'd is niy heart, 

That the praise of mankind, or their frown. 
Neither sorrow nor joy can impart. 

Dear maid, though my country I leave. 

And fall on some far distant shore. 

Oh! sometimes if memory grieve 
That the da)^ of our friendship arc o’er, 
'fhen, deny not one pitying sigh. 

O’er his ashes who once was so dear; 

But think that his spirit is nigh. 

If thou weep’st by tlie side of his bier. 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN AT A CONCERT. 

Let him who deems that woman’s lovely form 
Is void of soul, come, gaze upon her here; 

W hile down her cheek there steals the tender tear 
As music sheds its wild resistless charm. 

And the deep passions of her bosom warm, 

And the soft soul beams melting in her eye. 

And her heart sends responsive harmony 
As the glad flute is heard, or trumpet’s wild alarm. 

What recks the graceless Moslem’s boasted creed? • 
Out on their maids, in paradise that dwell. 
Their dre^-born Houris on ambrosia feed; 

'Tis better here to mark each bosom swell 
With those soft thoughts, which music bids arise, 
Than taste the thousand joys of Paynim paradise. 


* It is a pul of the Moslem creed, that women are desUlule oi souls. 
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A CHAPTER ON KINGS. 


' Thrones, dominations, virtjies, princedoms, powere.” 


Such, or nearly such words, form 
one of Milton’s lofty and wordy 
lilies, in his Paradise Lost; hut as I 
have lost the book togetlier with many 
others of my library, which has de¬ 
termined me to write a papier upon 
book-lending, my indulgent reader 
must not take it amiss if 1 have mis¬ 
taken or misplaced any of these words. 
If virtue be not the word, it ouglit to 
be near thrones, and should follow 
domination; and if powers be ill 
placed, the princedoms are likely to 
be brought into disrepute. Having 
.stated this much, let me proceed. 
The present age reminds us a little of 
tire olden times, from tlic mighty work 
upon the continent about legitimacy 
and tlie sacred rights of kings, which 
my sapient reader will judiciously 
perceive does not mean rites and cere¬ 
monies, but the real rights of crowned 
heads, and not the crovon thereof 
only: I say that these high names 
bring back die Augustan age, and those 
days when the poet and historio¬ 
grapher deified their monarclis and 
chiefs. 

“ Dcus nobis biec otia fecit," 

says Virgil.—“ Nate Dea,” wc have 
from the same pen, whilst Ajax and 
Ulysses s'ln.ibblc it in a war of words 
for some rusty armour; and Ovid as¬ 
serts each to be descended from Gods, 
making one of them prove divinity 
both sides of the house. 

« Dens est in utrogue parente." 

Nay, furthermore, Ovid in one of his 
flights of fancy, gives us, 

JaUus CsBsar in astrum mutatus." 

Stars! Bxxd garters! what a rise/// 
However lofty this gentleman’s ideas 
of royally, we have become more ra¬ 
tional, although, I trust, not less re¬ 
spectful on the subject; not that, at 
the same time, a king can be such: 
as far as my poor humble ideas go, 
no man loves and honours his so¬ 
vereign more truly, nor more gratui¬ 


tously than I do. I consider his rights 
as sacred, because they are sanctioned 
by the onhj divmily, and 1 blushed 
not when 1 bent the knee and kissed 
tile hand of his late iiiaji-sty, Ijecaiisc 
the genuflexion was that of submis¬ 
sion and tailhfiil service, not of 
slavery or idolatry. The legitimacy 
of roy alty constitutes its very best and 
safest form; the word sacred is not 
misplaced, since the king is styled 
“ the Lonl’s anointed," and in receiv¬ 
ing this honor, he contracts sacred 
obligations to his nation in particular, 
and to mankind in general. Taking 
it for granted that a king should be 
legitimate, that he has sacred rights, 
riles, and obligations, and that he merits 
honor and fealty, let us next enquire 
into the nature of kings, and see what 
manner of man is the most admirable, 
the happiest, and the most likely to 
make a people happy. As to his na¬ 
ture, it is our own, human nature; 
and, of consequence, the more hu¬ 
mane he is, the more kingly and 
manly. With human nature, the mo¬ 
narch will naturaVy inherit her vir¬ 
tues and frailties; he that has the most 
of the former, and the least of the lat¬ 
ter, must answer the description in 
question the most nearly, but the mo¬ 
narch has two distinct species of vir¬ 
tues to perform, public and private, 
whilst bis frailties are in common with 
other men. Weakness may, some- 
times, lean so towards virtue, as to be 
almost amiable, but it becomes dan¬ 
gerous, or innoxious to his subjects, 
only in so far as regards public exam¬ 
ple, and depends much on his ad¬ 
visers, on his means, on the nation at 
the head of which he is placed, on the 
constitution of his country, its civi¬ 
lization, and many other circum¬ 
stances, amongst which his education 
and knowledge are not the least. 
Private virtues produce a sti iking ex¬ 
ample to a people; few monarclis have 
had more than the late king of Great 
Britain; our king, I am happy to say 
but private virtues are mure benefleia! 
to tnc monarch, than to those who 
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form his people; public virtues alone 
serve them; and it is very iitllc conso¬ 
lation to a country at large that its 
monarch should be a pious character 
and a good family man, if the state 
groan under the rod of oppression, 
and the subject be reduced to poverty 
and distress. Louis XVI. was an ex¬ 
emplary Christian, yet the corruption 
of his court brought on the revolution, 
the leading features of which were ir- 
religion, incredulity, malice, revenge, 
rapine, and murder. To return to 
legitimacy ; the elective monarch is 
to the legitimate one, what a tenant at 
will is to the old, long respected, lord 
of the manor by inheritance. Elective 
kings are often the fruits of revolu¬ 
tions, and cut an unkingly figure 
among crowned heads. We have 
them black, white, and grey, so that 
they always appear to me like the 
kings in a pack of cards, whicli de- 
}icnd upon the hand tliat plays them, 
liuonapartc turned out a trump: the 
game was nevertheless lost by him; 
fuid legitimacy was the honor which 
wsan at last. Those potentates who 
possess the most arbitrary power will 
naturally appear to (he ignorant as 
tlio greatest monavchs; but to possess 
an extensive, uncultivated territory, 
and to govern immense hordes of semi- 
savages, rude and illiterate slaves, 
does not constitute greatness, although 
it bestows power. From the imperial 
diadem of Russia •, to the iron sceptre 
of an Asiatic or African prince, the dis¬ 
tance is not so great as may be at first 
supposed, since each governs vassals 
with very little mind, be their colour 
what it may; and (we speak of the 
lower and most numerous class,) they 
differ from each only by the poco 
mcno, e poco piu of the Italian; or, 
to use the words of Boileau, 

'' lU no dif^rens ontre eux quo dii 
plus, ou du moins." 

New fangled kings do not carry with 
them the same weight and dignity as 
the old estabiishca dynasties; petty 


kings are similar to these, aUhough 
they may be good moii and may go¬ 
vern as well as (heir resources and the 
prejudices vliieh surround tliem will 
allow them to .do; but they have one 
groat draw-back, namely, that kings 
made, may be destroyed by the sanut 
hrttids which nianufaclurod them. 
There is soinetliiog too in sound; a 
king of Bavaria sounds e/criorish ; a 
king of Westphalia pronounces hmn- 
w/i, a king of Holland may be spir/tpd, 
but sounds dull and is f|uite atathol- 
f/nrish ; but a king of the Netherlands 
pronoiince.s well. Austruin Flanders 
blooms immediately before us, and 
the grandeur and antir|uily of Brabant 
figures in the (itle. “ Je rnainthmdrar 
is no bad motto to the royal arms; 
possession is certainly next to anti¬ 
quity, and is vulgarly called nine 
points of the law. We are happy to 
say that it was a device wliicli the 
Buonapartian king of Holland could 
not support. Antiquity, although an 
object of admiration, should not lie 
like old medals, or old coins, eat up 
with rust, with cobwebs, or mildew; 
for, by this means, the royal counte¬ 
nance is a stranger to the people;—it 
is so distant from them, and so con¬ 
cealed by dull matter, that the poor 
know as little about it, as the niaii that 
cannot read does about history: he 
must depend upon report and can 
easily be deceived. Warrior kings 
are celcbrati'd in history, they carry 
terror with them in the living page of 
life, wonder in the post-obit volume; 
but the destroyer and spoliator agree 
not with- the father of a people; his 
generals may avenge his country at¬ 
tacked by aggiessivc hostility, or may 
extend her domain when justice wields 
the sword; the king who ensures peace 
to hii subjects and neighbours, who 
l^islatos with justice, and sways with 
mJdness, who patronizes like the uni- 
versal beam of the sun, science, 
wisdom, literature, commerce, and 
national industry, is the greatest, (he 
happiest, and ho who will diffuse tire 


•^n justice to the present Emperor Alexander, it must be allowed that some 
improvement of the state has taken place; be is an enlightened prince, and his grow¬ 
ing nobility are fast acquiring knowledge. Yet is a great part of his empire uncul¬ 
tivated and wild, his peasants are slaves, the most numerous mass of the population 
is in the darkness of ignorance, and his irregular army is a band of savages, dif¬ 
fering ia nothing from tlie devastating Aon/e* of the north of ancient times ; such 
a people must be nupolishi-d; and the arbitrary dominion over them is uonlraiy to 
ttie essence of a civilized govurument and of u thinking people. 
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most happiness around him. The 
talents of a crowned head are like 
royal virtues, the nature of them is the 
essential point to his people. Some 
kings have only talents of gold, others 
have such as endear them to all who 
ajiproach them; some possess talents 
calculated for private life, others such 
as shine in public; profound obser¬ 
vation to guide their politics, clo- 
(jiii'iice, a sujierior taste for the Mips 
Idtres. Military talent is certainly 
not a blessing to a monarch’s subjects; 
the father should not take the field, 
u hen he has children to fight for him, 
and parental feeling will always be 
saving of the blood and treasure of bis 
large family. If talent cannot Ic 
cr|iially bestowed on all sovereigns, 
education can; all kings ought to be 
accomplislied, and there we have a 
(ivorghtm Siduf in the fourth of the 
name, a bright star for contemplation 
and imitation. The amusements ol a 
prince will have an influence on his 
luliire life; the sports of the field wall 
make him hardy; music, dancing, or¬ 
namental riding, languages, the use of 
the sword, the jiaradc drill, as well as 
jiainting, or drawing, will give every 
grace to his exterior, without fatiguing 
or injuring the mind; hut the em¬ 
broidering of petticoats, childish ]>lays, 
bolt, lock, and key forging, button 
making and the like, let down ma¬ 
jesty, and rob it of its externals, 
(making a jest of it,) unless other le- 
ileeming qualities and talents over¬ 
balance their weaknesses; a fiddling 
king* is a bad thing, but a musical 
one is quite in harmony with private 
and public good. That a Ling should 
unite the brightest qualities of a so¬ 
vereign and of a man, lie must he 
ciiahled to conic down occasionally 
from the throne, to mingle with his 
‘pc'ople; if usage, rtKjurtir, and the 
obscurity of dark prejudice jirohibit 
him from obtaining such knov kdge 
as ulimr can teach him to reign with 
Ih'i highest advantage to his subjects, 
lie mast tuist to his courtiers and to 
his counsellors, and he will most cer¬ 
tainly be deceived. A leading king 
is hkeiy to be wise, hut a royal book¬ 
worm will Ic ignorunt^oi t!ic living 


work of man: he must see him still 
nearer, and not rely on the historians’ 
imperfect account. There is a genera¬ 
tive, a creative, and a changeful prin¬ 
ciple in human nature; he who is to 
govern his fellow creatures, ought to 
watch and to provide for these circum¬ 
stances: an uiitravelled king must be 
like an untravciled gentleman, with 
this ditierence that the royal parent 
and absentee, must be more missed 
than a private individual. Th£ mo¬ 
tive for his travels, (whether of educa¬ 
tion or policy,) being answered, he 
owes his presence, his time, and his 
fortune to the mother-country, from 
which he inherited them. For these 
reasons the ruler over a nation arbi¬ 
trarily governed, cannot have the 
same graces, amiabihtes, ease, and 
familial intercourse to bestow on bis 
happy subjects; distance and prece¬ 
dent prevent them. Elective and mi¬ 
litary kings have not the same pater¬ 
nal interest, and although revolution¬ 
ary France pestered the continent 
with these lines: 

“ Lc premier qui fut Roi, fut un solilat 
“ Leureuz 

“ (lui sort bien sa patrio n’a pas besoiu 
“ d’oycux.” 

Le soldtit heureux may he a mighty 
dangerous head for a state, whilst 
elective monarchy is almost a mock- 
ciy of the regal office; and when we 
come to copper-coloured emperors, 
black kings, and flat faced queens, to 
Haytian majesties, to kings of Candy, 
and other royals of Ashantee and 
Anamaboo, it is enough to put the 
title out of fashion, and seems little 
better than gingerbread king and 
queen, all treacle and gold leaf. No. 
—the pride of ancestry gives lustre to 
the diadem, just as conquest add.s 
glory to the sword; anil mercy makes 
the scoptre a l)le.ssiiig as well as an or¬ 
nament. V/ild people are generally 
governed by wild kings, nor can we 
ex[)cct to find a kingly saint reigning 
over a savage tiibe, or tribes, l.i- 
mited, mild monarchy, hcrcrlitarily 
presiding over a free and eiilightcni d 
people, must (hen be Ibc most j-tT- 
feet and honorable form of govccn- 


* rVi’ro, they say, wiis .such; the iittiluilc is ubominahle—tin* hnksinith is 

fiinlilfiil, making Iniltoiis .seems litliciilou'., ii.s does ihu enilirouleiiUK systi'in; 
\vt> .•lii'.laiii iVoin iianiiiig tlic'nnul workriien. 
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mcnt, both to the ruler and to his 
subjects, which human nature can af¬ 
ford, and such a king must be, in my 
mind, the most amiable and ^ntle- 
manlikc sovereign in the world, the 
friend, the father, and the pride of his 
people. We need not look far to hnd 
such a constitution, such on imperial 
chief magistrate, but our ncighoours 
would do well to copy both, whilst 
we (prince and people) should be 
ever zealous to maintain these bless¬ 
ings, so inherited, in their most per¬ 
fect integrity. The language of flat¬ 
tery is a stranger to my pen: 1 shall 


tlierefore only make one observation, 
namely, that as a colossal statue is 
viewed with mc«it eflect at a distance, 
the recording pj^e of future history 
cannot fail to chronicle the blessings 
and glories of a reign which the en¬ 
vious and discontent^ may either un¬ 
dervalue, or pass over in silence; 
benefits are never so fully felt as when 
tliey are passed; but that that truth 
may not be experienced, for an im¬ 
mense period of years happily gliding 
over our royal parent's head, is the 
sincere wish of 

AN OLD ENGLISH HERMIT. 


LINES ON HEADING THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Sweet mountain daisy of tlie north. 

Through chilling winds thou glinted’st forth. 
Some vengeful star 

Reign’d thro’ thy life’s sad fitful hour. 

And on thee with o’erwhelining power 
Waged endless war. 

O Scotland's sons, where were ye then ? 

Why sought ye not the rural glen 
Where his heart bled ; 

Why sought ye not his rustic cot. 

Why left ye him to mourn his lot 
On thorny bed ? 

Ye tartan’d churls ! a deathless shame 
Should stain you and your country’s name 
For these foul deeds ; 

But one kind star now o’er your hills. 

Gleams brightly on your mountain rills 
And mourners weeds: 

* ’Tis Loudoun, warm from eastern Tnd, 
With sunny smiles the wounds to bind. 

That cruel fate 

Hath reckless on the bosom dealt 
Of that poor flower, that oft would melt 
The daisies mate. 

Hastings, the flowrets olJspiing checis, 
in him a glorious sun appears, 

And lights their way; 

He Scotland from thy daisies bier. 

Wipes with tile widow's nielliug tear, 

Thy stain away. 


• The Murciiione <> of Hastings, (Cruinless T.oiitluun in Her iiwn right) on her first 
reluni from Iiulia, waitad uiion Mrs. Burns, nml conveyed to her the plenMng intelli- 
*^4'iu'(', of the Miiniucss haviuji placed her two Mins in iidvRotngpou* situations 
in India; and of one of ilu-ui having settled an annuity upon her for life. 

PHlL. 
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Talcs of a Traveller. By GeoP- 

PiiEY Crayon, Gent.; Loniloa, 

1824. 

That an author, who has derived 
both fame and pio6t from his art iu 
giving liglit sketches of character, 
and tahis of delicate excitement, 
should still proceed in the same path' 
of literature, is not wonderful; but 
' that a man so evidently capable ks 
Mr. Irving is of the highest iiitellee- 
tiial achievements, should be yearly 
frittering away his genius ujM)n siil^* 
jects which writers of less merit have 
treated as ivcll as he, or even bet¬ 
ter, with regard to the object of 
such w'orhs,—amusement, and the 
arvakening of human sympathies, 
can hardly be too much lamented. 
Were society all that it could be 
wished; were it infested by no 
evils but accidental ones, nr by sucli 
as are inseparably attendant upon 
mortality, then reasonably enough 
might tire abilities of tlie gifted be 
for want of more serioua employ¬ 
ment devoted to tlie agreeable, and 
t/icn, innocent study of diverting 
and interesting the literary world^' 
But while sin and sorrow', witli 
such impious rapacitj', are levying 
their more than impious exactions 
upon all our virtues and our joys; 
while friendship is at best but a 
blindness to faults, and prosperity 
but a lonesome clcvalion over 
wretchedness j there is more for the 
philnsupher and philanthropist to 
effect, than the lending wings to 
an idle hour,-—than the tempo- 
rary closing not healing, of grief’s 
wounds, by the contemplation of 
imaginary distress,—or than even the 
linking a man to his neighbour in 
the fanciful chain of romantic feel¬ 
ing,—and teaching him to exult in 
exclaiming, homo sum,hiananinihilh 
me alienum puto. But this imporfaul 
subject is too grave to Hie discussed at 
the commencement of a modern re¬ 
view,—though indeed critupies are 
much oftener made vehicles of indi¬ 
vidual peculiar opinions on such 
topics ns have been started by “ the 
E, Mt September, 1824. 


work in question,” than of enquii iu^ 
into the mwils of that work. Here 
then suffice it lo say, fhat Geoffrey 
Crayon wa'< worthy of better ern- 
ployment than even his ** Sketch 
Book” aftbiilcd him; and that to- 
quit it, as lie lias done, for some¬ 
thing tnuch inferior, betrays a pre¬ 
cocity of decay, wliich, whether of 
fact or of intellect, is truly di.sap- 
pointing and deplorable. The “ Tale* 
of a 'rraveller*’ luve been for some 
limn expected, and to so liigli a 
pitch had risen the pubHc curiosity, 
that,.when they appeared, the trade, 
ns a witty periodical has expressed 
if, “ nearly sivallmved them.’’ And 
readers too; will do well to swallow 
them likewise. An oyster-eating 
kind of perusal, wilhmit “ cliew'ing,’* 
and especially without ruminating 
on (hem, i.s all (hey will licar with¬ 
out being finiiid nauseous. This, 
oeusure no dullness alone could jus.« 
tify; hut,, strange to report of Mr.. 
Irving's compositions! there is -a 
vein of equivocating ribaldry per-, 
vading the whole, of these two last 
vulume.s, that cannot be too strongly 
ixiprolieiided, met with, as it is, in 
the work of a very ])upiilnr and 
pow'crfbl writer. - To {niilicularize 
tt'ic ubjpqlionabie passages would 
be to extend (heir evil in.flucnce,. 
but, indeed they are too gjaiiiig to. 
escape many eyes, and so thoroughly 
sea.soned is the wbrk with them, 
that evTii the must refined and pa¬ 
thetic of (he tales are not w'ithout a 
taint. It is (rue, the obscenities are 
most carefully vciicfl, but even t(iat 
pt'udeiy is meretricious. the 
images there called up to a read’er’'s 
fancy, be iinjmdentry branded oa 
tbe page, and it will be turned 
from wiflj disgust before (he heart 
catches any infection. As it is, the 
.young and unsuspoctiiig female may 
—^penuips iu the - midst of a large 
family circle—read “on and on,” 
till some significant word puts a 
keystone to the archness, which 
were nothing without it, and in a 
moment the tadpole, filthiness leaps 
into life;,the'simper of reciprocal 
it. 
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understanding flies round the room, 
and tbe book is laid down 'witb 
tears and blushes. Aye, Mr. Wash¬ 
ington, “ such things ARE.'* But a, 
truce to this the most painful doty 
that ever the pen of Irving pre¬ 
scribed for a critic. . 

The most attractive article in the 
first volume is, perhaps, tbe story 
of the young Italian. His adven¬ 
tures are, in ^t, more elegantly and 
impressively related than any thing 
in the wliole miscellany. Take his 
meeting with the heroine as an ex¬ 
ample. 

** I first saw her in an apartment of one 
of tbe snmptuous palaces of Genoa. She 
stood before a casement that, looked oat 
upon tbe bay; a stream of vernal sun¬ 
shine fell upon her, and shed a kind of 
l^ory round her, os it lit up the rich 
crimson chamber. She was but sixteen 
years of age—and oh, how lovely I The 
scene broke upon me like a mere vision 
ot spring and youth aud beauty. I 
could have fallen down and worshipped 
her. She was like one of those fictions 
of poets and painters, when they would 
express tbe bmn ideal that haunts their 
minds with shapes of indescribable per- 
f^tion. I was permitted to sketch her 
countenance in various positions^ and I 
' fondly protracted the study that was 
undoing me. The more 1 gazed on 
her, the more I became enamoured; 
there was something almast painful 
in my intense admiration, 1 was but 
nineteen years of age, shy, diffident, and 
inexperienced. I was treated with at¬ 
tention by her mother; for my youth 
end my enthusiasm in my art bud won 
.favour for me: and I am inclined to 
think that there was something in my air 
end manner that inspired interest and 
respect. Still the kindness with which 
1 was treated could not dispel the em¬ 
barrassment into which my ovni imagina¬ 
tion threw me, when in presence of this 
lovely being. It elevated her into some¬ 
thing almost more than mortal. She 
BMitied too exquisite for earthly use; 
' too delicate and exalted for human at¬ 
tainment. As I sat tracing her charms 
on my canvass, with my eyes occa¬ 
sionally rivetted on her features, I drank 
in delicious poison that made me 
giddy. My heart occasionally gushed 
with tenderness, and ached with despair. 
, ~-Now 1 became more than ever sen¬ 
sible Qf the violent fires that had lain 
nt at the bottom of my soul. Yon 

^ho are bora in a more temperate 
^climate, and under n cooler sky, have 
little idea of the violence td passion in 
oar EovUietn bosom;!.*' 


It appear^ frtp the preface, that 
Mrs. RMclifle’s Mysteries of Udol- 
pbo (from which tbe Rdventiire of 
tlie Mysterious Pletdre is Imitated,)' 
are unread or unremembered by 
Geoffrey Crayon. They might sup¬ 
ply him with many a good bint m 
describing Italian scenery, with - 
which be seems by no means so well 
acquainted as that worthy and ta¬ 
lented woman. .The developement 
of his young Italian’s and tbe fiiir 
Bianca’s love, is given with an en¬ 
thusiasm and a truth to nature, but 
rarely excelled if ever equalled. 

“ Heavens! what was my suriirise when 
I beheld Biauca before mei It was her¬ 
self; pole with grief; but still mora*ma- 
tured in loveliness than when .1 last be¬ 
held her. The time that had elapsed 
had developed the graces of her person, 
and the sorrow she had undergone bad 
diffused over her countenance an hre- 
sistible tenderness. 

** She blushed and trembled at seeing 
<me, and tears rushed into her eyes, for 
she remembered in whose company she 
bad been accustomed to behold me- 
For my part, I cannot express what were 
my emotions. By degrees 1 overcame 
tbe extreme sbyne-ss that bad formerly 
paralysed me in her presence. We were 
drawn together by sympathy of situation. 
We had each lost our best friend in tbe 
world ; we were each, in some measure, 
thrown upon the kindness of others. 
When I came to know her Intellectually, 
all my ideal picturing of her was con¬ 
firmed. Her newness to the world, her 
delightful susceptibility to every thing 
beautifiil and agreeable in nature, re¬ 
minded me of my own emotions when 
first I escaped from the convent: her 
rectitude of thinking delighted my judg¬ 
ment ;' the sweetness of her nature 
wrapped itself round my heart, and then 
her young and tender, add budding love¬ 
liness sent a delicious madness to my 
brain. I gazed upon her with a kind of 
idolatry, ns something more than mortal; 
and 1 felt humiliated at the idea of my 
comparative iinworthiness. Yet she was 
mortal; and one of mortality's most sus¬ 
ceptible and loving compounds; for she 
loved me I 

“ How first 1 discovered the trans- 
portiitg truth I cannot recollect; I be¬ 
lieve it stole upon me by degrees as a 
wonder past hope or belief. We were 
both at such a tender and loving age; 
in constant intercourse with each other; 
mingling in the same elegant pursuits— 
for music, poetry, and painting, were our 
mutual delights; and we were almost 
separated from sodety am ong lovely and; 
romantic scenery. 
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*‘Isilstrangathat two yonng hearts, 
thus brought together; shoutd readily 
twine round each other? 

" O gods! what a dream—a transient 
dream of unalloyed delight then passed 
over my soul! Then it was that the 
world around me was indeed a, paradise; 
for I bad woman—lovely, delicious 
wom^n, to share U with me! How often 
have I rambled along the picturesque 
shores of Sestri, or probed its wild moun¬ 
tains, with the coast gemmed with villas 
und the blue sea far below me, and the 
lender Jaio of Genoa on its romantic 
promontory on the distance, and as I 
sustained the faltering steps of Bianca, 
have thought there could no unhappiness 
enter into so beautiful a world ! How 
often have we listened together to the 
nightingale, as it poured forth its rich 
•notes among the moonlight bowers of 
the garden, and have wondered that poets 
could ever have fancied any thing melan¬ 
choly in its song! Why, oh why is this 
budding season ^ life and tenderness so 
transient I Why is this rosy cloud of love, 
that sheds such a glow over the morning 
of our days, so prone to brew up into the 
whirlwind and the storm 

^hdre are in the course of tire 
text three eriuta which we n^ust 
hope are chargeable to the printer, 
Tidclicet—in page 97, confounded is 
put for counfoundedly s in page 206, 
“ Kentish hills'^ for “ Surrey hiUs;" 
and in page 259, “ among the shrub¬ 
bery'^ instead of amidst the shrub¬ 
bery.'' All these little inaccuracies 
are in the prior Tolume. • As a spe¬ 
cimen of the legitimate humour 
which occasionally springs sparkling 
lip in the work, the following Sun¬ 
day sketch is calcnlated to reflect 
-some credit on the ai-tist. 

The village church was attended 
every Sunday by a neighbouring squire, 
the lord of the manor, whose park 
stretched quite to the village, and whose 
spacious country seat seemed to take the 
•church under ite protection'; indeed, you 
would have thought the church had 
•coDsecmted to him instead of to the Deity. 
The parish clerk bowed low before him, 
■and the vergers humbled themselves unto 
the dust, in bis presence. He always en¬ 
tered a little late, and with some stir; 
striking bis cane emphatically on the 
ground, swaying bis hat in his hand, and 
looking loftily to the right and left, as he 
walked slowly up the^ aisle; and the 
parson, who always eat bis Sunday dinner 
with him, never commenced service until 
he appeared. He sat with his family in 
■a large pew, gorgeously lined, humbling'' 
diunself devoutly on w^et curious, and 


Traveller, 

ending lessons of meekness and lowliness 
of spirit, out of splendid gold and morocco 
prayer books. Whenever the parson 
spoke of the difficulty of a rich man’s 
entering the kingdom of heaven, the eyep 
of the congregation would turn towards 
the grand pew, and I thought the squire 
seemed pleased with the application. ” 

But the most ambrosial morceau 
of all, is that part of Buckthome's 
narrative which relates to his tuition 
by an nnsuceessful admirer of his 
mother'’8, and to tbe death oi that 
patriarchal minister. A soliloquy 
beginning “ What » the Five's 
Court,” is highly indeed to be corn* 
mended. It ought to be stereo¬ 
typed an a memento mori for the 
pocket-books of pugilisticpaf}‘fefan& 
It would, however, be rather flat¬ 
tering, than otherwise, to the lower 
orders of “the Fancy.” The se¬ 
cond volume has unluckily less in¬ 
terest than its predecessor ; yet out 
of many singular beauties whidk. 
(notwitostanding) me to be found 
there, the following may worthily 
conclude this notice. 

“I sought my mother’s grave'; flie 
weeds were already matted over ft, and 
the tombstone was half hid among the 
nettles. I cleared them away, and they 
slung my hands; but I was heedless of 
the pain, for my heart ached too severely.. 
I sat down on the grave, read over and 
over again the epitaph on the stone. 

“ It was simple,—^but it was true. I 
had written it myself. I hod tried to 
write a poetical epitaph, but in vain; my 
feelings refused to utter themselves in 
rhyme. My heart had been gradually 
filling during my lonely wanderings; tt 
was now charged to the brim, and over¬ 
flowed. I sunk upon the grave, and 
buried my face in the t^ gfaas, and wept 
like a child. Yes, I mpt in manhoM 
upon the grave, as I had in infancy upon 
the bosom of my mother. Alas! how 
little do we appreciate a mother’s ten¬ 
derness while living! how heedless are we 
in youth of all her anxieties and kind¬ 
ness ! But when she is dead uid gone ; 
when the cares and coldness of the world 
come witnerhig to our hearts; when we 
find bow hard it is to find tme sympathy; 
how few love us for ourselves; how few 
will befriend us in our misfortunes—then 
it is we think oS the mot^ we have lost. 
It is true I bad always loved my mothei^ 
even in my most heedless days; but 1 
felt bow iiidoiuiderate and jn^R^ctual 
had been my love. My heart mdted as 
1 ntraoed the days of infitnoy, when I 
was led by a mother’s hand, and rocked' 
4o sleep >P d motbec!sanna, and was with-' 
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out cnrn or sorrow. ‘O my mother!’ 
oxclniinud 1, burying my fitce again in 
the grass of the grave; * O that 1 were 
once more by your side; sleeping never 
fo \uike agniii on the oires and (roubles 
of this world.’ 

Mi/rlle Leaves, a Collection nf Poems, 

e/ticjltj Amatory, hy T. W. KKLr.Y. 

.Sherwood, Jones, k Co. London: 

!824. 

In our number for April,we noticed 
this little collection of poems in our 
editorial notice, but from the briefness 
of the space there allotted to us, we 
could make no extract, and therefore 
we recommended the -work on our 
own authority; but as we ourselves 
seldom trust to the authority of others 
without knowing tire grounds on 
which it rests, we shall now 
give a specimen of the work 
itself, and have no doubt but our 
readers will afterwards agree with us in 
the opinion, which we have already 
given of it. It is light, versatile and 
airy, and bedewed with all the fresh¬ 
ness and gaiety of youth; but its light¬ 
ness is not flippancy, its versatility is 
not ^catachrcstical, its airiness is not 
levity, nor is its gaiety wantonness. 
The author has very nicely watched 
the boundaries that separate senti¬ 
mental love from physical desire, and 
it is only he who wandei"s along these 
boundaries, or reclines amid their 
inspiring and luxuriant shades that 
can ever delight us in the amatory 
muse. The productions of the poet 
who passes beyond them, are like the 
productions of a rank and too luxuri¬ 
ant soil: they offend us by their ran¬ 
cidity. Those who keep too widely 
aloof, and venture not to approach 
them, are cold and insipid; they may 
affect passion,but wc feel instinctively 
from the finesse and eti(]uctte of (heir 
manner, the coldness of their colour¬ 
ing, the,poverty and penury of tlicir 
drapery, and the studied formality of 
their address, that they are impelled 
neither by the impulse of feeling or of 
passion. It is to such poets as these 
that Horace addresses the celebrated 
passage— 

v*‘ Mediocribus esso poetic, 

JJon Dil, non boniines, non concessero 
columnae.” 

And 4t is to the former class 'Of 
writers, namely, those who just ap¬ 
proach that eternal bouiidaiy that 
separates sentimental love from phy¬ 


sical desire, enthusiasm from madness, 
and the ardour of imagination from 
the frenay of fanaticism, that he ap¬ 
plies a passage not less celebrated or 
less just—• 

“ Sunt certa» denique flues, 

Quos ultiM ciiraqiie nequit consislere, 
rectum.” 

What can breathe a holier feeling, a 
more pensive emotiort, or a more de¬ 
licate sympathy, for disappointed love 
than the following elegy, entitled 
“ Emma’s Clraviu” 

“ Slowly npproarli yon yew-tree shade 
’Nenlb winch is told tbe tender tale 
Of bor vvitliin its fringed turf laid. 

Poor Euiinn, lifeless, cold, and pale. 

And read the silent record there, 

Of one, whose life was chilled by scorn. 
Was blasted by thy damps despair. 

And slighted love, loo meekly borne. 

Oh ! if sonic swain of pity’s mould. 

Has e’er lelt (ears bedew his eye, 

The while some rustic tongue has told 
More than tbe lay could well supply. 

Then memory' to his generous mind 
While musing on her hapless lot, ^ 

May paint the scene, w’hen lilies, 
twined 

In wreaths, bedecked this silent spot. 

Or further to his fancy trace, 

When scented flowers and deadly rue, 
O’er her white shroud and beauteous 
face, 

'Twos each young maiden’s task to 
strew. 

Pi>rchance more faithful still .m&y teSl 
What sighs were breethed of grief pro¬ 
found, 

When sadly tolled her funeral knell, 

And awe-struck was the hamlet round. 

And o’er her grave mark many a print 
Of warbling words with soft impress, 
Wliere many ii rose of richest tint 
Hus blushed in nature’s.loveliness. 

And one more fait than all beside, 
hlurlured by some peculiar care, 

Expanded forth-io leafy pride, 

And shed its sweetest fragrance Ibere. 

In peerless beauty, nature’s gem. 

It grew ill summer’s sunny hours. 

The tairest and tbe prettiest stem 
Among the sisterhood of flowers. 

At fall of eve this rose I viewed, 

4nd (hen flie balmy flower bloomed gay, 
But ah ! ere morn, each opening bud, 
With dew, o’ercharged had drooped 
away. 

Like Emma was this short lived rose. 
Which met the orient morning dew, 

.Its leaves of beauty to disclare, 

Then sink in tears beneath the view. 
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Qti, could the bud’s soft glow alone, 

With ^eninl warmth soft beauty ruisei 
This flower in lovely pride had blown, 

And flouritb’ii still to Naturc’s praise. 

Its leaves llieir wonted bloom would wear, 
Aiid, placed in Kiiima’s bosom, twine, 
More frcsli when water’d liv the tear 
Of eyes that speak a love like mine.” 

The following has all the sportive 
gaiety, witcherj', and archness of 
Moore. 

“Ah! could I then, could I tlien bid thee 
farewell! 

Nc(, no, lovely girl, something wrong 
appears in it, 

Or why does it sound on my heart like .a 
knell? 

Why could I not bid thee farewell 
every minute ? 

Ycl, dearest, I could, and how sweet 
would the sound lie 

Of farewell, if whisper’d to meet thee 
again ; 

To me^t Ihy pure love in the charms that 
surround thee, 

And know' that my passion is brcnthM 
not in vain; 

And, oh / I could love Uiee, love, though 
rejected, 

Like Adam, when sadly from Paradise 
driven. 

To gaze on Ids home he turn’d lone and 
dejected. 

So could I gaze on thee, my Eden, my 
Heaven! 

Ami when for some rival yonr coldness 
dismisses, 

Mj love, us transgressing, annoying 
and vain, 

Should I once be refresh’d by the due of 
your kisses. 

I’m sure I should sweetly transgress, 
dear, again; 

For in my fond bosom eternally lies 

A feeling, spelUboimd; but I cannot 
tell whether 

’Tis charm’d by thy lip, or the star of 
thine eyes, 

Put I know that 'twill make me adore 
thee for ever.” 

One leaf more from this myrtle 
sprig, and we leave onr readers to 
judge for themselves, what rank Mr. 
Kelly should hpld among (he ama¬ 
tory poi;ls of the day. It is entitled 
Ji VELINA ,the original Irish, 

e* 'Twaso’er the while thorn, on the val¬ 
ley’s green brow. 


2SS 

I beheld the morn rise, ond its blushes 
disclose; 

The delight of the season smil’d forth in 
its glow, 

fVnd mix’d with the fair crimson tints 
of the rose. 

With the dew-drops of morning my looks 
are still wet. 

For ere the sun wak’d from bis bed in 
the skies, 

I’ve waited fur thee, dear, and thou not 
here yet, 

From thy bed, Evelba, awake, lore^ 
arise! 

Arise, Evelina, mote lovely thou art 

Than the morn’s modest blush, than 
the day’s cheering smile, 

Ob! rise thou pure soul, that informest 
my heart. 

Thou rival of roses, and pride of our 
Isle I 

The sk}'clear’d by sun-heams and ze¬ 
phyr’s fond breath. 

Than thy countenance looks not more 
fair or serene. 

And thy lips, whose rich sighs mock the 
swan’s sighs in death. 

Are as sweet us the rose where the wHd 
bee hath been. 

Thy tresses more black than the raven’s 
smootli pinions. 

Wave o’er tliy neck, white as theswan’s 
silv’iy down; 

And love in thy bosom’s enchanting do¬ 
minions. 

Doth thy features of beauty with 
witchery crown. 

Unenvions of thee, the fond sun beads to 
kiss thee, 

Thou charm of our mountains, thou 
pride of our vales! 

Oh, rise then my Love 1 for the morning 
will miss thee. 

If thy breath does not perfume the soft 
passing gales. 

For thee the brown heath loo reserves all 
its blooms. 

And eager, the homage it owes, to 
repay, 

Still wnfis thee the sweetest of all its per- 
/um"s. 

To greet eveiy step of my Eveline’s 
way. 

Ob! come then my Love, o’er the sftM'p’s 

' craggy side, 

I’ll strawberries gather far over yon 
Lea, 

And the bough of the hazel I’ll rob of its 
prWe, 

■ For the sweets of its kernel are rivall'd 
by thee. 
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Tlie berries I’li coll sboU be red m the hue 

The rich glowing hue of thy ripe crim¬ 
son lip. 

And the full hazel-nut shall, as milky, be 
too 

As the love-begot fluid thine infant 
shall sip. 

Queen of Smiles! shall I never then 
meet thee again ? 

In Miscother’s moss’d cave shall I 
press thee no more ? 

Shall myheort sUli tecal all thy beauties 
in vain? < 

Shall I only exist thy sweet charms to 
. deplore? 

How long wilt thou leave me so mourn¬ 
ful and lone, 

like the son of the rock, to pour forth 
ray complaint? 

To the morn’s passing gale, aud the val¬ 
ley’s grey stone. 

Must I tell all thy beauties, my idol, 
my saint? 

Oh haste to the shed of tliy lover so true. 

Thy return will yield Lope and sweet 
peace to his heart I 

All his anguish will cense, all his bliss 
thon’it renew, 

For, oh! ’tis Elysium wherever thou 
art. 

Didst thou heat then my song?—Ah! I 
thought thou wert lost, 

Lovely girl! in thy mother’s soft meek¬ 
ness array’d. 

Thou edmest like Spring to the children 
of frost. 

And thy steps are like light unto dark¬ 
ness, sweet maid! 

Without thee the mid-day of splendour is 
gloom ; 

Pleasure, pain, and the fair face of 
Nature a blot; 

Life, without thee, is joyless to me as the 
tomb, 

But, ah I thou art here! now each 
pang is forgot. 

The Wanderings of Lucan and 

Dinah ; a Poetical Romance, in 

Ten Cantos. By M. P. Kavanagh. 

London, 1824. Sherwood and Co. 

Our limits will not suffer us to give 
-even a brief view of this Poem. It 
ds a production of which we entertain 
a very high opinion—an opinion which 
■we Hope to see confirmed by all the 
admirers of Spenser. We agree ac¬ 
cordingly with the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, that the poem “as¬ 
sesses very conaderablc poetical feeling 
and talent,” but we doubt whether he 
read many stanzas of it, when he 
talked of its “ obsolete words and 


ancient phraseology he has as 
little of either as it is possible for any 
professed imitator of Spenser. We 
shall at present merely quote the 
poet’s Address to Zairah, with which 
he prefaces and concludes the work. 
Wc shall not forget noticing it more 
critically in our next Number. 

“ O thou! who e’er amid my troubled 
night, 

Comest iu all thy grieving to my view, 
Sad one, for whom my soul has, in despite 

Of fate and cruel absence, e’er been true! 
Share in whatever to thy hard is due— 

Yes, Zuirab, if the son of future days. 
When I, dear no more can sing of 
you. 

Should deign unto my song the meed 
of praise, 

Oh let him share with thee, whose 
. smile that song could raise! 

But, Zairah, love, now long it is since 
we 

Have known that bliss which e'er those 
lovers know, 

Who, near each other’; arms, are bless’d 
,tobe. 

Without, for once, tbo happiness to 
forego. 

Long ’lis since tben; but since did ever 
glow 

Tby tooni, with wbut bids a soul to 
change 

Absence might m.^kc thee to forget me so; 

But absence never can, my love, bow 
strange I 

Make me forget my Zairah where- 
so’er I range t 

And tho’ of Lucan’s constant love I sing, 

Tho’ paint, of Dinah fair, the charms, 
it’s true; 

*Ti^ Zairah, thou, who such to mind doth 
bring, 

For all that's fair in her I’ve seen in 
you. 

Then wilt thou hear what did the maid 
go through. 

What ways, to search her Lucan, did 
she rove ? 

And still, what ills her Lucan did pursue? 

Lucan, who too to find bis Dinah strove, 

Sod is their tender tale! vouchsafe to 
hear, my love. 

The following is his concluding 
address: 

“ Zaimh has heard—I wake by night no 
more— 

But hold—yet ’tis not so—thy bard 
forgot--- 

Foul breach of promise must be sung— 
then o’er 

My first, my earliest song—until Uieu 
—not. 

But must I change, and, maiden, smg of 
-what 
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WXL cauw that breast to heave—tby 
tear to flow?— 

In sooth,’tis hard—too hard—away the 
thought! 

I cannot—would not—Zairah, grieve 
thee so— 

Till now ’Iwns well—’twere sad to 
sing thy country's woe. 

And long, too long, perhap, this song hath 
been— 

And it bears sign, not to his bard un¬ 
known, 

Of what hts night of sorrow e’er has seen— 
For fate had evils o’er his being thrown. 
And he has e’er had sorrows of his own— 
Nor was it, bnald, for him the song to 
chouse— 

What came at first remained ns gift be- 
stown 

From thee or heaven—without to 
change—refuse. 

As fortune ne’er hath graced his wild, 
untutor’d muse. 

And this hath been—and in the world 
alone 

E'er has he lived, os not to it allied, 

Or he were in it stranger scarcely known. 
So has his soul e'er felt itself denied 
Of all communion that must, sure, rvide 
Where friend may friend, or brother 
brother find; 

And hence his fortune has been to abide, 
Alone, unsoothed, woes of heaviest kind. 
Which e’er hath heaven sent a burthen 
to his mind. 

But these will now be o’er, or ne’er will 
not— 

Yet should the former hap it will be well. 
And he can say he fans foreseen his lot. 

For even when the heaviest ills befell, 

A dream of days to came his soul would 
swell, 

And tell of something near, and evils 
gone — 

Nor does Uiat cease still oft with him to 
dwell, 

As tbo ugh it hat h nut for delusion shone. 
But if for such it hath ?—^wby then, ye 
ills,roll on! 

Zairuh has heard—I wake by night no 
more— 

Adieu the darksome wood, the silent 
shade— 

My first, myearliest song, dearglrl,is o’er. 
And I do cease my wanderings to lead. 
Aught more, through lonely part with 
knight or maid— 

Oh, Zairah! deign one smile upon my 
lay—i- 

And pardon, love, if 1 hnve wrongly 
strayed— 

If from that path have turned, at times, 
away. 

Which leads to Fame’s great height the 
bani of later day." 


A Selection of Papers on the Subject 
of the Fixed, Lightning Conduct¬ 
ors to the Masts of his Majesty's 
Navy, constructed so as to pass 
from the Truck to the Keelson, at 
this time creating public Discus¬ 
sion. Illustrated by Engravings ; 
together toith much interesting 
Matter on the Subject of Elec¬ 
tricity : including Hints for the 
Prevention of Accidents by Light¬ 
ning ; some of the most remark-- 
able Electrical Phenomena, and 
various amusing and interesting. 
Extracts. iBy W. P. Greek, 
Lieut., R. N .' London, 1824. 

We have seen voluminous works 
with short titles ; but here we have a 
small duodecimo volume with a tre¬ 
mendous long title. It would, how¬ 
ever, be absurd to suppose, that the 
length of a work should determine the 
length of its title; for a multiplicity 
of ideas may be expressed in a word, 
and a multiplicity of words may be 
necessary to express a simple, uncom¬ 
pounded idea. The title of the pre¬ 
sent work, long as it is, promises 
nothing but wlut it performs. It is 
tlie production of a writer.who op¬ 
poses practice to speculation,, expe¬ 
rience to theory. From long expe¬ 
rience, he has discovered, that all 
writers on the Electric Fluid, particu¬ 
larly as regards its effects, have been 
mistaken; and that its operations and 
progress arc not confined, as is gene¬ 
rally supposed, to the mere surface of 
bodies. In the hamds of an experi¬ 
mental philosphcr, we consider this 
little work would be of infinite value. 
It would teach him, in the first place,, 
the danger of trusting to one or two 
experiments, by placing before him a 
multitude of fact^ by which the re¬ 
sults of these experiments are dis¬ 
proved ; it would teach him that the 
effects of experiments made in one 
clime, cannot be depended upon in 
another, and that, consequently, he 
who pretends to an acquaintance witli 
the subject, without traversing a con¬ 
siderable portion of the globe, must 
be unavoidably in error, unless they 
lay down principles and positions con¬ 
trary to the results of the experiments 
which they have madej and that, by 
some miraculous chance, these prin¬ 
ciples and positions happen to be 
right ; and it would finally teach him, 
that it is safer in the navy not to invite 
the lightning by fixed conductors pass- 
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ing from tlie truck to the keelson, the 
casualties being more frequent where 
these conductors are in use. By being 
made acquaintid M'ilh these facts, the 
pl)ilosopher should unavoidably relin¬ 
quish much of the idea which he at 
present forms of the elcctnc niattci'; 
and it is only by relinquishing them, 
that he can possibly attain to an ac¬ 
quaintance with the nature of the subli- 
mest phenomenon in the works of crea¬ 
tion. Itisonly by perceiving ourerrors, 
that M'e can eva’ have even a chance of 
grasping the truth, though the know¬ 
ledge of some truths will for ever re¬ 
main concealed from us, however 
clearly we may perceiTC the fallacy of 
all the conjectures which we are apt 
to form of them. It is evident, in¬ 
deed, from this little work, that, as 
Mr. Green himself observes, if “ thd 
whole body of European philoso¬ 
phers and dectricians were dispersed 


throughout those climates,” (he means 
the tropical and other climates, where 
he had himself made experiment:!), 
there to witness such {ihenomcna as 
are herein slated, and those of daily 
occurrence; and each individual to 
publish his remarks, they would alter 
many of their ojiinions, particularly 
that of electric fluid being confined to 
surfaces; and speaking from what 
they had pefsonnl cognizance of, their 
vanefy of statcinenls would coufouud 
each other, and astonish tlie commu¬ 
nity at large.’’ 

Lieutenant Green’s work is not only 
novel in its kind, but liighly calcu¬ 
lated to exette the curiosity of the phy¬ 
siologist, and to lead him into new 
enquiries, and fothe adoption of new 
principles in pursuing nature Ihrouglt 
Iier mazy aud uncertain course, Wc 
accordingly recommend it to every 
lover of science. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


GEMS OF ART: 

Consist ittff of a choice Collection from 
Pictures of acknowledged excel¬ 
lence, heauty, and variety, painted 
bif esteemed Artists of all ap;cs and 
all countries, Enc'raved in highly 
finished nieszotinlo on stict. In/ 
W.'Waud, a. R. a., S. W. Hky- 
Noi.Ds, CiiAs. Touneh, Thomas 
Lupton, and other eminent En¬ 
gravers,” and published by W. B. 
C'ooKii, Soho-squaie. 

Thb discerning pait of the public* 
and those who have devoted their 
lives to the study of rNGUAViNG, 
(properly so calk'd,) will doubtlessly 
feel a due sense of obligation to Mr. 
W. B. Cooke, tor informing them by 
public advertisement, that mezzotiuto 
prints are henceforth to be considered 
as the gems of graphic art, and the 
fittest vehicle for conveying through 
the world adequate representations of 
the landscape sccneiy of the banks of 
our national rivers, and of the finest 
works of the greatest painters, both 
ancient and modern. 

Mr. W. B. Cooke is a practical 
man, we believe, and information 
coming from such a quarter should 
be doubly impressive. Wherefore 
with a just and proper sense of 
modesty and of gratitude to this 


gentleman he will permit us to record 
our confessions of past errors on topics 
so interesting as these to the lovers of 
Fine Arts. We bad heretofore thought 
that the word gem (whether used in 
puffing and promising advertizcmciils, 
or on whatever other plausilijo occa¬ 
sion,) was a figui alive expression, 
taken from that more ancient hranch 
of the engraver’s art, which was prac¬ 
tised in such exquisite perfection by 
the Greek artists ot old j and we were 
ignorant enough to sup])ose that it 
was properly applicable only to such 
minute works as were at the same 
time li ghiy Avrought and precious. 
Our fooltsh notion was, that the 
smaller works of Baitulozzi, Raim- 
bacli, Ih'ath, Robinson, Armstrong, 
and a few others in the historical and 
THirlraitdepart menl of engraving might 
oe termed Gems, without any Somerset 
vaulting, and, m short, by an easy 
and well understood transition of 
meaning \ and sauntering through 
llenduu Church-yard the otlicr Sun¬ 
day (as reflective and good-natured 
critics are wont to do,) wliilat our din¬ 
ner-cloth was laying at the Grey¬ 
hound, we remarked, with a degree ef 
sympathetic pleasure which fell in with 
our predilections, but which it seems 
Mr. W. B. Cooke is resolved to com¬ 
pel us to abandon; that the ixict ol 
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the late Mr. Peltro’s epitaph had, in 
the embellishment of his verse, avail* 
ed- himself of an analogy, which he 
also had had the folly to think well* 
founded, between the exquisite little 
landi’capes of that artist, and those 
highly-wrought miniature engravings, 
for which the ancients were so famous. 
With too little reflection, alas!'we 
had extended these associations to the 
hundreds of little pearls, which, since 
the death of Peltro, are annually 
thrown before the swinish multitude 
of almanack-pocket-book-possessors, 
by Mr. John Pye. 

And we had the further ignorance 
*o fancy that the lights, and those pas¬ 
sages which ought to consist of thin 
air tint delicately graduated, were, 
from the nature of mezzotinto— scrap¬ 
ing (as that branch of art was used to 
be termed,) poor, ,dull, meagre, and 
inefficient, when compared with the 
aerial tones of the lasUnained artist, 
or those of Middiman, George Cook, 
Le Keux, and a few others. The ad¬ 
ditional misfortunes were our4; to 
think that in expressing the wild and 
playful forms of verdant foliage and 
mossy rodks, and the specific charac¬ 
ter of trees; in short, for expressing 
the details of most of those objects of 
whicli landscape consists, the min¬ 
gled work of the etching needle and 
buriut was far superior to the tools of 
the mezzotinto scraper or engraver; 
and, that of all the various modes of 
producing prints, mcszotmla was the 
least fitted for nunute wgrks^ from 
the small lights being necessarily, from 
the very nature of the process, hol¬ 
lowed out upon the plate, and from 
the. shifts to which the printer is in 
consequence reduced, in clearing off 
the superfluous ink fron^tl^se lights. 

These predilections and mistakes, 
however, we must now learn to put 
aside, or exchange for that gem know¬ 
ledge of which Mr. W. B. Cooke so 
kindly imparts the discovery: and the 
above-named professors of tne art of 
engraving, and others who, as Mr. W. 
B, Cooke would disinterestedly teach 
us, have been so much over-valued, 
will wisely learn eitlier to use, or to 
whet, the tools of the mezzotinto gem 
engravers; or perchance to print for 
Mr. W. B. Cooke, seeing that their 
own occupation, to attain eminence 
in which has cost them so much time 
and study, must now yield to this 
gentleman’s logic, supported as it is 
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by the superior pretensions, and the 
much quicker, and far less expensive 
epemtions, of the mezzo engrkvet of 
gems. 

So much by way of prrfaoe to our 
review of these same “ Gems of .lirt.” 
Shall we change our tone her^ 
having tideen a glass of wine to tevive 
our drooping spirits? Ahf improve¬ 
ment is sure to cause melancholy 
somewhere, and even the Fine Arte 
are not exempt from this fatality; but 
shall we avert our attention from the ' 
melancholy results which we have 
anticipated above ? nnd shall we set 
about the review itself, with recruited 
spirits and a changed tone ? Prudence 
might answer. No : but Honesty says 
Yes. Why should you mince the 
matter, since the cook and caterer 
have not done so ? He does not by im¬ 
plication, or by delicate inuendo, in¬ 
sinuate that his publication is rctr, 
precious, and of high intrinsic value; 
but he puts on a bold countenance; 
disregards your natural stare of sur¬ 
prize ; by some means gets R. II. and 
Mr. Ephraim Hardcastle to support 
him in the assertion, and flatly tells 
you all this to your face, in a single 
word of your letters. Why then shomd 
you spare him? 

Well, Honesty, thou shall be at¬ 
tended to, if not literally obeyed. The 
cook or caterer, as you observe, does 
say, without mincing or wincing, that 
his viands are exquisite, calculated to 
“ meet the most delicate eye atid re¬ 
fined taste”—expressing himself by 
ellipsis, and meaning, no doubt, the 
most refined taste, although despising 
Cnesar’s art of syntax. When he 
adds that bis plates are of steel, he 
clearly intends you should infer that 
the favourite phrase which he has be-; 
stowed on his new dish is not to be 
ironically understood. . So at least, 
one should suppose ; but,' cutting as 
steel may be, in another shape, yet as 
Dean Swift has observed, that the best 
irony is that which is most grave and 
disguised, it is difficult to be quite cer¬ 
tain whe'her the sly rogue of a pro¬ 
spectus-maker is quizzing you or no^ 
especially whea you recollect that the 
word gem implies brightness, and 
that the small mezzotintoes .before us 
are radically duU. 

** Proteus ttSDsfoTinM to metal, did not 
make 

Mon figures, or more strange; oer did 
heteke 

. M M 
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“ Such'sbnpe^ of unintelligible brnsis, 

“ Or heap himself in such delusive mB««j 
“ To puzzle Tubnl-Cuiu, and all his 
brood.” 

Brass, does the poet say? We 
thought it had been steel; however 
brass is equally pertinent to Mr. C.’s 
prospectiu*. whieh informs us that 
“ T/ie public iviU have the advan- 
tafre of posseting [i.e. if they sliould 
happen to pHrrhase\ a most beauti¬ 
ful .collection of (n^ratings from 
some of the finest pictures and draw¬ 
ings disper'^cd throughout the coun¬ 
try, on terms dendedly in their fa¬ 
vour, {Indeed!^ The volume will 
be complete in itself, (Mr. C.’s italics] 
the subject introduced will be onli/ 
such ns possess ^first-rate talent and 
character, and of tliat class which 
may meet the most delicate eye and 
refined taste 

- “ Now behold wliat follows: 

“ For here is Fortum-, like n mildew’d ear, 
“ Blasting each wholesome grain.” 

Three numbers, or parts, of these 
Geras have now piade their appear- 
ence, and the work has from the be¬ 
ginning gradually become worse and 
worse, in a tolerably regular retrogra- 
dation—^the first number being the 
best, and the last the worst. M’here 
erroneous or empirical pretensions are 
set up, this is generally, if not inva¬ 
riably the ca«e: lor, under sucli cir¬ 
cumstances, grealer effiiris arc always 
made, in the beginning than after¬ 
wards, to cover radical defect.^; and 
whenever efforts are made to keep up 
a deceptive seeming, they finally flag, 
as in the case of ^tinlulutlng medica¬ 
ments opdrating on an un^ound con¬ 
stitution. At lenglK in Mr. lley- 
.nolds’s Cuyp, Wilson and Corregio, 
■we arrive at the bathos or anti-clmiax 
of the publication, so far as it lias yet 
roceeded. The tw’o Gainsborouglis 
ave suffered less in his himds, in con¬ 
sequence of being after slighter and 
more scumbled oiiginals. 

' Let ns begin with that which stands 
first, namely. The Trooper, which, as 
the Examiner s-ays, “ is from that de¬ 
lightful pii.tiire by Cnyp, belonging to 
f^is Maje-ty, which was in the Bnt.sh 


Gallery last season, representing a 
Dutch Soldier tying a Strap on his 
Horse’s Head.” But, alas! this osten¬ 
sible examination proceeds as follows; 
“ The light on the animal still lingers 
in ite brightness in our imagination! 
and did it not, would be relumincd 
Iheijb, by the phosphoiic contact with 
this print! 1” A perfect gem of criti¬ 
cism this. But let R. H. take card he 
docs not btirn his own fingers. Not 
with his phosphorns.' We do not rea¬ 
son so michemically. We only in¬ 
voke this, in the words of our old 
friend Quarle, of emblematic memory: 

“ Sweet Pbosplior, hrhi" the day 

No. It is because gems are in tlie 
Holy Scriptures, not inaptly termed 
“ stones of fire.” If the declaimcr 
against corruption condescends to let 
lus fingers come in contact with these, 
let him think of the reputation of 
Caesar’s wife, and doubly lieware that 
his pen too does not smell of roast 
pork and prostitution. 

Another of these mezzo-gems is 
after the far-famed and frequently 
copied Magdalen of Cokrkgio —a 
work of luminous beauty, tind truly 
worthy to he termed a gom of art 
The original sparkles in the Bavarian 
collection, and sparkles, surrounded 
though it be with all that is piecjous, 
estithable, and brilliant, in the pain¬ 
ter’s art. Thiiik of the fair form, par¬ 
ticularly of the face and bosom of this 
sainted hermit m holy retirement. 
Think of such a subject from the pen¬ 
cil of Corregio!—Think «'f all that in 
female nature is pure, pulpy, palpi¬ 
tating, yi-t repentant and devout, with 
all its nameless delicacies of deli¬ 
cious undulation, trented by this di¬ 
vine pain^! In the words of Milton, 
think of a « Ifiiintly visage,” almost 

‘ too bright, 

“ To hit ihe sense of human light:’* 

and then turn your eye, gentle reader, 
to the half-washed chimney-sweep 
that Mr. Reynolds has substituted for 
Hus divme vision. We shall say no 
more than look at it, gentle reader, if 
you have been at Dresden,*—then 
let the gem go and fetch its four or 


' • There are some loli-riibl- copies among the Metropolitan Colleciion-'; and one of 
the best, if we rigtnly reuiemliei*, is ni the cubinet of Mr. Taon^nji, the Royal Aca¬ 
demician. Jl|r.Kejiiol.ls’s,alihouKh insinuated lobe from the original jnvmi'c In the 
Dresden Gallery, 1» probably no more than a copy, ol a copy, of a copy : 



five shillings wherever it may find an 
opportunity of verifying the old pro¬ 
verb about** fools-and their money.” 
Much belter things have been dearly 
purchased at ionx-pence. 

Concerning Ihe Evening Scene, after 
Mr. Perkins's Wilson V-Is it not 
tinte that the ill-treatment of this illus¬ 
trious artist should bes at an end? Im- 
poveiished and nef-lccted during life, 
IS bis posthumous fame to be invaded 
by this bcggarl\ process? The pre¬ 
sent is a mere vulgar, muzzy, misre¬ 
presentation of a fine picture: disciu- 
ditable to all parlies concerned, but 
most of all to the publisher, who 
surely knows better than to fancy 
such things as this, to be adequate 
translations of the transcendcntly crea¬ 
tive and executive powers of our great 
countryman. But the proprietors of 
the original pictures, who can have 
no fortune-making cupidity to plead 
in extenuation, must also bear some 
share of our just reprehension, for so 
we do not distrust that the public 
will deem it. Good God! Messrs. 
Perkins and other proprietors, is this 
the way you prove your respect for 
the gn at names of Poussin, Murillo, 
Corregio, and Wilson ? Is it'thiis yon 
shew yourselves the conservators of 
their posthumous faine, and the wor¬ 
thy possessois ’ of their immoital 
works? If the art-forgetting Mr. W. 
B. Cooke could so far degrade him¬ 
self, was it for you to join in this un¬ 
worthy purpose, at the expence of 
those highly distinguished artists, 
wliuse reputation you were bound in 
honour not to contribute to tarnish, 
if not Strenuously to iqihold? But 
not to enter on too wide a field, let 
us restrict our.<elves ‘to the case of our 
admirable Wilsoa; was it for you, 
gentlemen, to be, or to seem, igno¬ 
rant that there existed in this metro¬ 
polis line-engrovers^ who had shewn 
themselves so capable of doing justice 
*to his merits, as those whom we have 

named aBove? And 
- 

“Could jou on those fair pastures leave 
to feed, 

“ And batten on these Moors ? 

When Mr. W. B. C. first set forth 
the insidious flattering-quackery of 
his Gem prospectus, when he aimed 
at cajoling you with such floutish- 
ings as “ liberal manner!” ** splendid 
collections!" generous gift 1” (which 
phrases the reader will find combined 


with the passage which we liave cited 
at the head of our review;) when he 
first started the work, and shouted 
forth Ge,ms of Art! as exultingly as 
Queen Elizabeth did “ SoAo ! ” when 
she started a bare from nearly tlie 
same spot, did you foci no alarm, gen¬ 
tlemen ? No apprehension of the re¬ 
sults that have since taken place? Did 
you not see of whom he Was making 
game ^ Did you perceive nothing 
ominous, nothing suspicious, no lurk¬ 
ing iiony in this unfortunate phrase? 
Could you breathe after his exutToIate 
prelude ? Did it never occur that Mr. 
W. B. C., a.s an aitist, must know 
better than to believe small mezzo- 
tmto landscapes lo be geras of art?; 
Could he have pilchtd on any words 
more obviously meretricious in tlieir 
application, than those which decorate 
or disgrace his prospectus, or any 
which could have more sirongly 
marked an intention to mislead the 
public ? All of which Mr.'A'V. B. C. 
should have been far above, unless be 
be ambitious of stamping himself the 
renegado of his piofossion. A great, 
misfortune to' deCcased painters of 
high character is, that there is a beauty 
about tlieir fffipring, which, if not 
carefully guarded, proves their own 
undoing. On generous proprietors, 
they have orphan claims; such claims 
as unpiotectcd female beauty, whose 
parents and iiatuial guardians have 
sunk into the grave; and since even in 
their lalleii inozzotiiitu stale, the forms 
of Wilson and Corregio do not lose 
•* all their original brightness,” we 
coiicciu; that critical warnings are ' 
the more imperiously called tor, in 
order to guard the will-intentioned 
and unwary from the crafty tricks of 
empiricism. We remember that some 
years ago, Mr. Manager klliston, then 
of. the Hoyal Circus 'I'heatre, and Dr. 
Busby, (fie upon them !) clubbed their 
talents, and for filthy lucre, converted 
Macbeth -not into a little mezzotinto, 
but into a burlelta. Tliese erroneous 
renderings, however, are in such close 
analogy, that without violating rheto¬ 
rical propriety, we might either have 
written, that Macbeth was iiiezzotin- 
toed in miniature ; or, in the present 
case, that Wilson's classical duiicmg 
group is converted into a burletta. 

And we have seen the Tragedy of 
King Lear got up at a i emote country, 
fair/;where (according to the old pui^- 
ning joke,) when the ag^d munafeb 
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divided the croton, the remuheration 
(as it does by the bye, in the case of 
the Gems of Art) abundantly oveVpaid 
the merits of the performers'. 

We did not visit this theatric bam, 
believe us, gentle reader, so much to 
: criticise as to oiserve, and that some, 
perhaps unexpected, kt^oivledge of 
tiuihan nature might of itself flow into 
our minds. And wo could not but 
rematk, that there were among the 
audience, loons who were evidently 
gratified "by the performance, bur¬ 
lesque as it was; that is' to say, simple 
swains and country wenches, who had 
their aflections aroused by the inci¬ 
dents and action of the drama. ‘Such 
redeeming power was in Shakspeare, 
that even when thus burlesqued, liis 
Lear was felt by the groundlings as a 
sort of a Tragedy. It is exactly thus 
with the little mmolintoes that Mr. 
W. B. Cook would pass off for Oems: 
so much is there of redeeming power 
in the compositions of Wilson, Cuyp, 
Poussin, and other great masters, 
whose besmudged misrepresentations 
•are now before and behind the Soho 
curtain, that it would seem there are 
those—not many we should suppose 
— who are content to pay four 
ihilUngs each for admission; six shil¬ 
lings for seats in the lowest mezzo 
pit; and even seven and sixpence when 
they sit in boxes decorated w'ith Indian 
paper. 

We have been the less tender in our 


reprehensions, and have told perhaps 
a little more of the truth, or told it a 
little more plainly, concerning these 
dull gems, from having observed in 
certain views of southern coast scenery, 
that Mr. W. B. C<, the publisher, is 
‘ himself no mean proficient in the art 
of line-engravings which is by far the 
best vehicle (as Woollett and others 
have clearly aiewn) for disseminating 
the glorious light of Wilson through 
the woild; he is, we repeat, no mean 
proficient, although certainly inferior 
m taste and talent to another artist of 
.'the same patronymic, who bears the 
baptismal name of George, and whom 
We believe to be liis brother. We 


repeat, therefore, that Mr. W. B. Cooke 
knows better, much better, than to 
believe small mmotinto landscapes 
to be gems of graphic art; and' knows, 
moreover, how hard it is to climb to 
eminence up the rocky steep of this 
bis proper-department; and What 
alender reward ohends on the toil in 


the present state of patronage, and of 
the puffing and adulation that attend 
on it. Hence we have, though with 
some regret, applied to him that pretty 
strong term of reproach, renegadot 
by which those who desert aria war 
against their native country and reli¬ 
gion, are usually stigmatized. If we 
could have observed -auy satirical 
poem on the Pursuits of AH loom¬ 
ing in the literary horizon; if any 
Matthias, (the presumed author of the 
Pursuits of Literature,) or any Hopp- 
ner, or Giffi^rd, could be believed to 
have imdeitaken this task, we had 
been silent, or said but little; but as 
there never was more ample room, 
nor a louder demanding on the sub¬ 
ject, since England was England, we 
shall perhaps add to our general re¬ 
prehension, at some future d.-iy, a more 
detailed critique on what is, or may 
then be, published of this misnamed 
work. We will conclude, for the 
present, with a few words to the un¬ 
dertaker. 

Permit us then to advise you, Mr. 
W. B. Cooke, to leave off these re¬ 
negade tricks, and fairly to confess 
that, finding mezzolinto-scraping to 
be by far the cheapest, and quickest 
mode of producing prints—finding, 
too, that plates of steel would allow 
of more impressions being taken, (han 
those of copper; and thinking (hat if 
you could persuade the public and the 
possessors of valuable pictures, either 
by shutting their eyes, or by the bril¬ 
liances of your own language, that 
you had the honour of throwing pearls 
tiefore them, money might be more 
readily obtained than by employing 
engravers in tli^ line manner, such 
as your brother and those others who 
are named in an earlier page; but 
that you else know well enough that 
small mezzgtmtoes, when compared 
with the best works of the best en¬ 
gravers, are very unfit to be offered to 
a liberal public, as Gems of Graphic 
Aitpnd adequate translations of W/1- 
son and Coriegiol 

The “ Templing Present.” Engraved 
by W. R. Smith. The Figure by 
J. H. Robinson, after a picture 
by T. Woodward. 

Is a simple village story of no ex¬ 
traordinary kind, but rendered very 
interesting by the praise-worthy man¬ 
ner in wludi the painter and the en- 
'gravers have"tdkted jjL A rustic boy 
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mounted on a fanner's pony, or rather, 
tirhat in most English counties that 
we have visited, is called a hobby, is 
proceedriig along a road with a coun¬ 
try present, consisting of a brace of 
birds and some fruit, contained in a 
1 }askct which is covered with a nap¬ 
kin; but from beneath the napkin 
peep forth some delicious black grapes, 
ripe and blooming; and the rustic 
messenger, alas! turns out to be a 
true son of Eve, and is plucking a 
grape—-only just to taste^—-a single 
one will surely not be missed, he 
thinks; and not Eve herself could 
be more entirely unconscious that 
Mr. Woodward was looking at her. 

lie is a smiling, good tempered 
looking boy, with much self-compla¬ 
cency of countenance: a faint shade 
of happy slyness is there, but nothing 
amounting to consciousness of guilt. 
Indeed if his young mistress were to 
see him, she> woul d not be very angry, 
seeing that the boy is as blooming as 
the fruit, and recollecting the power 
of temptation. Whether he looks a 
little too innocent for the occasion, 
and whether repentance will fol¬ 
low. the reader may perhaps think 
it worth wbile^to reflect; and perhaps 
not: but at present, the boy's mind 
seems engrossed by the idea of the 
delicious flavour of the grape, and not 
a shadow of remorse or of the fear of 
detection can inhabit there. 

The back ground is a pretty village 
scene, with a church, a grove, anrl a 
manor house beyond the grove. The 
norizon is low, and a grey cloud oc¬ 
cupies the middle portion of the pic¬ 
ture, of a tone nearly as deep as the 
middle tint,—so deep, in short, as to 
bring off the light of the white and 
speckled poney with considerable 
brilliancy of effect; while a lively 
spotted terrier, who is ’pacing on be¬ 
fore, turns back his head for a smile 
or look of encouragement from his 
rustic master. 

This engraving is eminently worthy 
of the favourable notice of the con¬ 
noisseur, and consequently of our 
critical attention, being executed with 
considerable care, taste, an'd talent. 
The plate is advertised as being 
“ Engraved by W. *R. Smith,” and 
“the Figure by J. H. Robinson:” 
figure is a somewhat vague term, and 
though generally restricted in its 
meaning to the human figure, is not 
always thus restricted^ aim we there* 


fore feel at some loss as to which of 
these artists is the engraver of the 
horse. On the whole, we incline to 
attribute it to Mr. Smith, although we 
have seen nothing of the kind from 
his graver before. It is, however, one 
of the l^est executed parts of the. 
plate, and as worthy of having the 
name of its author specified, as the 
boy. The style of it appears as if 
formed on a careful study of that style 
which Scott formed from studying 
the famous white horse of Raphael 
Morghen, but rendered more pic-, 
turesque, and it will bear comparison 
with the best performances in this 
way of the former, fiut the style of 
“ The Tempting Present" throughout 
is entitled to high praise, being dis¬ 
tinguished by a certain obvious 
liveliness—an animated variety in the 
mode of treatment, producing an har- 
.monious and brilliant result, from 
which the lovers of the legitimate art 
of engraving will nof fail to derive 
gratification, and Mr. W. B. Cooke of 
Soho Square, 7itay learn to blush from 
comparing it with what he has put 
forth under the denomination of-Gems 
of Art, It is not m^ely variety that 
Messrs. Smith and' Robinson have 
here displayed, but a variety homo¬ 
geneous in itself, and analogous to 
that ot a well-coloured picture. The 
shadows, while they are sufficiently 
clear, are also sufficiently obscure to 
shew off the lights with that temperate 
splendour which is so grateful to the 
judges of good engraving. Hence 
the optical sense is very agreeably 
irritated, just as it would ne in paint¬ 
ing by the harmonious arrangements 
oi a good colcmrist, and as we pa¬ 
stime it is in Mr. Woodward's oiigin^, 
which we have not bad the pleasure 
of seeing, 

I.et those persons who would cul¬ 
tivate a.taste for piints, and who 
would set themselves above being im¬ 
posed upon by the meretricious aliure- 
pents of a flashy prospectus, compare 
the lights in this engraving, as they fall 
on the horse, the boy, the dog, and 
the bit of wild country road, with the 
du]4 muddy,' scraped lights, grubbed 
out from the dark ground of Mr. 
Cooke’s gems. Little more will be 
necessary to be set before him in the 
way of example to assist in forming 
his taste for prints. He will there, 
.witli a little searching, find similar 
passages to Uipse whir^ we ate ootio- 
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ng in « The Tempting Present,” or 
rather passages which ouj^lit tu have 
been sinnlar, or conguni<il, but which 
are far oiherwbe. He wjll find white 
horsts alter Cuyp, but eiifircly viiih- 
out the hairy texture, brilliancy of 
eye, and general brilliancy of surface 
that distingui4i! s pur hobby; he will 
find turns of toad after WMlson and 
Gasper Poussin, but entirely without 
the characteristic crispness, the pebbly 
breaks, and the sparkling ruggedness 
of,Mr. Smith’s; and lie will find 
among them abundance of instances 
where “ the human lace divine,” may 
be compared with that of the smiling 
rogue from the •graver of Mr. Robin¬ 
son: and yet tiiese same gems are 
after pictuiesof nmeh higher picten- 
bion than “ 'I’hc 'Tempting Piesent” 
of Mr. Woodward. We may say so 
without the lea-t di-paragement to his 
merits, for in fact they are alter select 
, works of the very first masters. 

In attending to these local details 
of the merits of this performance, let 
not the reader omit to iioti e, the 
varieties of drapery iii wlueh the hero 
of the piebe is atljred, the beautifully 
wrought lUslic suddie clutli on whuh 
he sits, the wtll reticulited basket 
whjch he carries, his smuotlily worn 
bridle, nor the delicat>'ly cIhui napkin 
which covers *• 'iiie IVniptmg 
Present." 

And now, as in duty bound by our 
^unprolessed imparliahtic-', and before 
* we take final leave of a ti'ork that has 
much gratified our graphic sensibili¬ 
ties, we must inenlion, that the weed 
by the road-way-side aie thready, 
pour, not judiciously clustered, and 
not done trom nature, but manufac- 
tilred at home; that the burdock with 
its scanty appurtenances of dubious 
character at itie left hand corner, hud 
been better omitted; that the turning 
up of the dust,a)r whatever the ambi¬ 
guous appearance is meant for which 
attends on the fore-feet (and on 
tlic hinder feet) of the hobby, is aq 
unfounded ever-refinement; (as the 
scene represented is part of a wild 
common, we at first guessed that the 
hobby had kicked out a coup'e of 
puff-balls;) that his off hinder'leg is 
a little too clumsy for the other three; 
and that the dug also is a little 
too clumsily marked about the 
head'; but no human i^orks are fault¬ 
less ; critics will be peeping and ;i)eerr - 
iog about; and the artists who haye 


produced « The Tempting Present," 
(which many we think and trust v(ill 
be tempted to purchase) may well 
solace themselves for thCse’littie de- 
ieeti in the dimensions of their 
me I its. 

British Galleries of Painting and 
Sculpfurtf comprising a Generalf 
Jf/sf,irual and Cut teal Catalogue, 
v!th separ.ile Notices of evert/ 
IVorh of Fine j-lrt in the f.rincipal 
Collections, htj C. M. Westma- 
(’iiTT. Part F containing the 
fotlusoimj Galleries, viz.: 

The King’s (at Carlton House.) 
Jhickingiiaiu liuase. 

National Galleiy (late Angersleins') 
Marrjuwss of Statlord’s ^.Cleveland 
Ilon-c.) 

Keiiaingtou Palace. 

St. James’s Ditto. 

Brilisli Musi urn. 

Mr. T. Hope’s, Duchess Street. 
Presciitatiou Works of the Academi¬ 
cians at the lldyal Academy of 
Arts, Somerset House. 

An E>say on the Maibles of the 
I’arlhenoii. 

With Poi trails of His Majesty, The 
Marquess of Slafibrd, JJarl.Giosveijur, 
and Sir J. P. JLeicestei; Inlcriur 
Views of Carlton House, Cleveland 
House, and Mr. T. Hope’s, in 
Duchess bireet; and numerous Il¬ 
lustrative Vignettes on M’ood.”— 
Etuhussed? Yes, “ Einbosired into 
the letler-pre<s."—London : Sher¬ 
wood, Jones ^ ^0* 

This oetdvo volume of 240 pages, 
being of portable dimensions, will 
prove a usifii] pocket companion to 
such visitors of the metropolitan col¬ 
lections, as may desire inforiiiatioa 
concerning the names of the aitists, 
and the subjects of their several 
works, with which those collections 
are adorned.. Such visitors generally 
derive some satisfaction from making 
a pencil, cross, or other short hand 
marginal note, on their catalogues, to 
remind them afterwards of what they 
.have niorc particularly noticed, and 
here is blank margin-enough for that 
purpose. ’ 

More than this w-c cannot honestly 
say in favor of Mr. C. M. Westma- 
cott’s catalogue; nor do we profess to 
have looked at every article, and visit¬ 
ed the several galleries, to see that the 
pictures, sculptures, and artists, are 
rightly named. We take that for 
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granted, supposf} that it is in 
these res|:«cts a careful compilation; 
and that is the full extent of its merit. 
All tfiose encomiums of the weakly 
prints which ((o l)eyQnd this, and all 
Mr. C. M. W.*s allegations and as¬ 
sumptions that go beyond tliis, are 
unfounded; as is clearly shewn by 
Mr. C. M. W. himself; for when he 
arrives at the Kensington Palace col¬ 
lection, of which he could obtain no 
ready-prepared catalogue,and but im¬ 
perfect, information from the servants, 
—what does he do ? He finds him¬ 
self unable to supply iheir deficiencies, 
and accordingly, when we arrive at 
pp. 43,4, we read as follows— 

“ Portrait [instead of portrait*] of 
two females. Companion pictures. 
Artist and characters unknown." 

“ Head of llie Saviour. An oval 
picture, the size of life." [but no 
painter’s name.] 

“ Head of tlic Virgin Mary. A com¬ 
panion picture —by fhesame hand /” 

“ Christ reproving the scribes con¬ 
cerning the Tribute money.” [again 
no painter’s name.] 

“ Portrait of a Boy. An expres¬ 
sive head in a ruff.*’ [Hero is no 
mention of the name of the painter, 
and none of the Imy; (tliat we might 
excuse,) and none of vhnt his head is 
expressive.] 

In ihese instances, and alas? in se¬ 
veral others, the honest ignorance 
of the compiler slips out, and this 
tacit confession, it such Ve might 
deem it, is far better than if Mr. 0. 
M. W. had here alfecled an unfounded 
competency of jndgmenr, to assign 
the names of the authors of these and 
other works wliich he has found it 
prudent to leave anonymous.* But 
Mr. C. M. W. will not .allow us to do 
him this justice. He d ill insist upon 
setting up false pretensions,in the face 
of his own veracity. He strenuously 
denies that he is honest—but by in‘ 
advertency. He says in a note which 
is appended to his introduction, 
“ certain criticisms on a few of the 
paintings in difierent galleries, origi¬ 
nally published in the Monthly Ma¬ 
gazines, have made their appearance 
in a collected form. To prevent ww- 


representatioUf I flsel it necessary to 
state [that] this work is not founded 
on anil previous publication." The 
public, however, especially after what 
we have pointed out, will rather at¬ 
tend to what he has done, than to 
what he may be pleased to sav of his 
own performance; and will naturally 
a'.k why he felt it necessary to make 
the alcove statement. Did he appre¬ 
hend his nadeis were of a different 
opinion ? If he were of this opinion, 
he was probably in the right ; 
although M'ith legard to the parti¬ 
cular collection of critical remarks 
to which he alludes In the above pas¬ 
sage, if he had borrowed more and 
acknowledged it, he had surely done 
better. He is the author of a misre¬ 
presentation which may be proved 
from hbi own pen, gravely stating 
that he writes thus “ to prevent misre¬ 
presentation”—^All that we shall ob¬ 
serve further on this head, is, that it 
.is very facetious. 

But we have not yet cited the whole 
of this introductory note, and must go 
back a little in order to connect its 
parts. “ To prevent misrepresenta¬ 
tion, I feel it necessary to state, this 
work is not founded on any previous 
publication, and is, as far as I am 
aware, the fust and only attempt to 
combine one general, historical, and 
critical catalogue, with separate 
notices of every work of art, descriptive 
sketches of the Palaces, Mansions, 
and Galleries of the illustrious and 
distinguished owners, with topographi¬ 
cal views, and essays on all the prin¬ 
cipal collections ill the kingdom"!} 

All in (he kingdom has he written? 
Yes, we have copied this word cor¬ 
rectly. But what we were about to 
comment upon hero, is the compiler’s 
bare-faced and arrogant assumption 
that his catalogue is historical and 
critical, when it is neither. Indeed, it 
is utterly impossible that it should be 
so, much less all else that Mt. C, M. 
W. has written of it, within so small a 
compass; and whateverjhis gentleman 
may promise, we will not expect im- 
possioilitics from him.' 

What does Mr, C. M. W. mean by 
its being historical ? That it contains 


• We would ask AJ*"- Seguierliow ithas happened that so many of these Royal 
pictures are in this anonymous state ? had that gentlemen succeeded to the cate of 
the royal collections for any considarablU length of tinw? , 
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bera and there an anecdote—once in 
3^ instances perhaps, concerning 
who have been the former possessors 
of certain pictures, we do not deny. 
Is this what lie means by its being an 
historical catalogue? or what else? 
As to its being critical, we must 
plainly jay it is no sucli thing. It is 
mere common place parrotting and 
child's play, to have employed this 
■term as Mr. C. M. W. has employed 
it If, therefore, he should exclaim, 
*‘Oh! I’m nothing, if not critical 
we must leave him to the alternative, 
for he is not critical. 

Mr. Thomas Hope’s gallery is bet¬ 
ter attended to than the rest, owing 
probably to the facilities and kind in¬ 
dulgence* (assistance perhaps wc may 
not say), which Mr. C. M. W. met 
with in Duchess Street, but which at 
Somerset House appears to have been 
denied to him. Of this the compiiert 
complains in p. 1G8. Mr. Fuseli, the 
keeper of the Royal Academy, has 
however, generally, good reason for 
what he does, especially for what he 
does of a public nature: We have often 
known him open the Academic stores 
with the greatest readiness and liberali* 
ty; and if we rightly divine, he 
minks in the present case, with our¬ 
selves, ftiat a simple mention of the 
subjects of exhibited pictures, such as 
we find in the catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, is better than an abortive 
attempt at a critical catalogue. The 


best we can say for Mr. €. M. W. is, 
that he impoi^ on himself, if he sup¬ 
poses it practicable, to comprise m 
240 octavo pages an historical and 
critical catalogue of nine metropolitan 
collections of art, beside the marbles 
of the Parthenon.. Why the official 
professors of painting themselves, fin'd 
that to criticise less than half a dozen 
pictures, is quite enough to fill a lec¬ 
ture of an hour’s length. Shall n 
pragmatist then, find impunity in of¬ 
fering to criticise the grace and gran¬ 
deur of the metropolis, in a thin 
octavo > Tliat the public want to be 
enabled to appreciate great and good 
works of art, we shall not deny; but he 
who would affect to explain the merits 
of a picture, or.a group of sculpture, 
that has cost the artist months, or per¬ 
haps years, of study, in so' many 
lines— 

“ UniwisllDg all the chains that tie 

The hidden suiil of harmony i” 

can be no more than a smattering 
compiler, who skims the surfece'only 
to disturb the cream. 

We are thus putting the best con¬ 
struction on the work of Mr. C. M. 
W.; for it is far less culpable to be 
ignorant, than attempt to impose 
on the public, and that too by one 
who knew better than this young gen¬ 
tleman; on whom wc should not have 
bestowed-so much notice, but for two 
reasons—first and foremost, our public 
duty; and next, the supposition that 


* Second thought, and the suspicion naturally awakened in oui mind, induced us to 
look at Mr. T. Hope's folio volume of interior domestic decoration, and we therein found, 
as we had partly anticipated, that the descriptions of the several rooms are taken from 
that volume; whole sentences, and even pafi^es, being with a few transpositions, in¬ 
corporated With the text of C. M, W. This may be all very well, and probably was 
the best that dould have been done in this case, for tfae public; but it should have been 
acknowledged, instead of the flat and unfounded declaration that “ this work is not 
founded on any previous publication.” 

t “ It may possibly weite surprise in the render that I have not indulged in any 
remark, or given critical descriptions of the presentation works of the Royal Aca¬ 
demicians, os of other collections. Now although I can satisfy the public in this 
particular, and free myself from all charge of neglect, I am doubtful if I shall not 
excite another and a very different feeling in every llbeml mind, when I state, that I 
applied by letter to the keeper, for permission to view the Council Room of tbe Aca¬ 
demy, wherein Uiese works are deposited, and therein distinctly stated my object and 
intentions; but up to the time this work being printed, I have never received any 
reply.” 

“ Of the motives for such prohibition fn a public body, I am at a loss to conjecture; 
but as tbe Academicians annually print a list of these works with their catalogue, and 
as regularly cover over the greater part with baize and other material, to hide them 
from the Wew of the visitors, I must suppose they are determined that the sacredness 
of their Academical depository, shall not be violated by the public eye, or subject to 
the liber al a nd independent remarks of honest “ puppyism—puppyism I no: cHU- 
cism'* w ell then otlticism be it. Here the writer is at “ a-loss to 
but at no l,o» to ti^ose" the motives of |he naughty Rpyol Academicians, 
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and mistaken y^th—upconsinons as a 
hnmming-top spun among ^ttles, of 
the misebidf be may do,—who has the ■ 
misfortune to think that success in his 
, puesuit is, to be acoomptished by large- 
promises and huge v'preteasioqg, sup¬ 
ported by unblusbingi; assurance and"- 
ful3ome:;'iBdulatiou:. and' did we not 
hope ttiat when duly adhiouishc'd, he 
would compile, his catalogues in a 
•more humble, chs«te» sober, and casti¬ 
gated spirit, we should treat him with 
more seventy*,; Let him read the old 
story in Junius, of Apollts and the , 
Cobbler. Lei him learn that a cata¬ 
logue-maker may be a. useful member 
of society, if he dbOs not, like Icarus, 
aspue to aerial flights; and let him re- 
mam ou earth, and stick to his last. , 

I'hat none of the personal triends 
of this writer, and none* of the same 
shallow tribe with himself,’ may sup¬ 
pose we deal in unfounded assertions, 
a specimen or two of his adulatory . 
powers are. subjoined, which at the 
^mo time that they shew how much 
^c desires to flatter^ without being able 
to accomptish liis purpos^ will shew ’ 
also his ridiculously inflated and un- 
graiuiiiatical style. To dismiss him 
without, heaving him, would scarcely 
h.ivo been iair, and might have been 
complained of. 

The following is introductory to his 
catalogue of W r. 'J\ Hope's collection. 

“ Tlicre are lew names in Mhg/ish 
historif w'hichwill belter deserve the 
honours of posicrifj/f thau flie exalted 
irtdiv.J'lual of whom I am about to 
speak." [Mr. T. Hope has a very fine 
family, and which certainly do him 
great honour. So far all has happened 
well.] “ III the ve#y dawn of science, 
while yet the arts of England trem¬ 
bled iu. helpless infancy,” [So then 
there were arts in England “ in llie 
very dawn of science,” nay more, Mr. 
T. Hope was then living ?] « this en¬ 
lightened" scholar stretched forth his 
fostering, hand to raise tlie sinking 
r/tild^ tf /” Why, tffe Wan* * 
deling Jew, in pointiof longevity, is 
nothing compared with Mr. Ilope.- 
We^now pretty well w'hat Mr. C. M. 
W. wishes to insinuate here; but it is 
our duty to point out that he says 
what be docs not mean, and means 
what he does not say. J n vain shd’tild 
we remind-the writer, that hO bits pre-” 
viously ascribed this same ioikerin^ 
first iitmulse to the Kings, George III. 

E, M. September, 1824, 


and Gcoige'lV.; and in another page 
to the Marquess of Stafford; he-Will in 
this place, insist upon coiuplimeating 
Mr.Hope, with being me raiser or 
“the sinking child of geiilus^KaaA. 
accordingly he proceeds, “,|%6i^dry 
may he wear me ever-bui^^l^~i^”' 
wxeath a nation's gratitude cheeVfolIy 
awards,him. It is an e'^r-gtehu 
[Why; yes, if it be ever*budding, it/ 
cannot well be. otherwise.] “ It is arf'' 
ever-gret'ii, the gift of every vedke, 
that rauijt bind his brow^ while living, . 
and will jierpotuale his fame, shedding , 
a fraurant odour over his memory to tbt 
latest period of time.” So theft, riot- 
Witbstanding it is a wreath, it is also a 
perennial and ever-duriiig tree of 
■flowering shrub. O these poetic 
flights! to what obscure regions do 
tliey raise the imaginations of poor 
catalogue-mak ers. 

, Dues the reader wish to l^now more 
of the brow-binding and ever-budding 
•breath-crowns? Let him turn to 
p£^e 65, and wonder at tlie sdblime 
compliments which are there paid to* 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. An- 
gergtein. “ JNot the luxuriant Crown 
of studded with ten thousand 

budding honours, the grateful tribute ’ 
of a nation’s voice, can t-cjleet more 
bistre on the name of a Nelson or a 
Wellington, than does the enviable - 
laurel witafh, bieathinga balmyodout' 
and brigJiteniiig iu perpetual freshness, 
which tltcoratcs the revered recollec¬ 
tions of those who have contributed 
to the glory and elevated • character of 
their country, by a liberal advilrtce- 
rnent and promotion of the Fine Arts’. 
Such is the halo that must e^'Cl' ilia*. 
mine the name of AngerstCin.”, Ac¬ 
cording to which rhapsody, the studded. 
crown is budding, and the halo is & 
laurel. . How much'bettor woidd -be a, 
little-plain sense, than alf this’^ittble- 
pomposity and afFoefed rapture. AEtd 
how differently, how poorly, _ tJtiicr 
pods have chosen to express the pro^ 
found sentiments of love and admira- 
ratiOT), M Kenzie aud Sh^sfone, for 
example— ' , » 

“ Yet ne'er dii ipractise a wife: 

' To fialter J could yield: 

So a cojM;omb''a impertinent smile, 

Has ofieiltimes lost ihe the field. 

These, fur other pas^pns may prove j , 

■ Bht diey codld notiie fl|pues of nitifi. 

Yel sure they are simple, who'prize 

Tbtf tongue that is smooth to dOcelviei'; 





And sure they have idifise to despise. 

The tinsel that folly may ^freave,” 

We shall pass hy the volumes of 
similar incense that come smoking 
hot fi^in the censer of C. M. W; lo- 
warcjl^'the nostrils of rovalty!^happy 
to get - out of the smoke, and well 
assured that a gentleman of Mr. T. 
Hope’s taste, to say nothing of the 
Marquess of Stafford, can Ifeive no 
•irelish for adulation that in the first in¬ 
stance has been presuihptuoiBly offer¬ 
ed to his Majesty, and in the second 
saucily hashed up for Mr. Angerstein. 
The cdokery is so nauseous and cross, 
and is served up with such clumsy 
insensibility, towards the delicacies of 
other tastes, than the writer's own, 
that it can have no otlier ollect than 
to excite the risible muscles of the 
reader. 

On this business, therefore, we must 
here move the previous question, A 
much more important matter for Bri¬ 
tish Art and tlie public is, whether 
what this cataloijue-maker takes for 
gtanted, and would ascribe to sojiiany, 
has been effected at all ? Surely tliis 
should precede all assumption or 
enquiry of nshat kings or vihat 
nobles have appreciated, enthroned, 
and established, the arts of Eng¬ 
land. • Now, if the first painteis 
have been very inadequately remune¬ 
rated, while iuierior men have found 
patronage; if, (confining our rcm&rks 
to living aitists) Stothard has been 
left to'the caprices c>f book and print¬ 
selling encourasienuni, with tile ex¬ 
ception of ai single picture for lJut- 
leigh house; if Fuseli has scarcely 
fared better; if Howard has been 
driven from poetry and classic history, 
to, {^rtrait and, landscape; if Smiike 
has had almost nothing to do for nu¬ 
bility and gentry, in the course of a 
long life, excepting a ''mall picture 
(or it , may, be two) for Sir Gtwge 
'Beaumont, and one for the Missionary ' 
Society; if two Luge fc^iplural works 
by Haydon, were allowed the other 
day to W—not sold, but—mercilessly 
knocked down in the full view bf the 
.metropolitan patronage: in fine, if 
most valuable commission be-, 
stowed by the noblemen and gentlemen 
of the British Instiiution,-was given for 
ajeptilc allpgory which posterity will 
scout and scorn, and few of the pre¬ 
sent generatkjn wduldlook at;—.where' 
is that patronage of “ mature art" 
(one of Mr. Weslmacolt’s phrase?,)— 


whernis thii^patroQ^V tmd that art,<! 
cclipsitig the hrl :ind^i9a|h0nage of kB, 
other ^tions and'tlges^ with which 
the; writer would-didude his readers 
and the public ? Where are those 
enviable laurdvwreaths, (whichat: 
the sariie time; splendid ci^t^S'and 
haloes also, which 'so daxdeihe 
mental vision ’^. Mr. C, M: J^toa- 
cott ? that is ^ say, unleiis h^‘.^Wiy 
and hypocritically flatters the great, 
from the most sordid and ignuminious 
of motives, , * 

We would here tvUlingly • have 
done with thisgentlcmah, but we shall 
proliabjy be expected to add a few 
wiads concerning his engiavcd embel¬ 
lishments. Of - the four httlc heads, 
which, together'with some petty, toy- 
like, matters, poorly engraven, fonn 
the frontispiece, that of His Majesty is 
bormred (with Or without leave) 
from the bst merurotintb after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; but it is. here 
attempted to make the king look 
younger; which is ahout a^ decent as 
It would be, in treating' of him, to 
rvrite hk most youthful Mujesty ;* 
and further) to supvriiidudib, an undig¬ 
nified simper orr his countenance, 
amounting almost to a ridiculous 
laugh. The other three (boivowed 
also without acknowledgment from 
other prints) are hotter likenesses; but 
(we'would ask) with what species of 
“ critical” jiropriety, are the heads of 
two nobjemen introduced whose col¬ 
lections are not catalogued in the 
present work, (viz. Earl (jrosvciiorand 
Sir John Leicester,) and that of Mr. 
T. Hope, whosu collection is enu¬ 
merated in the volume, oinitied ? 

The ground plot and interior of the 
Cleveland Homo, gallery, the latter 
after Clarendon Srhith, arc old plates, 
fnrmeily published by Mr. linttoh. 
This shews connectioh lutwcen the 
two flattering compilers, and it will re¬ 
mind our .readers of the old proverb, 

“ birds of a feather, &c.” ,|lr, Calfer- 
mole’s putline of the Duchess Street 
gallcryv is the best • in the hook, 
althqpgh comparing it 'with that pub¬ 
lished by Mr. T. Hope himself, and 
executed under his eye, we obijerve 
some discrepancies. But this 'also 
once belonged to the “ Magazivie of 
the Fine Arts ’—an inefficierit attempt 
of Britton’s to extract a'dittle more 
cash from the pockets of the'unwary; 
but which stopped at about the 7th 
umpber. The bead-piece, vigpettes. 
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particularly those which pretend to 
aim df ilkgoticdl personiflcatton foi- 
iootli, ire slovenly and anonymous 
wood-t tits, tdi inferior to tlio't which 
wo have st en in the “ btidpi,kui^ 'Vstro- 
logtTj and other fourpm ly puWir i- 
{ions and utterly unvicrthv to hivt 
accompimicd my sort of catvl gut of 
such collet lions is are named in the 
vo'mne Ixfon us taiUptet 

Vignettes are better, but tlitst h ivc no 
reference w h »ttvi r to the r it i'og 11 s— 
thej have evidently boui s pplud by 
Mr. Clowts the printer, from his old 
stores, and aj pear to bt fi om the de- 
s ^ns of the tltgant 1 huiston 

Wo r/ 7 vsiaxtHu^ uccompam/mo a 

f uat^a lolumt of thf flt’ifin/ of 
\ nPf it m the p<» of Dit IIlv- 
nrnsoN. 

W HI s \ piusso IS oiHi ; rosut it(d, 
it soju becomes common pint 'ind 
inhctious lh( “ Gems of Ait' ’ 
shouted toi*h by Mr. W B ( ook(, of 
Soho s juare, has beun et hi ed uid rt- 
eihoed in 1)0011 tiKss icvcibcritions, 
by Ml PM Wistmicott and others, 

nd w ill probsblj soon be p sted or 
pisted up it CM tv stall, and at tvt y 
<ornn Should, tlv le not b< i peni- 
ttiiliuv bv lo’utiUti t/ toni)ihnfioa foi 
s rli unf itiii'ite vutiins of virhal 
sc lui 1 1 n Li t us rot ft ibu‘c oui nuti 
iti lutujpitioa of m iv lit which is 
so dtVLUlly t ) bt wish d for. 

Ihe wcik b f n us consists of be- 
Iwifiithi ty and f itv little Gtiiis of 
Art, wr light by thtskillul ban lot Mr 
Wit 11» M JI via by, from tl e j iccious 
luakriiU ct his own mind, and Ite 
p t c oii!» K 111 11 ns ot Gi eek an 11 tru c ui 
art Iheyar gems, b ciut tlit irt 
bestowed on 111 m is of aii exquisite 
cliiratkr, and the sulqicts of most of 
them hiving an nnlijui io mditjon, 
they po St ss a doitbli cl lun t > the 
epithet. By antiqoi fOunlation, is 
nil mt, that many ol the groups and 
figures which aie here displ lyed, ire 
actually taken from those sm illei sculp¬ 
tured produc I ions of Gicciaii irt, whir h 
are geneially pci formed on costly 
stones. 

But tnese Grecian dos.in> have ip- 
pioprialt back ggiunds tdded by Mr 
JI irvey, from the use urns ot ha own 
Mind , aiyi so ••drlt 1 is to givi to the 
several subjects, rauih of tlic grace 
and meut of ongmil compositions. 
Mr. Harvey is ot 2 ic Br*wr< k school, 
and 18, at the same tune, the diaftsman, 


and the engiavef, trf these beautilnl 
iV»r/As—lilcrilly, as well as flgu 
ratively so^ upon the present occasion. 
And the mimur in which he his so 
in de them m greit measure biv own, 
at Ihe same ti nc that ht has adapted 
tliem to the several purposes of the 
autlior of the history, bv mc(V»s yas we 
bait alioadyintimated) of pictuiesiju* 
and ippropiiMe accompaniments ae 
strvcs to lie dwelt up in, it least in 
sonic few ot its det uls 

Mr. llirvc y fra Is d( pi< t 1 among 
the Greek pottery publislu 1 by the 
late French antiqiury, Millin, the snli- 
ject of t'li lirtistom um ol Bicrhus, 
Aiivdne, and Ifriciiks, prcsimiptne- 
ly (for we hive not veui the rriginal, 
ind judge only horn liie geii ril sim¬ 
plicity ol the de ign. on the (ireik and 
Hi lire in pottery), not mucH more 
tbii an ruflme of tnese thiee figures, 
flu e three (igim she quoti s md adds 
to them V inousntheis of tipsy and w m- 
tonwood njmphs and aatjis, and a 
forest back ground, wliuh is tieatcd 
w ith great In < de’ra ind ibihti, ind peo¬ 
pled w ith Sile nus oi i h is iss, follow cd by 
a host o( Bacehan dian figures, some of 
them piping, and the whole seene ap- 
paicnllv riMun ling with revelry this 
frcetiealnu nt 1 1 wild objietson wood, 
whe V no (tclimg i in le traplojcd, is 
a \eij difficult niattci ind the trees 
aie in this nstanee (is well is in others 
tint occiii in the work), veiy delicate¬ 
ly fOT cd, and e iigravi n w ith sudicient 
attentiou ti cbii^ tli for their dis¬ 
tance. 

Another of Ih ( li id puce vig- 
pettes IS the icproBcntition of an an- 
eicnl wine press, tikcii 1 om a pictuie 
dug fiom the ruins ot Ilenulaneum, 
when the modem artist hid less to 
add But we must me ntwn one thing 
wiiieb he appeals to liave omitted to 
correct, anei the mthor (Dr. Hender¬ 
son) to notice He le two litllc genu, 
or cupids, lie employed in urging cir- 
culai bo'ts or bill t, by means of sucli 
implements as are all now e ailed que 
bips, in f fei to press forth the juice of 
the gnpe. But in order to undtrvtipd 
this device, we were obliged fo hue 
lecourseto the histonan ot wme, who 
writes, •“ Another simple modi >t 
pressing the grapes, if we may tonfi le 
in the luthonty of an ancie nt painting, 
was by placing them in a trough fixm 
m the Wtom of an upright square 
frame, in which were three cross 
beams moving m grooves, and havmi' 
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^ tow of conical M?^ges betweeu each he .touclied -^Uh of gem-like 
beaip, which could h^ driven in by taate, (tuth^ ’^d rr^^utenesis. The 
mallets.” Nowj the little loves, or effect? a^ ln general 'sibly contrived, 
labourers-T-who tor tliis (ask had been „ and' of a sparkling character. There 
belter without their wniys—are'here, are, indeed, a few "black spots tyo 

not driving ** conical wedges,’’ but many; but tiiat is probably incidental,, 
cylmi^cal rollers, wliich convert tiie to the mode of art which 
whol^ fb® meclianical operation to adopted, and not easily, if at t» be 
nonsense. The pan, or vase, more*.. dispensed .with irt wood-cs^i'^but 
over, which receives tlie juic^ mast there is about them, on thf;^ole, 

soou overflow, and the wine be wasted, an Anacreontic luxuriance of poetic 

if we ceuld suppose the machinery to fcney, that is germane to the. .‘ 4 ?cca- 

be at all capable of pjresaire. Why sion, and the contemplation of which, 

did not ftlr. Harvey rectify these iff tlve wotxls of the old^glee—“ Gives 

drunken Irish hluilders of the Ilercu- a sninma- to the mind.” ■ - • 
laneum painter? . ’ .IHie produotioii of these engravings 

Of these head and tailrpiece vig- cantiot bpt enhance the well-earned 

Heftes—which, although otdy from two ' reputation of Mr,,.jHarvey. He had 
to four inches in length, are the largest . before shewn Bltnself decidedly the 

prints in tlie book—tlieic are eight, first modern engraver of large works 

But Mr.jflarvoy’s ornamented capitals, in wood, by the production of his 

or initial letters, shew off his art, and death of Dentatus, ^ter the picture by 

the fertility of liis inventive powers, Ilaydoii, in the collection of the Earl 

probably to most advanti^e. He finds .ofMulgrave: and now he has done 
one among the Marlborough gems, q|" the lame, as far as what we have in- 
which tlie subject is, a young faun sit- '' spccted of the works of other modem 
ting on the ground, in. the act, as is , wood-engravers enables-'tis to pro- 
supposed, of meditating some melody nounce, in the miniature di^attnient. 
for his double flute. By adding to • We deem it proper to Md that, as 
this a young Bacchante, or grape wood-cuts are commonly printed (Mr. 

gatherer, holding forth a basket of Harvey’s as well as the rest), much of 

I'mit, and shouldering a laden, vine- the sparkling delicacy of tliese little 

pole, he forms the capital letter E in a gems is-impaired .or deytroyed; and 

most picturesque manner. He finds that the art of engraving on wood, ap- 

ou an Alexandrian coin, a captive jjears to be here carried to the full, as 

figure—a personification of Aiiica: tar as it ought to be attempted to be 

Im introduces a back-ground of ba- carried.. Wood-cuts will not bear to 

Dana and date trees, and it becomes a be brought loo near to engravings of 

very efficient letter U. He finds,, this vignette'kind, that are caretully 
among the published monuments of and tastefully executed on copper; 
ancient Etruria, a Faun, or a Silenus especially when they get. beyond cer- 
seated on an Amphora, to whiqli a tain dimensions. In the present quarto, 

draped female is presenting a Khyton, they-are wisely kept small. The mode 

or drinking hom : he intioduces a of printing with the letter-prfciS, neces- 

back-ground of growing vines and ■ sarily mars the delicacy of those 

other foliage, and behold a capital tender'terminatioua which are indis- 

letter T. ' pensalde to good vignettes. Even in 

And of these beautiful little initials, some of the-adornments of ihe.IIistory 
the volume contains nearly thirty; of Wine—in the h^d-piece of the 
spnie of them abounding with antique Triumph of Bacchus, for eXaniple— 
grace aud character; with whimsical the back-ground being of clouds, the 
and wild inventions of frantic bac-- ..tenderness uf their extremities could 
cbanals, thyrsi, aniphortie, and musical not be. rendered in a manner that will 
instalments. Of- the rich and exu* . close compari^ff with the work 
berant foliage and fruit of the vine, of the dry-point on copper, as T^e 

Mr. Harvey has, of course, made fre- reader of discernment, who shall make 

quent ute—bfs subject, the history of such comparison, will immediately per- 

win& required it; and he has con- £cive. And in that other nejid-piece, 

triveq tp mingle', and unite it very to tlie, prirface, where'the 

judicioia^, with,the Bacchusses, Ariad- and Faup be rocking the bfafft Bac- 

nes, Silenuses, and bacchantes of Gre- chffs, the bdremities of the clqudsj.or 

'clan art,'s(»n.e^qf tiig of whom smoke 
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,cy€r it m«y)be intjijide^ 9 pd the 
oelicate passaljes of drapery 

of the nymph or bacchante^ are HKirted 
by the necessary operahon of letter- 
press printing. In short, the greater 
the, delicacy of the aim of the artist,, 
'^the^greater the tendency to’ a rptten 
fesuit; as niay be iteen throughout the 
ptiSI 9 ^ engravings,.wherever tend^- 
tint was i^nted, as it more 
especially is wanted in softening off 
tht|!?tremities. But this defect, be- 
4ng ipddental to, and indeed insepa- 
raole fton^i^the present mode of art, 
is no fault of the artist: on the con¬ 
trary, we se^^with pleasure, and with 
some surprise^ how murh .hc has ef¬ 
fected towards wunteracting it: and 
we recommend to those persons who 
are curious, to order proof impres¬ 
sions ; which are taken from the blockk 
without their being printed,or fixed into 
'the forms, (as we believe the printer’s 
phrase is,) loitA t/te letter It/pcs ; and 
are taken on China paper, w'hich iti 
afterward pasted into fhe book; a' 
lame prctoraure, and which, after all, 
only remedies the - evil io a certain 
drfrree, 

But neither haite the impressions, 
from the-samc^block, the same agree¬ 


ment 'kStl'ealll other, as in those 
work^ with the rolliog-press from 
digravihgs on copper or steel. How- 
over, to, detail & professional tfeys- 
teries of, these matters is prpbably of 
small import, and we desist, pe¬ 
cuniary interest df the bookseUer, in 
these cases, over-rules, critical con¬ 
siderations : aye, and in more ways 
than one, over-rdes tlte^bonesty of 
.many u. fi^urishing critic: and the 
truth is, Flnb Art is not considered in 
the getting up (as it is termed) of 
books; but only pretended to be 
considered. Nor.is it likely to be 
other.vi’ise, till the public taste and 
knowledge in these matters, is aufii- 
ciently improved to check book-selling 
empiricism; for, whatever pretensions 
may be set up to the contrary, the 
plain matter of fact is, that all is 
governed by the consideration of Aow 
mtinh Capital shall add to itself, by the 
adoption of the cheapest and most 
^ mechanical and expeditious.pcocesaes, 
or of any processes that micultivated 
intellect and mere manual dexterity are 
competent to. 

“ The rest is all but leather and book- 
maktng." 


THE DRAMA. 


Rxvmarket 

On the 3d inst., the cctoedy of 
The Busy Body was presented to a 
very thirdy attended house. What¬ 
ever was the charm in Mrs. Cenllivro’s 
which made her. muse predominate 
over ('ongreve, it no longer operates. 
For what reason they keep the stage, 
exco]it it bo to prove that the n>aniJtrs 
of our age are not more corrupt than 
theirs, perhaps’ no ope besides the 
manager rah tell. The plays have no 
biwuty, cither of thouglit or (xpres- 
sion, to recommend' tliem. The old 
men are lewd and greedy—the young 
sensuniists, who scorn to put 
themselves to the trouble of metaphor 
or circumlocution to suggest ptopo- 
sals not at 'all equivocal. And then,, 
language and manners — what 
ikould- be thought in our times of 
the irnsqnerie of that hero, who 
would, justify to a woman of qua¬ 
lity the use of a little wnorous in¬ 
tercourse with her before his own mar- 
tijtge, by the delichte allusion of a 
cup of coffee befoee dinner ? But still 


Theatbr. 

more, whiat would become of tlie play, 
if.new, in which the heroine should 
listen to so polite a surmise, and af¬ 
terwards accept the swain in vedlock ? 
Miss Chester became the part of Mi- 
randa, so far as youth and passion 
Were concerned; bqt she was actually 
too much for if in intellect.’ The low 
and pi-uricut tendency of tbe.disdogue 
disagreed w ith her elegance apd grace¬ 
ful mirth. Her talent lies in a more 
.elevated region of coro^y, tlieppwers 
of which she has considerimly at 
command, though her style wants 
fuluess and emphasis, and her features 
are def ciAit in flexibility; Mr* Vin- 
ing, as Sir George Airy ' (what a re¬ 
condite nafhe to express a young man 
of fashion!) went through his part with 
credit to himseE'iv. He displayed much 
ease and animation, and he seems 
-tp bring into the business a degree of 
understanding, which, if seriously ap¬ 
plied to his own’’ imjirovement, will 
make him .considerable in genteel 
-comedy* ,Mr. Farien was Sir Francis 
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Th^^Dremift. 

Gripe, His geniu3> within ft limited' those of a decent^ banit^ rlwk—^an 
range of cliaracters, acts with vigour, actor of this eidite siidt&'«ntirely un- 
There iSf however, no incllowhess tij dcrthe X'cry thought of such a charac- 
his Immnur, and he neglects the tilin'*' ter as Sir John AieM/le. 'the cocked 
coating of good nature and good’ liat, full dress suit, quality title, and- 
fellowsl^f> v'hich nature herself sug. long, nicely-balanced speechet(,.'en- 
gest8tohar(3enudhypociitc5as,thepro- tircly*setat nought even iiis owh , 
perest guise for tlieir sordid purposed , mate of his own pdwers,'' Mr, 

Colmau and Garrick’s comedy of (of. whom we wish to speak 

77tc Clnnd&tine fllarrlage was per-. kindness) is no more able to uttef ■ 
formed at this lioiisc, 12tb, inst., but mere text put into the mouth of iSir 
not in a way (veiy materially) to as- Jo/m MeleiUc, iha.\i Mr. West. whO' 
sist the reputation of the theatre. The . performed tlie part of Canton, is com- 
play itself is one of those which it is petent to play any oue of thte character 

difficult even incur winter theatres, nightly intru.ded to him'; and then, 

to “cast” well throughout j and it is to make up for this incn]l«ftbiljty to act 

moreover, of an order peculiarly fided • any thing a))proaching to coinwly, 

to be destroyed by the introduction the plays are alKp^led down into 

of clumsy iictors in its .minor cha- wiml managers (because tbechimney- 

ractecs. All the gentlemen—the ju- sweeps Komeliines laugh at it) fancy lo 

veniles especiallyi—are jieople of the ,bc “ farce.” It is hut once, a year. 

Chesterfield school—very didactic ever, that we giow critical j but Mis. 

and sentimental. Lovetrell for in- Windsor has no right to make a hit at 

stance—(the gentleman represented ,the gods, in the part of ATcs.//wr/e/- 

by Mr.. Cooper)—has a very nice by leading the Frenchman off the. 

role throughout the play, to nia- iftage, much as our friend 
nage. In more than half his scenes in a pantomime, might lead- the ' 

—being-himself a very tall, serious, Vi vH. Valuable perturmers have still 

interesting person—he has nothing to less title to resort to extmvagance and 

do but slaud still, and be acted at by riding-house trick. 

Ijord Oglebp and Sir John MetriUe.- Aittr 7'Ae Clandestine,^ Marriage, 
Nobody ever did this well, within our a new farce irf two acts, called 

recollections but Mr. Clmrles Kemble. ’’Twoutd puzzle a Conjurer, was 

Mr. Coopi^r is a very useful petl'ormer; performed for the first time. We 

but, he catihot (of his mere mode of arc prevented from giving any ac- 

doing things) lift a eliaracter. He Ins count of iU plot or fable, by the 

not about liim that manner—that pecu- . circuinstauq^. of its not happening 

Im tvurnurc —which will carry a man to have any. The scene lies piiii- 

with perfect ease, through a situation cipally in a dock-yard at Sardatn, 

of perfect difficulty. 'J’he effect is, in Holland, at th6 ppriod when Peter 

that the lover’s dignity is lost; that of the Great of Russia sojourned (o 

his niistrt's.s necessarily fades along learn ship-building in that country j 

with it; Slonsieur Lovcwell liecomes and the business (if a great deal 

rather the butt and“ 'scape-goat of the of atsurd equivoque and bustle may 

comedy; and wc go short altogether be so dcsign-ated)-^risea out of the 

of our "‘nice young men,’’who should anxiety of the several potentates of 

sigh (in fact;, for the benefit of all Europe, some to seize tlm Cuar’s per- 

the young ladies In the theatre. For son, and others lo secure hi? alliance, 

another example of the same deficiency To this hotch-potch, however,—such 

(and a brighter) an actor like Mr. as it is—Harley and Liston give the 

Viniiig, whose agremens are about principal support.. 

E.’VGLISir 0PERA.-HOUSE.. 

A NEW farce, entitled’ Jonathan in our trans-Atlantic brctliren. So lon^, 
England^ lias been j>roduced this as this object was fairly kept in view,' 
month, at Ui's house. It has been the audience were unanimous in their 
produced,ift Mr. Peake’s pun-manu- approbation; but Mr.peakfe'though 
factory, chiefly for. the purpose of proper, on more.than-obe oeca'sSon, to 
giving Mr. Mathewrs' an opportun ity, make some of his ^raoters ittirqduce 
as Jonathan W, Douhhins, of raising matter, which by ihiplicatjo'areflated 
a laugh at the strange phraseology of reproach on' lAmefMn idi^s of iri«le- 
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pendency. .^fCbis sldjirwind censure 
'of Ainerica^^^tijch d^ubtkss was in* 
tended, by contrast,'ai a cOropliment 
to England, was received, as such il- 
Jiberafily always should he received, 
with a strong expression of disgust. 

It is time that the custom of satirizing 
evety country but our own should be 
h^tti^ed from'the *tage. Mathews,' 
iitriiwion, rendered! Jovalhan more 
ann'isingvthkn.i.'he was in the mono., 
dmpie. He is landed at Liverpool, 
where he receives from his friend Mr. 
Ledff^r^ a lellcr of futroduetjon to' 
Alderman 'Gross fvpdey., a ihember • of 
the corporatipn of London. Ledger,' 
at the same time, favours Natt^ hark-, 
spur, the post-boy at the inn where 
Jonathan stops. With a letter of Re¬ 
commendation to the same Alderman. 

letter falls into the hands of 
Jonathan, who-appears before tlie 
Alderman as candidate for the situa¬ 
tion of postillion ; while Natty, who 
has got possession of Jonathan's in*'- 
frxfduction, is received as the young? 

, American^ gentleman. The situation 
of the parlies gives rise to some equi¬ 
voque ; but we think a man ^ of Mr. 
Peake’s experience (of talent'wc say 
nothing) naight liave made this portion 
of the. farce more amusing and ef¬ 
fective. Keeley’s quiet and., uptbreed 
irumoiir w'ere advantogepusly,display¬ 
ed in the trifling character of Nattr/ 
Larkspur. The piece, though it met 
with some ogposition, was on the 
whole well received. Maihdws’s hu-, 
morons acting excited laughter at 
one moment, and Mr. Peake’s bad. 
puns were sure, by their fliigrant ab¬ 
surdity, to provoke it in that which 
followed. “ That only will live iu 
the memory,” says Dr, Johnson, 

“ which is very good, or e.vecrably 
bad-” If this dictum be true, Mr. 
Peake’s productions must live for cvet 
—^they are certainly as far removed 
fiom excellence as possible. ' The 
second piece was a new musical dran'iu, 
denoniinated The Frozen Lake—^ 
tilHa sufficient of itself to draw a 
large audience in this broiling weather. 

It is, we understand, a translation from 
#e J’rcnch, by Mr. Planche. It is a' 
•'heavy piece, although it boasts one or 
two interesting scenes. The first part 
of it, notwithstanding the effoitts of 
Miss Kelly and Mr, Wrench, was.ex- 
ceedingly tedious. Love, of course,- 
. is the main-spripg of/the action. . 
; The Grand, Duk^- .of > Suabia (Mr. 


Baltley) is aiix^s to unite his daugh- 
ter Loyisa (Miss Noel) to the Prince 
de Neubourg (Mr. Wtench); but the 
lady, according to the established 
lUle-.in such cases, has chosen a part¬ 
ner more suited to her incline^ns, in 
the person of Gaunt .de Ltnsberg 
(Mr. Pearman)—a youth of doubtful 
origin, but who has- been patrotfized 
and ennobled by the Qgand Puke. 
The Priueedc Neubourg'i'i an txeel- 
lent soldier, but a very indifferent' 
wooer; and to learn the gentle art of 
making love, be has placed, hiffisclf 
nnder the tutelage of the Bdro'uess de 
JJoscfcld (Miss Kelly). Pe, L'lnsberg' 
is led to believe that the assiduities of 
Pe Neubourg are agreeable to the 
Princess Louisa, whom he had pri¬ 
vately married and stung with jea¬ 
lousy, he so bcliavos himself in the 
presence of the Grand Duke, as to 
.call -forth a decree of banishment, 
whicli is, however, annulled at the. re¬ 
quest of Pe Neubourg. The latter, 
who findsi'hinifelf utterly unequal to 
Ihe composition of a love epistle, en¬ 
treats Pe Linsherg, as a return for 
the service he had rendered him, to 
write a few lines, which he would 
transmit to the I'riuccss, as if written 
by liiinself. Pe L/wsAo-g obeys the 
request, and writes a note requesting 
an interview Moth the Piinccss in her 
•own fipartments^the dropping har 
bouquet to be considered flie. signal 
of consent. To the inexpressible joy 
of Pe Linsber^, and to the equal 
delight of De Neubourg (thsfohmt 
. not .supposing (Iiat the latter ' bad 
perused the note), tfie Lady lets fall 
her bouquet. Now comes the interest 
of tke piece. .. De Liusberg enters 
the chamber of the Princess by a 
window which overlooks the frozen 
lake; Pe Neubourg, ^io whom the 
key has been given in mistMte, enters 
at the door. Pc LinsSerg aiid 
his lady retire, ahd a very agreeable 
tetc-ii-teie takes place between the 
Baroness de Rosefeld and De Neu- 
bourgl who Rs wifli-difficulty ejected 
from the apaitraLnt. It is now time 
for De.Llnsberg td retreat; but alas, 
he perceives, Ih^ dining his interview, 

- the snow Was .^fren heavily on the 
frozen^ lake>*,ac^he knows that the 
#^lrack of a man's foot from the apart- 
*>inent of.-the Princess, if porceived, 
rnust lead^ to the must unfortunate. 
• c^uquences. . In. this dilemma, the 
J^rbiccjjf.and her friend the Baranets 
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place De Lhuberg in & sledge nud humour » atte^^ed ia much 
draw him across thelidse—ao exp^ti. . that falls'beUliOTAit. W«l)6^ of the ' 
ent something like that of the : language dfpthos, we haVfe some- 
ter of Charlemagne, who to prev^t-' thing half whine and half bombast j 
detection, carried her parainour|^ instead of humour; we have much un^‘ 
her back through the siiow'. ,.^e meaning hustle. The latter scenes,' 
pajties are, however, espied, froip the are incomparably the best, ; TIjO' 
palace-windows by the GfaHdiittke, scene in the Prjwcew’s apartmge^^s 
who is astonished St so strange &a. ■ well imagined. The-incident,- 
appearancej but his astonishment is ’ - a wide scope to the anticipatiowl 
rodonldcd when he learps from an fancy, and the interest connected with, 

officious servant that tliey- came from it is, kept up to the end, WretRJh 

Ins daughter’s apartmenr. Ho detuT*. played the Vriiice dc Neubourg with - 

mines to punish, aud then fo forgive' mpeh vivacity, and his fair instructress, 
the delinquent. He summons them. xhQ.Baroticss, was excellently repre- 
beforeJiim; and previously to his de- * sental by Miss Kelly. The character ' 

daring his knowledge of their stokn is, how'ever, unworthy of, her po,w cvs. 

union, he honriftes them by declaring <lt is neither hutnojfbus nor palhtiic, 

that Lhisherg is his ** sim” But but,' a sort of the olfspring of 

when their agony at the supposed in- both. Keeley has a short part—that 

cesfuous union is at its height,, he con- of a busy, selfish domestic, wdiich be 

verts their anguish to pleasure, when, performed very pleasantly. Pearraan, 

in answer to his daughter’s question; • as the Count de Limberg^ sang tole- 

he says, “ Assuredly he is my son, rably well. Miss Noel, who person- 

siuce be is your husband.” All par- 'aied the PrinccAS^ would sing much , 

ties are reconciled! and th^^ laughing Better, if, with her restricted, powers' 
Prince d^Kettbonrgh emtentto of voice, she would refrain •fknn at- ' 
cept the hand of the lively Baroness-' tempting so much. The music by Mr. 
de RosefeMt inslearl of that of the -O. Uee\«e is simple and expressive. The 
Princess Ijfmisa, In the sentiment piece was well received by the great 
of this drama there is nothing that majority of the audience; though dis- 
soars above mediocrity: but where approbation was at times mauifeslefl, 

COVENT-GAKDEN THEATRE. 

This Theati'e has opened with the genius; and what is still worse, the 

favoaurite Tragedy of Romee and Juliet, vory.'citcuinstance of ber being con-. 
& Tragedy whicn, whatever may be its fined to one j^ce justifies therii in 
original beauties or defects, has always supposing that her genii^s;—or if she 
commandedafull house, since (lie part mally can only excel in Juliet,—her 
of Juliet jids been perfonued by Miss P. talent is of a very limited cliaractcr, 
H. Kelly. We haveoften regretted that and that her success in Juliet is more 

an actress who displays bach enviable tlic result of some happy cliance than 

powers in a character of such difficult of any original powers* The natural 
performance should be thought by cbnseqaencc, or, to designate the con- 
the managers incapable of attaining sequence, the natural impression .re¬ 
excellence ill any other. Perhaps we suiting from this opinion is to render ’ 

are not warranted in' saying that the the audience less capable ojf those 

managers think so, but their conduct emotions which the simple,'unaf- 
certainly lias hitherto justified us in fected tidivete of her manner, and 

presuming so j far if they were not im- that eloquent expression of coun- 

.pressed with such a conviotipii, why tenance w^ich ppurtraysthe souH'Und 

riot try her in some other piece,? Why the immediate afiections by which it 

not give her a chance of displaying is. governed, are calculatea to excite, 

those powers which nature, whatever We hope fcowever that the managetii* 
managers, may think, has evidently .Ijegin at length to perceive and appm'-*" 
conferred,upon her in some other ciaje her merits: we are inclined to 
chara^ef* Deprived of this oppor-* thinlij., so from their comnfeheing the 
tunity7 never deter- season with a play Tijdiich they have 

mine her merit of the individual, found, from,experience to eojriipand 
and distinct chancier of her dramatic a full hQirie,;'sih«!e MisS Kojly’p ^n^;.,, 
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gigeiiient. And we trust that this 
appreciation of her powers will lead 
them to bring Iiet forward in some 
other tragic piece. When we say 
tragic, we must- confess that if we 
were asked whether she is best cal¬ 
culated to excel in tragic or comic 
representation, we should pause to 
make a reply. She seems to have a 
versatility of power, a pliancy of 
genius, or in oltier words, that quick 
s usceptibilily of iinpiessiun, whether 
the agency acting upon her be of a 
tragic or comic character, that will 
enable her to exet 1 in depicting human 
life and human manners, in all ils 
sliades and m( difications; whether 
It arrays itaclf lu the light robes of 
joy and exultation, or puts on the 
mournful vesture of pensive melan¬ 
choly or frantic despair. 

In making these observations w are 


fully supported by her success in 
Juliet on the opening of the Tlieatre. 
Perhaps the best evidence of her powers 
in the rcpiesentatioii of this character 
is the unbounded and unqualified 
applause of the audience. Her 
style of acting is greatly improved, 
from having overcome- that nervous 
and tremulous sensibility which is the 
inseparable attendant of genius, and. 
which time and experience can alone 
correct. 

Mr. Charles Kemble has also evi¬ 
dently improved in the character of 
liomeo. lie is a much more natural 
and impassioned lover than he was 
last season. W e suppose be has been 
consulting Ovid on tlie softer aftec- 
tions of our nature, for we raniiol 
attribute his improvement to increase 
of yoais. 


VIEW OE rUHLIC AFFAIRS. 


Last month wo announced some im¬ 
portant changes in'the French minis¬ 
try : the object of these changes has 
since hr come more apparent. It was 
predicted, in the spring of the present 
year, bythe physicians of Louis XVllI. 
that should the summer prove hot, 
his Majtsty w'ould, in all pro¬ 
bability, be carried off. It was there- 
fo're deemed expcrlicnt, and the de¬ 
termination ought to be regarded as 
a masterpiece of pol icy on the part of 
M. de Villele, to effect such changes 
then, as might be essentially necessary 
on the commencement of a new reign. 
This was a measure which could in 
no wise prove injurious to the rtigti- 
Jiig monarch, and could not fail of 
rendering an important .<'crvice to his 
successor. Us importamc, indeed, 
will be enhanced in onr estimation, 
if we reflect that many revolutionary 
projects were kiibwn to be in contem¬ 
plation, and that the most inijierativo 
necessity ex istcil for frustrating theaims 
of the disaffected. Spain, it is evident, 
was the grand rendezvous of the rebels 
of the perturbed spirits of all nations; 
but the result of the war in Spain de¬ 
feated their efforts: it was found that 
the French invading army could not 
be coriupted by the gold of the con¬ 
spirators; it was found, also, that 
the sanguine expectations of the 
French refugees to effect a hostile 
landing in their native country, were 
absolutely hopeless, and, consequently 
■ E. M. September^ 1824. 


every ilebased mind was in aefivity, 
and every means was resorted to, lor 
the organization of new jilaiis, to eu- 
sure, it possible, another revolution iii 
France, upon the anticipated death of 
Louis XVlll. If we mistake not, 
however, the last hopes of the dis¬ 
affected have been crushed by the fore¬ 
sight and decision ot M. de Villele. 

'I’he predictions of the medical men, 
respecting the fate of the King, have 
been venffed. Ills Majesty’s health 
continued to decline ; notwithstand¬ 
ing the censorship of the press, which 
was resorted to for tlie purpose of 
keeping the people in a state of ig¬ 
norance and doubt, reports were from 
time to time ciiculated, 5f the rapidly 
approacliing dissolution of the sove¬ 
reign, and yet, by dmt of art and 
management, it was contrived that the 
royal sufferer should appear in the 
possession of comparative health. As 
recently as the 7th of September, 
although he was then in a dying state, 
and strapped in his wheel^ chair to 
prevent hr- falling forward, he was 
made to hold his regular levee, at 
which all the foreign ambassadors du'y 
attended. On Sunday, the 12tii, 
though in a state of great suffeiing, 
he was present at the family break¬ 
fast; and, on Monday morning, he 
received the holy viaticum and the 
extreme unction with perfect presence 
of mind, and gave his ^nediction— 
** Adieu, my children, may God be 

o o 
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'with you!”—to the respective mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Family. On Tues¬ 
day, however, his Majesty was plunged 
into a deeper leihargy than ever ; the 
syin|>toms of approaching departure 
roiitinucd to increase, and, at four 
o’clock on the morning of Thuffday, 
the I6lhot September, he expired. 

Of Louis theXVTlI., whatever may 
be thought of his political character, 
it may be truly said, tlut he met his 
fate with the firmness of a man, and 
the resignation of a Christian On 
his death his successor, Charles X. 
(late the Count d’Aitois) immedi¬ 
ately set out for St. Cloud, with the 
Dauphin, the Daupbiness, and the 
Duchess de Berri. The new sovereign 
is a man of eminently amiable 
manners, of an active disposition, 
possessing great dccis.on of cliaracter, 
and in the full enjoyment of health 
and spirits. Since his accession to 
the crown, he has granted the title of 
Royal Highness to the Duke of Or¬ 
leans and the Duke of Bourbon. 
As a precautionary measure, I’aris was 
neaily filled with troops on the 
approach ofLonisthe X Vlllth’sdeath; 
but not the slightest coinuiotion or in 
surrectionary spirit was evinced; every 
thing remains peii'ccilj iiaiiquil, and 
not the least danger is apprehended. 

It is not ^o in Spain. There, the 
revolutionary spirit is far from being 
extinct; nor, indeed, can wc reason¬ 
ably expect it to be otherwise, until 
some decisive measures be adopted 
for improving the slate of the govern¬ 
ment, and for meliorating that of the 
people. At day-break, in the morn¬ 
ing of August 3, a party of about 
two hundr^ Constitutionalists, under 
the command of Colonel Valdes, 
haring previously cftccted a landing 
in the vicinity of the Bav of Algesiras, 
possessed themselves of the town and 
island of Tarifa, by surprising the 
garrison as it opened the gates. They 
shut themselves up within the walls of 
the town, and held possession for more 
than' a fortnight. On the fifth of the 
month, some columns of French and 
Spanish troops having arrived, the 
town was blockaded by land, and 
soon afterwards by sea; and, on the 
19th, the heavy artillery of the be- 
si^rs effected a breach in the walls, 
and the town was carried by assault. 
The island itself was taken possession 
of on the following moruing, when 
Valdes, another of the oflScers of the 


Constitutionalists named ^Gonzales, 
and 200 privates, were made prisoners. 
The importance of this achievement, 
in the eye of the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, is shewn by the extraordinary 
honours and rewaids which Fer¬ 
dinand the Vlllh. has showered upon 
the French officers who werecoheem- 
ed m the attack. 

Previous to the rccayiture of Ta- 
lifa, Ferdinand the Vllth. with his 
family, had retired fr{>m Madrid to 
the ('hatcau of St. lldefonso, and 
great alarm pievailed in the capital. 
Agreeably to a Coni'ention dated 
Ftb. 9,1824, 4."»,000 French tioops 
w«*re to remain in Spain till the 1st 
of July following, and to garrison 
sixteen specified towns. A second 
Convention prolongs the term of 
French occupation from .filly 1, 1824, 
to January 1, 1825; two additional 
tortrcsscs during that period to be 
gairisoncd by the foreign force. This 
arrangement has been made, “ because 
his catholic Majesty conceived, that, 
in order to have time to complete the 
organization of his army, a prolonga¬ 
tion of the residence of the French 
troops would be useful.” 

The accounts fiom South America 
are confiisixl and contradictory ; ex¬ 
cepting, however, the seizure and ex¬ 
ecution of Iturbide, the cx-Eriiperor 
of Mexico, who, it will be recollected, 
left this country a short time since in 
the supposed expectation of re-ascend¬ 
ing his abdicated throne, very little 
of importance seems to have occurred 
in that part of the world. Iturbide, 
when he left Mexico, was to receive 
a stipulated pension on condition of 
his residing in Italy. Political in¬ 
terference compelled him to quit that 
country; his pension was conse¬ 
quently stopped, and his allcdged 
object, in proceeding thence to Mexico, 
w as to endeavour, by explanation or 
ncgociation, to recover his pension. 
His real object is thought to have been 
different; and his enemies assert, 
that he was one of the tools of the 
Holy Alliance. It appears that,, on 
the 15th or 16th of July, he landed at 
Soto la Marina, about 400 miles north 
of the city of Mexico, where he was 
favourably received and entrapped 
into a state of perfect security. The 
commandant of Soto la Marina, 
however, caused him to be arrested 
and conveyed to Padillo, where, on 
the evening of the 19tb, he was shot 
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in the {)ublic scfuare by a file of deprived the Turks of all means of 

soldiers. The only formality observed escape, and then they Pjt to tbe 

was the reading to him a* decree of sword all who had not perisnefl in the 

Congress of the 28th of April, which explosion. The loss of the Turks is 

declared him an outlaw, and sen- variously stated, at from 4000, to 

tcnced him to death if he should ever 10,000. Seio is said to have been 

be found within the bounds of the re-conquered; and there are reports of 
Mexican territory, lu all probability seieral other important victories and 
he was not previously awaie of the advantages having been obtained by 
existence of such a decree. In this the Greeks. 

country, the suppesiliou is, that he Looking at home,' almost every 
w'as invited to Mexico by cerlaiii in- thing wcais a pleasing and a promising 
dividuals, and that by those very in- aspect. ■ The harve.st, throughout the 
dividuals he was on his arrival he- country, is one of the most productive 
traj^ed. On the 27 th of July, a ever knowm, and the crops are of the 
resolution was passed by the Mexican finest quality. An expectation is cn- 
Coii'Mcss, for settling a pension of tt.rtained, that Parliament will meet 
800 dollars upon his widow, with re- for the dispatch of business early in 

version to his sons. Itiirbidc was November, and that it will be dis¬ 
considered lo be a man of great solved in the spring—probably in 

military talent, llis death was follow- March. Ministers could notfix upon 

ed by i!lumitiations, and other public a more fdrourabJe time for the re- 

rejoioings, in all the principal towns ncwal of the gnat (’oimcil of the 

of the Mexican republic. Nation; peaco and plenty prevail; 

The reports which have been citcii- trade and commerce are flourishing 

lated of the intended return of Lord in an almost unprecedented dtgree; 

Cochrane to this country, appear lo disaftectiou is iii consequence cx- 

have been mere idle fahiicationa. As tmet; and, in the proposition of new 

recently as the 2nd of August, his members, no serious or successful 

Luidbhip sailed from llio de J.mciio opposition can be contemplated, 

for Pernambuco, with a considerable The prO'-ent parliament was elected in 

naval forw, accompanied by frans- the mimtli of April, 1820. 

ports having two thousand troop^ on The London (iazette of Scpiembev 
hoard, to reinforce the hnpcnaiisls. lltli, announces several new' em- 

Afler landing the troops, his Lordship bassies: Sir. W. A’Court to be Am- 

was to join, and take the command bas«ador Kxtraordinary to His Most 

of the blockading squadron at Pemani- Faithful Majesty; the Right Hon. 

buco. On the day that Lord Coch- W. N. Hill to be Envoy to Naples; 

rane’s expedition sailed, the Empress the Plight Hon. A. J. Fooler to be 

of Brazil gave birth to a daughter. Envoy to Saidinia; H. \V. W. Wynn 

Turning fiom Brazil to Greece, we to be Envoy to Deinnark ; and Lord 

find that the Ifrsariots have taken Erskine lo be Envoy to Wnrtembei’g. 

signal vengeance upon the Turks In Ireland, Hie Orange jrarty speak 

for the dreadful loss which thejf had loudly of plots and conspiracies, and 

sustained. Such of the Tpsariots as insurrectionary movements. , The 

escaped previously to the explosion, arrival of winter will soon show how 

in which the remaining natives and far, such lumonrs may be fouiideil in 

the Turks were devoted to one com- truth. Early in the month, Mr. 

mon destruction, they obtained a re- Canning left Loudon for Dublin, on 

inforcement of Hydriots and Spezziots, a visit to the Marquis VFellesley. In 

and returned to Ipsara with' sixty-five the coiirs i of his journey, and also 

ships. They landed on a point of at Dubiinr, the Right Hon. Secretary 

the island of which the Greeks had chose to be received ■ only in his 

retained possession; by capturing private capacity, 
about seventy of their cun boats, they 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We are happy to understaud that Dr. acquisition to this infant establishment. 

Geo. Blattermaiin has been called to fill To a knowledge of the Fre/ich, Spanish, 

the chair of Professor of Modern Laii- Italuin, Genniin, and Hugl^b langiiiiges, 

giiasirs, in the University of Virginia. he unites what, to Jhc I'nirarsily of 

I)r. Bnittemiaiiii v ill be an invaluable Virginia, must be of incaUuliiblo advan> 
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4 n|rp, nn intimate acquniutaoce with tion; on a aevt plan. ' T^wbich. are 
Eurupciiii Literature. To the arts unti added, Questions fur Examinatiooi de> 

scieuivs, the ]ihilo»6|)by and me1aphysi(%, signed for the Use of Young Ladies. 3j 

of this little portion of the globe, be tas the late William Butler: lUtb Edition, 

nho devotM a great part of his attention, With an Appendix, by which the Stars 

and thou; !, wp may have some partial may easily be known. By Thomas 

cause to regiet this transfer of his tnlcuhi Bourn, Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, 

and acquirements to ('oliimbin, we are and Geography. 12mo. d<'. boards, 
selfish enough not to rejoice that he has Italian Classic Poetry.—Poemi Mag- 
been added to the chosen few, through giori ItHliaiii illustrutl da Cgo Foscolo, 
whose operatioua Aniericnn Literature Tlie illustrations of this edition are in- 
may hereafter vie with that of Europe tended, first, to establish the authentic 

itself, at present the undnuhted Athens of version of tlie ancient Italian poets; 

the world. Wc suspect be owes this up- next,' to present an estimate of their 
pointment to his friend Mr. Jell'erson, genius and of their works; and lastly, 
under whose auspices this University has to exhibit, with their biography, an histo- 
beeu principally organized. rical view of the times in wbiph they 

In the press, and speedily will bo pub- fimirished. 
lisbed, with embellishments, in one vol.. The Collection will be comprised in 

large 6vo. St. Baldred of the Kaiis, a twenty volumes, and will coatuin the 

Fictish I.egend; the Siege of Berwick, following Authors, viz.: 
a Tragedy; vrith other Poems and Hal- La Coriiniedia di Dante, 4 tomi; Le 
lads, descriptive of Bust Lolblan and Rime del Pctrnrcii, 2 tomi; L'Orlando 

Berwickshire, by .Tames Miller. Innamorato del Bojardo, Kifatto dall 

In the press, niid speedily will lie pub- Berm, <$ tomi; L'Orlando Fiiriom dell’ 

lisheci, in] vol. 8vo., Greece in 1823 to Ariosto,6 tomi; La Gerusalemme Libe- 

1824. Being a series of letters and other rata del Tasso, 3 tomi. 

documents on tlie Greek Revolution; Subscribers’ names received by the 
written during a visit lo that ctiiniry, by publisher, W, Pickering, fit, Chancery 

the Hun. Col. Leicester Stanhope. The Lane, London; also by various booksellers 

work will be uccompHuied with several on the Continent, 

curious flic-similes, und a coloured pur- In the press, and will be published on 
trait of Mustapba All. the fir-stdayof January, 1823, dedicated 

Jast published, a Sermon on the Death to his mo.st gracious Majesty, as the 

of Lord Byron, by ii Layman, Is.; Wat- Patron of the Institution for Promoting 

son’s (R.) Mi.'isioniiiy Sermon, l.s.; the Fine Arts in Manchester; to Benjamin 

Harding's fW.) Shurt-linnd imiiroved, 3s. Arthur Hey wood. Esq., as its most provi- 

Just. published, price .Is. hoard.s, dent Donor; und to the liberal and en- 

Christ’s Victory and Tnumi'li in Heaven lightened body of Governors, as contri- 

and Earth, over and after Death. By butors to the advancement of its esta- 

Giles Fletcher. With an original Biogra- blishment. Part I. of a New Work, to 

phical Sketch of the Author. Accurately be entitled The Connoisseur's Repertori- 

and handsomely printed from the edition um; or, a Universal Historical Record of 

of 1610. Artists, and of their works, as relates to 

The first volume of the Register of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Arts and Sciences, Improvements and Engraving, from the revival of the Fine 

Discoveries. Price 6s. fid. in boards. Arte in the Twelfth Century to the pre- 

Ou the 1st Oct. will be published, seoteporb. By Tboma.s Dodd, 

price Is., Old Heads upon Young In'the press, James Forbes: A Tale, 

Shoulders, a Dramatic Skefcli, in one founded on facts. 

Act. By Thomas Wilson, Teacher of Prayers founded on the Liturgy of the 
Dancing, Author of “ Danciad,” <fec. Church of England. 

Just published, Exercises on the Globes The Confessions of a Gamester, 

and Maps; interspersed with some His- Mr. 'W. T. Brande has inthepres.s 

torical, Biographical, Chronological, My- A Manual of Pharmacy, in one vol. 8vo, 
thological, and Miscellaneous Informu- 

COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Corn-Exchanoe, Mark-lane, London, tinning to purchase of fine Old und New, 

Close of the Market, Sept. ZT,^ . such readily obtained an advance of 2s. 
The supply of Wheat and Floor in perquarter from this day se’nnight. 
the course of last week was tolerably FLOtrR continues the same in value, 
good; the trade on Friday qlosed at ra- but sells more freely, 
ther better prices than on the previous The quantity of Ox fa of onr own 
Monday. growth continues very small; we have. 

This morning the show of Land Sam- however, received an immense supply of 

pies was very fair, and our mealnieu con. Foreign, chiefly Freed Oati, many of 
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them out of coudition; fine fresh hi^avy 
Corn nearly supports the terms of last 
week; but other dr^aiptions have espe- 
rienced a reduction of Is. to 2s. per quar¬ 
ter from the terms of lust Mondn}, at 
which some extensive sales have been 
made. 

We had several parrels of New Bah- 
liBV at market, the quality ot which w>is 
very iuditt'erent; n lew sitiiiple.s very line 
sold as high as 4.5s. per quarter: but the 
general run did not exceed 43s. per 
quarter. 

Malt has ri-sen in value full 3s. to 4.s. 
per quarter, and is in good dcinaud. 

WhitkPrah continue in request, and 
fully support the terms of our currency. 
Guay are 2s. per quarter. 

Old Beans are dearer Is. to 2s. per 
quarter, from last Monday. Other arti¬ 
cles are nearly the .same. 

Friday, Sept. 24. 

Cotton.— The purchases ot Colton by 
private contract since onr last report are 
too inconsidurabic to enumerate; tbe 
trade was anxiously waiting tbe event 
of this day’s East Iiidialluii.se sale. It 
consisted of ltl,500 bags, of which only 
ubout 100 bugs were disposed ol. Burats, 
of 13,000 bags, about 000 sold 0j[d. a 
Ofd. Bengals, 200 bugs, were scratched 
ttt fid. which previou.siy in tbe market 
were worth h^d. 500 of better quality 
were bought in iit 5^d. a 5jd. u few at 
<id. 250 BourliOD.s, common to iiiir, sold 
8d. alld. 

The sale was uncommonly ill attended, 
and there appeared no disposition what 
ever to purchase; the Bengals may be 
stated ^d. Surtits Jd.a |d. per lb.lower 
than the previous currency ; and such is 
the alarm in tbe market, that at two pub¬ 
lic sales, afterwards brought forward, of 
Egyptian, Deroeruru, and Carriucoii, 
there were no offers whatever made. 

SuoAH.—The demand for Musc()vade.s 
has been very limiteil this week; tbe 
public sule of St. Lucia descriptions on 
Tuesday damped the market,' and the low 
brown descriptions may be qiioled at a 
reduction of Is. per cwt.; the belter qua¬ 


lities cannot be quoted lower, but there is 
B great lieavin^s, and sales tire with dif¬ 
ficulty effected at tbe previons currency. 
The request for- Foreign Bngars continues 
general and extensive; 2>ss. la readily 
realized for good yellow Havannab; not¬ 
withstanding the quantity of Mauritiiu 
Sugar lately brought fiirwarfi, about 
40,U0C bags,tbe prices aie higher,'fid.anit 
Is. per cwt. premium is demand^ on the 
lute jmhiic sale prices. 

(.'offer. —The public .sales of Coffee 
this week have guiie oil' rather heavily, 
except for the middling and finer deicrip- 
tions, which fully support the previous 
currency ; the ordinary qualities of British 
PJiinhition CoH'ee have sold a shade 
lower; Foreign descriptions are Is. and 
Is. Gd. lower; Bt. Domingo59s.Od. and 
02s; good ordinary sold UOs. 6d. and 
01s. 

Bi’ices. —There continues to be some 
request lor Nutmegs at 2s. lid. and 3s.ld.; 
Pimento of good quality still realizes (ij|d; 
III Black Pepper there is little alteration ; 
White Pepper has advanced Is. per lb., 
owing to the loss of a vessel with a large 
qiiiiuiily on hniiril, and the East India 
C'oiiipuny having none in the wure- 
hoii.ses. 

Bilk. —The Silk Trade continues very 
brisk ; Bengals and Cbinus at the advance 
of Is. to Is. Od. per lb. on the late lodia 
Howe -ale prices, und the request exten- 
sivp at the im[>rovemeiii. 

Hum, Braniiy, and Hollands.— 
Tile Spiiit Market remains In a very de- 
])re'-sed stale. Tbe prices of Brandy are 
-id. to 6d. per gallon higher than in Lon¬ 
don ; the market here is, however, evi¬ 
dently improving; early in tbe week 
Brandies were more lirm, without being 
higher, but w'ithin the last few days an 
advance of fully Id. per gnlton has beeb 
realized; seveiul purchases of Bfa^udy 
housed have been re.ported at 2s. Td.; tbe 
quotation now is 2s. 7d. a 2s. 8d. 

TALi.ow.—The Tallow Market early 
in the week rather revived ; it is again 
heavy ; Tallow of 1823 may be quoted 
to-day ut 34s. Od. : of 1824, at 34s. 8d. 


UST OP' PATENTS. 

To John Vallance; of Brighton, in tbe ductive of advantageous effects, whether 
County of Su.ssex, Esq. for bis invention medical, chemical, or mechanical.— 
of an improved method or methods of 28tb August.—0 months, 
abstracting or carrying off tbe caloric of To James Nivell, of High Street, 
fluidity from any congealing water (or it Southwark, in the County of Surry, 

may ^ other liquors); also an improved Engineer, and William Busk, of Broad 

method'or methods of producing ioteuse Street, in the city of London, Es(|. for 

cold ; also a method or methods tif ap- (heir invention of certain improvements, 

plying this invention so as (o make it in propelling ships, boats, or other vessels 

available to purposes with reference to or floating bodies.—Stb September,— 

which, temperatures above or below the '6.montiiis. 
freezing point may be rendered pro- 
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Bankmpieiei. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

Fbom SATURDAY, ACG. 28, 1824, to TUESDAY, SEPT. 31, 1824, fyctiiiit*. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetiii^cs are at the Court of Commuswturs, BatinghalLatreet, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Atforaies’ Names are in Parenthese.s. 

bankruptcies superseded, 

OriflSth, W. Beaiiiiiati*, AngiP'pa, curiipr. Tr.ivii>, W. Amleiishaw, Aaliton-nnder>l,)-Ns, 

Ricknrds, J. Dniiilc\,tJloiircstoihliire,clotlilPr. rjaucaslurp,h.itlor. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Barron, L. Strutfon-groiind, V\V-imliislri, 
linen-drnpcr. (Rromlev, Uoptliall-fiiiirl. 

Bartlett, A. and K.. Biivtol, pliip-biiiMcrx. 
(Clarke, Rieluid-, ainl Slcdi'dttf, Ctiaiiiri)- 
lane. 

Battier, W. Oxford-street, iniiiir.nnp'r. (Allen, 
dylliy and Allen. Carliele—tieet, Sulei 

Cato, W., tv., .mil Irvmg, lA New - 

ca»lIe-npoii- T)iie, dijiiem. (Diinn, Pnnee'.-, 
street, B;ulll-bllll(tln^:^. 

Cixdie. J. BnrM'laiile, Dei nrisl.ire, linen-diapei. 
(Jei'kins and Alibotl, New-inii. 

ItaviCM, Cr. ilaverfordwesl, shop-keeper. (Slade 
and Jones, Jnhll-^trl‘el, Uedlmd-row. 

Davieon, J. St. Geoige's Cireu', St. tlenriie’.’- 
field<, linen-draper. (Green and .Ashuist, 
Sam bi ook-cou rI, Basi nglm ll-'tree t. 

Ellljon, J. Ktigh/o, A’otlihhne, eolton-spiii- 
ner. (Hiinl and Johnaon, Temple. 

Foster, J. Abchiireb-Jaiie, metrlnint. (May 
and Boxer,Fiirnival’s-uin, Ilolborii. 

Grist, J Midburst, Susjicx, bricklayer. (Pal¬ 
mer, France and Palmer, Bedtoid-row. 

Honlden, B, High-road, Kensington, coal-mer- 
ehanl. (Beckett, Salisbury-Miunrc, Fleet- 
atiee.t. 

Humble, S. Ncwcaatlc iipou-Tyne, .atalioner. 
(Grace and Stedinaii, Biichm«Iaiie. 

Hirat, G. Mancbesler, clothier. (Conte, 
Aiistinfriars. 

Harvey, H. S. Oxfoid-sireet. hosier. fWrenf- 
more and Gee, Uharles-.'.treet, St. Jaines’s- 
square. 

Hewett, J. Mileham, bulclier. (.Vewcomb, 
Ponlar-rovv, Newington-c.nis««.ay. 

Hatneld, W. and Moi(on, J. Sheffield, cutlers. 
(Blakeloek, Serjeant’s-inn. 

Hyde, N. Nns-aii-sticet, Soho, jewellor — 
(CiH-kayne and Towne, Lyon’s-jnn. 

Hazaid, J). Hackney, merchanl. (Tottie,Rieh- 
ardeon and Gauiit, Poultry. 

Hupkiiis,G. and J , St. Phillip and JacoIi.Gloii- 
eeslersliire, (liilbot - inerchiiiils. (Poole, 
Greentieid and Gainlin, Gray Vimi. 

IWey.J, Wylold Court Kaim, Heiilej-upon- 
Thames, Oxioid.farmer. (Eyic aud •.‘ovci- 
dale, Gr<Ly's-iim-s(|iiare. 

Johnaoii, It. Itiiisleiii, Staffordshire, manufac¬ 
turer of r.-ittheiivr,ire. (Baibor, Fetler-laiic. 

Jones, W. Ralcliff-bigliway, grocer. (Cooke 
and W'l ight, Uiiiroln's-inn-fielils. 

Jackson, D. Gena'd-.slrrel, Solio, pictine- 
dealer. (Piiino and Lenis, Cliailntle-streci, 
Fitxroj-siiiiaic. 

Jaokaon, E. I ley, (!loace>.|crHiiire, clothier. 
(Fisher, Itiii;l,]eisbui>. 

Jnrvie, W. G. Pciitoii-plrtre. Newington, Sur¬ 
rey, coal-mfrch,mt. (Gl'.ic(- and SlediiMii, 
Birehin-liiiie. 

Liddard, W. Charlotte-row, BernioniKry, ro.il- 
merchant. (Scott aud Sun, Si. Alijilred’s- 
court 

I,oud, T. Dover, corn-dealer. I.Ai.bnit and 
Uariict, Peck’s-biiiJdings, Trinpk-. 

l,ec».J. Natbbank, Bury, Jianei.stiue, eoltcm- 
spinner. (Hnrd and John-on. Kii-.y,'.- Beneh- 
n,ilk. Temple. 


Lewis, T. and Bevnii, C., High Holborn, 
Middlesex, Iiinn-diapers, (Sw'cef, Stokes, 
and Can, llaeiiigli.ill-sliei't. 

Morns, J. jnn. Sllngo-I.me, St. M.iry-le-boiie, 
Q singe - mnsli r. (Coleiuuii, T\»oe-stieet, 
Spi-fields. 

Maysoii, .1. Kemvii'li, Ciiiiiberliuid, mercer, 
fc'islier, Warnloid-eourt, Tlirogniorloii- 
sirtel. 

Mr.ish, VV., SIraecy, J. H., and Graham, G. E. 
Beniors-sliecl, banUerr. (Goidon, Old 
Hrotid-.-fleet. 

M‘l'iiiiiii('k, J Jubilee-plaee, Coiiiiiiereinl- 
roail, vietiialler. (Benton, l)nioii-.sticet, 
Sontbwuik. 

MaidiilJ, W. Water-lane, Towei-sfreel, brandy 
inmrli,int. (Paterson ,iud Pell, Old Uroad- 
streef. 

Miiyrll, W. Exeter, jewelle,r. (Darke arid 
Michael, Red Lion-squaie, 

A'leboJlt, 11. Uutiiiii, Dcribighshire, apothe¬ 
cary . (Jones, Pnmp-eonrI, Temple. 

Peel, Rnehdalc, iiancashiiv, shoe-denier 
(Hurd aiiQ Johnson, Temple. 

Poor, J, Bristol, victualler, (.loves, Cliaiicery- 
laiie. 

Pi'rks, J. Alonkton-Cnmls-, Suinerselshire, 
coininon-hrewer. (Bridges and Quilter, 
Red Lion-s(|uaie. 

Richards,J. Manehe-ter, cooper. (Adlinglon, 
Gregory and Fnolkiier, Bedlnid-row. 
Hickarda, J. Durslpy, Gloucestershire, clolh- 
inaiinfnctnier. (Hnrdand Johiisoii, King’s 
Benrh-nalk, Temple. 

Houghton, L. Nohle-street, Fo.ster-Iniie, whole¬ 
sale druggist. (Vaiidneom aud Uomyn, 
Bush-lane, Cniiiion-street. 

Rbeppaid, K. M. iloriisey, tavern-keeper. 

(Glyncs, Burr-street, East Smitbfield. 

Ktutl, S.and J. Road-lane, Spotlai]d,Kophdale, 
Lane.ishiie, woolleii-uianufactuieni. (Clay¬ 
ton, New-inn, 

Sanderson, J. Birmingham,victualler. (Battye, 
Chancery-liine. 

Simiiioiis, A. Strand, tailor, (Knight and 
Ty-on, Bas]nghall-.strrrt. 

Sniiih.J.R. North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
s-jiiarc, iiplioNteier. (Brookes, Spur-streel, 
Leieesler-s'iuare. 

Pi.rivenor, II. sen., Scrivenor, H. jun., and 
Wi I'liii, J. Kcntisli-huildin.irH, Soiilhwark, 
liup-t.iciois. (Ware and Voung, Blaekman- 
siict I, Borough. 

Want, G. S. Skinner-street, London, cabinet- 
itiakei. (Rnwlaiiils, Siiffiilk-plai-e, P.ill- 
muli,Enst. 

’Woolletl, J. Puirthwark, tiivern-keeper.— 
(Voung and GiHierl, iVluik-Iane. 

Wallhew, J. Livermiol, linen-diaper. (Black* 
.sloA and flunce, Temide. 

Wren, J. Great TiteMiebl-Btrect, Portlaiid- 
placo, carpeiilcT. (Saunders and Bailey, 
Charlntle-street, Kitsiioy-sqiiaTc. 

Wooding, M. Diicketi-.-treet, glepiiey, Liker. 
(Argill, Whitechiipel-fOad. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


A ppI(»lon, R, J, Hdilcnntes, Y orholure, pi anibpr, 
(Jrlnber 2.1 

Alinuip, W. Wood street, merchant, Oel. .10. 

Asheifoii, .1.1.aiiC!is(er, rsildler, Oelolier is. 

Ableft, Jxiiarc, BiirUrr^hiiry,.mil vel¬ 
veteen llin'iiir.irtiirei, OcIoIj'TO. 

Ilishop, . 1 . W.iiwlok.Rroeei. Oetolirr I. 

live.iH, J. Blackburn, Lanc.isbire, ebapinnn, 
October 2 . 

niuekhiirn,— W. Horne, and J. St.ic:kbou-<c, 
l.ivcrmxil, inerehanis, October l. 

Brer, \V. riyinontli Doelt, Devonshire, iron- 
inoiieer, Oelolwr 2 

Burhaiinn, D. and K, Benn, Liverpool, mei- 
ehants, October 1.1. 

Blown, W. .ind Walter, Bristol, irierchants, 
Octoliei 6. 

niiint,B Coinlnll,optician, Pepleinber 11. 

Cllldcnt^Y. Kristol, iiierciiiiiil, ember 23. 

Chartres, O. S'> inoiir-slrcet, Knslon-sqiiare, 
eo'ifeclioner, Ocl ibet .1. 

Claiko, If. Rio l.aiieiro, merchant, October 1.5. 

Dodd, W.Liveipoid, paper-li.ni^in^-inanulae- 
tiirer, Noveivilirr 6 

Driver, J. and M. Bristol, cabinct-in.iken, 
October 4. 

Dixnn. ]. Ivy Bridge, Dciotishirc, inereliant, 
October 1. 

Dniller, C S. Graeeeliureli-alreet, niercliant, 
November SO. 

Denvill.K. Manchester, wholesale »ri>eer, Oe- 
toiler 13. 

Davies, L. Liverpool, timber-meielMiit, Uet. s. 

Kills, W. LiverpiKil,dr.iper,October l.l 

Fold, W. Black I'rince-rovv, VValwotlh-road, 
linen-draper, Pe;.teii\lierI, 

Forshaw, J. Liverpool, merchant, Oel. l.l. 

Field, T. and John Du Vivicr, of Kingston- 
tipon-Hall,meich,ints, October 12 . 

Oroenway, J. Plymouth Dock, brewer. Sept. 30. 

Green, R. Helbv, Yorkshire, b.inkt‘r, Oel. IJ. 

Uowilt, T. r.iihale, iron-lnnnder. Sept. 2 T. 

Haiigbtoii, T. Liverpool, merchant, Ocl. 6. 

Hill,R. Slafford, sllversinitli, Ocl. C. 

Henrv, J. Sol'b-iu.v, Hampstead-tuail,ieetiller, 
October 12. 

Hill, T. West Smithticld, grocer, Oet. A. 


Humble, M. Liverpool, m - chant, Oet. 6. 

Jones, J. Brecon, malister, Oeiober T. 

Kerby, O. T. Finch-lane, Cornhill.itock-broker, 
September 4. 

lio'iKwnrth, J, Liverpool, joinoi and builder, 
Oeiober il 

Wi'dilv, W. Leeds, linen-draper, Sept,22. 

Aletealfe, J. and J.Joyrs, Upper Ea.st Smith- 
Held, oilmen, .\’ov. M. 

Alessenger, ('. Oxford, cabinet-inaker, Oet. S, 

Muliiie, S. Billir«i-lane, iiierehant, Oet. SO. 

.Miaxtield, T. Salisbury, linen-draper, Oct. 2. 

Nnmsolev, S. Cr,mslcy, Nortnninploiishiie, 
beast-jobber, September <3. 

Peaenpp, T. and M. W’'ilkiusQii, Liverpool, 
meiciiaiits, Oeiober Ifi. 

I’rieliard, R R.'s;eiit-eireuB, dieasing-case- 
iiianiil.ieiiirer, September 18, 

Kaiid,i.ll, K. Tiuro, draper, Cornwall, Sep. 03. 

Reed, T. and J MidUlemas, Newcastle upoii- 
Tyile, mereil.mlB, SepteinlH>i 18. 

Ilieinrd-, J Kxeter, rabine'-maker, Oct. II. 

.Sliaiiiiun, W. Wliitebaven, Cumberland, dra¬ 
per, ,‘'ept .22 

Sander.Min, W. VV. Nicholas.lane, Louibaid- 
street, iiisnraiiee-bniker, Septemliei <8. 

Smilli, J. Bii'tol, stationer, Oeiober 12. 

S.iiidersoii, W. Cork-slrcct, Burlington-gardens, 
tailoi, November 9. 

Sc.itoi!, J., J. Bionk, J. F. and R. Beaton, Hnd- 
derslield, hankers, Novemlier I. 

Upear, J. late of Slielfiehl, s,iw and tile manu¬ 
facturer, Oetoberr. 

Smith, J. Rugby, Waraickshire, eorn-mer- 
eiiaiit, September20 

Todd, U Liverp ol, inerrba'it, October 1.5.' 

Thompson J. and W. Walker, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, drapers, Oeiober 30. 

Thick, C. Ule of Shaftesbury, Dorselthire, 
maltster, October T. 

Tozei, J. Bristol, woollen-draper, Oct. .4. 

Teiinent.J Liverpool, inerehnnl, Sept, 20 . 

Wilks, J. sen. We-th'nise, YorsUhire, tlax- 
-piiiner, November 1.8. 

West, Ann, Hnnliiigdonshire, grocer, Oet, 6. 

VVillis,J .sen. Burley, Yorkshire, flax-spinner, 
Novemlx’r 18. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTILS. 

Sept. 3. Mrs. Henry Wakefield, of a d.aiigiitor. 

4. The lady of Gcoigo Saiidcman, Esii. of a 
daughter. 

5. Tim lady of James Thompson, E°q. of a 

daughter. M 

7. The la.ly of Mr. Wiliams, Red Lion- 
sqnBre,of a son. 

9. Mrs. G. Hamilton, of a daughter. 

ll. Mrs. Gvoige Helder, Enston-.square, of a 
driugliler. 

14 . Mis. T. M. Alsagar, Meeklenbiirgh-squaie, 
of a (laughter. 

iS Mrs. Williamson, of a <on 

17. Mrs. Law, of F.I>-pl!ice, ofadaugh'er. 

19. The lady of J.Liieas, E-q. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 4 At. St. George's, Hanovor-.snu8re, Wm. 
Adair (farter. Esq. to Elizabeth Hyde. 

C. Sir Thos. Read, to Agnes,eldest daughierof 
Ri(‘hard Clogg, Esq. 

7. Peter Johnson, Esq. to Mary, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Wm. Congrev^ Esq. 

9. James W. Cooper, Esq. to Harriet Angelica 
Evans. 

M. John Mitchell, E'li. M. P. to Eliza,eldest 
daughter of John Kliioii, Esq. 


12. Charlo« Cusack, E«(|. (o Mary, youngest 
daughter of Heiny Phillips, Ksq. 

1 . 8 . .l.-imcs Smith, Ksq. to Beatrice, eldest 
diingliler of John Fmeli, Esq. 

M. Patrick Walsh, Esq. to Miss Fiances 
Burns. 

1.5. John Evans, Ksq. to Ma"y Anne, youngest 
daughter of the Rev Dr. Gelbert. 

18. Mr. Robeits, Jolin-slrevt, to Miss Lewes, 

DEATHS. 

Sept 3. Mrs. Biisaiina Morrice. 

.5. WiUiain Wiltshire, Ksq. in the 70th year of 
his .-ige. 

7. 'James Grandson, Ksq. of Camera-street. 
Chelsea. 

13. Sarah, wife of the Rev. 8. BlaekburniOf 
Leonard-house, Aeadeiiw. 

13. Maiy Ann, wife of Thos. Rvan, Esq. of 
Pot tland-place. 

16. William Brunswick,Esq. 

17. Maria Lewes, aged 6.5 years. 

— Henry Power, Ksq. of Dnke-street, 9t. 
James's. 

18 . John Lynch, Ksq. aged 80. 

— Mis. Mary Bush, widow of the late John 
Bnsh, Esq. 

— The Rev. iVilUam Bent]y,CratheTii. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS fCom the 25th of August to the 25lh September, 1824. 



The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of August, was 2 ineli. anA 82 lOOths. 


,8bael»n anA Aitrewsmith, JoWson's-court. Fleet-stnet. 
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EDITOR’S ^^OTICE. 


Correspondents fiequcntly prevent us from replying to them from their not 
stating in tlieir letters the title Of their articles. They mu4 know, if they ever ' 
bestow a thought on the subject, that letters and the articles by which they are 
accompanied must be separated trom each other, and that the editor conse¬ 
quently cannot, after a sliort lapse of time, know to whai particular aiiicleany 
particular letter refers, if the title of tire aiticie be not stuhd. We have, in 
consequence of this neglect, letters before us, at the present moment, to which we 
cannot reply until we ate made acquainted ^ith the articles to which they refer, 
T. M. N. will receive a letter at our publisher's. 

In concluding “ Ali,” last month, seveial hues were omitted by mistake, 
which makes a chasm not only in the sense, but in the story also. We in¬ 
tended to insert it this month, but we are very unwillingly obliged to postpone 
it until our next number. 

Mr. Charles Westmacott’s defence will appear in our next number. W 
have shewn it to the gentleman to whom it is diiected, and if he should makai 
any observations upon it, they sltall appear also. We hope neither of the gim- 
tlemeu are so embittered against the other as to wish to have the last wonl As. 
it is our fixed intention, hovvever, not to become the partizans of any particnlar 
school, of painting or poetry, we shall give both gentlemen an opporiunity Of 
making any further observations .on. the subject of dispifte in the 
number published on the lst> of January, provided these observations be 
brief and exclusively cuutincd to the points which they controvert, "diideed we 
re,rret that a spirit of acrimony should be excited by a subject tbat seems of all 
ottiers most widely removed from the sphtTe of the human, passions. 

The review of “ Wilhelm Menter,” “ Low Life,” “ A journey to j^ortsmouth,*' 
The Natural and Medical Dkteticoa,'' and tJie no^ce of " The College of 
Virginia,” will appear in our next. ; ‘ ■ 

The Sunday Times in its notice of the periodical works of the day, is pleased 
to inform ita readers, or rather to misinform them, fJiat the European Magazine 
and the New Eurupean are twin broihcrs, but that of the two the New 
European is the best. We beg Lave to inform the impudeut Editor of the 
Sunday Times that the ^ew Eutopean is nut the best, for it has had no.exist¬ 
ence for several months, and to that which does nut exist neither the terms 
liettcr nor worse can be applied. We have extinguished the New European, 
and we doubt not of serving such dunces as couduCi the Sunday Times and 
papers of a similar character in the same manner. The interests of hlerature 
require that such duncts should be expelled from the republic of letters like 
the drone width consumes the honey which it labours not to produce. Wlmn 
we call him impiiileiit, we mean to say that il is the height of impudence in 
a writer to affirm that of which lie.kiiow's nolhing—^and surely il the Editor of 
the Sunday Times knew that theNwEuropean h^ been for several months out 
of exisience, he would never venture to assertits superiority over the Eurbpean. 
The very circuiristance of calling the European and the New European ** twin 
brothers,” shews bow much the public should be oh their guard against the 
information and criticisms of certain pubUcatkms. 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES X. KING OF FRANCE. 


Thu duties of a wise and good 
King are the most ardent of all others, 
because the more wisdom he posses¬ 
ses, the more dearly docs he perceive 
what measures arc conducive, not 
only to the happiness of his own 
subjects, but to the general peace of 
mankind; but he cannot perceive 
these measures without pursuing 
them, and endeavouring to realize all 
the blessings which he thinks thc^ arc 
calculated to impart: to remain in¬ 
active and perceive the means of 
doing good 18 certainly to forfat all 
claims to practical goodness; and as to 
that theoretical benevolence which 
rests contented with wishing all men 
well, without attempiiig to co-operatc 
in the promotion of universal happi¬ 
ness, it is tlie more shadow of virtue. 
Whether Charles X. possesses the 
political sagacity of which we speak, 
it is impossible to determine in the 
infancy of his reign; but if we credit 
the French papers, he has never been 
wanting in that constant adherence 
to, and protection of, his particu¬ 
lar friends in all the vicissitudes of 
fortune he has experienced, which 
indicates that kindness and benevo¬ 
lence of heart which, if it do not 
extend to philanthropy, at least pro¬ 
mises all the blessings which may be 
expected to result from patriotic emo¬ 
tions. But a patriot king is a dan¬ 
gerous one, without political sagacity. 
His wish to do good without perceiv¬ 


ing the means, leads him to do evil, 
and therefore it would be pretending 
to the spirit of prophecy to' say 
whether the reign of Charles will be a 
happy one or not. That he will be 
more active than his predecessor, we 
have little doubt, but whether this 
activity will lead to good or evil, to 
order or'disorder, time alone can un¬ 
fold. The following sketch of his life 
we rive from the * Etoilc— 

king—who is destined to con¬ 
sole us under our afflictions—.Charles 
Philip, was born at Versailles on the 
9th of October, 1757, when he re¬ 
ceived the title of the Count d’Artois; 
he was the youngest son of the then 
Dauphin, and was remarkable in his 
early days for the vivacity of his 
spirit. He had the misfortune to 
lose, at a very early age, one of the 
wisest of fathers and the most kind 
of mothers; and this double loss de¬ 
prived him of that advice and autho¬ 
rity so necessary for calming and 
directb g the ardour of his [lassions. 

His education being finished, he 
was married on the 16th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1775, to the Princess Maria The¬ 
resa of Savoy, who was born on the 
.5lst of January, 1756, and therefore 
was a little older than himself. This 
imion produced three chihlren—first 
a daughter, who died in childhood, 
and riso two princes, who received 
the titles of Dukes'd’Angouleme and 
de Berry. His frankness, the amia- 
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bility of his manners, the ranerosity of 
his character, conciliated every one 
who had the honour to approach him. 
It is evident from the correspondence 
of Madame Elizabeth, which has been 
publislied by Count Farrand, what an 
exalted idea this princess enter* 
< tained of her brother. She had per¬ 
ceived in his ardent and sensible mind 
whatever might be expected when a 
proper opportunity should present 
Itself for developing his brilliant 
qualities. 

In 1777, the Count d’Artois paid a 
visit to the western ports, and during 
the American war he repaired to the 
camp of St. Roche, in order to take a 
part in the siege of Gibraltar. Long 
before the period of the revolution, 
this prince gave his decided opinion 
against the projects of the factious, 
who on their part considered him an 
ol)stacIe to the accomplishment of 
their views, and who, consequently, 
made it a point to represent him in 
the most unfavourable light. The 
populace were misled by the most 
absurd rumours, and such was the 
turbulence oflhe public mind on the 
14th of July, 1789, that Louis XVI. 
himself advised his brother to retreat 
for the moment from the impending 
storm. Count d’Artois then parted 
with the princes, his sons, and repaired 
to Turin, where the King of Sardinia, 
his father-in-law, gave him an asylum. 
The following year the prince bad an 
interview at ,Mantua, with the £m- 
peroy Leopold. In 1791 he repaired 
to Worms, with the Prince de Conde 
and the Marshal de firoglio, who were 
received at Brussels by the Arch¬ 
duchess Maria Christiana, and at 
Vienna, by Leopold. Ills interview 
at Pilnitz, 27th August, 1791, with 
the Emperor and the King of Prussia, 
shewed that those sovereigns had be¬ 
gun to concert measures for stopping 
the progress of the revolution, and 
in consequence the Constitutional 
Assembly, and that which followed it, 
made several decrees against this 
prince. His possessions were seized, • 
and the allowance of one million per 
annum, due to hitn by the Constitu¬ 
tion, was w’ithdrawn. Louis XVI. 
was only al^ to give 200,000 francs 
a-ycar for^wlfe support of his two 
nephews at Turin. 

Jf After the death of the king 
(Louis XVI.’', Count d’Artois was 
appointed by Ids brother Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom, lie repair¬ 


ed to St. Petersburgh, where he was 
very handsomely received by the Em¬ 
press Catherine; he then joined his 
brother (Monsieur) at Hamm, and re¬ 
sided successively in different cuiiton- 
inents of Westphalia. Touched by 
the situation of so many Frenchmen 
who had lost every thing in adhering 
to him, the prince (Charles X.1 trans¬ 
mitted to Marshal de Broglio, his 
medals, his diamonds, and even the 
sword of his son, directing him to dis¬ 
pose of these treasures, and to dis¬ 
tribute their produce amongst the 
poorest of the emigrants. It was not 
until the end of the year 1794 that 
the English govemmeW assured the 
prince of a suitable maintenance. 
The following year the prince was 
enabled to repair to England. He 
embarked the 26 th of July, 1795, at 
Cuxhaven, and, after a short stay in 
England, he sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 25th of August, oii board the 
Jason frigate. He was accompanied 
by a great number of Royalists, 
among whom was M. de la Laurencie, 
Bishop of Nantes. They were ac¬ 
companied by 140 transports. But 
the disaster of Quiheron had already 
, taken place, and the tragical fate of 
those emigrants who first landed here 
was known. Monsieur landed at the 
Isle of Dieu, where he received de¬ 
putations from Morbihan. He caused 
a service to be performed for M. de 
Sombreuil and for the other French¬ 
men who had perished near Auray. 
Charrette and StofHet sent deputa¬ 
tions to the prince, and a descent 
was in agitation at NoirMouticr; but 
' the English did not consider it prac¬ 
ticable. On the 29th of September 
thcEnglish anchored atthelsIeofDieu 
with 4,000 troops and 800 Royalists 
Oil board, which were afterwards 
augmented in. number. ' Monsieur 
landed on the 8th of October, and 
proposed to Charrette to join him; 
hut a foreign policy did not then 
allow a French prince to place him¬ 
self at the head of Vendee. The 
Isle of Dieu was in consequence eva¬ 
cuated in a very short time, and 
Monsieur was carried back to England. 

Here the ancient palace of the 
kings of Scotland, called Holyrood 
House, was assigned for his residence; 
and it was in this asylum that the 
prince passed some years, together 
with a few Frenchmen wlro were de¬ 
voted to him. M. de Conzie, Bishop 
of Arras, and the Baron de Roll, en- 
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joyed the greatest share of his confi¬ 
dence. In 1799 Mbndeur went to 
London, where he received conraiu- 
nications from the Royalists of Brit¬ 
tany; he did not return to Edin¬ 
burgh till after the signing of preli¬ 
minaries of the treaty of Amiens, and 
he repaired again to London on the 
renewal of hostilities. When the 
Abb(5 Edgeworth escaped from France, 
he repaired to the prince, and passed 
a weeit with him at Edinburgh. When 
at London, Monsieur received the 
French refugees with the greatest 
kindness; he assisted at the services 
at the French chapel, and visited the 
establishments of tne Abbe Carron. 

We might well apply to this excel¬ 
lent prince what Bossuet said of the 

S reat Condd—“The hour of God 
as arrived, the hour so long expect¬ 
ed, the hour so long desired, the hour 
of compassion and of grace. With¬ 
out being admonished, by sickness, 
without being pressed by time, be 
performs what he had meditated under 
the influence of a wise religion, which 
always regulated his conscience. He 
conforms, with Christian humility, to 


dlls decision; and nobody has ever 
doubted his good iiuth.” It was at 
this very time that Monsirar gave his 
entire confidence to a distinguished 
ecclesiastic, who was formerly mi¬ 
nister of St. Sulpice, and who now oc¬ 
cupies an eminent see in the cfaureh 
of France. Wc have dius witnessed 
this prince’s fidelity to all the practi¬ 
cal parts of religion, and who, as it 
was also said of the great Cond^, is 
seriously engaged in conquering him¬ 
self ! Prayers, good example, works 
of Christian charity, will display all 
that remains to so noble a character; 
and even foreigners cannot help being 
struck with the profound attention 
paid by this prince to all pious exer¬ 
cises, and his exemplary exactitude in 
fulfilling the minutest dudes pf the 
church. It is in this manner that 
Monsieur did honour to his misfor¬ 
tunes, that he rendered them useful 
to heaven,* and prepared himself in 
silence to accomplish the views that 
Providence has assigned to him. 

• Whether any thing earthly can he uwfnl 
tn heaven i», in our opinion, a poeitinn which 
0911 never be proved. Eo.- 


OX THE GENIUS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Wf. had wrilten a long essay on the 
genius of Pope, but we found our 
space would not admit of its insertion 
this month. We shall, therefore, con¬ 
fine ourselv^ to a brief view of Mrs. 
Ilemans' poetic genius. It has lately 
become a fashionable theory among 
those whom we deem to be superficial 
writets, and superficial thinkers, that 
learning is a dangerous auxiliary to a 
poetic mind, that the more the poet 
thinks for himself, and the less he stu¬ 
dies, the more simple, chaste, and na¬ 
tural will be'bis productions; but 
which of those unlettered -poets has 
ever produced any thing that can lay 
a just claim to immortality, or what 
is there in acquired knowledge that can 
mar the cflbrts of original genius. It 
is not to the writer of genius, but to 
the dunce, that learning will be ap in¬ 
jury ; for an original mind will disre¬ 
gard authority, however imposing it. 
may appear, unless the sentiments and 
opinions which it advances be in har¬ 
mony with truth and nature. What¬ 
ever wants this harmony, it instantfy 
rejects, and consequently retains only 
what is worth retaining; whereas, the 
dunce makes no distinction,but mix¬ 


ing up the good with the bad, the 
bright creations of intellect with the 
dreams of dulness, stores his mind 
with principles and notions which are 
not only at variance with each other, 
but at variance with truth. Learning 
becomes, therefore, the source of all 
his errors, while; to the man of genius, 
it is the source of all his knowlmge. 

These observations peculiarly ap¬ 
ply to Mrs. Hemans. Intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Canioens, Met^tasio, 
Felicaja, Pastorini, Lope de Vega, 
Francisco Manuel, Della Casa, Cor- 
iielio Bentivoglio, Quevedo, Juan do 
Tarsis, Torquato Bernardo, Tasso, 
Petrarca, Pietro Bembo, Lorenzini, 
Gessner, Chaulieu, Garcilaso de Vega, 
and in being acquainted with these, 
it is nevertheless to observe, that 
she is acquainted with all the lan¬ 
guages in Europe worth being ac¬ 
quainted with; she still breathes not a 
sentiment, or gives expression to an 
emotion that savours of pedantry, that 
savours of scholastic acquiremeuts, or 
the lima labor ac mora. We do not 
say that she is practically unac¬ 
quainted with the Hum labor, but wc 
say that she has the art to conceal hec^ 
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art; that all tlie e£Pusions of her pen, 
whether they be the productions of 
study, or the emotions of instinct, 
wear no other vesture than the vesture 
of nature. In the mass of knowledra 
which she has acquii'cd, it cannot be 
doubted that she has frequently waded 
through unnatural associations and 
comiuon place duincss; but her own 
productions'prove they have exercised' 
no influence over her judgment and feel¬ 
ings. So far from chilling the ardour, 
or sullying the purity of'the feelings 
which-she derived from nature ante¬ 
cedent to her pursuits after acquired 
knowledge, her original ardour is ren¬ 
dered more chaste, and her purity of 
feelings more reflaed than if she had 
always remained under the dlind 
guidance of whal is called nature by 
our modern schools of poetry. In 
sooth, their boasted nature is only 
ignorance, for nature has only im¬ 
parted to us the seeds of knowledge, 
and of expanded perception ; but if 
the soil in which these seeds are 
planted be neglected and remain un¬ 
cultivated, it will, like the most luxu¬ 
riant soils of the earth which wc 
inhabit, prpduce only the rankest and 
foulest weeds. It is genius only that 
ought to be cultivated; for to educate 
a dunce is to feed a swine with pearls, 
wliich atford no nourishment, because 
they are not natural to the beast, and 
it is equally the same with the learned 
dunce. 

Feeling is the soul of genius; but 
feeling can be imparted by no human 
effort. Tell a man, who has neither 
heart, nor soul, nor feeling, nor sym¬ 
pathy, that he would be much hap¬ 
pier if he would feel like a man of 
feeling, and sympathize like a man of 
syrapatliy, tell him that it would im¬ 
part pleasures which neither the eye 
of insensibility can see, nor his ear 
can ear, neither can it enter into his 
heart, and yet what advantage does he 
derive from your instruction. What 
avails i1 to talk to him about feeling, 
when he cannot feel. You might as 
well talk to a blind man about co¬ 
lours : of all your definitions and dis¬ 
tinctions of shades, he knows nothing. 
It is just as idle a task to attempt to 
make a dunce a man of distinguished 
talent: no human eiroit can change 
the nature of things. “ Send a goose 
to Dover, and he'll come a goose 
oyer,” by whomsoever it was ex¬ 
pressed, is certainly the expression 


of a man who was no goose himtolf; 
it is the expression of a man who 
knew human nature better than Hcl- 
vetius. But wherein was Helvetius 
deceived >—Certainly in mistaking the 
source of human ^nius. lie ima¬ 
gined that, if children were brought 
up alike, instructed alike, placed always 
in the same situation, accustomed to the 
same scenes, convei-sant with the same 
modes of life, and accustomed to tl\e 
same habits, they would all evince the 
same talent, and prove that no such 
thing existed as original genius; but 
he forgot that men differ originally in 
degrees of sensibility; that the scene 
which affects one man, will have no 
influence on another; and that conse¬ 
quently, he can never enter into that 
association of ideas which occupies the 
mind of him who not only perccive-s, 
but is affected by the scene. Mrs. 
Ilemans, then, owes much to nature, 
but more to her Own study and appli¬ 
cation. The same study and applica¬ 
tion would have no doubt made fools 
or fanatics of others; but she possess¬ 
ed a mind fitted to receive all the fine 
impressions, chaste emotions, and 
more delicate perceptions o'f the philo¬ 
sopher and the poet. W uat represen¬ 
tation of innocence was ever more 
happily imagined—what more deli¬ 
cately and poetically expressed, than 
the following dirge of a child: 

No bitter tears for thee be shod, 

BIo.ssoin of being ! seen and gone ! 

With flowers iilone we strew thy bed, 

O blest departed one I 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 

Hlu-shed into dawn, and passed away. 

Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt bad power 
To .stain thy cherub soul and form ! 

Clos’d is the soft ephemeral flower 

That never felt a .storm ! ^ 

The sunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that It knew from birth to death. 

Thou wort so like a form of lighl, 

That heaven benignly called thee hence, 
Ere yet the world could breathe one 
blight 

O’er thy sweet innocence : 

And thou that brighter home to bless 
Art passed with all thy loveliness. 

Ob hadst thou still on earth remain’d, 
Vi.sion of beauty, fair us brief. 

How soon thy brightne.s.s had been stain’d 

With passion,Hir with grief! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies. 

We rear no marble o’er thy tomb, 

No sculptured image there shall mourn. 
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Ah ! fitter far the vernal bloom 
Such dwellinfr to adorn. 
Frajfrnnce and flowers and rews must Iw 
7’Jit‘ only emblems meet for thee. 

Tliy grave shall ben blessed shrine ; 
Arlufu’d with iialiiie’s brightest wrcalh, 
E.ich glowing season shall combine 
Its incense there to breathe ; 

And oft u|)on the midnight air 
Shall viewless hurji.s be iiinrniuring there. 
And oh ! sonietimos in visions blest, 
Sweet spirit, visit our repose, 

And bear from thine own world of rest 
Some balm fur hiiniiiu woes. 

Wliul form more lovely could be given 
Thau thiiie to messenger of heaven V' 

It is thought by many, that pliilo* 
sophy is not less hostile to the genuine 
spirit of poetry tlian learning; but 
w'hero was tlierc ever a finer confuta¬ 
tion of this opinion, than in the fol¬ 
lowing description of absent reason 

“ Oil whiil is nature’s strength? Iheva- 
eant ej e 

r«y mind de-erted halh a dread veidy. 

The wild dcIirioOs laughter ot despair, 
The inirili of piiiviizv'—seek an answer 
there! 

Turn not away, though pity’s cheek grow 
pale, 

Close not thine ear against their awful 
talc. 

They ndl Ihe.c, reason wandering from 
the ray 

Of faith, the blazing pillar of her way. 

In the niid-daiktiess ol the stoimy wave 
Forsook the struggling soul she could not 
save. 

W'eep not, sad moralist, o’er desert plains 
ytrew’d with the wrecks of graiideur— 
mouldering fanes— 

Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’er- 
f,rowii— 

And regal cities, now the serpent’s own : 
i:ailh has more awful ruiiLs —one lust 
mind 

Whose star is quench’d, hath lessons for 
niankijiil 

Of ileeper import, than encti prostmle 
dome 

Mingling its marble with the dust of 
Rome.”—p. 17 

“ Spirit dethroned, and check'd in mid 
career, 

Sun of tlie morning, exiled from thy 
sphere, 

Tell ns thy tale! percliance thy nice was 
run 

With seieiicp in the chariot of the sun: 
Free as the winds the path of space to 
sweep. 

Traverse the untrodden kingdoms of the 
deep, 

And search the laws ilmt nature’s springs 
fontronl; 

E. M. October^ 1824 , 


There tracing all— «ave Him who guide* 
the whole. 

Haply thine ej’e its ardent glance had 
cast 

Through lb« dim shades, the portals of 
the past ; 

By the hright lamp of lliought thy core 
liiid i(‘d, 

From tile far beacon-liahts of ages fled. 
The rt**pibs of time exploring to retrace 
Tbe glorious march of many a vanish’d 
ratx!. 

Or did thy power pervade the living 

Till its deep chords became instinct with 
live, 

Silenc’d all meaner notes, and swcll’d on 
high • 

Full and alone their mighty harmony, 
While woke each passion irem its cell 
prolound 

And nalions started at Ih’ electric sound ? 
Lord of the Ascendant! what avails it 
now, 

Though bright (he laurels wav’d upon thy 
lirow ? 

What, though thy nurae, through distant 
empires heard. 

Bade the heart bound, as doth n battle- 
word ? 

Was it for ihh thy still unwearied eye 
Kept vigil with the w'utch-lires of the sky, 
To make the.secrets of all ages thine. 

And coniiiiuiie with majestic thoughts 
that shine 

O’er time’s long shadowy pathway? 
Ilalli tiiy mind 

.Sevcrwl its lone, dominions from man¬ 
kind 

For this —to woo their homage ? Thou 
bast sought 

.411, save the wisdom with Salvation 
fraught— 

Won every wreath, but (hat which will 
not die. 

Nor aught neglected save eternity. 

And did all fail thee, <&o. 

• • • • • 

Lift the dread veil no further! bide, oh 
hide 

The bleeding form, the couch of suicide— 
The dagger grasp’d in death—the brow, 
the eye 

Lifeless, yet stamp’d with rage and agony; 
The soul’s dark traces left in many a line 
Grav’d on hts mien who died ‘ and made 
no sign!’ 

Appi-oach not, gaze not, lest thy fever’d 
biain 

Too deep the image of despair retain. 
Angels of sliinilier!—o’er the midnight 
hour 

Let not such visions claim unhallow’d 
power, 

Lest the mind sink with terror, and above 
See but the Avenger’s arm. forgot th’ 
Atouer’s love,’’—p. IS. 

O Q 
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We have seen many attempts to 
impose on tlio literary credulity of the 
public, by speculators iti the great 
mart of literature; but the editor of the 
European Review is at once the most 
consummate dunce, and the most jru- 
pudent pretender that ever came be¬ 
fore our critical attention. Wc have 
had occasion to be, svhat, no doubt, 
some of our readers may consider, too 
severe upon Mr. Christopher North; 
but wc regret, that we cannot iulfii 
our diit 3 ^s guardians of public taste, 
without being intinitcly more severe 
upon the quack c<btor of the Euro¬ 
pean Review. Christopher North has, 
considerable pretensions to style and 
language, however great his absurdity 
in thought, conception, and combina¬ 
tion of ideas; but here we have a lite¬ 
rary quack (we really do not wish to 
be abusive, but we know of no term 
that nioie properly designates this 
literary trader,) who is a pedant in 
expression, and a dunce in concep¬ 
tion. He is eternally swaggering, 
eternally pluming himself in the vast 
and mighty project which he has iin- 
devtdkeii, and the migliticr talents 
which he brings forward to accomplish 
it. Materiem superabat opus. 

Pojie tells US to “ drink deep, or 
taste not the Pierian spring but we 
really think that Pope’s obscivation 
«an ajiply only to men of genius and 
natural poners. The more little, 
affiected, contracted, and superficial 
minds drink at the well of literature, 
the more intoxicated tliey become; 
for nature having formed their intel¬ 
lectual optics for the mere observation 
of the superficies of being, the mo¬ 
ment they attempt to go btyoud the 
surfatc, and leizc the spirit, they are 
instantly bewildered in an intellectual 
chaos. Darkness throws over them 
h°r dusky uianTlc, and plunges them 
into the guljih of embryo and abor¬ 
tion, 111 a word, the tegri somnia 
vam. 

Quite urravel all the reasoning thread, 
And hang some cuiious cobweb in its 
stead. 

Such a cobweb, and cobweb-maker, 
is the editor of tlie European Re- 
view, ffo. 17, Westliouni Terrace. 
BavswateII, Millrnaii’s Row, Lon- 
DON, or if you would liavc a “ moke 


nETAii.ED” (we borrow the expres¬ 
sion from the title to one of his own 
grand divisions, or subdivisions, or 
sub-subdivisions of the mighty work 
which he conducts) account of this 
maamfictMil disfienser of intellectual 
light, we must inform ydu that he is 
Mr. Wai.krr, GKJS'KRAa. x.iti:uahy 
DiREr.'1'ori of the European Review. 
But let us stop for a moment to in¬ 
quire what is the office of this General 
Literary Director? (the woid smells of 
quacking.) He is not editor, be it 
known to you, gentle reader, for he 
tells us that Mr. Scott is editor of the 
English edition. If Ihcu Mr. Walker 
be tlie diiector, how ridiculous it is to 
call Mr. Scott editor. To make the 
most of him, he can only be the sha¬ 
dow of an editor, for every thing is 
directed by that magin loquens pedant, 
Mr. Walker, General Literary Direc¬ 
tor of the European Review. We 
suspect that Mi. Walker is not the 
same man at the festive board, that he 
is in the closet, and that he is better 
versed in the arts of persuasion, than 
in those of observation and diction. 
In a w'ord, we think he is a literary 
Jack-ketch in company; but tliat all 
his arls and tricks fail him when he 
attempts to exercise the same talent 
upon paper. If this w’ere not the 
case, would so many gentlemen, na¬ 
tives us we]] as foreigners, lend tlieir 
names to a production of which he was 
either director or editor. Is it not 
throwing jicarls before swine—is it not 
a humiliation to, and a degradation of, 
genius to see articles of merit placed in 
il'.e hands of a man who nidi's their 
Direct, and sullies their lustre by his 
own stupid ravings, and pedantic 
swaggering. O Genius, what has be¬ 
come of lliee, when the taltuts of all 
Europe are submitleil to the care and 
direction of a pedant!!! But is it 
really a fact, tliat all the writers, 
whose uaiiie'i are so formally an¬ 
nounced, and classed together us spe¬ 
cifically as if they were so many dis¬ 
tinct tribes of animals, are actual con¬ 
tributors lo the European Review? 
We are happy to say they arc not; 
and that wc derive our knowledge of 
tlie fact from a source that cannot he 
controverted, namely, the internal 
evidence of Uie work itself. The Ge¬ 
neral Literary Director gives us the 
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names of thirty-two contriliutors in his 
first uimiber; and yet, niiliappily, 
there are only nmotcen aiticle-s j 'rtly 
originnl pa|)ers,aijd partly cniical una- 
lysisof books, and ini he second nuni- 
l)er,he gives in a list ol tiruty-beven coii- 
tribiitors on original subjects, five on 
scientific report*', and allude,* to a liost 
of other writers, whose names, for very 
sagacious reasonr, he doeiris il proper 
toconced; and yol there are, in the 
very iiuudjer m which tlicir names are 
annonneed, but fi Keen original articles, 
and ftmr reviews, and not a single 
scientific rejwrt, though he tolls us, at 
the end of his prospectus, or wilroduc- 
tion, or whntevei it sltonhl b*- called, 
that “ in addition to ilie nmnes of the 
contributor-:, for part If, m iuntick; 
UFroRTs givf'ii in a pici.cr’i’ig page, 
we b.rve uov to add tho^' :A M. 
Dcpping an ! M. IV’ialt'* Eina.” lieio 
then we I'l.o sorcii < loincnt writers 
on Geioniifie, iLp'j.ti, or more propeilv, 
seven eniinr'Ot scK.nldie rvipoiter's, 
whose uii,fo:i iL’, • ns c.niiK't [U'od.icc 
one soht, ly iej,.o;', i.lher on the 
sciences or any other snl ject; and 
yet we arc pompously toid, tliat llu; 
persons appoitiied !■) furnish thevj 
literary reports, are '‘-'1 Cluules Di.jnn, 
sneinhei of tiic Aerdeiii ,• of Scimiccs; 
M. Hoilicig; L,]. .iou'iVay; M. Koch, 
•prolessor at fhe lioyal I'ci.ool of Ap¬ 
plication ; M. Kay, and the two gcii- 
llemen wlio.se names were subse¬ 
quently added. Sn.ely it did not re¬ 
quire a member of llie Academy of 
Sciences to tell us that there was an 
“ approaching publication announced 
of the History of Burgundy, by M. dc 
Burante, one of the co-operators of tiic 
Huiojican lleview.” A school-boy 
could furnish more infonnatioh^f this 
nature, without leaving Peele’s Coffee¬ 
house, than the entire contents of the 
European Review. And yet we are 
told with the most solemn gravity, 
tlMit, “ as those reports have no de- 
pendance on national peculiarities, as 
each must embrace the progress of the 
science to which it relates in all coun¬ 
tries, it was immaterial to what coun¬ 
try their contributors belonged: their 
peculiar fitness will be disputed by 
none." Surely so senseless an obser¬ 
vation never issued before from the 
Editor, or General Literary Director 
of a review, not only because he gives 
no report whatever, either of his own 
or of these gentlemen, but because, if 
he even did, he could not suppose for a 


moment, that his English readers were 
so stupid as to render it necessary to 
inform them that it made no matter 
whether a ra-ittcr of fact was reported 
by a [''rcuchman or an Englishman, 
provided it was reported faithiully. 
But our General Litomry Director 
loves to deal in tmisms; lie loves to 
tell us what we know already as well 
as himscir. Bid unhappily, though 
what he expresses is not wortli express¬ 
ing, he cannot exnrC'S it without 
making il still more worthless by his 
pedantic attempts at producing effect, 
and giving an air of importance to 
“ trifles light as air.” Whate.ver he 
tells you is eitlic-r a common-place 
truism, or a ilowiirig'ut absurdity. Tn 
,1he lines which we have just quoted, 
he tells us that, “ tliese reports have 
no dopendance on national peculiari¬ 
ties,” I'.l'glit he not as well fell us, 
that they weie not made of wood? 
But v/lial, does he uif.m by saying 
that “ each mud embrace the,progress 
of tile science to v/li.cb it relates in all 
coiinfrics?’’ 'J'ais sentence is so ob¬ 
scure, that we cannot uudeisland it in 
the fiisl place 5 and infh- rccond.the 
small poition of it lli.-i can be umlor- 
ptood is perfectly eiri'iicous; for so far 
from ca'h report cmbr-cui”; the pro- 
CTcss of the sciciv e tn which u relates, 
tlieie is not a single icport in the en¬ 
tire of it that embraces any thing of 
the kind, either “in all countries” or 
in any country. The worst of it is, 
that there is not a report at all, except 
iu tlie first numlier: at least, there is 
none in the second; and we hadjiot 
curiosity enough to look at a third. 
M. Dupin then, and his colleagues, 
have been turned out of < fiiec by the 
General J.itcrary Director j and surely, 
if they ever cngagetl in such an office, 
they iirought themselves on a level 
with Mr. Walker. 

We have already observed that tlio 
names of forty-two contributors are an¬ 
nounced in the second number of this 
review, and that those forty-two gen¬ 
tlemen, who stand so high in the re¬ 
public of* letters, have been able to 
produce only fifteen original articles. 
Besides these articles, there are, it is 
true, four reviews; but these are by 
aniinymous writers, it being accord¬ 
ing to theopinion of the General Lite¬ 
rary Director, “ inconsistent with the 
interests of literature and the reader to 
communicate their names.*’ "We 
really cannot perceive how a reader 
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could suffer by being told the name 
of the author whose production lie was 
perusing. The Kuropean Review has 
another great advantage in consistency 
But why call a work consisting almost 
entirely of original papers, or at least 
containing only four reviews, by the 
appellation of the Euro])ean Review ? 
In fact it is from begining to end a 
jumble of inconsistencies; a part of 
the first number consists of extiacts 
taken from the magazines of the last 
month; so that we aie made to pay 
twice for the same articles. The forty - 
two contributors whose names are an¬ 
nounced must surely spend most of 
their time alccp if they cannot fill up 
this little publication without l.oirow¬ 
ing (rorn the periodicals of the day. 
That these extracts, however, were 
not made from any original plan is 
evident, Ironr their being omitted in 
tlic second number, a proof that rjo 
plan was ever fixed upon in conduct¬ 
ing this work. The Cencral Literary 
Director liado nly one plan in contem¬ 
plation, and that was that no idaii 
was necessary provided be got the. 
names of several eniineut literary cha¬ 
racters as contributors to the work. 
With these names prefixed to its con¬ 
tents, he imagined it would sell, what¬ 
ever stuft it was composed of, or how¬ 
ever glaring and palpable were its in- 
consistencies. It is accordingly a 
jumble of the niost stupid and pe¬ 
dantic stuff that wc have ever seen 
put together. 'Tran.slaltons from fo¬ 
reign work.s are called original papers, 
and those translations contain not 
only the original French idiom, but 
completely mistake the meaning of 
the original. We are told, for instance, 
that “ Hecren at Gottingen is pub¬ 
lishing under the title of h!s worA.v, 
all his compendia, and four thick vo¬ 
lumes fill of ideas about ancient Iiis- 
tory.” Whoever understands what 
we have maiked in italics is certainly 
more “ full of ideas" tlian we ara 
Such is the review which we are told 
will be a concentration of the opinions 
of the persons who are “ mort d.stin- 
guislied througliout Europe!” We 
have no hesitation to prophesy that it 
will not long continue to be tlie torus 
of any opinions either goivl or bad. 
In the prospectus we are told that it 
will contain “ a seveie criticism of 
those works which have appeared 
during the month,” anil yet there are 
in the two first numbers only (cn 


Iwoks reviewd. i^Indeed the pro¬ 
spectus was altogether as fine a speci¬ 
men of the art of sinking, as fine a 
specimen of pedantic composition as 
ever was written, “ Tliat noble inde¬ 
pendence,” says the writer, or General 
Literary Director, which reigns over 
the classic land of liberty wdll be ap- 
jihed to all the subdivisions of O’lr 
work, to the accounts of new disco¬ 
veries, to the sketches of theniaiuieis 
of nations and of men, to the literaiy 
analysis, to the principles of the 
sciences analysed, to moral and poli¬ 
tical views. Such is the vast plan 
which we have adopted, such is the 
light rei|uired by the actual state of 
knowledge diffused over this ancient 
Europe, which has civilized the 
world.” 

Here we have professions without 
a profession; for there is not a par¬ 
ticle of meaning nor a particle of truth 
in the entire passage. In the first 
jilace, how is it possible to apply 
“ noble independence” to all the sub- 
divnsiniis of a work in which there arc 
no subdivisions w'hntover. Surely tin: 
General Literary Director does not 
know what a subdivision means when 
he applies the term to the accounts of 
new discoveries, to tlie sketi'hes of the 
manners of nations and of men, to the 
lite,rary analysis, &c. &:e. If thc.se be 
subdivisions, can he point out the di¬ 
visions of whicli they form parts? 
But as we know he cannot, we shall 
pass by this absurdity, and tell iiiin 
that if ihey even did form subdivisions, 
the *' noble independence” of which 
he speaks could not he applii'd to 
them; for what has independence to 
do with “ new discoveries, principles 
of sciences analysed,” &c. ? We can 
see no relation between indcpeudcnce 
and a new discovery, or any possibility 
of applying one to the ether ; yet 
this application of things cannot be 
applied to what is called “ the vast 
plan" which he has adopted. It would 
appear that the plan of this magazine 
was fomed by some other General 
Literary Director and adopted by -Mr. 
Walker. But unhappily it is a plan 
which whether formed or adopted by 
him, consists only in proposing to 
effect w'hat is utterly impracticable; 
and yet tins absurd, impracticable plai, 
is called “ the light required by the 
actual state of knowledge diffused 
over thi.s ancient Europe.” 'Ibis is 
light with a vengeance; this is ex 
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h(ce dat'efulMen. Wc always ima¬ 
gined that ignorance stood more in 
need of light than knowledge; but it 
seems that Mr. Walker’s light suits 
only those ^vllo are enlightened 
already. It is a blaze of a purer and 
#iiviner flame than has been hitherto 
imparted to the intellectual optics of 
the literary or scientific world. But 
let us speak seriously: the European 
lleview is, in our opinion, under the 
direction of the inosl arrant pedant, 
the most ignorant pretender to litera¬ 
ture, which this or any other country 
ever produced. “ On the cover of 
every number,” he says, “ of the 
journal we shall give the names of the 


literary persons who monthly co-ope¬ 
rate in the work.” So then a lite¬ 
rary work, that is published only 
once a month, and contains no article 
that relates to one day of the month 
more than another, is called a 
**journnl.^ But where there is no 
end to absurdity, it is an endless task 
to expose it all. We shall, therefore, at 
present nwrcly say that* there is not 
one sensible, rational sentence in the 
prospectus to this work, from begin¬ 
ning to end, and) that we are prepared 
to defend this assertion against its 
forty-two contributors 

Eoitok. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the European 
Magazine. 

Though the name of Goldsmith 
ranks deservedly high on the roll of 
literary fame, yet his autliority as a 
philosopher and moralist, is by no 
means unquestionable. Reasoning 
was, indeed, not his forte,—that is, 
reasoning upon those happy possibi¬ 
lities of human improvement, which 
it is the business of philosophy to 
explain and render feasible. From 
the acuteness of his observation, he 
could paint most faithfully -the scenes 
of life as it is, but he generally fails 
when attempting to point out what 
his original ought to be. lie could 
sympathise svith all, but none could 
he advise,—nor, fortunately for his 
fame, did he often attempt to do so, 
otlierwise than as a correct representa¬ 
tion of incidences might, like expe¬ 
rience, have the effect of instructing. 
Flis Essays, however, tlie most pre¬ 
ceptive of his minor works, have 
come into considerable repute; Imt 
rather, I believe, from the eloquence 
of his recitals, and the beautiful pro¬ 
priety with which he selected or 
invented incidents, to illustrate such 
remarks as might fall from him, than 
from any profound insight into the 
more serious of those subjects upon 
which he has ventured to be didactic. 
Yet among all the false argument 
which the Essays abound, there is 
nothing that appears to be so bare- 
facerl a sophism, and still (from the 
chaiacter of the writer) so deeply 
pernicious in its tendency, os the fol¬ 


lowing sentence. It is from a treatise 
on education, and is introduced to 
demonstrate the superior advantage of 
public over private tuition. 

“ It is tiue, a child is early made 
acquainted with some vices in a 
school; but it is better to know these 
vdictt a boy, than to be first taught 
them when a man : for their novelty 
then may have irresistible charms. ’’ 

Now, to bring this theory within 
arm’s-length of refutation, wc raii't 
first come at the author’s meaning. 
What, then, are these school-taught 
vices here alluded to ? Setting aside the 
habitual misanthrophy, (he unrulincss, 
the low cunning, and the spint of jea¬ 
lousy, which are engendered by the 
custom of tearing children from their 
family as soon as it becomes dear to 
them, and placing them under men, 
who, having no affection for their 
pupils, can govern them only by 
tyranny, (to elude which, of course, 
every artifice will be resorted to,) and 
among a set of little wretches already 
so far corrupted, as to hold bashfulncss, 
stupidity, and humanity, cowardice; 
and to conceive of virtue no more tlian 
that it n.nst exist in outwitting either 
their master or each other; setting 
aside those vices,—for unless taught 
to the boy, they would never be known 
by the irmn,—-the three most perni¬ 
cious ones to which novelty too often 
gives “ irresistible charms " for the 
age of puberty, are gaming, drinking, 
and an excess even more injurious 
than the latter, both to nations and to 
individuals. No duubt, it is this. 
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particularly, or perlmps this at 

'Whidi llii; Doctor’s observation is 
pointed ; but it hapyxins, unfortunately 
for his hypotlicsia iiiicl for the worki, 
that m one of thetii nil is capable of 
beiii" so prematurely enjoyud as to 
blunt the edge of appetite. Indeed, 
were such antiripdiou possible, ‘•the 
charms of novelty " would surely be 
as ” irresistible” to a child, as to” one 
whose reasoning powers were niore 
fully unfolded than they could have 
been in tlie state of iniancy. But it 
is not possible. In gambling, the 
incentive to play is not avarice, but a 
love of excitement—-the excitement of 
danger,—such as he who jstakes upon 
one cast of the dice every shillinsr and 
every shilling’s wnrtli he has. A 
schoolboy has no opportunity of 
throwing himself into peril ot this 
vital docription ; the halfpence, or 
the marblts. that he chuck.? or shoots 
for, may, perhaps, habituate him to 
the amusement of risking a solid bone 
for a shadow, hut (hey can give liira 
no idea of that moi bid and madden¬ 
ing thrill of cxpcctaiioii, so clreadlully 
delightful to the games!or. '/'/lij, 
then, is at all events “a pleasure to 
come,” and with all the attraclions 
of untried enjoyment. Damkenness, 
also, is not to be fore^tall^xl in its 
effects, by even the most depravr-d of 
serainaiies. It is not in (lieiidtuieof 
a young and unvitiated palate to relish 
the artificial flaiour of furinenttd 
liquors; and such boys ns do indulge 
in excesses of this description are ac¬ 
tuated rather by perverseness and 
bravado, or an ambition ot apeing their 
elders, than by any predilection tor 
the vinous poison. It may be said 
that there is greater likelihood of a 
child’s becoming addicted to strong 
drink at home : but the lacihty of bis 
obtaining them tliers,—nay, the im¬ 
portunity with which they are often 
thrust upon him,—is itself enough to 
create an indifference, if not an utter 
distaste for them. At a boarding 
school, the case is widely different. 
The smuggling a bottle of wine into 
the premises is an achievement—in¬ 
ferior only to that of emptying it: 
and thus, diough the gratification of 
inebriety can not be .so early expe¬ 
rienced, the taste is gradually cor¬ 
rupted into an agieeiiient—^an ac¬ 
quiescence, as itwcie—witli intoxica¬ 
ting draughts: until habit is mistaken 
for necessity, and the grape, so far 


from being less iuvitfhg than when 
its first bloom was on it, bccoiins 
every day more luscious, till at length 
its charin', are irresi^tihle.” Who 
ever receded from the gaming or the 
guzzling tabic, before he had lost 
liiL.se—whetliir of health I'r propertM 
—at It list what could never bp, regasuOT 
even though it wore not all he over 
had possessed? And if early imitation 
in these depravities bn solittK: to the 
credit of public education, surely the 
precocity of sexual seiv.ualism w’hioh 
that species of education gives rise 
to, is incomparably more ruinous to 
the interests of mankind, and must 
therefore be held as even a stronger 
argument against the system thus oc- 
ca.sioniiig it. It is true that the Irish 
essayist has recommended no more 
than au acquaintance witli vice—a 
knowledge of it—but he cannot have 
been ignorant lliat the knowdedgo of 
evil is tanfamouTit to the practice, 
of it, where there is any thing 
like allurement. It w as not the tree 
of <tood and evil hoiu which Adam 
was torbiilderi to oat, but it was 
the tree of kno^lt:d"C ot good and 
mil, and the prohibition says vo- 
himes on the daugcr of man’s know¬ 
ing how to ar. 'i'o urge that since 
the information must at some time 
be imparted, it is no matter how 
eatly, is not less unreasonable than 
it would have been in the Romans 
to .say of their gladiators’ children, 
“ Oh they muit furenfter contencl 
with wild beasts.—lot some be turned 
in upon their cradles.” For, as I have 
just now made, ajipcar, to he in¬ 
formed is to be tempted, and to be 
templed in the inlantine weakness 
of reason, most certainly is to yield. 
There is no baby Hercules now-a- 
days whose mind can grasp the ser¬ 
pent Vice ,aBd strangle it; and the 
sure consequence of exposing a young 
creature to so tremendous an antago¬ 
nist, i.s unresisting subjection, if not 
utter destruction, and a total incapa¬ 
city of all future effort. To enter 
fully upon this (larticular department 
of the subject, important as it is to 
every parent and child, would never¬ 
theless be injudicious in a periodical 
miscellany, who.se readers may be as 
various as its contents; for much of what 
it behoves a preceptor to know, must 
he carefully concealed from his pu¬ 
pil. The latter has but to move by 
-the guidance of the fwmer—not to 
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enter into his principles of Conduct; 
and it may be doubted whether half 
as much evil can arise from ignorance 
in manhood, as from kiiuwiiigness in 
infancy. However, even Acre, with 
regard to the general “ bringing np” 
of youth, it may be as well to obvi¬ 
ate a few of the commonest objec¬ 
tions made to the system of parental 
instruction. “Not every father,” it 
is asserted, “ is competent to the task 
of cultivating bis son’s abilhies." But 
he surely can impart such information 
as he is possessed of—if not so speedi¬ 
ly as a practised hireling, yet even 
from that circumstance, the impres¬ 
sions made will be more lasting ; and 
where is the necessity for a child’s 
being adapted to a higher rank in 
life ilian its parent holds? Where 
there is a peculiar capacity of im¬ 
provement, slight verbal tuition will 
suffice for the ground-work of a great 
character; and among those who 
have acquired the reputation of genius, 
so many were without any other edu¬ 
cation than what they gleaned from 
a commerce with the world, that 
perhaps the lessons, of that extended 
school, which at the age of maturity we 
naturally seek, are aione, and without 
any others, far preferable to those 
which arc whi[)ped into us, when as 
yet the lieart and brain have not 
assumed their functions, and the traces 
of what learning is poured thmugh 
our minds are as fleeliug as the rod- 
marks on our backs. Yet it has 
truly been said, that a child is never 
idle. While its eyes are open, and 
its untned senses are submitted to the 
agency of external objeetb, it is mo- 
ineutly receiving some now accession 
to the store of its physical sensations, 
until all their varieties have been 
proved, and the natural love of novelty 
is driven to new sources of gratification. 
There feeling, bodily feeling, soon 
loses its charm; and that exhilirating 
consciousness of vitnlity, which forms 
the chief and ever-enviable enjoy¬ 
ment of our early days, is exchanged 
for an irrepressible curiosity to inquire 
into the properties and relations of 
everything around us; as if, after 
having worked out the vein of delight 
in our own bosoms, we v/ere hopefuf 
of committing into the same fprecious 
ore, whatever we could get within our 
grasp. And this kind of alchymy 
may be practised with success; 
Ihodgh the object attmned by it is in¬ 
comparably more desirable than the 


philosopher’s iihaginary stone. But it 
is not by that' wiliiKgooie and wrong, 
headed chace after worldly knowledge 
in which a schoolmaster urges and 
scourges on his pupil, that the secret 
of living happily is to be discovered; 
learn, says Uie pedagogue, some three 
or four languages which you will pro¬ 
bably never need either to speak or ta 
write, some four or five sciences which' 
makes brutes of their professors, and 
which severally ask a long life—^tirae 
to know them thoroughly, and you 
then, after achieving these almost im¬ 
practicabilities, will be entitled to sit 
down among the erudite and accom¬ 
plished, and to feel yourself at leisure 
for en joying that life whose last sands 
are just sliding into eternity. This is 
around about road to happiness; there 
is one much nearer, and the road to 
school is not in the way. Thus, then 
the customary academic training of 
our youth, appears to be at best very 
ill-timed; and moreover, to be of 
no certain utility. Certainty, let it 
be argued, is attendant upon no 
human prospects; but that argument 
does but confirm and attest the mu- 
propriety of sacrificing, at the shrine 
of a phantasma] future, any present 
and substantial good. Let the boy 
therefore, in spite of the fancied ne¬ 
cessity of accustoming him to the 
buffets of the world,—let him feast on 
the innocent luxuries of paicntal ten¬ 
derness until his grateful heart is so 
overflowing with the milk of bene¬ 
volence, that no drop of gall can 
mingle with his nature; he will then 
olibiid no one, and through that in- 
oifi’usiveucss, will be safer than the 
giant in his wrath. Those v/ho fight, 
however strong they bo, are sometimes 
overcome; but the peaceful can suffer 
no defeat. And slavery does not 
impend over individuals meek in 
spirit, as over a nation of armed 
cowards,—for the soul of a just man 
is unchainable; aud, though it be 
suggested that a community foimed 
of members so pacific would be a 
pray to the first foreign invader ; yet 
on the otlier hand be :t remembered, 
that when the multitude are virtuous, 
not the worst of rulers can make 
them otherwise; and it is unimportant 
to a people whom no misgoverninent 
can corrupt, wAat puppets they suffer 
to call them theirs. But this perhaps 
is a digression from the immediate 
purpose of an easay in wliich all that 
was originally proposed is the eor- 
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reeling an erroneous but too highly 
auttionnKl opinion with respect to the 
bringing up of children. • The subject 
is so interesting in all its details, that 
every collateral thought which occurs 
during tiie progress of even the slightest 
discussion on it, holds out to the 
writer an unustially i>owerful—nay, 
irresistible—fcmptalion to digress; 
lest an opportunity of strengthening 
Ills position be let escape, or an ob¬ 
jection bo left unobviated. However, 
it is perhaps impossible to condense 
within any very limited space, a 
sullieiency of argument on the matter, 

• for when truth has to contend against 
error. long established, not only is the 
onuf probandi, or the task of lefuta- 
tion imposed upon the former, but 

• all the numerous petty sophisms and 
prcjudic.es by which the one great 
error is iiivitihly supported, like a 
ship in its cradle, are to be sought out 
and struck away one by one before 
any decl^ive til’ort can be made. 
'I'hcre arc perhaps in the foregoing re¬ 
marks, many conclusions which do 
not appear deducible from the pre¬ 
mises; but it is a common fault of 
those wlio are deeply impressed with 
the conviction that their theories are 
coirect, to proceed in developing them 
wilhont a due regard to the closeness 
of connection which is requisite for 
making a statement of them intelligi¬ 
ble to others, by whom they are either 
unknown or di'-piited. Such theorists 
are too apt to insist on their corcllants 
before the clemunstratiou is complete; 
and, in consequence, they are no more 
c redited than he would be who should 
boast of having performed a certain 
novel exploit, when no one was by to 
witness it. However, it happens well 
for the words of honest sincerity, that 
although they be insufficient, their 
paucity may be remedied, wiOiout 
danger of their becoming inconsistent, 
and, though, possibly, tliis light and 
imperfect sketch may bring little else 
to view than a few of tlie most remote 
and least apparent features of the sub¬ 
ject, yet, if those now are true to na¬ 
ture, they will always continue so, at 
whatever time the foreground be 
touched in. 'J'o the equitable adjust¬ 
ment of a dilfercnce, it is almost an 
indispensable, that each side of the 
question have its pleader; and a 
plausible impeachment of right is 
greatly calculated to elicit new cir- 
ci iinslances in its favor, indeed, there 
arc few things that more facilitate the 


expression of one’s ideas, than the^nr- 
rangement winch is arbitrarily pre¬ 
scribed for them by an adversary; 
the fluency of language being equally 
often checked by exuberance as by 
barrenness df thought. It may safely 
be predicted, that, m the event of this 
amicable challenge to all thinkers on 
education being accepted, much bene¬ 
fit will accrue, at least to the contest¬ 
ing parlies, if not to the public at 
large, from ti thorough investigation of 
that important doubt, so long and so 
vainly agitated,—whether a public or 
a private system of tuition be the 
more eligible,—the more likely to 
make children happy—men, good— 
and to ameliorate ad infivltum the 
condition of humanity? In other 
words,—ought the sacred duties of a 
parent to be executed by deputy, or 
in person? During the progress of 
this enquiry, many queries will arise, 
and among others, in the first place, 
whether or not it is expedient for a 
son to be more polislied than his fa¬ 
ther > Secondly, whether or not can 
one man possibly do for many chil¬ 
dren, what two parents are incapable 
of doing for oue child,—i. c. fit them 
for their probable station in life, with 
the least requisite coercion, and the 
greatest ultimate success.? Thirdly, 
are the employments now customary 
for children, whether at home or at 
school, to suit cither their feelings 
or their abilities ? And, fourthly, is it, 
or is not, advisable to embitter the 
most helpless, yet the only certain 
period of our existence, in order that 
our minds may be precociously pre¬ 
pared for those years of maturity to 
W'hich we may never attain? 

With Goldsmith these observations 
were commenced, and with Goldsmith 
shall they end. In a prefatory no¬ 
tice to the essay from which that in¬ 
defensible extract was taken, be ex¬ 
presses a hope that if his notions be 
found similar to those of a then living 
writer, on the same topic, he, Gold¬ 
smith, shall not be thought a plagia¬ 
rist. lie it otherwise with regard to 
tlie strictures now concluding; and if 
they are. allowed to resemble too 
closely for originality the £militis of 
Jean Jacques Housseau, full cheerfully 
will their author waive his humble 
hope of praise, and rejoice that they 
go forth into the world under the 
sanction and authority of so illustrious 
a name. 
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' Ye gentlemen of Eiiglnnd, vrho liv'd at home ut ease, 

‘ Ah! little do you think uiton theihmgcrsof the seas.” 

Sea Sokg. 


We sailed from Liverpool in the 
spring of the year 18—, in the ship 
Fancy, bound for the Island of Bar¬ 
bados. I was appointed supercargo 
of the vessel, and my directions were 
to superintend the landing of her va¬ 
luable consignment, and receive in 
return, a cargo of West India pro¬ 
duce for the London market. The 
Fancy was a fine brig, nearly new, 
built in America, and remarkable for 
her fast sailing. 8he mounted four 
nine pounders, and six swivels, and 
these, with a good supply of hangers, 
muskets, and b^uarding pikes, rendered 
us somewhat fonnidable in case of an 
attack, an event by no means impro¬ 
bable, as we were, at the time, at vvar 
with America, whose cruisers were 
jrarticularly expert on the West India 
station. The crew consisted of ten 
men, exclusive of the j^captain, and 
mate; and we brought out with us, as 
passengers, a young officer, whose 
regiment was quartered in Barbados, 
a missionary from the London 

Bible Society, and a Mrs. M- 

and her daughter; (a very lovely, 
and delicate girl,) who were alioiit to 
take up their residence in tlie I.sland, 
on the estate of a wealthy planter, to 
whom they were related by the tender 
ties of wife and dangliter. The vessel 
was well stocked with every sort of 
provision, and her accommodations 
weie such as to afford comfort and 
convenience to us all. Of the cap¬ 
tain, I hud known but little, and I 
confess, that his appearance and man¬ 
ners did not prepossess me in his 
favour; however, as he seemed to en¬ 
deavour to be as civil and accommo¬ 
dating as bis rough nature would per¬ 
mit, I had hopes that my prejudice 
might be removed before the conclu¬ 
sion of the voyage. 

We dropped down the Mersey with 
the tide at midnight, and the next 
morning, such was the speed of our 
vessel, and the favourable state of the 
wind, that the English coast was no 
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longer visible. I shall never forget 
my sensations on quitting my birth 
and coming upon deck, to behold the 
prospect that appeared before me. 
The sun had just risen, and]the whole 
eastern horizon, and the waters be- 
neatli, seemed dyed with the brightest 
crimson. The distant shores of Ire¬ 
land were boldly marked out on the 
blue aihl cloudless sky; and here and 
there, vessels, with their white wings 
cxjiunded, were scattered over the 
surface of the waters. The sea birds 
were careering in the air, as if rejoic¬ 
ing in their freedom; and our vessel, 
as she swept through the mimic waves, 
Idft behind her, as far as my eye could 
reach, a white track of foam. I was 
then in the morning of life, and 
this was the first time I had beheld 
the ocean. 1 felt my spirits rise to 
an unusual height, and as I gazed 
around me and inhaled the fresh sea 
breeze, I walked upon the deck like 
one who had received a new ex¬ 
istence. 

Fur nine days we had a delightful 
passage, and we calculated that in 
three weeks more wc should arrive at 
the place of our destination. We 
passed our time as agreeably as we 
could, au<l endeavoured by mutual 
acts of civility and kindness to con¬ 
tribute to each other’s comfort. The 
missionary was a man of talents and 
information, and the enthusiasm which 
he felt for the cause in which he had 
embarked, added much to the respect 
with which we viewed him. The 
ladies contributed, in no small degree, 
to the general harmony, and the young 
officer and I endeavoured to make 
ourselves as pleasant as we could. 
As to the captain, we saw but little 
of him: his manners, instead of im¬ 
proving, grew daily more morose and 
repulsive, and he exercised a degree of 
unmerited severity over a portion of 
the crew, the majority of whom, how¬ 
ever, were evidently under his entire 
subjection; and there seemed, 1 
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thought, to be a suspicious under- 
stanmng between them, for which 1 
could by no means account. There 
was a boy on board, named David, 
whose business was divided between 
attending to the affairs of the passen¬ 
gers’ cabin, and waiting on the cap¬ 
tain in the capacity of servant. This 
poor lad led a miserable life, and 
scarcely a day elapsed that he did 
not experience some new act of op¬ 
pression from his unfeeling master. 

One evening, after passing a few 
agreeable hours at cards, 1 retired to 
my I irth, and soon fell into a sound 
slumber, from which, however, I was 
awoke about twelve o’clock, by the 
violent motion of the ship, and an 
unusual noise on deck. I started up, 
and hastily dressing myself, I groped 
my way^ up the companion ladder to 
ascertain the cause of the tumult. The 
night was tremendous, and the vessel 
was reeling through the waves under 
close reefed foresails. Every man 
was at his post, and the captain, who 
stood on the after-deck, was giving 
Jiis commands with a loud voice and 
furious gesture. The moon, at times, 
darting suddenly from behind a thick 
and impending cloud, flung a pale 
and lurid light over the surround¬ 
ing scene, and the wind whistled 
through the cordage with a shrill 
and l&smal sound. In one moment 
we were borne on the top of the 
roaring surge, and the next found us 
almost buried beneath it. Every thing 
loose on the deck had been swept off 
i^ and spears, hand-spikes, and hen 
coops were clashed too and fro by 
the fury of the waves. To stand the 
deck without support was impossible ; 
and although I clung viith all my 
strength to the hatchway I had the 
utmost difliculty to keep my footing. 
Wc were now wi'apt in darkness al¬ 
most total, and the succeeding mo¬ 
ments were scarcely less appalling, 
when the pale presence of the moon 
showed us the horrors of our situa¬ 
tion. 

1 was soon joined by the mission¬ 
ary and the young lieutenant. They 
were both naturally alarmed; and I 
own, I felt considerable apprehen¬ 
sions; notwithstanding that I knew 
the Vessel was well formed In every 
particular. “ What a dreadftil night, 
gentlemen,” said 1, “and what a sud¬ 
den change is this from the fine wea¬ 
ther W'e so lately experienced.” At 


this moment we heard the captain’s 
voice, calling on the boy David for 
grog. “ The fellow is already drunk,” 
said Lieutenant Adams, “ and if he is 
allowed more drink he will sink the 
ship.” “ God in his mercy protect 
us,” said the missionary, “we have 
need of his assistance now.” V‘ Mr. 
Edwards,” he added, addressing him¬ 
self to me, “ you have some authority 
on board: let me entreat of you to 
prevent that wretched man, whose 
blaspliemy at a time like this, is truly 
dreadful, from taking more drink, 
the consequence of such intemperance 
may be fatal to us all.” I rushed for¬ 
ward, on the impulse of the moment, 
and snatching the glass which the 
boy was about to convey to his mas¬ 
ter, I dashed it overboard, cxclaini- 
ijig, “ for shame, captain, yon will 
lose the ship, and drown us all.” A 
moon-bcain at this instant fell upon 
his face, and in the whole course of 
my life I never beheld a human 
countenance that expressed anger so 
strongly. I saw that the first burst 
of his rage was likely to be vented on 
me, mid I drew back a few paces in 
order to defend myself; but the cow¬ 
ardly ruffian chose a weaker object. 
He snatched up the end of a broken 
handspike and directed a blow at the 

f loor boy beside me, which stretched 
liin bleeding and lifeless on the deck. 
“Villain,” I exclaimed, “you have 
killed the lad, and you shall answer 
for it: his blood be on your iicad.’^ 
“ Take the j-oung rascal below,” said 
he to one of his men; and then turn¬ 
ing to me, he added, endeavouring to 
choke his rage, “ as to you. Sir, you 
had belter quit the deck yourself, or, 
using a tremendous oath, you may 
be served in the same way. What I 
the ship in a gale of wind and you to 
dare dispute my orders.” “ The lad 
is quite dead. Sir,” said the man as 
he raised the body in bis arms; “then 
fling him overboard,” said the sa¬ 
vage, “and mix me some more grog.” 
“ Stay,” cried I, “ the boy may have 
life in him yet; beware Captain Mad¬ 
dox of what you are about.” But 
my intercession was in vain, and the 
bleeding remains of the murdered 
David were flung into the black and 
roaring waves. The moon at this 
time rendered objects visible, and I 
followed the bbdy with my eyes as I 
clung to the vessel’s side, the lace was 
upwards; a wound from whiih the 
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warm blood was still gushing, was on 
the right temple; the eyes were wide 
open, aiirl I thought I could perceive 
that their gaze was fixed on me with 
a sad and earnest meaning. I stretch¬ 
ed forward to grasp the body, but a 
treuieiidous wave swept it from my 
sight for ever; and half drenched 
with the splashing of the sea, and 
nearly overcome by my feelings, I 
tottered to the cabin, where I found 
Adams and the missionary endeavour¬ 
ing to abate the fears of the ladies, 
who were awoke on the first alarm, 
and had left their beds in the utmost 
terror to learn the cause of the tu¬ 
mult. “ Well, Mr. Edwards, are we 
safe?” demanded the anxious mo¬ 
ther; “ I hope wo are quite secure;” 
my dear uiadiim, I replied, endea¬ 
vouring to regain my composure, 
keep up your spirits, the vessel is 
perfectly sound, and she seems to 
work her way in excellent style, not¬ 
withstanding the fury of the tempest.” 
“You hear that, ray love,” said sbe, 
addressing her pale and trembling 
daugiitcr, whose head reclined on iicr 
shoulder, “ Mr. Edwards assures us 
there is no danger.” “ Y et his looks 
would almost belie bis words,” said 
the young lady, with a faint smile. 
The vessel at this moment began to 
pitch moie furiously than ever, and 
an unusual bustle on the deck led us 
to suppose that something dreadful 
was about to happen. The mother 
and her daugiiter, supposing that all 
was over, dropped on their knees, 
locked in each other’s arms. Leav¬ 
ing them in charge of the missionary, 
who endeavoured to console their 
fears with words of hope and comfort, 
Mr. Adam^ and I rushed to the deck, 
determined to know the worst at 
once. 

The storm had considerably in¬ 
creased, and the waves broke over the 
ship’s head with the utmost fury; the 
sails were split to ribbons, and we 
were running under bare poles, im¬ 
pelled by the fury of the gale. On 
looking aft we found that the captain 
had taken charge of the helm, and 
although he was now nearly quite 
drunk, such was his terrible ascen¬ 
dancy over the majority of the crew 
that bis orders were as promptly 
obeyed as if they knew he were in his 
perfect senses. The mate, however, 
^ho had heretofore the charge of the 
helm, and three of the steadiest of the 


crew, did not s6niple to dispute his 
commands; and at the moment when 
we came upon deck, thpy were in 
loud murmurs respecting the manner 
in which the ship was managed. “ He 
w’ill swamp the vessel,” said the mate, 
“ if he holils the helm much longer.” 
“ Let us then remove him by force,” 
1 exclaimed, “ the cargo of the ship 
is in my charge, and the lives.” “Be 
calm, Mr. Edwards,” said the mate; 
“ Maddox is a savage man, and you 
must remember that seven of the 
crew arc of his own picking, and as 
great ruffians as himself. I have 
strong reasons to buspect,” he added, 
in a suppressed tone, “ that they have 
a design upon the ship: I do not 
wish to give you any unnecessary 
alarm, but, from all that I have seen 
and overheard, there is certainly some 
plan in progress: perhaps to run the 
vessel into an American port and sell 
the cargo.” These words, wiiispered 
in the darkness of the night, and 
amid the pauses of the storm, were 
fearfully foreboding; and, coupled 
with my previous knowledge of the 
brutal temper of Maddox, of W'hich I 
had so recently witnessed the effects, 
in the murder of a defenceless buy, 
added no inconsiderable weight to 
tlie dangers by which we were sur¬ 
rounded. 

The storm continued with una¬ 
bated fury during the remainder of 
the night, and every moment I ex¬ 
pected to have gone tp the bottom. 
Towards morning, however, the tem¬ 
pest suddenly declined, and, although 
the sea continued to be dreadfully 
agitated, as we had weathered the 
fury of the gale without suffering ma¬ 
terial damage, our hopes began to 
brighten as the grey twilight spread 
gradually around us, and showed 

“ A waste of waters v, hose incessant 
nvir, 

Died not away upon a neighbouring 
sbon‘. 

But at the dork and overhanging sky, 

DUeburged tbair bourse uud loud uv- 
til’ery, 

Daring the heavens to strife.”— 

I was standing on the fore-deck 
observing this struggle of the ele¬ 
ments, when a man, who was looking 
out a-head, suddenly exclaimed, “ a 
wreck on the' lee bow!” and all eyes 
in an instant were directed to the la¬ 
mentable object.—A large vessel was 
driving before the wind without a 
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yard or mast standing. The waves 
swept over her deck, and as well as 
tlie uncertain twilight would permit 
us to observe, there did not appear 
to be u living soul on board. She 
was nearly in our head-way, and it 
was evident that wc should run close 
alongside of her. As wc bore down 
on her we plainly heard the barking 
of a dog, and as we drew closer wc 
discovered three miserable beings 
lashed to the capstan, and a dug 
howliivg piteously beside them; they 
appeared completely exhausted, and 
every succeeding wave seemed des¬ 
tined to carry them olE “Can we 
not save these poor fellows, Mr. Mor¬ 
timer?” said I, addressing the mate. 
" I fear not,” he cried, “ unless we 
could manage to take the wreck in 
tow while we untie them from the 
capstan, for I see they are too far gone 
to assist tiiemsclv'es.” At the same 
instant the gallant fellow seized a 
rope, and at the i mminent peril of his 
life succeeded in making it fast fo the 
wreck as we sv\ ept by her, within the 
distance of a few feet. The humane 
action caught the eye of Maddox, 
whose temper, naturally savage, was 
now under the influence of drink, he 
called to Mortimer to desist from his 
intention and leave the vessel and the 
men to their fate. The spirit of hu¬ 
manity, however, was not thus to bo 
controuled, the noble Mortimer per¬ 
sisted in bis design, and already bad 
the half-tirovvned and worn out 
wretches anticipated a speedy release 
from their miserable condition. Mr. 
Mortimer having sprung upon the 
wreck to make fast anotlier rope be¬ 
fore he assisted the men, when sud¬ 
denly, on a signal from Maddox, both 
rojies were cut at the same instant, 
and the wreck, with the wretched 
remnant of its crew, and the gallant 
Mortimer drifted from our reach, and 
in a few seconds disappeared for ever 
from my sight. I felt every drop of 
blood ill my body rush to iny heart, 
and I sprung at the author of the in¬ 
human deed to vent iny rage and in¬ 
dignation on him for this new act of 
cold blooded cruelty. This was the 
signal for the pirates to throw off 
their disguise; Mr. Adams rushed 
forward to assist me, and three of the 
crew ranged themselves^ on our side; 
we were without a single weapon, 
besides Maddox and his seven men 
were armed in an instant, as if by 


magic, with pikes, pistols, and swords. 
The consequence was, that after aii 
Inelfectiial struggle, iii which one of 
the seamen who rallied to oiir side 
received his death wound; we were 
overpowered by numbers, pinioned 
like culprits to the deck, and threat¬ 
ened with instant destruction if we 
did not immediately yield, with cock¬ 
ed pistols to oiir heads, and sabres 
pointed at our breasts, we had no 
choice but to submit. 

Mrs. M-and her daughter, pale, 

trembling, and exhausted, were then 
led upon deck; they were nearly 
overcome by terror when they saw 
that we were prisoners. The mis¬ 
sionary was next secured, he sub- 
tnitlod meekly to his fate, and only 
calmly expostulated with the pirates 
on their unchristianlikc and unlawful 
conduct. By this time tlic morning 
had considerably advanced, and, but 
liir our present situation, and our 
fearful anxiety as to what should fol¬ 
low, the glorious presence of the sun, 
as he rose above the troubled waters, 
as if to repay us for the dangers of the 
night, might well have cheered us 
with renewed hopes. But, absorbed 
as we were in feelings the most pain¬ 
ful, and filled with gloomy anticipa¬ 
tions, the cheering influence of the 
sun afforded us little consolation. 
The seizure of the ship was followed 
by an act equally unlawful; our 
trunks and luggage were ordered 
upon deck, and wc were pillaged be¬ 
fore our eyes without the power to 
defend our property. My papers, 
containing the invoice of the ship’s 
car^o, my private instructions, West 
India bills to a large amount, and let¬ 
ters of credit' and introduction, were 
eagerly seized on; and, in short, 
every article of value contained in 
our trunks, and ou our persons, was 
appropriated to the use of these sea 
robbers. To sum up our misfortunes, 
we were then forcibly shoved into 
an open boat, let down from the ves¬ 
sel’s side without chart, compass, or 
rudder to assist us, and with nothing 
to avert starvation, except a small 
bag of biscuits, a cask of water, and a 
bottle of rum; an old boat cloak was 

flung to Mrs. M-, who bore this 

unlocked for misfortune with a spirit 
that did honor to her sex; her chief 
care being centred in her daughter, 
whose tender frame was less fitted to 
bear up against a trial so cruel and 
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severe^ Thus prepared to encounter 
the roughness of the sea, and the pro* 
bablc return of the tempest, we were 
barbarously pushed off from the ship’s 
side, and cast upon the great Atlantic 
without the most distant prospect of 
ever reaching land. The ship, after 
hoisting fresh sails, and displaying an 
American flag at her mast head, stood 
away to the Westward, and favoured 
by a fine breeze, cut swiftly through 
the waters, and in a few hours sp¬ 
eared but as a speck on the distant 
orizon. The sensations of our little 
crew, as thus she gradually diminish¬ 
ed, may be felt, but never can be de¬ 
scribed. 

For my own part, overcome, as-1 
nearly was, by melancholy reflections, 
and feeling, as I did, that we were 
given up to destruction, the presence 
of the excellent and amiable Mrs. 

M-, and her pale and sufl'ering 

daughter, called up every manly feel¬ 
ing in my breast, and endued me with 
a fortitude, which, under different 
circumstances, I might not have felt. 
I even assumed a cheerfulness that 
was foreign to my heart, and held out 
the hope of being speedily released 
from our suflerings, as there was, I 
said, every chance of our meeting be¬ 
fore evening with some vessel that 
would take us on board. The mission¬ 
ary offered us a still better consolation, 
for he spoke of that blessed heaven, 
to which, if our earthly efforts failed, 
our faith in God would be sure to lead 
us. Mr. Adams .'it first was low and 
desponding, which I, in a great mea¬ 
sure, attributed to his loss of blood 
from a cut which he received in his 
head in our brief struggle with the 
pirates. The two seamen who joined 
us in the fray, and who were now 
obliged to share our condition, con¬ 
ducted themselves with courage and 
fortitude, and, in short, considering 
our fearful situation, and the probable 
fate that awaited us, we bore our mis¬ 
fortunes with tolerable cqfiposure. 
There were no useless lamentations, 
no despairing ravings; for after tlie 
first shock was over, we used every 
effort to appear like men in the pre¬ 
sence of the heroic mother and her 
suffering child, and the religious con¬ 
solation bestowed by the good mis¬ 
sionary, afforded solace and assistance 
to us ml. The morning, by the bless¬ 
ing of providence, was uncommonly 
fine, and although Uie sea was still 


agitated from the violence of the re¬ 
cent storm, our little boat bounded 
lightly over the waves, assisted by the 
remnant of an old sail fastened to an 
oar. Our store of provisions we hus¬ 
banded with the utmost care, and 
being resolved that no efforts of our 
own should be wanting to second; the 
mercy of Providence, if such- mercy 
should be extended to us, we entered 
into a solemn compact to be content 
with whatever portion of provision 
should fall to our lot, and to bear 
without murmuring, whatever priva¬ 
tions we might afterwards be destined 
to endure. Having settled these points, 
all eyes were directed over the bound¬ 
less ocean in the trembling hope of 
discovering a sail .'But hour after hour 
passed fHivay, and no aspect of a ship 
appeared between the heaving waters 
and the distant sky. A cloud on the 
horizon’s brink arose, at times, to 
muck us with the hope of succour, and, 
as it melted into air, after attracting 
for a while our'painfujly anxious gaze, 
we felt more lost, more desolate than 
ever. 

I shall forbear to repeat the detail 
of our miseries and sufferings for tlie 
three days and nights which we passed 
in an open defenceless boat on the 
treacherous bosom of the ocean. 
Scenes of this description have been 
sufficiently described, and the sad 
reality of the misery we endured on 
this occasion arc too painfully pic¬ 
tured in my mind to bear a repetition. 

Suffice It to say, that having en¬ 
dured the extremes of heat, cold, 
thirst, aiidhfingcr; having witnessed 
the last gasp of the fair and unfortu¬ 
nate Miss M-, who died on the 

night of our second day of hopeless 
misery in the arms of her fond and 
anxious mother, who vainly called on 
heaven to spare her darling child, 
having looked around us on the deso¬ 
late ocean for relief till our aching eye¬ 
balls sunk hopeless in their sockets, 
having wished for death myself, nay 
ardently prayed to God for my sudden 
dissolution, and having at length sunk 
into a torpor allied to death itself, I 
was roused on the fourth morning 
of our misery by the sudden cry 
pf a ship! a ship! and, looking 
in 'the direction to which the sailor 
pdinted, I discovered a large vessel 
bearing down upon us. To describe 
my sensations at Uie moment would 
be utterly impossible. 
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We were picked up by his majesty’s 
frigate, the Thetis, of sixty-four guns, 
and every care and kindness were lie- 
stowed on our wretched situation. 
Under this treatment tlie good mis¬ 
sionary, Lieutenant Adams, the two 
sailors, and myself were soon reco¬ 
vered, but every attempt proved inef¬ 
fectual to restore the amiable woman 
who sharfed in our misfortunes. Her 
daughter’s death,more than the mise¬ 
ries she had herself endured, preyed 
deeply on her spirits, and she (lied 
calling on her name. 

The Thetis, being homeward bound, 
arrived in the Downs in three weeks 
from the happy morning when she 
took us onboard. My first care on my 
unexpected return to England was 
to forward to my employers Liver¬ 
pool a detailed account of the seizure 
of their ship and cargo, which, being 
verified by the affidavit of my com¬ 
rades in misfortune, was immediately 
transmitted to the Admiralty, and ad¬ 
vices were instantly dispatched to the 
admiral in command, on the West In¬ 
dia station, to seize the Captain and 
crew of the Fancy of Liverpool for 
murder and piracy on the iiigh seas, 
and transmit their bodies for trial 
forthwith to England. Although every 
exertion, however, was made to act 
on these orders, the pirates evaded all 
pursuit, and were no where to he seen 
or heard of. 

Some years after tlicse occurrences 
I commenced business in London, on 
my own account, as a general mer¬ 
chant ; and one day, being in White¬ 
chapel, I observed a vast concourse of 
people proceeding at a slow pace to¬ 
wards Mile End. In the centre of 
the crowd I perceived a cart guarded 
by a troop of horse ; enquiring of a 
by-standcr the cause of this singular 
procession, I was told ]tl)at the curt 
contained a criminal on his way to 
Execution Dock, to be there hanged 
pursuant to his sentence. His crime ? 
the murder of a seaman under his 


command on a T 03 r{^e homewards 
from New York; ana his name I 
eagerly enquired? William Jones, 
replied my informant. Ey this time 
the cavalcade had ncariy advanced to 
where I stood, and, anxious to get a 
look at the wretched culprit, I request¬ 
ed permission of a neighbour to be 
accommodated with a scat in his front 
window; my request was complied 
with, and just as I had taken my sta¬ 
tion, the cart having received a tem¬ 
porary check from the pressure of the 
crowd, drew up before the window 
where I stood. The miserable crimi¬ 
nal was seated with his back to the 
horse; his hands were pinioned before 
Iiiin, and his head was dropped upon 
his breast. lie was dressed in black, 
a red cap was on his head, and the 
halter was tied around his neck. The 
stoppage of the cart seemed, for a 
moment, to arouse him from the sul¬ 
len stupor of despair into which his 
thoughts had fallen, and lie looked 
up. What were my feelings when, in 
that wretched malefactor I discovered 
Maddox, the pirate captain. An in¬ 
voluntary exclamation of surprise to 
which I gave utterance, attracted the 
attention of tlic miserable man; he 
fixed his eyes upon my face, and after 
gazing for a few seconds on my fea¬ 
tures, with a look in which shame, 
horror, and remorse, were powerfully 
blended, he shuddering turned himself 
around, and the cart moved on. He 
was hung according to his sentence, 
and his body was afterwards suspend¬ 
ed in chains on the high ground at 
Blackwall that overlooks the Thames. 
A few days after his execution I stood 
beneath the gibbet; and as I gazed on 
the lifeless body, as it swung to and 
fro in the evening breeze, and caught 
a glimpse of the pale grim features, 
that were half hid beneath a black 
cap, I thought of those of whose deaths 
he was the cause, and 1 felt how well 
they were avenged. 

' G. L. A. 
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• ex funio dure liicem.” 

Hobat. 


Brother Lominabv, 

I cannot lielp considering as an act 
of usurpation, your attcrnpl to put me 
out, and to vdifint iny mild, sober, 
and modest light, by the imposing 
glare of your refulgence, drawn from 
tlie grosst si matter, and of most offen¬ 
sive tffluvia; nor can I admit that 
the town is benefited by your pre¬ 
sence, to the extent which you and 
your friends wish to have it believed, 
i am your senior by many years, and 
altliough yon make light of me, I 
shall still liope to shine out my time, 
by the help of my patrons the oil 
mcrchauls, and w.th the support of 
all lovers of the olden times; nay, 
yet, to Uke the Lad of you upon the 
ancient princple of prions; 

tlie iiitrorluclion of gas light is an iii- 
iiuvatimi similar to tfic superseding 
good old common sense and the sober 
light of reason, by new lights, and 
iiillanunatory doctrines; medio tu- 
f.inhnus /his,'' is an old maxim, and 
a very safe one, and it has always 
struck me that it was as possible to 
have too much light, as to have too 
little; but lei us examine the state of 
the toM'ii, since your arrival in it, and, 
then we may more easily compute 
the advantages gained by your inlro- 
diiitioii. In days of yore the two 
houses of parliament were surrounded 
hy our simple, unassiuaing form, yet 
the lustie within was not less brilliant 
tliaii ill the present day; men could 
sfc Iheir way just as well as m these 
more modern times; and if, in the 
passage to the scuat., we had not all 
the external glare of day, the inter¬ 
nal state was such that it might be 
said by the eloquent patriotic mem¬ 
bers :— 

“ We have wilhiu what far surpasseth 
show.” 

The I’alace of St. Jan»es*s certainly 
looked a little duller than at this pre¬ 
sent time} but, then again, at a birth¬ 
day, or the close of a drawing room, 
the scene was lit up by the learning 
benevolence of tlie royal family, and 
by the sun-briglit eyes of the British 
fair. If our Theatres were a little 
darker from without, the inside boasted 
of as mu^ luminous matter, both as 


to the drama and the dramatis per- 
soncE, as ever has been produced since 
the reign of gas, and T am bold to say 
that tbcrc was more real light in those 
days than in these more modern times. 
Where are our Garrick’s, and our 
Barry's, our Siddons’, our Miss Far- 
ren, and our iCemble ? and what has 
become of our genteel and sentimental 
comedies’ Of the former, and a le¬ 
gion of other brilliant performers, we 
.see but few successors, “ Apparent 
rat i nantes iiigurgUe vasto." '1 he lat¬ 
ter are supplanted by Uie gaseous 
show of pieces of pageantry, transla¬ 
tions from the light productions of 
our neighbour France; the ^ash in 
i,.e pan of the German drama, such 
as Der Frieschutz, kc. kc. and thea¬ 
tricals tilled up with quadrupeds and 
otht r strange animals, capering on the 
boards. Tf we look to the ippenrancc 
of the streets, we will allow that your 
gillie illuminales them to a great de¬ 
gree, but we.'trongly suspect that you 
lend your dazzling etl'cct to fraud and 
imposition, and that night articles are 
exhibited in the s hops, w'hich pass off, 
like light wit, with a flash and away; 
but winch, under our twunkling, and 
tlie moderate aid of the steady candle, 
M'ouid have been subject to asciutiny 
that might have been followed by de¬ 
tection ; your appearance in the town 
seems to me to resemble very much that 
of our modern heauj' and hel/es, of our 
military blades, and shining charac¬ 
ters oi fashion; all is fire and stage 
effect, trinket and tinsel, novelty and 
loieigu finery; om nobles, in my 
young days, wore the star of their or¬ 
der, thus distinguishing them from 
the man who owed all his consequence 
to his tailor; now duke and ^ndy, 
baronet and boxer, are of the same 
cast, and the brtizeii face of the latter 
posses for as bright a character as his 
betters. I liked the old times when 
royalty drove down to the concert of 
ancient music, environed by torches 
and honest lamp-light; and when 
his majesty’s life-guards, (satirically 
called the cheese-mongers,real weighty 
and most responsible citizens,) boldly 
bumped along by bis side, in a plain 
English jog-trot, with their gold laced 
cocked hats, and floe sul^stantial cloth- 
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ing; now yotir face of fire h reflected 
in helmets and cuirasses, and displays 
terrific niu^tachios which put John 
Bull in mind of foreign invasion, and 
look so outlandish, that a man scarcely 
knows where he is; after this, instead 
of the spruce %/if-horscman, follow 
galloping lancers, bearing the flag of 
<lcfiance at one end of their Polish 
weapon, and seeming as if they were 
about to bring niaftcrs to a point 
with the ether extremity of it; whereas, 
in the triumphant retgn of oil and 
cotton wc poled in another way, and 
only gave our countenance to the 
freedom of election. Our enemies 
have erroneously staterl, that we are 
more apt to go out than you; let 
me tell you, mister gas, that the ins 
and outs, in my best days, were pretty 
much what they arc m yours; the 
outs wanted to be in, and -the ins 
dreaded to be out; moreover, if we 
•went out in a quiet manner, whilst 
the wab'hniau was dosing, and after 
the small houis had begun, yijii may 
be rut off altogether by a malicious 
baud, and leave all your customeis 
in total darkness; but that is not tiio 
only evil and disadvantage attending 
your glaring glory, since, for one 
disorderly person, who formerly pa¬ 
raded or traversed the metropolis, at 
least a score are now to be tound, 
you are so convenient with nocUirnal 
wanderers, and so hanJy to conduct 
them home at undue liours; whereas 
tlie two classes of night walkers d'an- 
tre fais w ere fully accommodated oy 
lamp-light, the modest retired a", its 
approach, whilst the dissipated de¬ 
pended upon the sun to find their 
lodgings, instead of braving the dan¬ 
gers to which you expose them; 
whilst you, at the same time, injure 
the hackney coachmen, who picked 
up many a/ti/r, by good people who 
feared to be overtaken on foot by our 
clear oh inure; whereas now, persons 
of botli sexes fref|uenl the streets at all 
houia of the night, encouraged by the 
assurances that they are as liglit as at 
noon-day; in spite of which, more 
deeds ot dar/encss are done than in 
the time of our gieat grandfathers, and 
more romance is abroad than in the 
milleet une nuits,the Peruvian knights’ 
entertainments. So much for your 
nightly entertainments! your coffee 


shops, shell fish rooms, royal saloon, 
cum multis aim, which now open 
their doors (under a gas light) to 
midnight bags, queer fish and loose 
fish, and sport a little palais royale in 
the centre of our once antigallican 
metropolis; not to mention your ir¬ 
radiating the gates of hells and point¬ 
ing out the road to ruin, wliereas, in iny 
younger days, nocturnal luminaries 
alone distingnished the apothecary’s 
and accoucheur's entrance with a po¬ 
lite, “ please to ring and knock,” or 
“ Air. Bol us’s night bell; ” alas! your 
viglit belles are of a ftr more dan¬ 
gerous cast! althoujili you may arro- 
gaiitly cry, *‘heic's metal mure at¬ 
tract ivv," it m>.iy be objected to lamp¬ 
light, that 

“ Clouds and darkness rest upon it.’’ 
Blit to gas, a just accusation may be 
made, that many u black biisitioss is 
brouglit to light to the great scandal 
ot society ; the greatest evils flowing 
' from the old lights, were a man’s 
losing his way, or a shilling occusion- 
fdly ; whereas one may now lose a 
limb, or a life, by your fiequcut ex¬ 
plosions *, be poisoned liu the l,lieati-cs, 
shops, and el^ewhLre,) by your offen¬ 
sive smell, or may miss a good dinner 
horn your dt,slroyiiig the fish in the 
river by your filthy intrusion on its 
bed, and by your conlammatiou of 
its waters. If you liave any thing to 
show forth whicli may elucidate this 
subject, or clear you troin the charge 
which Lamp-light, Candle, and com¬ 
pany advance against you, they 
and I will receive and attend to 
it, provided, always that we see lessof 
you; then shall the fame of discord 
bs ejiiinguislud betwixt us, the burn¬ 
ing hatred of rivalship shall sink into 
it’s socket, the torch of truth shall ap¬ 
pear as bclbre, and the old light shall 
overpower the now' in spite of the 
eieignoifs of the aneim regime, and 
the illuminati of the continent and 
elsewhere ; -slow and sure, safe and 
moderate, will then be the order of 
the day and night, and I sliall flourish 
as heretofore. 

I remain, Mr. Gaslight, 
Your senior and competitor. 
Signed, for the firm of 
Wick, Blinkinsop, Lamplight, & Co. 

P. S. An answer is requested if you 
can write. 


' The explosion of ga'someters isnieunt, the effects of which have been very serious. 
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SMILES AND TEARS NO. II. 

— Mwi 

« Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.” 


A SINNER RECLAIMED. 


You reniem)>er (he maid vthose dark brown hair, 
And her brow, where the finger of beauty 
Had written her name, and hud sttimped it there, 

Till it mode adoration a duty. 

• • • * • 
But sho wander’d away from the hbme of her youtli, 
One spring ere the roses were blown; 

For she fancied the world was a temple of truth. 

And she judg’d of all hearts by her .own. 

She fed on a vision, she liv’d on a dream. 

And .she follow’d it over the wave ; 

She .sought where the moon has a milder gleam. 

For a home— and they gave her—a grave ! 


Tiir imagination of a youthful poet 
could scarcely picture a more lovely 
spot than that chosen for the cottage 
of old liichaid Alleyn. It was 
bosomed in one of the wildest and 
most romantic vallicsof North Wales: 
on each .side ruse high and lofty 
mountains, some with dark, barren 
surfaces, others clotlicd with beautiful 
and luxuriant venlure, while on the 
one immediately before the cottage 
dashed a swift and wide torrent, 
which, like the enci-gies of an ainbi. 
tious man, seemed to regard no ob- 
• Stacie, but carried every thing tri¬ 
umphantly before it. The valley 
itself was tlie picture of primitive 
simplicity, and the cottage was one 
which a spirit were he exiled in this 
under world from the realms of the 
blest, might have chosen for his home. 
So simple, so unadorned, except by 
. the lavish hand of nature, it greeted 
the traveller’s eye ; and afforded to it 
a most pleasing relief after gazing on 
the rapid torrent before the dwelling, 
which resembled too closely the never- 
ceasing anxiety and bustle of the 
world; while the still and quiet habi¬ 
tation seemed the home of happiness 
and peace, and gll the kindlier affec¬ 
tions of our nature. 

Those whose travels have been con¬ 
fined to the city which gave them 
birth, are too apt to imagine that the 
pictures of rural beauty and simplicity 
E. M. OctobeTf 1824. 


T. K. Hervey. 

which we meet with in poetry and 
romance are not to be found in the 
paths of reality, and are merely frail 
though beautiful creations of the poet’s 
or dcscriber’s mitid. Those who 
have taken a more extended view of 
human nature wm-idraw a line be¬ 
tween those two ^toremes. If they 
have read the bofjprof life as atten¬ 
tively as the narralip^ they will agree 
with him that there t^e many parts of 
the south and west of Englanil where 
the .primitive simplicity and open 
frankness that early d^tinguished its 
inhabitants above the rude barbarians 
of the north arc yet to be found, though 
not perhaps blooming as untarnished 
as before the innovations and luxu¬ 
ries of foreigu manneifs crept in and 
laid the foundation to the gradual 
decay of its national character. Had 
the cynical traveller beheld lire cot¬ 
tage of Alleyn in the spring time of 
the year, when the damask roses were 
hiding with their blushing heads its 
humble exterior; when the eglantine 
and jessamine strove to surpass in 
luxuriance if they could not in neauty, 

' their queen-like sister; he would 
have paused ere he asserted that deceit 
and treachery could exist in a home 
which sQimed the dwelling-place of 
the best fruits of the heart. It ap¬ 
peared as if nature pitied the neglects 
of fortune, and gave to the possessor 
those gifts around his dwelling which 
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the richest inhabitants df the proudest 
city might envy, but whidt all his 
wealth could not obtain. 

If all seemed peace, happiness and 
love without, it was but a just em¬ 
blem of the interior of the cottage. 
Its inhabitants consisted of the a^ 
possessor and liis daughter, his only 
child. Ellen was the beloved of bis 
heart, for she was the suridving 
* pledge of a liapless, though romantic 
atfectiou, which, though it gilded his 
maturer years with the sunshine of 
contentment, yet destroyed those 
visionary hopes whicJi the hey-day of 
youth had created. The story of 
Alleyn may be relattd in a few 
words: he was one of those fortunate 
beings who are said (by way of ex¬ 
cellence) to have married lor love; 
in the eyes of the world, a most ridi¬ 
culous sacrifice, but to those who have 
studied the humau heart more atten¬ 
tively, a better and surer security of 
happiness than any road the finger¬ 
post of highly excited youth and hope 
could point out To marry for love, 
signifies to marry for no other con- 
sideration whatever. Where neither 
rank, titles, wealth, the influence of 
family connexions, and, in short, no 
selfish feeling can have any com¬ 
mand; but an interchange of affec¬ 
tion. a saciifice to the opinion of the 
world; a determination to make up 
ill the society of the object of each 
aficctions, all those enjoyments and 
expectations they have lusigned to 
obtain the wishes of their heart. 

Novelists would fain make us ima- 
gine that love is to be found only in 
the regions of Giosveaor and Port- 
man-s(]uares, that it must be fostered 
in the lap of affluence, and rocked in 
the cradle of splendor. They know 
not that it is independent of geogra¬ 
phy ; it palpitates as deeply beneath 
the nisset gown of the hardy cottager, 
as in the bosom of tlie sickly votary 
of fasliion, wdiosc brow is clasped by a 
coronet. But love is a flower wlrcli 
must have tlie free and balmy air of 
retirement and seclusion, wdierc it-, 
fragile tendrils may acquire strength 
and vigour to cling with permanency. 
In the forced air of |).il;ices,^ind draw¬ 
ing rooms, it is like in exotic whose 
beauty and novelty dciighls it< owntr 
for a while, but from i;n> smgeuerous 
iiatufe of its clime, or Mu- va!-.! of 
proper nourishment, it gradually de¬ 


cays and enjoys a sweet but epheme¬ 
ral existence. 

It was ill the same cottage that 
Alleyn and the partner of his felicity 
gave up the tumultuous cares and 
heartless enjoyments of the world for 
the calm and quiet seclusion of do¬ 
mestic life. Ellen was their only 
child, she was the child of their hope 
and their atfcctions, and the harbinger 
of happiness their declining years 
were continually pointing at. She 
was to them the solace of the past, 
llie joy of the present, and the hope 
of the future. How can the enfeebled 
nariator relate the delicious transports 
of the parents, as with silent delight 
they watched over their daughttr as 
she increased equally in beauty and 
in age. Each day brought to them a 
dearer joy, for it brought to light some 
new charm or gi-ace that before she 
was not possessed of, or hidden from 
their admiring'sight. The mother of 
Ellen was a most aecoinplislied wo¬ 
man, and though it was impossible 
that her daughter could receive all 
the advantages of education she*her- 
self possess^, yet she imparted to her 
suffleient to keep her mental charms 
in keeping with her personal endow¬ 
ments. in this delightful task, this 
amiable woman was called Irom the 
arms of her doating husband and child, 
to that lioavoM which alone was supe¬ 
rior to the one she already had en- 
joyed. The fostering of Ellen, tlie 
bringing her up in those paths which 
his deceased wife so eminently graced, 
had now become the only consolation 
her loss had left tlie afflicted widower. 

Years passed away and left with the 
old man resignation and contentment. 
The virtues of his depaited wife ren¬ 
dered her always alive in his memory, 
and his soul was too much devoted 
to providence to repine at his decrees.^ 
Ellen had now attained her seven-* 
teeiith year, and with it all the beauty 
and grace that could possibly adorn 
that delightful period of life. The 
reade r may reconcile this to his mind 
as the usual description of an heroine 
of romance. But alas! that she was 
as beanfiful as the poet can fancy, or 
the painter can dermeate, is fatally 
true. Ay, fatally ; for those i harms 
which seeiiuxl the offspring of hea¬ 
ven’s dearc‘.t love, were but the 
mother of hell’s blackest machina¬ 
tions. 
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Know ye not, that the grub, the 
vile, the odious grub, will lay waste 
the loveliest flower the breath of 
heaven kissed—that the dark and 

earthly worm will prey into the fairest 
plant that ever reared its proud head 
towawis the skies, and can ye wonder 
that the bosom of the purest and most 
spotless virgin should be ravaged by 
the desolating power of the black 
hearted and remorseless seducer? 

It was in tlic summer of Ellen's 
seventeenth year, when a young man 
t)f elegant and striking appearance had 
taken up his abode at the hltlc village 
in which the residence of Alleyn was 
situated. lie had jurived there on 
fool and unattended. But that this 
mode of travelling could not have 
lieen tlie result of necessity, was 
evident fiom his not denying him¬ 
self any luxuries tlie place could 
art'ord. Ilis precise object tor visiting 
that }iart could not be gained: in¬ 
deed, its romantic beauty wonkl have 
alone been a snflicient enticement to 
the jifilcstrian’s visit. It moreover 
was distiiiguishi'd by a variety of 
brooks vliicii abounded with a pecu- 
bar kind of trout, that freijnently 
brought strangcis .to tliat secluded 
spot, and in wliioh spoit he seemed 
to take much delight. Ills appear¬ 
ance was striking though not showy; 
there was an elegance even in the 
simplicity of his dress, which well 
agreed witli his slight 11lOl^;ll boauti- 
lully formed person, that seemed to 
say its owner had not nuich mingled 
in the slonns and bufii'lings of the 
world. Tliose who look for beauty 
in the face of man as the first tccoiu- 
mendation, w'ould have la’cn dis. 
appointed at first with Irwin, lbs 
countenance w'as more intellectual than 
haiid'-omc, yet it could not be con- 
templated without leaving a most 
favuuralde prejudice for ns possessor. 
His eyes were alone regnl.irly bem- 
liftil, and spoke with a biilliancy and 
animation that could only be sur- 
pa;>scd by his longue. Ihs hair was 
of a raven black, and told well with 
the expression of thought and senti¬ 
ment bis countenance displayed. 1 i is 
manners were the most captivating 
the simple inhabitants had ever ex¬ 
perienced, and without any ettbrt or 
seeming inclination he interested every 
one around him in his favour. 

Such was the being that Alleyn in 
imilation of many of bis neighbours 


had admitted into his dwelling; such 
was the being that was lor (he future 
to be the companion of his romantic 
and susceptible child. It was evident 
that Irwin was more delighted with 
the place than its inhabitants. Though 
they were frank, ojien and hospitable, 
they were not in any way adapted to 
the mind of a young man of refined 
ideas and intellectual education. The 
case was altered when he became 
known to Alleyn and his beautiful 
daughter. The former was in no 
wise inferior to his guest in natural 
and acquired abilities, while Hie latter 
astonished Irwin in the elegance of 
her manners, the chastity of her lan¬ 
guage, and the loftiness of her ideas. 
If siui was bereft of those bewildering 
chaiiiis, and had but the graces of her 
mind to engage his attention, Ellen 
would have been safe; for the in¬ 
cense he paid to her shrine would 
not liaie mixed with a sentiment loss 
pnrilied or riifiiied. But what was the 
<Teature liel'orc liiiu. She p.iasessrd a 
t'orm, that weie l!ie visionary creations 
of Arcarlia rnlir'^d, would have 
passuil l(;r its loveliest idyl. Her 
countenance was so expris:>ivo, that 
it was ditticnlt to trace wliether the 
woman’s itcauly, or (he augorsgmce, 
reigned most Irmrnplianlly. Her 
eyes wore hazel and their darkness 
only sui\ed to ivm'cr the pure enamel 
of her complexion more beautiful. 
O! not more swi et were the roses that 
shed tlic'ir sweetening breath niutid 
lior dooiwaythdU tho'C which faintly 
blushed in her cheeks. They were 
like the mother ruses, and her lips 
seemed like twin buds, wluve love¬ 
liness so rivalled their jiircnt as lu 
keep the admirer’s decisiou wavering 
which were the most beautiful. 
Ellen! 'Iwas mirie to sec thee but 
once, and the recollection of that 
moment will for ever associate itself 
with my ideas of innocence, youth, 
and loveliness. 

The innocent heart of Ellen till tbgf 
hour knew not the meaning of the 
words love and affection, more than 
the duty, she evinced towards her 
parent,and the benevolence with which 
slic treated all who were in the sphere 
of lier heavenly nature, illustrated. 
With a mind naturally romantic, and 
its eiithusiasra Increased by the wild¬ 
ness of the scenery around lior, with 
no other notions of love than what 
the balluda and legendary stories ax 
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they were sung and told'in her native 
mountains, had created iu her mind. 
With a disposition enthusiastic in its 
highest degree; with a soul too blindly 
w'edded to the higher and kindlier 
aticotions of our nature, she became 
deeply interested in the society of 
their guest. He, above all others, was 
the most likely to become the centre 
of attraction to the heart of a young 
and susceptible girl. Though his 
dark eyas and his expressive conn* 
tenance could he lit up at his com¬ 
mand with the brilliancy and anima¬ 
tion of genius, yet thi re was a pen- 
si veness and deepness of thought in 
liis countenance and manners,'which 
told irresistibly in the lieart of her 
he was most anxious to create a favour¬ 
able impression. 

She was his guide in all his ram¬ 
bles : it was siie who related to him 
the traditions connected with the ro¬ 
mantic objects around them, while he 
would breathe into her tar, the high¬ 
born sentiments of a supciior and 
cultivated mind. The blandishments 
of polished life when exeiciscd by 
him, seemed to lose their emptiness, 
and accjuire a fascination and reality, 
which he alone was capable of be¬ 
stowing. His manner, his actions, 
his pursuits, were so completely dif- 
feient to the rest of the beings she had 
been accu^tomed to consider as spe¬ 
cimens of mankind, that his really 
graceful and iasemating manners, 
viewed through the medium of an 
elevat d and inexperiencerl fancy, be¬ 
came to her totally enchanting aud 
self subduing. Nature, when reflect¬ 
ed from his eyes seemed to be dressed 
in a lovelier look; and as the witchery 
of poetry and romance beamed from 
the mirrors of his soul, or breathed 
from his bps, a new world seemed to 
be opened, and he 

‘ the god of her idolatry’ 
appeared, like that superior, yet un- 
definable being, that in the dream of 
her iniancy aud in fhe imaginings of 
her youth, w'as constantly their object. 
The visions of years seemed at length 
reShsed; and her heart, her trusting 
heart, was now unutterably full—full 
even to bursting. But though her 
mind was opened to new thoughts 
and desires, her soul was as pure as 
ever; pure as the snow that lies in 
the azure tirinament on tin “ misty 
mountain top’’ as yet unknown to 
the foot of man. 


Think not reader tliis to be but the 
idle pomp of diction: alas! Memory 
weeps over its sad reality. Love! 
sacim love! why should thy roses be 
accompanied with thorns, and why is 
the breast devoted to thee, doomed to 
be wedded—to sorrow—to shame— 
to guilt and to alHiction ? 

Thou art in the rosy morning of 
youth, the herald of hope, of expec¬ 
tancies too bright ever to he realised; 
'lis well thou art Itansilory, aud the 
forerunner of misery, for wert thy 
power here permanent, tlie heaven on 
earth would be so complete, that the 
heart of man would not believe there 
was another, aud more delightful 
sphere. 

She delighted in his conversation, 
in his manners, in shoit in every 
thing which his presence blessed. 
The glooms of the past and the 
soirc'w of years were dispelled by one 
glance of his eyes, and rapturous ex¬ 
pectations of tlie future were conveyed 
to her heart by one soft pressure of 
his hand. It was her wish and her 
hope; the very summit of the am¬ 
bition of hui‘ previous years; that 
Providence would grant her a heart 
which would beat at the same im¬ 
pulses with her own; a soul whose 
sentiments were akin to hers, to 
whom she might breathe her thoughts 
and sentiments, which she w'ithheld 
from tliose around, from the appre¬ 
hension of their being despised, or 
ridiculed as unintelligible. 

That long-wished for heart, soul 
and understanding, seemed at length 
realised iu a form which had already 
caught her enamoured fancy; and 
she entertained for their poss(>s8or, fhe 
most delicate and enthusiastic adora¬ 
tion. Her virgin heart, mure than 
ordinarily susceptible, yieMcd to tlie 
iutoxicatirig iustigatious of her imagi¬ 
nation, and surrendered itself to the 
energies of love, in its deepest and 
most intellectual sense. 

Her father so long absent from the 
world, knew but little of its deceit 
and treachery; suspicion was the 
most unwelcome inmate of his breast; 
and hgre there was nothing to sus¬ 
pect : he thought it was no more than 
natural, that the young petiple (un¬ 
happy man he made no distinction 
foi the diflerence of their sexes) should 
preter their own society, to those of 
lipcr years. While liis daughter, 
whose innocent and unsuspecting 
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heart fearing no danger because it 
knew no sin, became her lover’s 
companion, as often as he desired, 
and he was too well acquainted with 
the arts and refinements of vice, to let 
any opportunity escape, without foi‘> 
warding the end he had determined 
to obtain. 

Often, with this lovely enthusiast 
hanging on his arm, would he 
ascend the highest cliif which over¬ 
hung the distant sea. There they 
would watch th« declining orb of 
light and beauty surrendering its 
powers into its Creator’s hands. Here 
as its last dying rays lighted up her 
expressive countenance, with its 
fading splendour, she would exclaim 
“Oh! thus, Oil! thus may we die 
like him in happiness, and undimi¬ 
nished glory; our end like his more 
glowing and beautiful than the hour 
of his meridian splendor.” Ulcssed 
hope,” reiterated her lover, and pressed 
her yielding palm, as if with the 
assurance of its completion. 

Couhl a voice then have cried aloud 
from the Heavens, or arisen from 
the dust, it would have answered 
jNkveb I Could the light of his eyes 
at that moment reflected what was 
passing in his soul, they would have 
presented a picture where selfishness 
and crime were the prevailing objects. 
They would have foretold her end 
would be one where shame, misery, 
and repentance would bo exchanged 
for innoicnce and glory. Could he, 
it may be asked, look at that tender 
and confiding creature, so young in 
years, in lioiic, even Die seeds of vice 
not embryo in her heart ? Could lie 
for an instant have imagined her a 
thing of disgrace, or longed to make 
her such? Could he in reward tor 
the confidence she had so illimitably 
placed in him, reward her wit& 
treachery ? Could he render those eyes 
which now seemed devoted to heaven, 
fearful of encountering its light ? Yes! 
he could do that, and wish for more, 
though he knew the penalty on one 
side would be the chill bed of death, 
and on his own tlie never ending dis¬ 
gust and abhorrence of the world. 

Could a voice at that moment have 
arisen from the dead: had the angel of 
innocence that till now had presided 
over her fate, been present, the guile¬ 
less soul of Ellen would have been 
saved. As it was, it fell witli all that 
was bright and heavenly in her natm-e,' 


to the depraved and sensual monster 
Desire-~and left her not repentance 
and tears—for the emotions of her 
soul were too great for those relievers. 
Wretclied and unhappy, - how was 
she able to return to the sinless arms of 
her parent ? how was she to meet his 
looks? How when left alone to her 
own sad feelings, could she meet the 
gaze of that power her bursting soul 
told her she had irremediably offendai ? 

Man, man, art thou a man, and 
canst treat the being that was given ‘ 
for thy solace, amidst all thy miseries 
and affliction, thus: if thou art, 
thou art a libel on nature, which 
blushes to own a monster like thee as 
her offspring. Is it not strange, won¬ 
derful to think, that he who sees a 
being devoted to himself, looking up 
to him with faith and confidence, en¬ 
joying the treasure of an unsdlicd 
conscience, the protection of her God, 
and the good opinion of the world, can 
calmly, and deliberately, for the sake 
of the gratification of a mean and 
paKi y emolioii, plan his actions to 
lender her the disgrace of the earth, 
an object of anger in her Maker’s bye, 
a thing for the linger of scorn to point 
at? 

———Mull I protii! man! 

DrcM. Ill n lilllo brief authority, 

Coniiiuis such crimes uuder high Heaven, 
As make tbeuugels weep ! 

When they arrived at the door of 
her father’s cottage, the sense of her 
liuiiiiliationoveicame her. What was 
she about—for the first time, she was 
going to cuter his threshold to dis¬ 
grace it: she went out of it the most 
celestial being on earth, a virtuous 
girl, and lud returned to it—what she 
was. Her father would take her in 
his arms, and clasp what?—« thing 
polluted, and disgraced—rank and 
flower-lcss stem. “ Never!” she ex¬ 
claimed, in a voice which even made 
the hardened libeitine tremble. As 
she uttered theiie woids, she fiung her¬ 
self 01 . her knees belore the moon, 
which was rising from the murky 
clouds as if ashamed to gaze on her, 
and as it spread its pale beams over 
her agonized face, she cried aloud, 

“ Great God, T kneel before Ibee for 
the first time, a wretch defiled! wreak 
thy anger on my sinful head, but 
spare, oh spare in thy merciful good- , 
ness my——that aged man, visit not 
my sins on his head, grant him le- 
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signatioQ and happiness, till thou 
tsScest him to thyself—and I swear 
this form of mine shall never shame a 
home that has hitherto been devoted 
to thee ! ’’ 

After a few violent sobs of passion, 
she turned to her betrayer, who stood 
motionless, gazing on her in the full 
conviction of his villainy, and told 
him with an air of determination he 
had never beheld her before assume, 
she was ready to fly with him. “ It 
is you that have rendered me a thing 
of shame, and my shame will be 
thine.” This was the only complaint 
or reproof that ever escaped her lips, 
and her heart smote her as she uttered 
it. Reader, this man was a noble- 
man! how he deserved that title, 
Ellen’s fate will tell. 

She fled ivith him; late as the hour 
was they procured me.ins for flight. 
She became his companion in soli¬ 
tude, but here every thing reminded 
her of the home and the parent she 
had left behind, and she bL'cauic mi¬ 
serable. He look her to courts, she 
breathed the air of palaces, but their 
gaiety only made the darkness of her 
heart more insupportable. lie sought 
the refuge of foreign chines, in hopes 
that change of scene might dissipate 
her melancholy, but all was of no 
avail; in the splendor, of palaces and 
the pomp of courts her thoughts would 
wander to the home of her infancy, 
to the peaceful valley, and to the lofty 
mountains; to the cottage which her 
sainted mother once blest witli her 
presence ; and who peihaps now was 
in a happier sphere, weeping that the 
immeasurable space that seemed to be 
between them was never to be dis¬ 
solved. She considered lierself as a 
thing abandoned by heaven, as having 
committed a crime which the tears 
of repentance could never wash away. 

She could fancy she saw her father 
daily declining and drooping into his 
grave, uubefriended and unrelieved. 
Tlie thought was agony -she had 
sworn never again to enter his doors, 
but perjury seemed a lighter crime 
than ingratitude. A voice whispered 
into her ears, “wilt f/iou arise and 
go to My father.” And she deter¬ 
mined to fly and end her life with 
him, as she believed her end to lie fast 
'approaching, for the sting on her con¬ 
science priyod like a worm ou her 
* heart,, and gradually imdcruuncd her 
constitution. 


Poor Alleyn was at first distracted 
at his daughter’s absence, tliiuking 
some accident had beialicn her; hut 
when her lover was absent too, the 
fatal tmth at once flashed upon liis 
mind, and when he beard it confirm¬ 
ed by the testimony of the innkeeper 
who procured the post horses, he 
tlionghtliimsclf abandoned by heaven. 
He was never seen to smile afterwards. 
All traces were lost of that resigna¬ 
tion and contentment which for¬ 
merly were the leading features of bis 
character. lie seemt-d reckless of 
every ill that might occur to him, 
and at first had recnuise to drink¬ 
ing. His affairs became embarrassed, 
w'hich only increaseil his siillenness. 
At length he betook liimsolf to the 
cottage, which liad now grown hate¬ 
ful to Ills sight, from the many <lc- 
liglitlul associations connected with 
i!, and jarely stirred from it; and 
would, were it not for the kindness 
of his neighbours, have wanted the 
uei-'cssaries of life. 

Happily it wis not his fate long to 
brood over the remembrance of joys 
flown never to return in auticipuiiou 
of increasing misery and woe, though 
the means through which he was 
u.sluTcd to the haven of Iiappiness 
were the most pitiable and revolting. 

A gang of ruffians Iroin the Coast, 
instigated with tlic hope <if plunder, 
fired the cottage and slript it of every 
thing it contaiued; the owner made 
no defence, no not even prayed for that 
mercy which they were not inclined 
to bestow. The next morning, horrid 
to relate, the mangled corpse of Alleyn 
was ill i that was found iu the ruins of 
his habitation. 

The winter passed away, and the 
flowers of spring, as if in mockery of 
the desolations around, were alr^y 
shedding their sweets over the rums 
of Alleyn’s cottage; while around it 
the rank grass waved its head proudly 
in the air, like one who elevates 
himself on the ruins of Ids foe. It 
was on a smiling Sabbath morning 
when a young female, shabbily at¬ 
tired, with her long hair waving wildly 
in the wind, was seen traversing the 
quiet church-yard, as the most tardy 
of the villagers were entering the 
portal of the temple of the Lord. 
She hurried through with a wild and 
distracted air, till she came to a grave 
which was newly made; she flung 
herself franflcly ou it, and clasped 
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the senseless mound to her breast, tery, and those acts which bestdis- 
The villagers passed into the church, played the certainty of pardon, when 
the melancholy truth was apparent >to purchased by the tears of repentance, 
them, the grave was Alleyn’s, and the When he spoke of the kindness and 
mourner could be no .other tlian his love of heaven, which delighted more 
unhappy daughter. in reclaiming one sinner from wicked^ 

She remained near an hour on the ness, than in the reception of a hun- 
grave, when she determined to enter dred taintless souls, his pious en- 
the church. It was the same aged thusiasm—the eloquent animation his 
pastor, to whom she had from her eyes assumed—and her own soul con- 
infancy always been his dearest fa- firmed the truth of his words, and for 
vourite. He gazed on her as she en- the first time she felt relieved by 
tered, and she saw the team burst tears. The venerable old man saw 
from his weak eyes, and course each the eiifect he had created, when he 
other down his aged cheeks. He was summoned up a graver and more 
in the pulpit, about to deliver his earnest voice, ** Father of goodness! 
sermon, when he stopped short, and receive into thy flocks a strayed 
either by accident or design, (the lamb! Let the tears of repentance 
latter most probably) he uttered in a that now fall prostrate on thy thronf^ 
deep and impressive tune, those joy- seal her pardon. May .thy holy 
ful and hope inspiring words to a spirit for the futur^ guaid over her 
sinner’s ears. Neither do I con- steps, and if the frailty of her nature 
DEMN THEE WOMAN, GO AND SIN should again tempt her to wander, 
NO MORE.—^Then spake Jesus unto may the thought of thee bring her 
them, saying 1 am the light of the back to thy fold, there to remain till 
world, he that followeth me shall not it shall please thee to call her to that 
walk in darkness, but shall have the home, where the spirits of the just 
light of life.’ [I St. John, c. 8. v. hold their joyful communion, and, 
11, and 12.'J She looked up to him where those she loves best, are ready 
as if the sound of hope, and the love to welcome her.” 
of religion, was once more kindled in • • • • 

her breast. She drank eagerly the He paused—she dropped a tear of 
sounds of his voice.- He remindal happy acknowledgment, the spirit 
her of our Saviour, when ho spumed of the Mighty C)ue that hovered 
not from his feet the sinful Magda- round her. caught it and spread the 
lone as she.washed them with her balm of llt)pe in her breast. The 
tears; of his pardoning, witliout con- sinner felt she was pardoned, 
demning, the woman taken in adul- George Gordon. 


TO MISS H. B, R- L, 

(in her SEVENTEENTH YEAR.) 

Pretty floio'rette ! the eve of thy childhood now o'er, - 
Dawning womanhood rises to view; 

As the spring of thy life hath been cloudless and pure. 
May its summer glide cheerily too. 

» 

Till the last may you ramble through life’s chequer’d way. 
Ne'er depress’d by one motive for sorrow; 

May pleasure conduct you through each coming day. 

And happiness smile on each morrow. 

Ere long may I see thee, sweet prattler possess’d 
£y some youth, fortuae-favor’d and true ; 

And T deem that on earth he can never be blest. 

If he find not ^bleBsing in you. G. 
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THE MOSS HOSE. 

To Laijy D — ~ 

Thou thrivest on a lonely liill. 

Where the cool hree7e softy blows; 

Thou art watered by a purling nil. 

My sweet moss-rose ! 

And oft I’ve seen, when'the burning sun 
His rays o'er the water throws. 

Thy shadow reflected bright thereon. 

My sw'eet moss-rose I 

And again, when the dark and solemn night 
Its mantle o’er nature throws. 

I’ve hied me to thee, in the still star-light. 

My sweet moss-rose I 

« 

And /Aou wilt not ungrateful be. 

For the care my hand bestows; 

No! thou throwest out sweet scents for me. 

My sweet moss-rose! 

And when a cruel stranger told. 

He’d pluck thy mossy boughs, 

I’ve bid him from thee his hand withhold. 

My sweet moss-rose! 


But when the cold and ruthless wind, 

'I'hy leaves on the margin strows ; 

I’ll gather and cherish all 1 find. 

My sweet moss-rose! 

And-when the world shall frown on me, 

And friends are chang’d to foes— 

I’ll come—and I’ll weep o’er my lovely tree. 

My sweet moss-rose! 

What though thy leaves decay and wither. 

When the wind of Autumn blows; 

Unlike to them, we'll mourn each other, 

My sweet moss-rose! 

And when the dust is my silent home. 

And o’er my grave the ieyphr blows; 

Oh ! wilt thou shed thy leaves on my tomb. 

My sweet moss-rose V 

They shall gather a bud from thy mossy tree. 
When my clay to the still tomb goes; 

And then, on my cold, cold breast thou sbalt lie. 
My sweet moss-rose! 


CLIO. 
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UNPUBLISHED SIDNEY MSS. 


To the Editor. 

Sm—A few weeks since, a person, 
who though by ho means a high 
literary character himself, has yet 
a strong veneration for every thing 
which he imagines to be a literary 
curiosity—placed in my hands, for the 
purpose of allowing me to take copies, 
a number of old manuscripts which 
he averred were autographs of Sir 
Philip Sidney. Of course, on hearing 
such an assertion made, the first feeling 
which one is conscious of, is that 
of unhesitating incredulity—and I 
did not scruple to let my friend 
perceive that I was not very readj’ to 
acknowledge the likelihood of what 
he advanced. He persisted, however, 
in affirming them to be genuine, 
adding, at the same time; “ I know 
how useless it is in this age of literary 
mysticism, to produce to you or any 
body else, the collateral evidences I 
have been able to procure of the 
truth of my statement; but there are 
the MSS.,—^take them—you are a 
scholar—a literary man—examine 
them as closely as you please, and if 
they be the things I know them to be, 
you will find it out sooner in that way, 
than* if I could trace tlicm for you 
through the hands of every possessor, 
up to the gallant Philip himself. For 
my part, I have no doubt upon the 
matter.” 

Whether the arguments of my 
friend had any effect upon me, is of 
little consequence; but certain it is, 
that he stumbled upon a sagacious 
observation, in saying that internal evi¬ 
dence was the most satisfactory^, and 
indeed, the only satisfactory mode of 
ascertaining the genuineness of manu¬ 
scripts thus submitted to one’s insjjec- 
tion. I read them according to his wish, 
and by bis permission, shall now pre¬ 
sent you with a few of the copies I have 
taken: at the same time offering you 
my own critical reasons for deeming 


the internal evidence, alone, in this 
instance, to be very conclusive. 

At file same time, I am aware that 
there are a great many who will not 
consider Ihe discovery of MSS. by 
Sir Philip Sidney, a matter of any 
great importance in this age. He is 
one of those writers among our own 
antiques, whom we may be said to 
have^und out. He has been weighed 
in the balance of modem criticism, 
and found wanting;—a composition 
in which the alloy trebles (at least) 
the gold both in substance and in 
weight. That there is, nevertheless, 
a vein of sweet and tender poetry 
running through, and qualifying by 
its spirit the dross of bis conceit and 
puerility, is what none will deny, 
lie had genius beyond a doubt, and 
was the victim of the silly affectation 
of his day. 

The first of those little pieces with 
which I sliall present you, is one 
which I was delighted to lay my 
hands on, and which to me is the 
gem of the collection. If it he not 
file production of Sir Philip, it comes 
from the pen of the most perfect imi¬ 
tator the world ever produced. In¬ 
deed, it is delightfully in the spirit of 
that unequal writer. It is, certainly, 
the only attempt in the English lan¬ 
guage which gives any thing approach¬ 
ing to an adequate version of that 
beautiful passage in the Old Testament, 
which has been so often mangled by 
oui- verse erectors, as Addison calls 
them. Sir Philip was the only person 
competent to the task, although many 
will say, that simplicity of diction 
was hai-dly to be looked for from the 
bard of Arcadia. 

Tlie little piece of which I speak is 
verbatim ac literatim as follows: 
The metre, though I cannot imme¬ 
diately call to mind an acknowledged 
piece of the author’s in which it is 
used,* is, to my thought, very happily 
chosen for the subject. 


* Since writing the above, a friend has reminded me thal Sir Philip makes 
of it in bit version of the Book of Psalms. 

E. M. Octoberj 1824. f T 
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Eynge David, hys Lamente ovei the Bodyi \ of Kyne^e &avl oj Isi net and 

his some Jonathan, 

The beautye of the lande ys '^laync, 

Ilowe lowlye ut Iht niyghtc liynt' 

1 

]Now IlIU us bhedeth( tjiniw lean., 

And kite ub htave the pitMiitje moaue'— 

ButwhyU wtstiowtUu willowt bien 
Foi Ysrael 9 pryde to lye uiwu, 

Oh * lette not & ilh the tidj nt.ts hcoi 
Oh, tell yt not yn Ask don, 

Lest every waylmge bounde ct ouis 
llaysc tnunipe bhoutes in heatliui bowcic ' 

II 

May rune 01 di \\ diojip nuitr Jyghtt 
Upon tliy raountiynes, tulhoa ' 

M ly oHuyu^i d line nc 11 < loviiu tlivia hc^ld 
In detpe ol 11 j ht m noon o< tlayi ' 

Wheic woiblcd yu unholic iy„ht( 

TIic nayghtit flun„ hjb sliuldt awiy , 

C istc mtuilu on thtloultd ^it-cnt. 

As he h id nc ct duoyntid bcciic 

III 

From battel fyeldc they turned them uen 
With bowe unbtiunp,e, or bl ide unti\ed«,— 

Pleniiant Ihiy ueic yn h/fi,and fayn 
Aoj yettf did deaf ht fheyti loius d tid — 
rheyie nervous anneb myghte be itheles i daii 
io beirde the lyon yn liys pryde, 

Yette theyie lyghte limbes made fleetci s|)eeele 

Than eagle®, stoojiynge o’ei the meade , 


IV. 

Ye ddughlcres of tlie lande, deplore 
For Saule the bounteous aud the boldt, 
Whobekynglie hande hith i Jiindi you stoie 
Ot cryiuson ge ire and clothe ol ^oJd« , 
Alack ' that hande can gme noe moie, 
lhat wortlne harte ys btille and eolde, 
Unknownc imongst tlie deadeand dyinge. 
The mightie with the mean are lymge'— 

V 

Ah' Jonathan • my brother' lorno 
And fnendlcs e I mubt looke to be ’— 

That harte whose woe thou oftc Inst boin< 

Is sore and strickeno nowc f ji thee' 

Youngi brydegtootnes lorn on biydalmornt. 
Oh ' yt tias lifghte to thynefot me , 

Thy tymelcbse lotle I now must playne, 

I ven on thyne owne hight places slayue' 


Howe lowlic now the mightic are* 
How stdl the roeapons of the wat / 
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I have marked in italics a few of contrived to make the very last line 
the lines which breathe most intensely the perfection of sublimity, 
the spirit of the author. Those in the If you have ever had the corn- 
fifth stanza, approach as nearly as it plaisance to read Dr. Edward Young's 
is possible for paraphrase to do—the brick and mortar version of the same 

beauty of that inimitable passage in passage, you will, I think, be more 

the original, “ Thy love for me was ready to do honor to tliis. 
wonderful—passing the love of wo- The next piece on which' I have 
man!” With bow slight an altera- laid my hand, is an original, and 
tionfrom the scriptural text, he has rather quaintly addressed:— 

To my harte's louct and the ydoUzed object of my souk's worship^ these 
SONNET. The Dreame. 

I slept, and lo! methoughte, beneathe a tree, 

■Within whose outstrechede armes the windcs laye husht, 

Listenynge ourc love-tlioughtes—whyle a smalle streamc guslit 
lly its foot gurglynge lowe, 1 sat with thee. 

And thou diddest smyle upon me bountcouslie; 

Whylc I wreathed jessamylies for thy blacke haire 
And lalkt—But one approached of aspecte fayre 
And took her seate betweeue us, and on me 
Did looke ryghte playsomclie! Oh! she did steale 
My tender suite from thee! I turned askance 
And wooed her bcautyc with unholie zealc. 

While thou satest bye, thy drearylie pleasant glance 
llanklynge my harte ! At lengthe my horride trance 
The rosie morne dyssolved, and founde me faithfullc stille! 

T should before have mentioned, to them, reserving the last mentioned 
that inore than lialf of the collection to another opportunity, 
coiisist of papers in prose, many of There are several of the sonnets, 
wiich arc letters on private, and but I shall only give at present auo- 
soine on official matters. But as I tlier specimen. It a[)pcars addressed 

have begun by submitting to you to Sir Walter llaleigh, and must eou- 

speeimens of the poetical pieces, I sequeully have lieen written in the 
shall for the present confine myself author’s youth:— 

To my deare friende, W. R,, these :— 

SONNET. Fame. 

Hcare ye how faintlie now, and timidlic 
Whyle hys husht waves sleep on the pcacefullc shore. 

Old ocean yn hys leisure murmurs o’er 
A streamlet's songe, beneath a willowe tree!— 

Yelte I have seene, when as that mightic sea 

Curlynge yts thousand foamynge lippes yn scouie 
Did utter forthe a crye againste tlie moriie 
A fcarfulle sounde of giante mynstrolsie! 

“ But ys that ocean, yn hys great repose, 

“ Lesse lonelie for the pcryl which hath past 
“ Lesse pleasant for hysmyghte?” Ah! since atlastc 
Tliou thus wilt flinge thyne harte and hope to those! 

On—and be great! But oh! give nio agayne 

My Iiome of sylent peace! my Jute, .md smilynge plaync! 

It was well for the nation, however, subjoin a few lines of the poem, 

that this longing for inactive retire- The scene is laid in tlic classic v^c 

ment was merely a piece of poetical of Tempe j and that is the title which 

affectation in the heroic versifier, the author has given to the work: 

The longest poem among them, is a (quasi -ri/juvot, lucus.) It is prefaced 
projected classic pastoral, of which by a long quotation from one of the 

many passages are edited in prose; ancients, which professes to give an 

and the whole, taken together, very accurate description of the place in 
broken and unconnected. I shaU question:— 
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Sid 


Whoe hath not hearde of Teinpe’s beauteous vale ? 

That pleasant spotte of aunciente Th&salie, 

Where the blythe tongue of sylvan gayetic 
Fill’d with glad soundescache mellowe mountayne gale; 
Where silver Peneus fyrste of Grecian streamcs. 

Pour’d hys fulle tydc bcneathe huge groves of greene, 
Chcqtierynge with shade his undnlatynge streerae; 

And Sol threwe myldlic from the hyll hys beames 
On that sweet scene of rural elegaunce. 

Where Zephyre freste from Ossa’s mountayne highe 
Stole through cache wylde bowere slowe and murmurynglie. 
As loth to leave that ravishynge abode 
Where the fayre wood nymphs loved in spryghtelie dance 
To foote it featelie on the flow’rie sodde. 

And heaven’s owne deityos, wanderynge from their skies, ^ 
Yn those soft shades, forgot the Olympian Paradyse! 


Then follows a description of the 
break of morn on the valley—the 
waking of its inhabitants, and a dra¬ 
matic dialogue which is broken in 
upon at intervals by descriptions of a 
very poetical quality. Two of these, 
one describing the descent of a deity; 
and the other a boat race on the 
Peneus, are spiritedly and beautifully 
written, but occasionally disfigured by 
the conceit and mysticism of the au¬ 
thor. Should they prove acceptable. 


you shall have tlicm in another paper. 
There are also little lyrical pieces 
interwoven with the poem. 

For the present, I shall now take 
my leave; and I hope, at least, that 
those things I have submitted to your 
consideration, and those which I pro¬ 
pose to myself the pleasure of sending 
hereafter, should they be thought un¬ 
important in themselves, may lead to 
a more sedulous and more productive 
research. 


LINES ON KENILWORTH CASTLE. 

No more the sounds of battle float 
From yonder ruin’d halls, 

No more the sprightly trumpet notes 
To death or conquest calls. 

How silent now! the strife is o’er, 

The storm has pass'd away. 

Where waved the battle-flag of yore, 

Now twines the lichen gray. 

No sound disturbs the silent courts, 
O’ergrown with verdure rank. 

Which echoed once with knightly sports. 
And heavy armours’ clank. 

The spot where roses clust’ring hung 
The noisome thistle choaks. 

And in the bower where beauty sung. 
The raven hoarsely croaks. 

To reach those towers the Pilgrim tried. 
Though tir’d, increased his pace. 

Took firmer step and bolder stride 
To reach the well-known place. 

Now no retainers throng that gate. 

No minstrel seeks the door,' 

And nought, save Ruin, tells the fete 
That waits the rich and poor. 

G. W. H. 
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A MAN of sensibility is always either 
in the attic of ecstacies, or the cellar of 
sorrow j either jumping with joy, or 
groaning with grief. But pleasure and 
pain are like a cucumber,—the ex¬ 
tremes are good for nothing. I once 
heard a late minister compared to the 
same vegetable, “ For,” said the pun¬ 
ster, “ his ends are bad.” 

That the style of such writings as 
are intended to attract the public eye 
be more elevated than that of private 
letters, is as requisite as it is for the 
pulpit of a preacher to be somewhat 
above the level of his auditors. 

By too constant association, the 
sincerest friendship may be estranged, 
or rather, obliterated; as the richest 
coins are defaced by the friction of 
each other. 

Different periods of time, when their 
order has faded from the memory, 
seem all consolidated into one; as 
the distant horizon appears to mingle 
with the sky. 

An open countenance is like the 
face of a dial,—shewing clmly what 
passes within. 

If perfection were ever once beheld, 
we should be so fully convinced of 
the impossibility of equalling it, as to 
give up all attempts at imitation. 

Who would wish to kill themselves 
by study, like poor Kirk White, that 
the Laureat might publish their re~ 
mains ;—unless indeed, he could give 
Ihcm a new edition of their lives. 

Strong minds are like strong spirits, 
—very soon calm after agitation. Yet 
could any one desire the current of 
his thoughts to be so frozen that no 
ruffling breath of passion might ever 
vary it with a wave ? 

There is the same wide difference 
between the splendid but lawless 
flashes of a lively imagination, and 
the studied scintillations of a mecha¬ 
nical brain, as between the whirling 
blaze of a metecn or com^ and the 
artificial sparklings of a sky-rocket 

In ($i^ng the heart to the eye of 
the world,—that is, in publi^ng 
one’s thoughts,wt is with minds as 


with bodies, the most deformed and 
unnatural are those which the multi- 
tu^ is most anxious to behold; while 
th| utmost regularity and propriety 
of principle or feature, ma^ be erdiibit- 
ed tor ever without attracting the least 
attention. 

Milton’s Farm^ Lost was Parnas¬ 
sus Gained; bra his Paradise Regain¬ 
ed was ParnassualLost. 

■ j i-... 

When first we ^ter a crowd, there 
is little to be done but to push on 
through those before us, while our 
limbs are fresh and our spirits high; 
but we soon feel that multitudes arc 
gathering behind us, and tliat the 
most we can hope, with probability of 
success, is to maintain our ground in 
advance of the new comers. And 
thus it is in a literary hfe. We set 
out, with a view of overtaking our 
forerunners in the chace; but event¬ 
ually find it sufficiently toUsome to 
preserve our advantage over those 
youthfiil competitors who are mo¬ 
mently threatening to outstrip us. 

« 

I like that hypocrite who gives one 
a fair opportunity of discovering his 
impostures, by seeing how little his 
conduct is in unison with his precepts. 

Man’s heart in this life is like 
Thames-water in the cask ; it grows 
every day more foul ’till it anives at 
a certain acme of fmtidity, and then 
gradually re-purifies itself. 

It is beauty whose frown is the most 
awful: no tempest equals that of a 
summer sky. 

The best way to silence a talkative 
person is never to interrupt him. Do 
not snuff the candle, and it will go 
out of itself. 

Anger is most fearful when unac¬ 
companied by tears: it is lightning 
without rain. 

An illustrious ancestry is to the 
high-bom, as the reflector of a lamp 
is to its wick, for if that he without 
light, all the science of catoptricks 
cannot kindle it, and neither 

Can all the blood of all tho Howards 

Ennoble fools, or knaves, or cowaiiU. 
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■ When ii^cas have slipped from the 
memory, every effort to regain them 
but drives them further away; as 
often, when your fork breaks, attempt¬ 
ing to extract it, only pushes it into 
the bottle. 

To analyze a romantic talc is to 
unravel a piece of variegated embroi¬ 
dery,—i-to separate the dyes of a rain¬ 
bow ; it is, in fact, to disunite things 
whose principal charm is in their 
union. 

An author need never be at a loss 
what to write ; for, if he li*el himself 
unable to proceed with the subject on 
which he hashitherto been engaged, ho 
can expatiate upon’his own stupidity ; 
and, perhaps, by ourjuiring and ex¬ 
amining the cause of it, emporver Ins 
readers to overcome or escape any 
attack of a similar kind. 

A whole work as first given to the 
world, is but a rehearsal; it is in the 
extracts which unbiassed criticism re¬ 
publishes, that the full-dress perform- 
aiifc is exhibited, from which all that 
was objectionable tir immtcresting has 
been judiciously rescinded. 


The root of love may, perhaps, be 
passion j but it must be bidden, or 
the plant will not flourish. However 
otherwise it may at first sight appear, 
tlierc is hardly a moment of our wak¬ 
ing existence (except during the 
overwhelming influence of pain) when 
the mental faculties are not in exer¬ 
cise, and few are the thoughts which 
if clearly expressed, and flowing pure 
from tlieir source, undiluted with pe¬ 
dantry or affection, would be wholly 
valueless to mankind in general. A 
faithful portrait of mind is always 
■very interesting; as it contributes, if 
only by way of contrast, to determine 
the standard of moral iicrfection. 

A virtuous heart is a jewel, to which 
the rubs of this life will but give a 
blighter polish. 

How unfounded is the notion that 
fairness of complexion is indicative of 
mental efl^eminacy ! As if the soul 
wore as beauty is said to be, merely 
“ skin deep,’’ 

Wc may be a long while convinced 
of a jxirticubr truth, before the con¬ 
viction is powerful enough to influence 
our conduct, K 


FEELING. 

’Tis beautiful to liear llie tones 
Of a beloved tongue, 

VVhosc trembling gush of music o\vns 
The fount Irani which it sprung. 

But oh! how sweeter far to steal, 

So near the eloquent mouth; 

As not alone to hear, but feel. 

That soft and tuneful south, 

Breathing along your joy-fill’d eyes. 

Until they twinkle, even 
As morning brooks, when o’er them flics, 
The finst young wind from heaven. 

'Tis Ixiaiitiful to see the blush, 

Of a beloved face; 
llurridly o’er the bosom rush. 

Love’s loveliest dwelling place; 

A nd speak as well, what wi^es run, 
behind that veil to hide. 

As twilight’s glow, tliat tlierc’s a sun, 
Though now beneath the tide, 
but oh! to feel that blush inflame 
The che^ against it prest; 

To feel that cheek burn, throb the same. 
This, this is to be blest. 
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THE SILENT WOMAN. 


Panea verba! 


It is not of Miss Lalor, wTiose 
tonpue the potent IMiice and Priest 
Hohenlohe has loused; nor of Epicene, 
the silent woman of Ben Jonson, 
who proves in the sequel to be no 
woman at all, that I am about to 
speak ; but of one whoso speech has 
known no shackles save those in 
which a rare discretion holds it; and 
whom all the virgin honours of blush¬ 
ing nineteen shew to be very woman. 
Let other maidens be renowned for 
the thrilling sweetness of their accents; 
but let me attest the delightful witch¬ 
ery of this lady’s singular faculty of 
silence. It is not tliat, like Morose in 
the Play, “ 1 am a gentleman who 
love no noise.” Quite the reverse : 
I can even tolerate “the noise and 
nonsense of the brawling bar.”—It is 
only “ the sweet voice of a fair lady 
that has (not) the just length of 
mine cars;” the voice, bo it observ¬ 
ed, (strictly pursuing the terms of this 
description), the voice of a fair lady ; 
for if a woman be not handsome she 
has my full licence to prattle as much 
as she chooses. Let me explain the 
paradox: to express the higher 
and more intense emotions of the 
soul, language is, on whatever theme 
employed, confessedly faint and un¬ 
equal. It is well therefore said in 
general, that silence is the most tnio 
and touching eloquence ; but the apo* 
phthegm is more especially just with 
relation to the intercourse of love. 

Words,” says one of Congreve’s 
characters inthe‘Double-Dealer,’ “ are 
the weak support of cold indiilerencc. 
Love has no language to be heard.” 
The emotions belonging to that pas¬ 
sion are of a nature so delicate and 
subtile, as not to admit of lieing defined 
by, and embodied in words; and 
even though language should afford 
vent to the feelings of an ardent lover, 
the modesty of his mistress would not 
allow the ideas inspired by his decla¬ 
rations to be avowed on her part with 
that explicitness and premeditation 
which, would be needful to enable her 
to frame-, a reply. In the most fa¬ 
vourable circumstances tlicreforc, the 
expressions of wocaaft must be dis¬ 


appointing to the e.vpectations of an 
enamoured swain; she knows little 
of her sex or of human nature, who 
waits the confirmation from her tongue 
of that approval which he may read 
in her glance or her blush. The bard • 
was wiser who sang to his lady thus— 

We’ll breathe not a sigh to the loll tale 
uir, 

“ Nor proclaim the fond triumph for others 
to share; 

“ For the mse never speaks when it opes 
to the dew, 

“ And lovers say nothing whose feelings 
are true!” 

• • * * 

But if when blessed with a return of 
his passion, no judicious lover will 
desire the use of language in corre¬ 
sponding with his mistress, much less 
will he do so in a less happy predica¬ 
ment. I speak not to those rude and 
boisterous gallants whose love arises 
from mere exuberance of spirits; but I 
would ask those who have a soul to 
feel the delicacy and sentiment of a 
refintxl passion, have they not found 
it inexpressibly irksome to be obliged 
to maintain a colloquy alxrut the un¬ 
interesting trifles which form the 
usual topics of conversation, while 
their hearts are filled with the most 
tender and profound emotions of lovi- 
and admiration. To me it is at all 
tiraesextremely tedious to take a part in 
that sort of idle talk in which people 
bandy words irom one to another like 
children playing at shuttlecock; but 
when tliere is before me some fine 
young woman, in whom 1 could pleaso 
myself by fancying I contemplated 
the high personification of innocence, 
and purity, and grace, and virtue, and 
gentleness, how severely do I feel the 
call for attention to passing trifles 
when the usage of society enforces 
it upon me! Witli what keen disap¬ 
pointment too do I find the illusion 
I liad indulged regarding the fair 
object of my contemplation, as some¬ 
thing ethereal and angelic, gradually 
dissolved by her dropping sneh frivo¬ 
lous remarks as (perhaps not impro¬ 
perly) fonn a pait of the conversation 
in which she engages. U is true, that 
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^ile she speaks I nm not insensible 
to the sweetness of her voice, and 
were it likothe note of a bird, or the 
strain of an opera singer, a mere me¬ 
lody, devoid of meaning, I could 
hearken to it with pleasure; but since 
words will bring along with them, by 
whomsoever uttered, those associations 
of ideas with which they have been 
linked, my thoughts are irresistibly 
distracted ^ the sounds, and diverted 
fiom the visions previously engaging 
my mind to something paltry and 
pitiful in comparison. Oh let me 
adore in silence the idol of the hour! 

Language may facilitate our com- 
mmiications in every other concern 
of life, but its existence and use is an 
impediment to love. How promptly 
and how surely would a glaucc con¬ 
vey to a maiden an assurance of the 
impression her charms had made, if 
language did not exist and furnish a 
medium uf communication exclusive 
of every other, but which, nevertheless, 
cannot be used till after tedious for¬ 
malities and delays. If the language 
of the tongue were prohibited, how 
quick would be the progress of intel¬ 
ligence between the nymphs and the 
swains through the agency of the eyes 
exclusively. How speedily would the 
conscious cheek or down-cast eye 
bespeak that assent which is now so 
slowly wrung from the reluctant lips! 

I have always thought that one 
great source of the universal admiration 
with which men regard the Venus de 
Medicis may be found in the speech¬ 
lessness of that famed beauty. To 
none has she ever uttered a pettish 
remark; no one has ever heard her 
discourse on vulgar and homely mat¬ 
ters. She looks at all times and upon 
all her worshippers with equal benig¬ 
nity, grace and dignity; and with the 
acclittnatioas of all ages and nations 
she is crowned queen of love. Were 
she brought to the homestead, and 
endowed with speech, her empire 
might be in jeopardy. I have all my 
life thought that if among the daugh¬ 
ters of men I could meet one who was 
like the Venus, fair and silent withal, 

1 should prostrate myself before and 
worship her for ever. Such a prodigy 
it has been my fortune recently to 
discover. She is one of a family of 
several sisters, the youngest, and in 
the first bloom of virgin beauty. Her 
elder sisters are also handsome, and as 
remarkable for the gaiety and vivacity 


of their conversation, as she for her 
taciturnity. I know no social circle, 
the members of which possess amongst 
them a greater stock of intelligence ; 
my promgy, the lovely Pauline, shares 
her full proportion, although her ta¬ 
lents, information, and accomplish¬ 
ments are concealed from the eye 
of the careless observer ; while the 
sprightly wit and agreeable qualities 
of her sisters arrest the admiration of 
every visitor. Amid all their gaiety, 
Pauline remains serene and unmoved; 
her countenance wears a grave, but 
not severe air, and no passing cloud 
ever darkens her brow. If addressed, 
she answers with promptitude and 
cheerfulness, but with brevity, and 
immediately relapses into her previous 
abstraction. She never originates an 
observation, but her replies to such 
remarks as are made to Jicr bespeak 
an action and well cultivated under¬ 
standing. I have often attempted to 
lead her into conversation, w’ith the 
same hopes of a failure as animated 
Jonson's Morose in his efforts to prove 
the taciturnity of his bride: 1 have 
never succeeded ^ I have not been 
able to carry the conversation Iteyond 
a single observation and reply, and 
am obliged to start a fresh topic. 
Pauline seems to possess a singular 
fiicuity of cutting short discussion by 
a few pregnant and decisive words, 
uttered withal in a manner so modest 
and courteous that one cannot feel 
hurt, though one may be disappointed. 
On this engaging creature I could look 
for hours, imagining her a muse, a 
sylph, something above the common 
lot of humanity. Her presence fills 
my soul with images of beauty, 
peace, and happiness. I lose thought 
of all the Iq^ and little concerns of 
life, and enjoy in such degree, as my 
rude genius will allow, something like 
those, dreams with which the favoured 
of the nine have been blessed, such as 
visited Pope when he pictured the 
commerce of the sylphs and gnomes 
of his Rape of the Lock, as delighted 
Beattie when he depicted the Elors 
disporting on the green, or filled the 
mind of the divine Sh^speare niHhen 
he drew the Miranda of his Tempest. 
For such gleams from a brighter world 
what recorapence should 1 find in the 
most poignant conversation of the most 
quick witted of women! While I 
gaae on the silent Pauline, nothing 
disturbs or distracts my mind; it put- 
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sues its delicious reveries unbroken, 
or reposes in the calm contemplation 
of her fair form. But in conversation, 
though It were with an H elen, ideas sug¬ 
gested by the topic, whatever it might 
be, would inevitably hike bold upon 
niy mind, and turn it from the more 
agreeable object of contemplation. 

I.et not the reader imagine me to 
lx; one so foolishly enamoured that the 
very faults (such many may deem the 
lacitunnty I laud) of my mistress seem 
to me excellencies. 


Illic praevertamur, amttlornm quod arnica 
Turpia decipiant caciim vitia, aut etiam 
ipsa ham 

Delufant; vciuti Balbiflum It polypus 
Hagna. 

' Hoh. Sat. 

I am no enamoured swain; nor am I 
a wooer of the fair Paqline. 1 have 
long sat hy a solitary hearth ; and in 
whatever visions I may indulge^ that 
hearth will remain solitary to the last. 

T. M. H. 


TO MARY ANN. 

Adieu dear girl, may heartfelt bliss 
Soon chase thy bosom’s sorrow j 

Fur swei't affection's fervent kiss 
Will bless thee e’er to-morrow. 

Fond memory will recal the day 
When 1 Iiavc shar'd it too. 

And flattciing hope with prospects gay. 
Will those lov’d hoiu's renew. 

The tear that trembles in thine eye, 
Reflected stands in mine; 

My bosom echoes sigh for sigh 
Responsively to thine. 

Thus ever will sweet friendship’s power. 
Link my fond hcait lo you. 

As firmly as in this sad hour, 

In which I say adieu. 

LOUISA. 


ON THE DEATH OF RIEGO. 


What o’er thee f hough no hand shall sculpture raise. 

To speak the warrior’s and the patriot’s praise. 

The sigh that oft csca]ies the generous breast. 

Will lightly fan tliy silent be<l of rest. 

And thoughts of thee, ujjon thy lonely bier. 

Will call down beauty’s cheek the feeling teai. 

'riiink not imperious tyrant that thy scorn 
Has power to make his resting place forlorn; 

Riego needs no storied um to shew 

How great the mind whose rolicks rK.t below; 

Search the warm bosoms of the good and brave». 

And there you’ll find what you deny his grave. 

What tliough o’er thee no pious hand shall raise 
Elegiac lays of monumental praise, 

'i'hc hallow’d lines did no rude hand displace. 

Time in her round of ages would efface. 

While in the viituous bosom, warm, and free 
Fond memory ever will reserve a place for thee ! ! i 

LOUISA. 


B. M. October, 1824. 


u u 
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MONIMIA TIIOIINTON. 

A TALK. 


iN-a passill* romantic retreat within 
sixty iiiiles of the great metropolis, 
near the borders of a [iloasant fi-rest, 
and far from the follies and deceits of 
a wicked world, is placed a neat and 
lowly cottage, wliore once d welt Moni- 
niia Thornton, the mnoceni and only 
darling child of a fond motlicr. 
Monimia’s father left this world of 
sorrow and disappointment before 
sh^ was sensible of his protecting 
care, or capable of lamenting his loss. 
In this rottngo Moniinia drew her tir^t 
breath, and foi- sixteen years enjoyed 
the affectionate smiles of an aged 
and widowed mother, for fhc was tlie 
pride of her nmfeinal lie<ot, and the 
joy of her widow liood. Eut it is 
melancholy to tJiirik liow uncertain 
is every thing, and how” very unsfuble 
are all human pofsossions? Eternal 
suns and cIoud]t«s skies are not to be 
expected in this world ! our earllily 
joys are all alloyed. Our temporal 
pleasures have all an end!—Soon 
after Monimia had aMained her 
sixteenth year, she was deprived of 
her affectionate and lovely parent by 
the cold and unrelenting hand of 
death. She mourned over her dear 
mother’s remains with an unatiected 
sorrow, and it was more than two 
years before her reason resumed its 
emjiire. No tongue could give utter¬ 
ance to what she felt, or pout (ray the 
intolerable anguish of Jier mind. 
Her mother had made it the business 
and purpose of her being to jjlcaso 
and make her happy, for benevolence 
had been at the root of all her actions. 
Monimia therefore owed much—very 
much to her, and dreadful and insup¬ 
portable was the event which sepa¬ 
rated her and her poor mother for 
ever. While we arc m human form, 
and susceptible of Imnian impressions, 
it is not in onr power to rise above 
the reach of §orrow on such ov.,r- 
powering occasions, though we may 
moderate the intensity of our anguish 
by calm reflection assisted by the 
healing hand ot time. And thus it 
was with Monimia;—she did not 
entirely give lierself up to despair. 
Her loss, no doubt, was great:—pangs 
of eternal separation from those we 
love, are far beyond all jaiwer of ex¬ 


pression. But Monimia felt* assured 
Hint, her dear mother had gone to a 
better world, and although she harl 
sighed out her last adieu, and turned 
Iv'i eyes from her for ever, she doubted 
not that her rtcompensc was un- 
limilod and’ iinni! ns-e, and that her 
happiness was comi»lctely secure. 
Siie lliereiore saw tlie justice of what 
had hajipened, and humbly gave^ay 
to the alliiclini!: blow as time brought 
the olive branch to her distress, and 
I'orli I ml 0 .subdued her mind to repose. 
Monimia having an aunt residing in 
the countly, to whom we shall intro¬ 
duce the re.ider by the name of 
Maltha Bloomfield, and it being a 
pleas'iiit lonnvntic spi 1 , she was ad¬ 
vised to fix on it as the place of her" 
destination. Martha Bloomfield had 
been inirricd, and had lived with 
fu r husband many years in a comfort¬ 
able slate of iiuiepeiidencl;, until at 
hi't his aflinrs became eiiibaims.sed, 
and he failed. Tlie poor niau being 
riuite borne down by sorrow, remem¬ 
bering the thick and blushing jiro- 
mires of his spring, and contrasting 
them with the sear ami vellow leaf oi 
his withered and fruitless autumn, 
gave way to melancholy, which pro¬ 
duced a kind of delirious fever, and 
brought on a rapid consumption, 
w hen, after a short continuance of the 
disorder, he wa.s carried to that silent 
place of chaste repose—the grave! 
About three years after poor Bloom¬ 
field’s demise, Martha, his widow, 
was left in possession of a tolerably 
good fortune by the death of a rich 
relation who had made a large fortune 
in a very respectable mercantile line, 
and who had neither children nor wife 
to provide for. Both before and 
after Martha’s marriage, poverty had 
breathed its pestilential breath upon 
her, and the morning of her days 
rose immersed in clouds, and seemed 
for a long time to carry ruin in its 
aspect. But it had pleased heaven 
to bless her with good spirits and a 
fair religious trust in the goodness of 
providence, so that in all her trying 
circumstances the genuine worth of 
her character appeared most conspi¬ 
cuous, tranquil, collected, and dig- 
uifiefi; and tliough time and the soiu 
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gviuf within lior l)o-,oin had destroyed 
tlie lose bloom em her cheek, she 
still preserved unbroken the serene 
ehceriulness of her manners, and her 
natural suavity and good humour. 
No worrl, no look, ever betrayed even 
to the most scrutinizing eye that she 
hud not all she could wish. 'IIlc 
true value of such u character as Mai- 
tha’.s can scarcely be appreciated. 
Dlaiiy Uiinds are capable of great and 
arduous efforts of virtue; but thitt 
silent, constant, and steady patience 
which .she displayed in all her poverty, 
few aie called upon to exert. She 
was never utterly hopeless, hut bury¬ 
ing all her cares ami troubles in her 
own breast, slic Irii.sted to that Being 
who sees in scciet. The friendly 
hreizeof fortune, however, at lengtli 
dispers'd tlie threatening storm; 
prosperity's golden sun shot foith its 
cheering rays, cneivalcd the chilling- 
Wa-'ts of black adversity, and decked 
the evening of her days in resy smiles 
of joy. But Martha having e.Kpe- 
rienced a sufliciont share of tin; 
treachery arrl iucoastancy of the 
world when her husband uas living, 
an.l being heartily disgusted with it, 
•loleimiued to turn leelu^tl in some 
solitary retrejtl, and tlic.re to enjoy ttie 
peaceful pleasures of a c-am try life. 
She proved a most exe.ollcut neigli- 
bour, for she was a meek, cpiiit, still- 
hearted woman, with a lieurt tiue to' 
the viitucs oi lier sex, and neither 
I'livying her riclicr nor <h ^jiising her 
poorer neigliboiir.^; she lelt for ihose 
who had been jaecipitaled from pros¬ 
perity's fiowery mount into the baireii 
vale of poveity, and never refnscil itm 
tributary .sigh ot pity to the ofikpiing 
of distres', or witltheld the saeied 
boon of charity from the needy 
.sufferer. ’ In short, Martha Bloomfield 
never forgot that thcic wiero such 
things as cold, Imuger, and thirst in' 
this world. Ihir benevolence was 
lliat which makes life amiable; 
which feels, and pities when it feels; 
which carries iNetf with a winning 
sweetness towards every being, and 
finds its congenial ph-a-uic in doing 
good. 

Her cottage was small, with a 
thatched roof, part * of which was 
overrun with *a thick ivy, which 
aflbrded a safe and ple^anf asylum 
for the birds; espei'ially tlio>e 
of the smaller species, who fie- 
rjuated this delightful spot in great 


numbd-s. They were, iiuhed, almost 
the oftly inhabitants and companions 
of the place, Mis. Bloomfield and her 
niece excepted, who spent the greater 
part of their time with tl^m, and had 
by continually feeding.’ their sweet 
pensioners, taught them to hop with 
the most euehaiitiag confidence 
around them. The front of tlie cot- 
fcige was entirely covered with wood¬ 
bine and honey-suckle, which strongly 
scented the peaceful dwelling. A 
grove of beautiful oaks, that sur¬ 
rounded the house, cast a solemn 
shade over, and preserved the verdure 
of the adjacent lawn, through'*^ the 
midst of which ran a small biook that 
gently leaped with mirthful music 
down the, hills. Behind the cottage 
stood the village church, where “ the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet slept.” 
It was for the most part surrounded 
witli yew trees of a very ancient date, 
beneath whose solemn shade many 
generatums had mouldered info dust 
and iiotliiiignes.'!. indeed,. Martha 
Bloomfield’s little cottage wore the 
ajipearancc of rur.il loveliness and 
simplicity, and vvas in every respect 
fmiiished in a very neat but plain 
style, at the same time, a certain 
elegance di>covercd itself, w'hich 
plamly liespoko the owner to possi'ss 
a true iiJincmcnt in taste, and every 
one ix!icoivi.d that intelligence and 
piacelulne-s ruled over the character 
of the whole cottage. Her garden 
was very extensive, and filled with 
flowers which at once charmed the 
eye and gratified the senses with their 
odorifetons .sweets. Rlartha was fond 
of lhn^,.l.^, and raised sumo of tins 
most be,Lulifiil with her own hands. 
Slie and ftloiiiiuia rose early in the 
^unnner mornings to enjoy the azure 
sky and tin: genial breezes of spring; 
they woie always to be seen early lu 
the garden btsjirinkling it with water, 
talking and sinilhig together, and ar- 
quaiiitiiigcacli other w,ith the biitli of 
some iiew flower or plant. They 
took ra-ieli delight in raising nnd 
propping an opening flod’cr, in guid¬ 
ing their little but luxuriant vine, and 
in pruning for its health tirid its beauty 
a fruitful tree. In this chariiiiog 
thoUj;h humble dwelling, Monimia 
was ]>erfeetly happy and content. In 
the sweet spring days she would walk 
out with her aunt or .101110 young 
friend, to enjoy the fresli breeze and 
the beautiful sims.hnje. She had .f;o 
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dkturbing hopes or wisb^; no long* 
ing anxieties about the joys or griefs 
of future life, and slie saw nothing 
.around or near her but what seemed 
to smile on the pleasant surface of 
existence. She was in the spring of 
life; and bdautiful to her was the 
world before her, for it seemed to 
teem with innumerable pleasure; its 
pleasing prospects delighted her heart, 
and she could hear nothing but pro¬ 
mises of felicity in the wliispering 
gales which passed by her. It had 
pleased the Almighty to cut off and 
number almost all her dearest rela¬ 
tions and best friends with the dead, 
but amid all the wrecks of time, 
heaven had secured to her one con¬ 
stant, one unalterable friend, who 
shared with her every joy and every 
pang of life. It is not our intention 
to present the reader with a& elabo¬ 
rate account of Monimia’s serene 
beauty and charms; indeed to give 
the most highly finished description 
of her beauty and loveliness, would 
only be mocking fair nature’s inimi¬ 
table work. As well might we at¬ 
tempt to add perfume to the violet, 
Ijeauty to the rose, or fragrance to the 
hyacinth. Suffice it then to say, 
that she was the loveliest of the 
lovely, and that the most critical eye 
sought in vain for a single blemish or 
imperfection in the person of this an¬ 
gelic creature; and with all these 
charms she was endued with a sensible 
heart, for it may be fairly said that 
the accomplishments of her mind was 
superior to most, inferior to none. 
To be sureMonimia had received only 
the instructions of a home education, 
yet she was what is called an accom¬ 
plished woman; she had learnt seve¬ 
ral languages besides her own, and 
w-as a sweet painlt-r ;uid musician; 
and all her natural ftelinus had beeu 
fostered by assiduous enlturo. TS'o- 
thing selfish had ever grown up in he?' 
nature, which was always full of pity, 
charity, gentleness, and love. Mo- 
nimia and Trederidc Fitzarding were 
inseparable companions, even from 
their infant years, and as they grew 
up together regarded each other with 
feelings of the tenderest esteem. 
Frederick’s parents lived about four 
miles distant from Martha’s cottage. 
Their little country seat was most 
beautiful! / furnished. It stood on a 
gentle rising, with the views of a spa¬ 
cious traJley before it, through w hicli 


a luxuriant river poured down in 
sparkling train, and blessed the bor¬ 
ders with verdure; the wide cham¬ 
pagne beyond, opened a great variety 
of hills and fertile plains which ter¬ 
minated in a distant prospect of the 
sea. This beautiful scene of nature 
you had from every window in fiont 
of the little family mansion. Fre¬ 
derick was the sou of a gentleman of 
fortune, and perhaps as happily cir- 
chmstanced as could be imagined. 
He was, likewise, a young man pos¬ 
sessed of many amiable qualities, and 
an excdlent understan^ng, improved 
by the most liberal cultivation. All 
the fine seeds of honour and integrity 
were deeply rooted in his heart, and 
virtue and magnanimity formed the 
basis of his character. He was a man 
whom it would have been impossible 
not to have loved. There was in his 
nature that attractive union of a 
modest, benevqlent heart, with a 
luminous and devout mind, with 
which those who know how to feel 
and appreciate excellence, are always 
captivated. Bright, therefore, were 
the hopes which all his friends had 
foimcd of his career in life. His 
mother looked upon him as a dutiful 
son, firm and thoughtful even beyond 
his years, and thought it likely, if his 
life was prolonged, that he would be 
a blessing to all his friends, and to 
society in general. She wished 
much to bring him up to tlic law, 
whilst his father was as desirous to 
see him practice in physic. But, 
said Frederick to his mother, though 
I do nut mean to speak ill of, nor 
vilify any particular calling or pro¬ 
fession, yet the .natural and unavoid¬ 
able chicane attendant on tliat pro¬ 
fession may considerably imjgair that 
candour and honesty which In some 
degree 1 hope I possess; in short, said 
he, I will never immerse myself in 
chambers to study tlxe vile jargon* of 
the law; I will never embrace a pro¬ 
fession where I should be obliged to 
argue for a fee in defiance of any 
cause good or bad, and have to be 
as often the advocate of a rogue as of 
an honest man. And if, said he to 
his father, I am brought up to physic, 
my heart will be constant^ painra at 
beholding the miseries and affiictions 
of hgman kind. It was, therefore, 
finally determined to bring him- up to 
the cliurch, to which he was a splen¬ 
did ornament and did honour to the 
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truths he taught and enforced by 
his example. 

From his‘ earliest years religion 
marked him for her son} and as he 
increased in wisdom, the influence of 
her divine precepts controlled all his 
desires, and directed all tlieatrections 
of the soul. He had a mind rich in 
materials, and a zeal , almost without 
a parallel, so that his prospects in, 
life bade Jiini fair to be very brilliant, 
ahd were far beyond the expectations 
even of his most sanguine Mends. 

As Mouimia grew up Frederick was 
not inattentive to her charms'; he 
gazed on and admired her beauty and 
soon won the affections of her soul. 
His respectftil deference and his affec¬ 
tionate attentions assured her that his 
bosom was the seat of honour, her 
timidity and reserve wore off, and 
without a word on either side, a seri¬ 
ous and mutual passion took root in 
the bosom of each party, and they 
were on the footing of avowed lovers. 
Both were good, both truly amiable, 
and the hearts of both tender and 
most delicately susceptible. She 

hourly improved in grace and ap¬ 
pearance, and he became hourly more 
and more attached, and it was gene¬ 
rally understood they would soon ex¬ 
change at the altar their holy vows, 
and sign a contract of eternal love. 
What a happiness! what a triumph 
for Mouimia to be selectid by so 
superior a being! Nothing could be 
truer, nothing more lender than 
the Iwe which attached Frederick to 
Monjinia; nnd it would have been 
impossible—it would have been unjust 
that Monimia should not bo sensible 
of it. They were always together, 
speaking the wishes of their hearts 
and vowing love and constancy to¬ 
wards each other. But the many soft 
scenes which followed are hotter 
passed overneither the tongue nor 
the pen pre eloquent enough to do 
them justice. Frederick, however, 
had not commenced the country 
clergyman long, before an event hap¬ 
pened, wliich led to tliat which' marked 
the most melancholy period of his 
life. Oh! the visionary bliss of hap¬ 
piness ! When we think it is within 
our grasp, it is gone, and we are lost 
ill regret-for the departure of the be¬ 
witching and deceitful phantom! 

Frederick began to grow weak, 
the colour on his cheeks soon faded 
awfully away,- and his brow con¬ 


tracted itself into wrinkles. His health 
and spirits seemed to decay daily, and 
a mysterious indifference appeared in 
his behaviour even to Monimia, which 
none of his friends could develope. 
Groans would' involuntarily escape 
him, and at every noise, however 
trivial, he started and trembled 3 when 
he went abroad, he became terrified 
at his own shadow, as it wer^ and 
the light of day was painful to this 
sight; and when he lay down, sleep 
was a stranger to his eyes. He was 
scarcely ever to be seen at hqroe, and 
when he did give audience to any one» 
they found him sitting in the inmost 
recess in his house alone, pensive, and 
dejected, so that they almost feared 
to approach him. If he was excitedto 
the pursuit of pleasure, his friends per¬ 
ceived that pleasure was far from him, 
for when she shook him by the hand 
he could only answer her in sighs and 
groans, which he endeavoured in vain 
to suppress. If ever his eye brightened, 
it was only with a tear I His friends, 
struck with the evident alteration 'in 
his health and spirits, and conceiving 
a change of air might be serviceable, 
prevailed upon him to spend a few 
months with a distant relation at 
Cornwall. Tliithcr he retired, and 
though extremely ill and much bro¬ 
ken down in spirits, he passed a few 
days very delightfully with his friendr, 
and cited this visit as one of the hap¬ 
piest eras of his life. Indeed, in a 
very short time ho grew rapidly 
strong; hope, and even gaiety had 
taken possession of his countenance, 
and his friends told him that he was 
throwing oli' all his vestiges of indis¬ 
position and debility, and getting rid 
of his asthmatic complaints. But, 
alas! they were miserably decoived! 
fate had ordained it olherwise ! His 
health evidently seemed sjmptomatic 
of a consumption; his strength gra¬ 
dually wasted, his pains became more 
and more acute, and every ache 
taught him that he had nothing to 
hope! Tliere was an unusual pearly 
lustre in the tvhite of his eye, and the 
weakness and languor of his body 
became very distressing to him. He 
could never sleep till after midnight, 
and then his acjected countenance 
would be bathed in a profuse and 
weakening persp'iralion, Tlie doctor 
shook' his head, and bis friends gave 
a deep sigh of despair, and burst into 
tears as they observed the sepulchral 
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smile upon liis cheek! Poor Mopimia 
wasruineil in seeming peace,anclcom- 
pletcly bnjken-hearted! She not 
i)ear solitude or darkness one moiiieiit, 
and sliewed more than childisii 
fear and weakness in her •actions. 
She begged the pliysicians to flatter 
fier with the hopes of his life, and 
not to let her know if they thought 
poor Frederick’s case desperate; lind 
she- charged her attendants riot to 
mention death or the grave, nor to 
speak a serious word in her hearing. 

Frederick was exceedingly moverl 
at her tears, and when she was with 
him his feelings were beyond what can 
be painted by the most' foiciI)le 
expressions. He could not dis¬ 
regard the tears which she shed, 
and the sighs which burst from lier 
bosom, without being moved. For, 
whenever lie pcrcciv^ in her eyes 
any mark of sorrow, it was to liim as 
if all nature had been eclipsed. Ilis 
attentions were never without com¬ 
plaisance, and his concern for her 
tender, and solemn, and full of sensi¬ 
bility. His desire was that of render¬ 
ing her happy with him and of being 
liappy wilh her, for he loved nothing 
in the world so miKh as Monimia 
Thornton. Bui his sad stale of health 
at !a•^t rendered it absolutely necessary 
for him to make a voyage to a forcigu 
fand, and in compliance with the 
wishes of his medical atlcudauts he 
determined to embark for Italy, the 
air lieing a'coratnended as highly salu¬ 
brious. But amongst the many sacri¬ 
fices whicii his unlortiinate situation 
forced him to make, there was one 
above all which be had at heart. He 
had not Only to leave all his friends 
and relations, and his native village, 
which was consecrated by tbe recol¬ 
lection of all that was dear to him, 
ami where he h'ad hoped to pass in 
quietness his allotted time, but he 
had to ]);ut with one in whom all his 
happim s-; was deeply centred. The 
bare idea almoat drove him to dis¬ 
traction, and tbe scalding tear de¬ 
scended along his jialc cheek as he 
reflected on his melancholy situation. 
Oh Ood ! how should he ever be able 
to speak to liis poor Monimia upon 
l|us subject! lb* knew that he should 
be unequal to the task. He paused, 
again burst inlo tears, and scemod very 
much agitated. Early in the evening 
he ictired to his bed chamber, but 
evtry attempt to procuie sleep proved 


incffectutil.' Monimia' so' occup'ed 
his thoughts tliat- no moment of the 
night w'as sufiered to pass uuuoticed. 
The next morning he addressed a letter 
to her requesting to see her. The sun 
shone forth in all its wonted beauty on 
tbe wild moor and the surrounding 
landscape as she walked along;— 
tho reapers of a distant field wcie 
whetting their scyflics, the cow and 
tho ox were feeding together, the 
bleating of the sheep-fold fell solfJy on 
the ear, and the plumed inhabitants of 
the air carolled their sweetest notes, 
but poor Monimia was too much in¬ 
dulging in sorrow,ancitoo profoundly 
absorbed in deep melancholy of 
thought and anticipation, to heed 
any of theso rural objects. She 
arrived at Frederick’s house with 
marks of anxious feelings in her face, 
which had been washed on that morn¬ 
ing by the bitter tears of desponding 
grief. It was with infinite anxiety 
that she beheld the decline of poor 
Frederick’s health. He was dying on 
the sofa when she entered the room, 
and he gazed on her with a vacant 
stare that plainly proved he was in 
great agony both of body and mind. 
Monimia advanced with a slow step, 
and‘plainly in great agitation of 
mind; then seating hoiself at tin: foot 
of the couch, remained tlieie for an 
hour weeping bitterly tlic whole time, 
but without uttering a word. She 
was complelely cast down, her fortitude 
liad utterly forsaken her, and shi> 
scorned to sorrow like those who ha\c 
no hope. Her aunt Martha, who was 
with her, perceiving that she • w’as 
jilunged into the most bitter distress of 
mind by the violent battle of thought 
wherewith she was agitated, and leel- 
ing that poor Moniniia’s situation w.as 
one in which sorrow had a heavy 
part, begged of her to live in hopes 
that the Almighty, who had thought 
fit to afllict her dear Frederick, would, 
in his own good lime restore him to 
health, and wipe the sad tear of de- 
s])air liom Ids eyes. Monimia m'adc 
no reply, but a shower of synqia- 
thizing tears fell from her eyes at the 
condition in which she beheld her 
poor Frederick. Her face was pale, 
her limbs trembled, and a flush, 
betokening as much of sorrow as 
alarm, was on her cheek. A thousand 
blended ideas and recollections of the 
past and the present rushed across her 
brain, and she covered her face and 
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again wept bitterly. At length Fre¬ 
derick broke silence, and summoning 
all his fortitude, apprised her of his 
intended journey to Italy, assuring 
her that he felt persuaded h< should 
shortly recover, and tliat all would go 
well with him; but, said he, if I 
remain here long 1 shall soon fall into 
my grave; a loss which might not 
only enhance my dear Blonitnia’s 
gi iff, buf might prove fatal to her. 

This was ihc severest shock Monimia 
had ever felt; pale and spiritless she 
could sea ice prevent fierself from faint¬ 
ing, when this iiUima’ion was made 
known to her; in silent agony she 
heard him, and her looks but too well 
evinced the dee[) interest Frcder.ck 
held in her bo-om. She strove to siiy 
something to him, and pressed Ins 
hands, but could not speak; every 
faculty of her soul was agitated ; Ihe 
thought of parting vvith him, and per¬ 
haps for ever! went i|uilc througli her 
heart and shook her to the very depths 
of her nature. The passion of love 
had exerted its sway most dr'spolically 
over her, and she. gave him such a 
look of sorrow as picrceil him through. 
The sudden overflowings of thoughts 
and feelings on his heart, obliged him 
to leave the room. lie could not bear 
the efl'ect of Monimiu’s mournful as¬ 
pect. She was distracted at the thought 
of parting with him, but at length, by 
her silence, seemed to say, with tears 
trickling down her cheeks, that it 
must be as Gtod and his pliysicians 
thought best, and Frederick having 
sufficiently recovered for the journey, 
due arrangements were made for his 
flt’pai'ture, for the restoration, as it whs 
too fondly hoped, of his liealth. The 
morning on winch Frederick was to 
hid a long adieu to bis native country 
he was awake and stirring with the 
cheerful lark. It was in the sweet 
month of August, and the whole face 
of the landscape and the forehead of 
the sky appeared unusually spacious 
and beautiful. He was struck with 
tlie beneficent aspect of nature, as he 
sat several hours alone in a calm and 
holy contemplation in his library, with 
the Bible before him, on which were 
found large drops of tears .*■ but tbe 
deep passion of his prayers which com¬ 
municated to heaven in such a time be¬ 
longs not for us to imfold. .The painful 
moment at length arrived when he was 
to Irid poor Monimia adieu I—After a 
long and uu afiectionate meeting with 


all his friends, and a tender and heart¬ 
rending interview with his dear Moni¬ 
mia at her aunt’sl colt^e, wlierein 
they mutually iuterdiangSl the vows 
of unbroken constancy, Frederick set 
sail towards Italy. We shall not,at-, 
tempt to discribe their last interview; 
the pencil of imagination may paint it, 
but the pen cannot, do it justice: they 
whose feelings vibrate at the tender 
touch of sympathy may behold it in 
glowing colours, and for tiie rest of the 
world we heed not its approbation. 

The evening was calm and serene, 
tlie air mild ami balmy, gently sighing 
at intervals through the rich foliage of 
the young waving trees which sur- 
roimued the cottage*, the windows 
were unwontedly illumined by lire 
glories of the setting sun, and. the 
heavens resembled a sea of ilamc. 
Every thing in thespacious and pastoral 
view was calculated to calm the mind 
and expand the feelings ; summer was 
clottied in her richest verdure and 
giet,n fields and fresh leafy boughs. 
The birds in the hedge lows were hold¬ 
ing agentle and liaiiiionious interchange 
of occasional notes, whilst the sheep 
and the lambs were lying down to 
rest, as if to partake of the general 
composure of all nature, and to ac¬ 
knowledge the delightful influence of 
‘such an hour of beauty and rest. Mo- 
iirinia followed Frederick to tlie garden 
gale, and as the last rays of the setting 
sun were shedding its mild, sober, 
and serene glows around the country," 
she took her, last farewell of him; her 
eyes were fixed on him with the most 
lively e.xpression of tenderness and 
sorrow ; she waved her hand to him 
while lie remained visible, muttered 
some wonls of affection, which ran 
together into one choking sob, and 
when the distance hid him from her 
view, she returned to the cottage in 
a thoughtful and melancholy mood, her 
eyes streaming a briny deluge! lier 
heart was full. 

Poor Frederick quitted his home as 
he tlien thought but for a short period, 
yet it was with extreme retiiclaiice, 
and while it remained in sight he often 
looked back to catch anotiier glimpse 
of the place which he was neces‘>itated 
to leave, and which contained all 
which he held most secretly dear. He 
was much agitated with symiiathy for 
the mental anguish which he knew, 
poor Monimia was sutibring, and the 
frame of mind in which he was at the 
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time^ tad the tiugeOf melhncholy with 
which Ilia reflections had for several 
months been embued, made himpe< 
culiarly susceptible to delicate impres¬ 
sions, and he felt something akin to 
dread at leaving her. A chilling hor¬ 
ror came over his spirits as he antici¬ 
pated the melancholy consequences of 
Ills own disease; and his nature recoiled 
in the prospect of losing for ever his 
dear Monimia; her voice, her smile, her 
face, her eyes, her person were before 
him, and then her parting tear, ^r^nal 
farewell! These reflections brought 
tears in his eyes and produced a sad 
depression. 

As he joumied on to the place of 
embarkation the sun went down, the 
stars in the heavens began to twinkle, 
and the moon smiled on the country 
in sdl its loveliness and tranquillity. 
A lively breeze blew on him, and it 
seemed to whistle round him, and to 
make him hasten his pace as if it had 
been instinct with eagerness to take 
him from his native snore. But this 
he heeded not, he only thought of his 
poor Monimia ! Indeed the tie of firm 
love and constancy which had bound 
them together, would not allow him 
to forget her one moment. There 
was a still, a sacred, a grave, a solemn 
voice that seemed to whisper at his 
heart, and tell him that they would 
never more walk hand in hand toge¬ 
ther, that he would soon drop lifeless 
into the tomb, and lie in the dark sha¬ 
dow of death, and sleep with deathless 
souls! death therefore was the theme 
of his meditations ; — humiliating 
theme! How calculated to break down 
and depress the spirits:—how calcu¬ 
lated to alarm. He could not, with a 
stiqiid boast, defy the gloomy monarch! 
terror, said he, is in his livid cheek; 
and who will bail me from liis arrest ? 
and as he walked on he again shed 
tears, his mind retired within itself, 
and his thoughts took tremendous 
gloomy paths. This separation created 
in the breast of Monimia very melan¬ 
choly sensations, and fham this era her 
sorrows may be said to have com¬ 
menced. After receiving her aunt’s 
good-night kiss, she retired early to' 
rest, but etc she extinguished the daii- 
dle, she bent her kne^ to Him wh^ 
hears the voice of (sirthly anguish, and 
the beatings of an agitated heart, and. 
implored the Almighty’s protection 
towards her dear Frederick, in the ■ 
deepest passion of prayer. Monimia 


now became to Martha an object of 
solemn sympathy and commiseration, 
and never tel^re had she uttered her 
name, perhaps, with such extreme ten¬ 
derness, as she did that night in her 
humble supplications to heaven. At 
the dawn of' day Monimia arose, 
and after rubbing her eyes, (for she 
was at first confused with stupor, and 
very far from being refreshed,) unhasp¬ 
ed her little casement, and threw it 
back ito its farthest limit, to taste the 
cool spirit of the morning’s breath, and 
to smell the sweet flowers in her aunt’s 
garden, which shook out vast perfume. 
The day was up, the lark was already at 
heaven's gate, and the sun with all its 
glittering jewellery was drying fest the 
dew drop which laid like pearls on the 
glittering grass. It had always been a 
luxury to the native simplicity of Mo- 
niniia's soul to leave her pillow early 
in thi; morning, and contemplate the 
majestic rising sun; it animated her 
nature to the sublimest and overpower¬ 
ing emotion of delight, for she saw the 
omnipotence of God in this glorious 
picture. But this morning she arose 
pale, absent, and spiritless, and sat at 
the window in mournful silence, with 
difficulty leprcssing her tears. The sweet 
eglantine, and hawthorn blossomed 
bdore her, roses, lilies, pinks, and car¬ 
nations of delicate verdures sprung up 
on every side, and the butterfly wan¬ 
toned on its wings of delight, and the 
bee on. her errand of industry buzzed 
before her, but to all the beauties of 
nature and to all the charms of her 
dwelling, a complete type of paradise, 
she was lost—utterly lost! when she 
entered the little parlour which she was 
wont to term her own, because poor 
Frederick’s picture decorated the room, 
and it had ever lived in her heart, she 
sat down by the side of her aunt, and 
hung her bead as if her heart had been 
wnmg, and when Martha made a kind 
enquiry concerning her health, she 
gave her a look which would have 
softened marble. She then covered her 
face with her bands, and her eyes 
swam in a sea^of moat melancholy 
grief. Martha w!^ too well acquainted 
with the human heart, to be ignorant 
of thd CifUse of Monimia’s grief, but she 
said but little to her: indaHl she was 
afraid to say much to her in the present 
weak state of her nerves. If only the 
name of Frederick was pronounc&l 
before her, a pale tinge overspread her 
visage, her {x>som h^ved, her lipi 
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trembUKl, and her wlmlc body was 
seized witli a sensilric shiveriug painful 
1 o behold. Her aunt, seeing her 
distressful. situation, paid her every 
fond and endearing attention, and 
bought by cvciy means in her power 
to afford her (‘oiisolation, and to 
turn her Ihouglils from the objects 
on which they were invariably fixed, 
j'n tiiis however she liad but very 
lilile success. Persuasion, indulgence, 
compassion, all tliat was warm in 
friend slii p or delicate in sympathy was 
])ut in pnvficcto no effect. Her village 
friends and young acquaintances invited 
her to merry evening parties, for the 
sake of interrupting her most painful 
tlioughls, but she tasted not the plea¬ 
sure and repose wliich tlicy meant to 
procure her. Her heart had begun to 
stagnate in solitary sorrow, and the 
disease finding ilsv ll tinopposed, gained 
ground day by d.iy, and had gone far 
beyond the reach of any human skill. 
Moniiiiia’s heart was rent with a pang 
Ilf which nuonc could form a just con- 
v cplion, and she hung down her head 
in a state of melancholy dejection, 
soiiietliing worse th in tliat of despair. 
Alter shaking lier head and giving 
most piteous looks, she would say to 
her aunt, with an agitated voice and 
»hanging coimteiiance, piay forgive me; 
—my feelings ruust be nay own ;—1 
cat) not conquer my affections;—do not 
therefore ask me to hold up my head;— 
1 litive no smiles to give till again my 
my dear Frederick breallus lus iiativc 
uir, and till fiom the cruel haiid of 
SK'Kiicss he is freed. I have foresworn 
ail joy. And then shs would patuc to 
w’ipe .way tiie bar Mliich reflection 
urged. Isluvea mmitlis llius wore 
away, at which period she received a 
letter from Frederick; when it was 
laid before her she gave it a delicious 
kiss, looked at the seal with a wander¬ 
ing gaze; —she knew not w'hat to 
liope, or what to fear—one moment, 
you saw her countenance wearing 
hope’s dawning smile, and in the 
other the dusky frown of trembling 
fear. Her heart beat thickly as she 
liroke open the seal, and her whole 
frame sliook with strange anxiety. 
She read its contents; it seemed to 
come like music to her fond ear ;— 
it seemed to inspire her with joyful 
feelings, and to gladden her heart, for 
there was an expression of sprightli¬ 
ness in her countenance, whilst she, 
was perusing tdie letter that indicated, 
E. M. October, 1824, 


as her aunt thought, the possession 
of some joyful secret. She seemed 
to be picturing to her mind’s eye the 
most pleasing prospect, and to be 
investing herself with a thousand 
cheerful tlionghts. Her eyes were 
completely lighted up with joy, and 
the smile on her cheek seemed as if 
it would be deep, placid, and stead¬ 
fast, till a mortal silence came on her 
bosom, and hade it move no more’. 
The letter was from one and to the 
other a monumept of love and af¬ 
fection; it contained a passionate 
declaration of Frederick’s attachment 
to Monimia, and was expressive of 
the tenderest affection and the most 
undiminished constancy, informing 
her at the same time that he was 
much recovered, and concluding with 
n very agreeable plan to facilitate 
thejr speedy marriage. She read it 
with an craotipn and ecstacy quite in¬ 
expressible; but what her feelings 
truly were on the perusal of this 
letter we shall leave our readers’ 
imagination to suppose. She prized 
the epistle as her richest treasure, and 
deposited it in her bosom for many 
months. The sanguine expectations 
of hope had raised her spirits for a 
short period, but they were raised 
only to suffer depression. This calm 
proved but the forerunner of a storm; 
—fate had a blow in store for her, 
and she was not very far from the 
midnight of her niisfortuncs. Horrid 
calamity soon rushed in upon her 
with all its blasting stings, and wreck¬ 
ed her peace for ever. It was not 
long ere Frederick began again to 
feel the efFettsofhisiiiitigatcil disease; 
but thinking that which would hurt, if 
it were known ought to remain con¬ 
cealed, he sent privately to Monimia’s 
aunt a just and an aflecting descrip¬ 
tion of the manner in which it was 
preying on his vitals, which frequent¬ 
ly stifled [loor Martha’s hope of ever 
beholding him more! As all his 
letters to Martha contained sad and 
melancholy accounts of his health, 
she wisely kept Monimia in ignorance 
of their contents. But Monimia at 
length observing that her aunt and 
friends were frequently engaged in 
mysterious closetmgs and long private 
conferences, and'often receiving leters, 
which she was careful to conceal 
from her, natan^ became alarmed, 
and when left to solitude and her 
•wn reflections, gave way to many 

X X 
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tears. She fVwjuentlv remainoil silent 
and tliou^'htful, looking at her aunt 
with ail anxious and scrutinizing 
glance as if she wished to penetrate 
into her inmost thoughts. 

NTotwithstanding Martha’s extreme 
anxiety to keep t'rederick’s letters 
carefully locked up from Monimia, 
she one day accidentally left the 
bureau open, wherein the whole of 
the papers were deposited: they 
were perused by the afflicted girl, and 
from that fatal moment she was 
iniserv’s own child. On perusal of 
the letters the tears quietly flowed 
down her cheeks, but there was no 
loud grief, for her thoughts were too 
deep and heartfelt. She then knew 
that the knot of her bliss was about 
to sever, and that the star of her 
hopes was sinking with a rapid flight. 

. She saw nothing, she thought of 
nothing but poor Frederick ! His 
image followed her every where, and 
her soul flew back towards him, even 
across the depths which separated 
them. In the day time ghastly forms 
came before her view, and at night 
her dreams were hideous, lorn and 
wild, without one ray of hope to gild 
the 'doom. 

Whilst she was in this wild abyss of 
thought, and seated by the cottage 
door in undisturbed and lone serenity, 
gazing on the inooin beams in all 
their chastened lovclhioss, and think¬ 
ing of that world where no moth 
» can cornipt nor blight can wither, a 
letter from Italy arrived, scaled up 
with black wax, and bearing the im¬ 
pression of Frederick’s crest; but the 
band writing was not known to her. 
She broke open the seal with a fran¬ 
tic force, and whilst she was unfold¬ 
ing the paper her reason seemed almost 
crazed. It informed her that poor 
I'reilerick would never speak more— 
that he had closed his eyes on mor¬ 
tality 1 The bitter intelligence 
thrilled upon her soul; -in an in¬ 
stant, as it were, her heart was broken, 
and her mind and hope completely 
shattered and mined ;—she was 
shaken to the centre of her frame ! — 
the support of her life Jiad fullcn !—• 
hope was extinct!—she put her hands 
before her face, the blood fell back 
ii|)on her heaf-t, and she stood the 
statue of sorrow and romance. Her 
eoiintcnance in the course of a few 
days presented a most shattered aspect. 
The seeds of death were sown within. 


and her fntme and external appear¬ 
ance soon jnstifled tlie apprehensions 
of internal decay. A slow, consuming, 
withering fire preyed upon her powers, 
and dried her up like a fallen leaf 
decayed. No medicines could reach 
her broken heart, or lull her hopeless 
mind to sleep. Her disease was 
wholly irremediable;—nothing could 
restore ^he debilitated jiowcrs of her 
mind, i'or despair was her disease, and 
misery was in her blood. It was im¬ 
possible to bo deceived;—her sands 
w(TO running fast away; the dust was 
returning to its native dust, and the 
immortal part to its great original. 
Never did any one behohl so rapid 
a change; never behold the coun¬ 
tenance of any jicrson so bat¬ 
tered in so short a space of time as 
was that of poor Monimia’s. There 
was a completeness in her sorrow 
never before observed in any human 
creature; grief had completely wither¬ 
ed and smote her down. She asso¬ 
ciated with no one, an<l frequently 
refused all kinds and species of nou- 
rishirent. She could do nothing hut 
shrine in saCyed thoughts poor Fred¬ 
erick’s memory, ('an it be, she 
would say, that the hands I have so 
often pressed, the eyes on which 1 
have so often gazed in silent admira¬ 
tion, the lips on which I have lavished 
the softest seals of my fondn&ss, and 
the arms which enfolded me in ecsta¬ 
tic love—arc they all borne forth from 
my view, shut up in the caverns of the 
dead, the property of worms, and be¬ 
come incorporated with the surround¬ 
ing elements, and sleeping with the 
slime of worms! and then, after a 
deep chilling groan which used to ab¬ 
sorb all her friend’s faculties in awe 
and wonder, and which mocked the 

1 lower of description, she would turn 
icr pallid face, and with clasped 
hands, and an unsettled wildness of 
eye, she would fling to heaven u 
liopcless look, as if her swelling heart 
would burst. Her aunt and friends 
did every tiling they possibly could 
to stop her tears, anil lakl before her 
all the reasons which kindness and 
pliilosophy could furnish, thinking it 
might, in some degree, soften the 
strokes of fortune; | lint all their 
endeavours ;proved useless; grief 
had wholly seized upon her spirits, 
and they could find out uo expe¬ 
dient to relieve her. Friendship 
could |)ity, hut it could not cure 
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her! Her loss comprehended every 
thing that was most valuable to her 
upon earth. She had been bereft 
of a companion whose love and at¬ 
tention towards her were sufficient of 
itself, if all the world had forsaken 
her, to make her hajmy a»ul content. 

These things might be small to 
others, but they were great—^very 
great to her; and though all her plea¬ 
sures and enjoyments with her dear 
Frederick were gone, as the vision of 
the night, the memory of them were 
upon her mind duringthe short remain¬ 
der of her solitary journey through life. 
No hopes were entertaiuod of her re¬ 
covery, for it was impossible for na¬ 
ture to support herself long in such a 
wretched state. The brightness of 
her large dark eyes were gone for 
ever! ami her checks grew awfully 
livid and transparent. In fact, her 
brain was so impregnated with un¬ 
wholesome thought, and so cruelly 
beset with grief and eare, that you 
forgot her date of years, and thought 
her old. At length the finul hour ar¬ 
rived when her miseries were to cease, 
—when her wearied heart was to ren¬ 
der forth its last sigh, and her spirit 
to take its journey to the King of 
kings! Martha saw that her dissolu¬ 
tion was at liand, and all her friends 
were summoned to witness the mourn¬ 
ful' termination which nature was 
bringing forward. No voice spoke, 
no noise was hcuird. They stood at 
the dreadful post of observation, ab¬ 
sorbed in the deepest melancholy and 
grief. There could be no mistake, 
no hope! They saw that the great 
.and eternal law of death was being 
executed before them in all its awful 
silence, and they gazed upon her in 
dumb suspence as the salfron hues of 
death were taking possession of her 


cheeks, and its sickly chills were 
creeping through her frame. She 
fixed her eyes intently upon her aunt, 
and after a solemn pause, and a long 
convulsive struggle, she gently ex¬ 
claimed, “'tis wellAfter this she 
was silent—her eyes were directed 
towards heaven, and ’seemed to 
look as if they were fixed on 
those angelic beings, that stood 
ready to receive her spirit. The 
last faiutings of nature came on 
her;—the peaceful haven was in 
view—heaven was' her home, and 
to her home she bent!—Her coun¬ 
tenance was mild and placid, and 
turned from earth and friendship 
iiiito the realms of immortal bliss. 
The coldness and the pains of death 
were <Teeping all over her body; 
every power and hope of-farther ex¬ 
ertion seemed to desert her; some¬ 
thing gurgled in her throat—her body 
gradually stiffened—her hearing was 
locked up for ever—her jaws fell— 
her lips closed—with a look of fear¬ 
less composure she shut her eyes, and 
in a few brief miiiutcs all was over ! 
—Poor Martha was almost broken 
beiu-tcd, and quite unable to control 
her grief;—the colour of her cheeks 
receded, but there was nothing to be 
perceived in her countenance, or to 
be gathered from her words of what 
she felt inwardly in her heart. Her 
countenance never more wore a smile, 
and she soon took her journey to that 
distant and obscure province whence 
none return. Tlit: grass grows be¬ 
tween the stones of Monimia’s tomb, 
where many a time wc have dropped 
a tear to her memory, when the flut¬ 
tering tribe of the evening are on 
their feeble wing, and the sun turns 
his face from the shadowlcss Ihnd. 


SONNET. THE DYING EXILE. 

A lonely wanderer o;i a foreign strand 
J'^ar from each former fuond aud that dear shore 
He fondly call’d Ins own, (though h/s no mure) 
The exile felt lhat awful hour at hand, 

When life decluiing to ils latest sand 
Had feebly ebbed—and every grief was o’er, 

Save llie sad thongbf, that all who might deploic 
IJis fate, were distant in his native land, 

And he must die iicglteted and alone; 

Nor wife nor child might even know the spot. 
Where he must sleep unmarked Dy cross or stone. 
His woes unpitied, and his name forgot; 

Yet wrath he felt not—and his dying prayer 
Hose for his country’s sufferings and despair. 

A. S.-D. 
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-“ lit)!!!!; .‘-liL* flourisliM, 

Grew sweet to sense, and friiuriint to the eye, 

Dntil :it leiiffih the cruel siifiiier came, 

PUiokM tliis fair llovveT, with all iis snectne,'. 

Then fliiiij; it like a vt•orlhle^s weed a'waj 

Otwav. 


“ I TEU, you it is of no use, slic 
must die,” cried the appre itite of the 
dispensary'. 

But, Sir,” answered tlie attendanl, 
“ she appears better to da, tiian slic 
has been for some tim^; and, we arc 
told, that while Ibere is life there is 
hope, may —” 

“ Phoo! puck of nonsense; when I 
tell you the w'oraau if dyin;/.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, floii’t speak so 
loud; she w ill cverliear yon.” 

“ And what if she does ? I tell you 
the girl is at dealh'.s door. Yon may 
give her the coniposiiig draught if you 
like—that is, if she lives to Uke it.” 

“ But, Sir,”— 

“ I can’t stay to hear any more. Do 
you think 1 am paid for staying?” 
With these words lie left the ajwit- 
ment. 

And who was the unfortunate sub¬ 
ject of this conversation ? In a corner 
of a room, in every part of which the 
winds of Heaven seemed to have un¬ 
controlled licence, on a bed—no. I 
misname it; but, il is from the impos¬ 
sibility oftixhig a name on so w'retched 
a substitute for one: it was a mere 
bundle of rags—there lay a being. 
Could that wrttched ghastly-looking 
object be called a human being ? Yes, 
it was such; but, oh! what a mockery 
of humanity! 

Tlie figmc was that of the once 
lovely uiid amiable Ellen 11. Ellen! 
'twas my fate to see thee but once. 
Would to Heaven that the recollection 
of that interview hid faded for ever 
from my memorv! So great—so awful' 
is the alteration two years have made! 
I remember lici then a lovely and a 
blooming girl. 1 icmember her more; 
r remember her everylbing that a girl 
should be—she was a virtuous girl. 
What volumes do llicse simple words 
express! They tell of her ns one who 
was a being that Was not only proud 


of hciv-df, but ai ll.c pride and satis¬ 
faction of all who knew her. Let me 
behold her now: her shivering limlis 
half ciiciieled with the I'emiiaiits of a 
carpet-iiig; tho u eyes, which once 
beimed with the conscious pride of 
virtue, seem nowfiarft.l of encnaiitei- 
iiig the light of th.it Being her ago¬ 
nized heart tells her siie has ofi'etided. 
Look at her: (hoie livid lip^—^theif 
was a time when iliey knew not sin 
or pollution. See her eountenance, 
that wreck of beauty!—see the expres¬ 
sion of jnim and suil'ering it bears. 
Tliore was a time when it was the 
tmblem of innocence and peace; but, 
now, oh! I must turn away my eyes 

from the loathsome object! 

« * • 

She beckoned to the yonng jicrson 
who was humane enough to grant her 
the assi.sfaiicc she stood so much in 
need of in these tiyiug moments. 

“ My kind friencl" she stopped; 
it wiii a violent effort to utter those 
words. With greater difficulty she 
proceeded—I would spend my last 
breath,afterimpioring torgiveness from 
my Maker, in thanking you for your 
kindness, but 1 know it is needless. 
The heart that can prompt so humane 
an action, cannot find any praise so 
grateful as that which its own feelings 
excite. I will not waste the small 
remnant of breath that is left me, but 
will employ it, if 1 can, to your advan¬ 
tage. Yes, lady, the fiM||words that 
are now faltering on m^ngue, will 
not be thrown away upon you. There 
was a time, though not twenty months 
since, it seems a dreary age, when I 
was like youraelf, innocent, and there¬ 
fore happy—happy! Now, what do 
you behold me? And how came this 
change? Listen; and, by the descrip¬ 
tion of the miseries occasioned by 
vice, you may learn to avoid its in- 
cilement. 
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“ I was left just as IJhad entered my 
seventeenth year, an orphan, unpro¬ 
tected and friendless. I knew that I 
was handsome and posscsseil of tiircit 
personal accomplishments; but these 
are not the means of gaining an honest 
Subsistence. I looked around, and 
could see no other; but think not 
then my heart was in the least tainted 
by vice; no, then it shuddered at its 
bare reflection. My father died sud¬ 
denly, and involved; the little pro¬ 
perty he was possessed of was quickly 
seized by his creditors, and 1 v'as lelt 
to the world, of which I had heard 
nothing hut its villainy. He had taught 
me better than to repine at the decrees 
of Providence. I resolved to benefit 
by his instructions, and do honour to 
his memory. Sue how I have suc¬ 
ceed ctl. 

“ My first care was to get any em¬ 
ployment that was suflalde to my se.^; 
it was an luimblt! but it was a reput. 
able one. Its emoluments wcie scanty; 
indctsl, it was with difficulty a bare 
existence could bo .suppoitod. There 
is no one but who would feel this pri¬ 
vation ; but, to one who liad been ac¬ 
customed to every indulgence, it was 
groat. But, ah! how happy wore thoso 
days in comparison w’ith sucli as have 
succeeded them! I may date the first 
one of misi'ry as that on which I first 
saw him, lor whose happiness I sacri-- 
ficed all that was bright and amiable 
in ray nature. From that day he was 
everything to me. He flattered not; nor 
did he resort to those means by which 
the purity of our sex is loo frequently 
destroyed; he took a more cautious 
though a surer ground. He fiwt lulled 
iny heart, lliat he might form it as he 
pleased. He entered into the scenes 
of my past life, and I thought I sdis- 
cerned tlie full vent of manly feeling- 
displayed when he compassionated me 
on the reverse of my prospects. In 
short, he made me believe that I was 
all to him; and my owm heart told 
me his j^ppiness was all 1 thought 
worth living for. lie discovered the 
sentiments I entertained, and took ad¬ 
vantage of tliem. Instead of guarding 
as a sacred pledge, that heait which 
he had sworn to protect, he moulded 
it to his own purposes, and triumphed 
in its weakness. 1 did not remain 
long undeceived; his real character 
began to display itself. Fickleness 
and light-lieartedness were uppermost. 
It was impossible, I thought, that 1 


could have reposed my confidence on 
a thing that was combined with trea¬ 
chery and falsehood, but such I found 
to 1)0 the case. When he had de¬ 
prived llie poor object of everything 
that was estimable—when he had 
plucked the flower of innocence, and 
scattered its leaves abroad, he threw 
away the slem as a thing that was rank 
to the touch, and loathsome to the eye. 
Oh! what heavier punishment can 
w'oman liave for her frailties, than 
that of discovering that he for 
whom she has sacrificed all that is 
amiable in her nature, is the first, the 
VE fiY FIRST, to despise and loathe 
her fur her weakness. It was great; 
but 1 had severer trials; 1 found I was 
deserted not only by tlie objwt qf my 
affections, but by all the world besides. 
Reputation is a flower that blooms but 
once: il it ever fade, or is once plucked, 
’lis gone for ever. There is no second 
spring; the first blast of winter de¬ 
stroys il. I was soon abandoned by 
all--a thing di'-graced and polluted, 
and no one would own me. I had but 
one rcsoui'ce—in lamy or deal h. 

“My sense of remorse was great, but 
the love of life was stronger. Despe¬ 
ration uiged me llirough the whirlpool 
of vice, it is a mighty current, whose 
course flows rapidly forwaid; but no 
friendly tide can tbb the adventurer 
hack. My career has been short, hut 
liow dreadful! Pleasure I never sought 
for; and, for one error, which at the 
time I committed I taught my heart to 
think it was not much, 1 have experi¬ 
enced all the horrors of a guilty con- 
scieno', the most rankling remorse, 
the slowe.^t pain, and the prospects of 
never-ending torture. But I blame not 
him who has been the cause of all; 
no, he could never have known how 
much 1 loved him, or else be would 
not have suflered the thing that doated 
on him to be trampled on as the refuse 
of the world. Yet so it is; and may 
you, dearest lady, who have thus ac¬ 
cidentally witnessed the effects, often 
ponder on that which excited its com¬ 
mission. The world seems fast fading 
from my eyes. Oh, God! who has 
pleased to visit her who has aban¬ 
doned thy ways witli this punishment, 
grant that he who first caused me to 
wander, may never know the pains, 
the agonies, I feel; but rather, in thy 
mercifnl goodness, forgive him, and let 
ray sufferings atone for his crime; and, 
may thy blessed son, who despisro not 
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the Magdalene as she washed his fhoiight worthy of the abandoned and 
feet wifJj the tears of repentance, depraved. 

look down with compassion on tiie Oh, ye, whose delight and whose 
wretched sinner now prostrate before glory is the downfall of female virtue, 
them! behold one of those whom yon have 

Oh! could (he deep anguish of re- lifted from the enjoyment of happiness 

pentance that fills me, but wipe away and reputation, pacing the midnight 

my sins, and cleanse my soul, that it street, the scorn of the lowest rufiiaii, 

may be fit for thy heavenly presence! you, vpI/ included. Oil! what a fii- 

The thought lifts me above cartli; it is nmph! how hecoiuing a hero! how 

too much. Yet, deny it not to him worthy a man! Deign to witnos th« 

who betrayed me! Oh, grant him thy last scene of your triumphs. Sue the 

forgiveness. 1 come-'• d(sith 4 icd of one of your victims, and 

***** think how great—liov, gcneiou-. an act 

And this is woman’s fate! All that is you have eomimtlcil." Yes, in tJin 

bright and amiable in her nature is depths of misery and woe, you will 

awakened; the most powerful impulses find your trophies enshrined with the 

of her mind are stretched like a bow- fears‘of repentance, and the glories 

string to their fullest extent, and then of your triomplis exalted in the eiies 
thrown back upon tlreniaelves or rent of tlie agonized, but ye wliosc plea 
asunder. And then, the being who is tliouglitlL.ssiiess, icaeli your Inputs 
was created for his solace and liappi- (his truth; and, tliougli you may en- 
ness—the thing that looks up to him deavour to harfish it fiom your me- 
for hi.s protection—that relies on the niory in tiie conteuiplulion of crime, 
buasted superiority of liis nature, and, it will still csbl, and be as green as 
in so doing, coril'ers the highest earthly ever in your conseitnee—that lie who 
honour; tlio pride, the ornament of endeavours to engage the afiections of 
the creation, is^ converted by man to one wdiotn he knows, or determines he 
itsDiSORACE. Yes, t/inf woman,whose cannot, or will not make liononrable 
only fault may have been, if w-e can amends, has the whole of I he crimes 
call it a fault, a wmt ot suspicion, uttnidiiis; her ruin lo unswer for, the 
becomes to the eye of (iio world as rernemhrance of which will be he- 
sickening and loalh.somc as a venom- moiish in this world, and hethihij- 
ous serpent; and her society is only tkin in the ne.xt. 

A YouNCi Authok. 

SONG. 

Last night I saw yon sea, ‘twas still. 

The moon's broad light play’d o’er the wave; 

And nought on eartli had power to chill. 

The pleasing glow that prospect gave. 

A little bark roll’d o’er the sea, 

Us fairy liglits beam’d gaily round; 

’Twas Hope’s (rail bark which sail’d so free, 

To Joy’s blight bay tliat baik was lioiind. 

This morn the waves were to.st on high, 

The air was cloth’d in robes of night; 

The rolling thunder rock’d the sky. 

And leUly flash’d the Levin light. 

llojie’s fragile bark sail’d lightly on, 

And seem’d secure from wind and wave; 

Joy’s bcacoo lamp still brightly shone, 

And promise fair of shelter gave. 

but Disappointment’s rock was near, 

Hope’s bark was wreck’d and broken tliero; 

She shed one bitter burning tear, 

'I’heti fled to dwell with dark clespair. , 

So, olt in life my hopes have died, 

L’en when f thought my joy secure; 

And 1 have often wept and sigh’d, 'i' 

To find Hope’s dreams were never sure. 

W. Uenhy' Lance. 
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A STRATAGEM OF AN INSANE LOVER. 


An' old man, rallid James Watson, 
carried on tin- liade of a grocer, in a 
l)oroug’li town in the ronnly of Sus¬ 
sex. by tUnt of ripid.tr allention to 
Ills business, and very iMCMinoiiioas 
liiiluts, be amassed a considerabU; for¬ 
tune, which, it was undcistood, would 
one day descend to the possession of 
an only daughter. 'I'liis daughter was 
not less remarkable for the beauty of 
her person, than the simplicity and 
innocence of her character. She w'as 
cheerful, because the serenity of her 
disposition w'ns never disturbed by 
the vexations of ambition or disap¬ 
pointment; UDEissumiug and affection¬ 
ate, because she was unconscious of 
Jier beauty, and regardless of her des¬ 
tined wealth. She had many suitors, 
young, middle aged, and old; all 
professing a total disregard of her mo¬ 
ney, and a most exalted and disinte¬ 
rested passion for herself alone. She 
dismissed all those suitors, who wei e 
principally persons in business, not 
liecau'e she a'-pired to higher matches, 
but because her heart vas totally in¬ 
sensible of their admiration. The 
Irofom, however, of a young woman 
after the age of puberty is never en¬ 
tirely unoccupied by love. That pas¬ 
sion, like the slow movement of the 
time keeper, or the lu’ogress ol' vogeta- 
liou, advances in licr heart, although 
she may be unconscious of its opera¬ 
tion. There was in the shop of old 
Watson, a youth who was distantly 
related to J:im, and whom he had 
taken, while yet a child, into his 
house, and learcd with more kindness 
than was natural for one of so selfish 
a disposition. From this conduct a 
icport originated, that the child was 
Ills son; but that lepojt was false. 
'I'he. boy giew up to manhood, in 
coinjiany of Ann Watson, He was 
h(‘r play-fellow in chilJhcod, and her 
fellovv-slulent at a more advanced 
period.—They always agreed; lor the 
boy, conscious of his dependance on 
the bounty of the father, was dis¬ 
posed to yield the Fupcriority to 
Ami; and she. pleased and flatfered 
by bis compliance and assiduity, ne¬ 
ver exercised her dominion beyond 
the bounds of a luodeiate and gentle 
empire. He was .her Iriend, her con¬ 
fident, her chatiipi%n, her serviuit. 


Tlic commencement of a passion is 
often full of cheerfulness and plea¬ 
sure, but durlvcns as it advances, and 
terminates in luisfortune; like those 
autumnal days, which begin in cloud¬ 
less beauty, and end in storms. The 
young lad no sooner beheld Ann 
Watson sui rounded by a host of ad¬ 
mirers, than he felt the inferiority of 
his condition, and the great impro¬ 
bability of ever gaining her hand in 
marriage; he saw that his situation in 
the family was nothing more than 
that of a dependant, who had been 
reared up in the company of her he 
loved, nuTely that he might serve as 
play-mate*; and bad been placed 
behind the counter to be tlie dnrdge 
and slave of his unfheling master. His 
spirits failed: the temper of his mind 
grew sullen and dissatisfied: he was 
often caught by his companions in 
tears, and often reprimanded by his 
master lor his stupidity and indolence. 
Tlie cause of this change was not 
unknown to the object of his affec¬ 
tion: she saw and pitied his condi¬ 
tion : she did more than pity Iiim— 
she loved him—but that innate deli¬ 
cacy and pride, which check in the 
female lieait an unsolicited avowal of 
afl'cetion, prevented her from di¬ 
vulging to her admirer the state 
of her own feelings. Her conduct, 
however, towards him, assumed a 
character of great respect and com¬ 
miseration. Instead of treating him 
as slic liHil been wont to do, m a 
playful and familiar manner, she ne¬ 
ver -saw’ him without addressing him 
ill c-xpressions full of tenderness. Her 
voice when she spoke to him 
had a sweeter delicacy than usual, 
and her eyes, which generally spar¬ 
kled with animation, beamed with 
a mildt r radiance that penetrated to 
the rcc'cssfs of his soul. I'his conduct, 
which was inbndeJlo ameliorate his 
woes, and restore him to chcerliil- 
ni'ss, plunged him more deeply into 
misery; for the youth soon concluded 
that no affection for him could exist 
in a bosom which delayed tocoiilcss 
its sentiments for him, when he knew 
it must be evident that he was dying 
for her. While things were tiius pro¬ 
ceeding, and the young people w'ere 
exposed to those (ielicious agonies 
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which constitute the cwcnce of pure 
love, it happt'iied, that the whole fe- 
mily, except Charles Jackson and 
Ann ^Vat^on, were engaged abroad. 
A dcrire to have one look at his iins- 
tre.«s, iiidiiced ttie lad to venture into 
the room wlicre she was sitting, un¬ 
der pretence of searching for some 
trifle which he pretended to have 
lost. Ke had no sooner entered die 
room than she began as usual to com- 
niiserate his tippearance. ‘What!’ 
said she, ‘ Charles, you have still 
the .same woeful air which neither 
time, 1 see, nor my entreaties, can 
dispel. I must advise my father to 
consult a pbyscian, if you continue 
much longer in this dejected state.’ 
* It is not, lovely Ann!’ said lie, * in 
the power of medicine to administer 
comfort to a heart that is miscrahle, 
or cheerfulness to a mind that is dis¬ 
ordered by agitation. My suffer¬ 
ings can only be relieved by the 
gentle administration of one, w'ho has 
tlie power to soothe or distract, to 
sadden or cheer this afflicted bosom. 
Tile heart which has done mischief, 
can alone relieve the sufferer.’ ‘ In- 
ileed! indeed!’ s lid slie; ‘ and pray? 
who is this formidable person, that 
b IS had the jiower to make such, an 
alteration, in a short time, in the cha¬ 
racter of so discreet a youth as your¬ 
self?” ‘ It is—^Ijut 1 cannot, I dale 
not divulge the secret.’ ' I insist u[)Oii 
it,’ said she, ‘ I am interested in 
whatever concerns you; I am—but 
tell me without faither n-luctance.’ 

‘ Since I must speak,’ said he, ‘ it 
is—it is you. Miss Watson, who 
have brought me to this condition. 

1—I—I—I—I love you! I love you 
to distraction!—.you now know all. 
Let me on my knees implore you to 
pity and forgive tny unfoilunate situ¬ 
ation;—bid me, bid me leave your 
Aitlicr’s house; bid me never utter the 
matter a-^ain to your ears; bid me 
die—bul,doiiot, do not, lovely girl! 
tell me IliA you hale me.’ ‘ I tell 
you that I hate you, Charles! lips 
never divulged a greater trulh than 
mine, ivlien I now declare that I sin¬ 
cerely love you.—At this m(.int.nt 
Ann was siUiug on the sofa, and 
Charles was kneel mg at her feet, who, 
as soon as he heard the words, sin¬ 
cerely love you, let tall his bead upon 
her lap, and burst into tears. The 
maiden kissed his cheeks, and was in 
the act of reaiin^ up his head with 


her hands, when old Watson, who had 
been listening at the door, whieii was 
half open, ru.shed into the rix.m, and 
seizing his daughter bvtho aim, thrust 
her violently out. He rrluiiied im¬ 
mediately towards the lad, whom he 
seized by tlie collar, and having 
kicked and culled through the pas- 
sage, forced him into the street. He 
then ordered his clothes to be packed 
up, and to be se*nt to the house of an 
old woman, his rckifion, from whom 
he had taken him into bis family. 

The situation of thcuuliappy lovers 
might be described: perhaps it were 
easier to imagine it. Tiiey felt the teii- 
derest passion subjected to all that the 
most cruel disappointment could in¬ 
flict. The lovely maiden, whose con¬ 
duct to her father had always been 
attentive and respectful, was commit¬ 
ted to the safe custody of a maiden 
aunt, and confined to her chamber. 
The poor lad, whose nerves had been 
shockingly affected by long and de¬ 
pressing meditations on the disparity 
•f his condition, compared to that of 
his mistress, and the consciousness of 
the great iinprobabilily of hi.s ever be¬ 
ing "united to her, wandcrcil tbrough- 
oul the night, in the field eontigiioiis 
to the town, and was found by sonic 
workmen, in the morning, lying un¬ 
der a hedge, exhausted by fatigue 
and Inniger. lie had just strength 
enough remaining to mform them 
who he was, and to desire that lie 
might be eonvevt'd to tlie house 
of liis unfeeling m isicr.—'I’iie laliour- 
eis soon arrived at the house of old 
Watson, conveying on their sboukleis 
the languid and cadaverous per¬ 
son of the youth. There is no sloiie 
harder than the heart of an avaricious 
old man. The sight of the poor boy 
seemed but to inflame his indigna¬ 
tion.—He rushed into the street, and 
openly upbraided the yoiiih to his 
face, with the crime of having seductxl 
the afiections of his daughter. lie 
even lifted his hand, and would have 
stricken him, unless one of the poor 
labourers had slept forward, and 
caught on his arm tlic blow' aimed at 
his person. A bye-stander advised 
them to proceed to the workhouse; 
and the lad was accordingly con¬ 
veyed thither and deposited on a bed. 
A low typhus fever, accompanied hy 
delirium, attacked him, from which 
he slowly recovered, and which left 
beliiiid it a miiUsfcoly, that by de- 
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grees terminated in an insanity which 
promised to be permanent. 

In the meantime, the pretty Ann 
Watson remained under strict con- 
linemeDt, and measures were taken by 
her father, to marry her to a wealthy 
tradesman, about twenty years older 
than herself; and as his own conduct 
to the young lover had excited con¬ 
siderable odium against himself, and 
the afFcction of his daughter to the 
youth remained still unabated, he re¬ 
solved, by a systematic hypocrisy, to 
regain the good opinion of his towns¬ 
men, and by a dexterous manoeuvre 
to rid himself for ever of the presence 
of young Jackson. He ciiculated re¬ 
ports that the conduct of the lad had 
much exceeded^ the bounds of a pure 
and lawful affection: that his princi¬ 
ples were scarcely honest; and that 
be had often abused his kindnesk and 
auction, by actions which his mercy 
Ip him prevented him' from divulging. 
At the same time, with a pompous dis¬ 
play of generosity, he paid all expences 
incurred by bis illness; furnish^ him 
with many comforts; clothed him, 
fed him, and allowed every advantage 
which his medical attendants declar¬ 
ed necessary to his recovery. But 
at the same time, he privately gave a 
laYge fee to a medical gentleman, who 
declared his malady to be incurable, 
and recommended his immediate re¬ 
moval to Bethlein, as the only resource 
from which any lelief could bo ex¬ 
pected. Who was to attend him? 
Why, none but the good and gentle 
Mr. Watson, who, it rs said, albeit he 
had shewn a little passion at first, 
(and it was natural that he should be 
somewhat violent on the discovery of 
so base a design to seduce his daugh¬ 
ter), was nevertheless one of the best 
men upon the face of the earth, aud 
the most inclined to the humble and 
meek duties of Christianity. The 
proper authorities having been applied 
to, an order was obtained to admit 
the youth into fiethlem Hospital, 
and the old gentleman, accompanied 
by his insane kinsman, travelled in 
the stagp to London. During their 
journeyfhe treated him with pretended 
kindness, bestowing on him any little 
luxurwvhich he desired, patted him 
on tnf cheeks, and hoped in the 
name of God, that he would sooni 
recover and return to his afflicted 
friends. When they arrived in Lon¬ 
don, it b^ing too ^Mte an hour to 
E. M, OAober, wSd. 


admit patients into Betlilem, they re¬ 
tired to an inn in the neighbourhood, 
where they ordered supper, and plen- 
tcoiisly regaled themselves. 

I'he abstemious habits of old Wat¬ 
son rendered him liable to be ,dis- 
arranged by the slightest deviation 
from his accustomed regularity ; and 
his body being plethoric and disposed 
to congestion of blood in the head, he 
felt the immediate effects of a more 
generous diet than usual; and, soon 
after dinner, fell fast asleep. There 
is a cunning in madness, a craft in 
simplicity, which is often an over¬ 
match for the experience of age, and 
the plans of judgment. The poor 
lad "no sooner observed his keeper 
asleep, than, retiring into a distant 
part of the room, he entered into con¬ 
versation with a person who had 
shewn him some attention, and to 
him divulged the whole story of his 
love and misfortunes. Truth often 
carries its conviction along with it. 
What one had related, the other in¬ 
stantly believed; and they combined 
their wits to elude the severity of con¬ 
finement, and punish the cruelty and 
injustice of the old grocer. Charles 
knew that the order for his admission 
to Bethlem was deposited in the 
breecbes-pocket of Watson. He 
searched, and found it; aud having 
made such alterations as he thought 
proper, reserved it to be used in the 
morning. They then roused the old 
man lest he slioiild sleep too long, 
and thus be prevented from re¬ 
posing until a late hour.—Hav¬ 
ing induced him to indulge him¬ 
self in a glass or two of spirits and 
water, they carried him up stdirs in a 
state of intoxication, and having un¬ 
dressed him, placed him in his bed. 
The two men. tiiat is the unfortunate 
lad and his friend, repossd in the same 
chamber. 

As soon as the morning appeared, 
, they rose and dressed themselves.; and 
leaivng old Watson asleep, repaired 
to Bethlem, where they delivered their 
order, i nd requested (inasmuch as 
they pretended to be going out of town 
by an early coach), that the insane 
person might be immediately removed 
into the Hospitel. Their wishes were 
complied with ; and they immaiiately 
set out to return to the inn, accompa¬ 
nied by two keepers, bearing in their 
hands the necessary instruments of 
bondage and correction. They opened 

Y y 
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the door of the chamber without dis¬ 
turbing him. and arranged themselves 
ih order round his bed. On each 
side, and near the head of the bed, 
stood one. ot the keepers, prepared to 
seize on the prisoner; while the youth 
and his friend stood at the fool, in 
anxious expectation about the success 
of their scheme. Wajtsun suddenly 
awakes : he beholds around him four 
figures, indistinctly manifest on ac¬ 
count of the gloom of the chamber, 
but so accoiitred, and standing in at¬ 
titudes so hostile and menacing, that 
he instantly concludes they aie 
robbers who have entered his chanii'cr 
for the purpose of taking his life. The 
first operation of his mind impels him 
to attempt an escape:—He uttcis an 
ejaculation of horror; jumps up, and 
rushes towards the foot of the bed. 
Beholding Charles Jackson standing 
there, and preparing to oppose lug 
progress, lie overwhelms liim by a 
single blow, and immediately diiects 
liis course towards tlie door. The 
door being open, he hastens through 
it; descends the staircase, and hunics 
into the street, vociferating, ‘thieves ! 
murder! help!*' Close at his licils, 
with hands outstretched to seize, and 
sticks upheld to smite, follow the two 
keepers, that are succeedod by young 
•Tackson and hisfriend,whohaving like 
sportsmen, roused the game, enjoy in 
the rear the luxury of the pursuit. 
The morning was exceedingly wet, 
and few persons being iii the streets, 
he ran a considerable distance betore 
he was iiitermpted. Iliiviiig tcikuii 
refuge in a street which had no outlet, 
lie placed his back against a wall, and 
for some time kept his assailants otf 
by kicks and blows ; until one of the 
keepers having stunned him by a blow 
on the head, they all rushed upon him, 
bound him hand atid foot, and con¬ 
veyed him in a hackney coach to 
Betlilem. While they were trans¬ 
porting him thither he exhibited 
symptoms of the wildest frenzy; 
kicked and spit at young Jacksim ; 
foamed at the mouth, and used the 
lowest and most abusive language. 
,As soon as he was safely deposited in 
the hospital, young Jac kson and his 
friend took their leave, and repaired to 
an inn to talk over the events they 
had transacted. The latter having 
assisted him in his operations against 
Watson, supplied him also with a little 
money, and advised him to apply for 


a situation at a grocer’s, and abandon 
ell desire of returning into Sussex. 
Tliis the poor lad was willing to per¬ 
form; but there was a more powerlul 
adviser in his boom, than the sug- 
ge^tlOlls of his prudence or the appre¬ 
hension of danger. Having wandered 
for some days in the streets of London, 
he turned his fare towards his native 
place, and, conducted by that Deity 
who led Paris to Lacedaemon, and 
Antliony to Egypt, walked almost 
bare-foot and hali'-tainislied, support¬ 
ing himself on such food as charity 
would bestow, to the house of his cniel 
masier. Having watched for an oppor¬ 
tunity of entering tlie door, be stole 
soflly and unseen through the passage, 
and appeared pale add emaciah’d in 
the presence of his mistress; who, 
turning her head suddenly round, 
imagined that she. beheld before her 
the eliost of her lover, and having 
shriLked, fell trom her chair in a 
swoon. Miss Watson’s aunt, as well 
as other persons of the family, who 
had heard the shriek, immediately 
entered the room, and beheld the 
youth, hanging over the inanimate 
person of his mistre>s, and endeavour¬ 
ing to cheer and revive her. Their 
anxiety about the young l.idy, nut/ie 
tluni for some tiim'almost unmindful 
of his presence, and he was allowed 
to assist in htr recovery. As soon, 
however, as life returned, and she be¬ 
held her lover among those who were 
endeavouring to restore her, she no 
longer resisted the impulse of her 
feelings, but stretching forth her arm.«, 
called him her dear, her beloved 
Charles. The aunt, whose delicacy 
was s'hocked at this oiieu avowal of 
a passion, which it bad been her 
cndeavmur to subdue, rushed hastily 
between them. Some of the party 
seized the youth by the collar, while 
others gently detained the maiden by 
the waist. One attempted to stuff’a 
handkerchief into the mouth of the 
youth that he might not speak! while 
others covered tlie eyes ot Miss Wat¬ 
son that she might not see: and in 
this manner these innocent nud gentle 
lovers M’ere torn asunder and conveyed 
into dilferent parts of the house.. As 
soon as those who had seized upon 
young Jackson, had conveyed him 
into a separate apartment, they began 
to enquire after old Mr. Watson.— 
They were instantly told by the lad 
that he was safe; and when they 
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heard he was safe they thought of 
tnuidcr, and thinking of murd<'r,they 
naturally thought of*a constable a 
constable was immediately sent for, 
and the lad was committed to his 
custody. On the following morning 
he was brought up before a magistrate, 
and ohargcil with the murder of old 
Watson. The evidence against him 
was multifarious and intricate. The 
depositions all tended to excite sus¬ 
picion against the bd, though none to 
criminate him. The aunt of Miss 
Watson deposed that the jouth had 

quilted L-- in company of her 

brother, and returned without him:—. 
consequently he had niindcred him. 
The Magistrate over-ruled this obser- 
vation, and declared some farther 
evidence was necessary. She then 
declared that the attaclinient of young 
Jackson to Miss Watson was of a most 
terrific nature, and capable of execut¬ 
ing the most desperate acts, tliat he 
might possess her person and her 
money. Upon this the Magistnte 
diverged into a veiy elaborate and 
learmd disquisition on the passions of 
the himian h<-arf. lie began by cx- 
plaimng what love was. lu what par¬ 
ticulars it didered from the grosser 
passions of animal life. He then ma le 
many profound and philosophic ob¬ 
servations on the neccsdty of a just 
and proper regulation of the passion 
of love, all lending to show, how 
much of the happiness of human 
life dependcil upon its nire adjust¬ 
ment. He then took u brief and rajiid 
survey of love from tlie creation of 
the woild until the hour when he was 
speakiug. He touched with great 
tltlicacy upon the many impure af¬ 
fections related in the llible, entered 
more boldly in bis animadversions on 
the gross and ditgusting p-is-ions of 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans ; 
prais^ llomer for his loves of Hector 
and Andromach(‘, Ulysses, and Uone- 
lope: blamed him tor having made 
his deities the slaves of impure love, 
censured Herodotus: quoted h s Eu¬ 
terpe } blamed Aristophanes; won¬ 
dered at Lucretia; censured liorace, 
Anacreon, Sappho; reviled Cleopatra; 
held np Portia to admiiatioii, and 
Messalma to contempt; cited Petro- 
rius Arbiter; mentioned the origin of 
the Constitu'jons of Clarendon; blam¬ 
ed Lord Ilochester; pitied George 
Barnwell—and then declared, that the 
youth who stood before him, was in 


his estimation an instance of an un¬ 
fortunate, but not a wicked passion, 

‘ Tiiere is something,’ said the worthy 
magistrate, * in this case wbich inter¬ 
ests me much. The lad may be ^Ity, 
but until proof lie given, I shall con¬ 
sider him innocent. ' I will myself 
be answerable for his appearance. In 
the meantime, let those whqni it con¬ 
cerns dispatch a peison to London, 
and enquire at Bethlem Hospital re¬ 
specting the fate of Mr. Watson.’— 
The parly inimediafoly retired, and 
the magibtrdte taking young Jack- 
suu into a private room, seriously 
expostulated with him on his con¬ 
duct, and insisted upon an immediate 
avowal of the ciicumstances which 
had detained Mr. Watson in town. 
The lad inst-uitly divulged every par¬ 
ticular, and the magistrate delayed not 
to ittibmi the aunt of Miss Watson of 
the situation ol her brother. 

At the suggestion of the worthy 
rnacistriitc, young Jackson accoiupa- 
nud tlie messenger to London. As 
soon as tlicy made tnquiiies at Befh- 
Icin re^'pecting old Mr. Watson, they 
h’Jiird, to their great aslonibhmcnt, 
that a mania of the most dreadful and 
ferocious deaniption had possessed • 
him, from the time of his admUsion 
into that liospital, that he had talked 
in the wildest and most iucoherent 
niauner about his daugliti r, and one 
Charles J.u’kson, whom he dcciiired he 
liail miiidered, and who appeared 
51 andingpcrpetually before him gnash¬ 
ing his teeth, and gazing on him with 
eye-balls flashing iiie. It was for 
some time iloubtcd whetlier. it would 
l>e proper to admit them to his pre¬ 
sence; but, the messenger having as¬ 
serted that the young man who ac¬ 
companied him w’lis the identical 
Chatks Jackson whom he imagined 
he had murdered, it was thought that 
liis pieseiice vmght relieve liis mind ' 
from tiio v/eighty anprehension of the 
ciilarnity wli.ch seemed to oppress it. 
'I’liey >veie accoidnigly conducted to 
the room where he was confined, 
which tiie.y h id no sooner entereci 
than he beheld young Jackson, and 
immediately vociferated, “ Save me 1 
save me! look! look! look! look! he 
comes! he comes to seize and torture • 
me. Stand 1 stand before me! If he 
apftfoaches me, I .viinll suffer. If he 
touches me, in sufferable torments will 
drive me to madness!” The keepers 
no sooner beard these expressions. 
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than conscious that the presence of 
the youn^ man might produce a pa¬ 
roxysm which would be fatal to the 
patient, hurried him out of the room. 
The physician of the'hospital being 
consults, advised that no one, except 
from necessity, should from that time 
be admitted into the room where he 
was confiped, and intimated the pro¬ 
bability of a speedy and fatal termi¬ 
nation. Notice of the situation of Mr. 
Watson was dispatched into Sussex; 
and his sister and daughter immedi¬ 
ately set out for London. In the 
meantime, an extraordinary alteration 
had occurred in the state of the pa¬ 
tient : the mania, which had been in¬ 
duced by a violent inflammation of 
the membranes of the brain, gradually 
subsided; and, upon the arrival of his 
sister and daughter in London, he was 
able to receive and converse with 
them.—Great debility of body, and a 
passive sobriety of temper, had suc¬ 
ceeded to a disposition naturally mean 
and tyrannical. Tie felt abashed and 
humbled. That Being who protects 
the virtuous against the designs of the 
wicked, had turned his own aits 


against him. "The ruin whidi he 
had destined to another had been al¬ 
most brought ujXin himself. . He had 
been defeated by a boy whose pros¬ 
pects he had blasted, and whose intel¬ 
lects he had deranged. He beheld hia 
daughter sinking under a hapless and 
unconquerable passion. The morn of 
her life was overshadowed by clouds, 
which the whisper of his approbation 
might disperse. Apprehensive of death, 
conscious of having commuted injury, 
desirous to make reparatiou, he called 
them about him in a moment of gen¬ 
tleness of disposition which he had 
never felt before, and consented to 
their marriage.—Charles Jackson was 
united to his beloved mistress, and the 
weakness of intellect which he had 
shewn in love, never manii'ested itself 
in marriage. They lived happy and 
respected, and a monument erected by 
their children to their memory, in the 

parish church of L-, describes 

them as patterns of conjugal affection, 
and enumerates a catalogue of virtues 
which few could imitate and none 
surpass. 


THE SWEET SOUNDS OF A RURAL EVE. 

Oh! for the sweet sounds of a rural eve! 

The chime far-floated on a billowy breeze. 

Now buoying, now o’erwhelmiiig it ?—^the faint 
Chorus of infant revelry, so mellowed, 

By the soft air it struggles threugh, that none. 

Save the most rapturous and thrilling notes. 

Can reach the longing listner :—the light carol 
Of some fair-flnger'd knitter in the sunset. 

Smiling at cvVy wind that lifts her tresses; 

Or, likelier, at the mingled breathings of 
A rustic pipe, sway’d—hy the unseen hands 
Of him who must partake somr bliss with her— 

Into the same loved melody,—the bark. 

The bark of dog, the whiix of bat, the buzz of insect, 
All musical «/■«»•,•—tlie liquid horn. 

Clear as it were the very spirit of sound;— 

Then, the last lullaby of parent-bird , 

Over her sleepy nestlings, where the leaves, too. 
Murmur amon^ themselves in a wild strain 
That seems oi their own making these, oh! these, 
Are gentle noises that do minister 
So plenteously to the one thrice-joy’d sense. 

That what more can remain, to steep the others 
Id such unwishing blessedness, we knoF not; 

Nor heed we so the precious tide run high 
From thousand rivulets: or a single fount— 

It matters not: the heart can be but full. • 
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DIALOGUE, 

(IN THE MANNER OF LUCIAN,) 

BETWEEN BUONAPARTE, DUKE OF W-N, RHADAMAN- 

THUS, CHARON, AND JACK KETCH. 


Duke of W. Pr’ythee, Charon, who 
is that dirty vagabond that stands wav¬ 
ing his hand and nodding to me from 
the shore? 

C/ia. I am unacquainted with his 
name, but know him to be one of 
your country. His convei-sation is 
generally directed to his own exploits 
in the upper world; he talks largely 
about the number he put to death, the 
services he did the state, and the little 
reward which his merits received. 
Thence 1 conclude that he is some 
great but disappointed general. 'Tis 
true, he looks somewhat shabby and 
care-worn; but it has been my lot to 
ferry over this river a host of very emi¬ 
nent characters, whose personal ap¬ 
pearance little denoted the greatness 
they once possessed. Hannibal, for 
instance, was as mean a personage 
as 1 ever saw, and in no particular 
superior to yonder meagre looking 
fellow. No man would have given 
three-pence for his body to sell as cats’ 
meat; and yet all agree that he was 
a great general; and, except in the 
opinion of your countrymen, by no 
means inferior to the hero of Water¬ 
loo. But you will soon see who the 
fellow is, lor we shall touch the shore 
in an instant. 

J. Ketch. Welcome W——nl wel¬ 
come to the infernal regions! I arrived 
about a month back, and have already 
spread a report of the expected coming 
of your grace. Rbadainanlhus has 
allotted to me the office of attending 
IDkionaparte, and that great man has 
sent me down to the banks of the Styx 
to hail your approach and conduct you 
into his presence. 

Duke ofW. I know not who you 
are, Sirrah! but I am convinced, that 
while living in England, you were a 
peison of no importance, or a man of 
my rank must have known you; but, 
as you seem to be acquainted with the 
intricacies of the Elysian fields, con¬ 
duct me into the presence of Alexan¬ 
der, Cajsar, Xenophon, Pompey, Sci- 
pio, Hannibal, and the rest of those 
worthies, whom I have at least equal¬ 
led, if not excelled. 


3. Ketch. Tarry awhile, my good 

W-n. Much as I am inclined to 

oblige you, (for I have an unfeigned 
respect for you), I have not the power 
to introduce you into the presence of 
these great men. As for Alexander, 
Caesar, Xenophon, and the rest of 
whom you have mentioned, they are 
too much ocupied in pbilusophical and 
learned disputes with Homer, Socrates, 
Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Aristotle, Des¬ 
cartes, Newton, Hume and others, to 
admit you into their presence. You 
are aware, that, when alive, war was 
not alone their puAuit, but that they 
were all eminent for their Itsirning, 
and were emulators and patrons of 
the most illustiious philosophers and 
poets of their day. Among such ac¬ 
complished men, an unlettered soldier 
like yourself, will make but a poor 
figure; fur you possess no talents but 
for war, and even in that particular 
you fall so far behind most of them, 
that you will be held in little esteem. 
But here comes one who will be 
pleased to converse with you;—you 
may know him by his sallow complex¬ 
ion and the rotundity of his belly, 
which he gained by your kindness, in 
sending him to St. Helena. 

J!?ko. Welcome W-n ! I have 

been anxiously wailing your arrival. 

Duke of If. I am nut less delighted 
in seeing you, from whom I roust con¬ 
fess, I gained the greater part of my 
knowledge, and to whom 1 owe much 
of ray reputation—for, if you had 
never existed, I might have remained 
in obscurity. But I am somewhat dis¬ 
pleased with you that you have sent 
rao no worthier ambassador to greet 
roy arrival ihan this paltry vagabond, 
who declares himself deputed to at¬ 
tend upon you by Ilhadaraaiithus. 

Buo. Thai is true. The judge con¬ 
siders him as the most proper person 
to attend upon me, and observed, 
when he appointed him, that it would 
have been well for mankind if he had 
been better acquainted with me while 
I was in existence You must know 
that the fellow was for twenty years 
executioner at ycur Old Bailey in Lon- 
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don; and declares that he put more 

e ;rsons to death than any man in 
urope, except myself and you; and 
lie adds, that all his executions tended 
to the happiness of mankind, and did 
not originate in ambition and vain 
glory, like some of our achievements. 

DukenfW. Ignorant blockhead! 
But of course you do not listen to 
him. 

Buo, Yes I do. My long conflne- 
merit in St. Helena, presented me with 
abundance of leisure for considering 
to what purposes my lite had been di¬ 
rected ; and although, wlidc I lived, I 
aifected to retain the same opinions as 
had swayed my life, yet I could not 
fail to discover, that twenty years of 
restless ambition, fifty great victories, 
and the slaughter of a milliori of men, 
had in no single instance increased 
the happiness of n^ankiiid; the people 
of Franco reaping no advantages fiom 
the blood spilt, and I the misery of 
being confined till my decease in St. 
Helena. With such facts before my 
eyes, 1 candidly admit that an exe¬ 
cutioner is a more useful personage 
than a general; and I am sorry th'ft I 
did not apply for the situation of hang¬ 
man before ray expedition to Egypt; 
for, by obtaining it, I should have gra¬ 
tified ray thirst for blood without the 
imnecessary cruelty of putting a mil¬ 
lion of men to death. To be sure, I 
have gained immuital fume; for, be¬ 
tween ourselves, men are loo stupid 
and ignorant to admire what is usetul, 
and al ways prefer the brilliant and per¬ 


nicious destrdyer of their own species 
to the humble and obscure qualities of 
moderate men. 

Duke of JF. You astonish me! can 
it be possible that you are so much 
altered in opinion? Howercr, I must 
so far assent to your present ideas, as 
to admit, that you destroyed thou¬ 
sands of men without any useful or 
ncctssaiy purpose, and lliat in all your 
wars you were the aggressor. 

Buo. I the aggressor! you know full 

well, W-n, that your ambitious 

country was always exciting the coii- 
tinenlal nations against me, and I could 
only preserve myself by opposing 
tJicni. 

Duke qfW, 'Tis false. Sir! and the 
world would have been subjected to 
you, unless the gods had sent me to 
piotect it. 

liuo. Monstrous vanity! but- 

\^rhey seize each other hy the throuW} 
Enter Rhadamanthus. 

Bha. What uproar is this? How dare 
you disturb the peace of these fields by 
your hasty and insolent passions? Is it 
not enough that you kept the eaith for 
years in an agitated state? But I’ll 
punish you. (To Jack Ketch,j Do 
y^ou observe those two tali oaks which 
extend their huge branches over the 
vale? Suspend Buonaparte on tlie 
branch of one and W—n on the branch 
of the other. Let them hang there for 
one hundred years, and do you pull 
their logs twice a-day. The vagabonds 
must not disturb these regions. 


TOWN 

“IIa! what arc you in town?” 
f with an air of surprise) says one ex¬ 
quisite addressing another. “ Busi- 
nt ss, George, vile business, the abso¬ 
lute necessity of coming to town tor 
the filthy dftiss, the needful; nothing 
else could iiave prevailed upon roe to 
vegetate here mr nearly a week,” 
replies btotlier Mcrveitleux, as if it 
were a sin or a shame to be found in 
London in the months of August, 
September, andOctober; “ and you,’’ 
retorted Geoi^c, as if to pairy the 
reproof. “ what could possibly bring 
you ht*rc ? I thought that you were 
on the moors, or hunting with Sir 
Charles: as for me, I have been 
making a round of (he watering 


EMPTY. 

places for these last two months, but 
my d— • -d stcwaixl cannot raise me 
any more money, aud I am obliged 
to go to the cursed Jews after all, aud 
wlmt is worse, to wait day after day 
in an empty liotel, (a sort of a bull this, 
and would be called so if coming 
from an Hiiiernian) and to go to the 
detestable city daily"■ I—1—(hesi¬ 
tating,) I came up from Gloucester¬ 
shire to meet a chere amic aivived 
from the continent; it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary, (laying great stress 
on the word absolutely) but I shall not 
remain long, 1 am otf like a shot to 
Paris: ray friend conies from Brussels 
—ah—(much confused) and we go to 
Paris together, for one dont know 
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what to do with one'self until spring, 
—cannot hunt from a touch of the gout; 
besides— 

When a ladjr’s in (he case 
You know all other things give place.” 

Gay!” e.TClaiiined the other, by way 
of a pun. Now the fact is, that the 
last apologist for being in town told 

a-bounce: he was living in 

the environs of the town in the county 
of Surry, to wit, from motives of 
olicy, not being over rash in making 
is person public, for which purpose 
he had taken lodgings at Camberwell, 
wiiilst the other tashionable was really 
come to town to borrow money ; but 
why all this mystery, excuses, and 
fudge on the subject? why just be¬ 
cause it is fashionable to be out of 
town at this season, and even in the 
dead of the winter; the meeting of par¬ 
liament and the spring inonllis being 
the great attractions for people conime 
il faut, as they are called by the vain, 
the gay, the idle'and extravagant. 
To hear such persons talk, you would 
think that the grass grew in Bond- 
street, and that not a carriage, nor a 
well-dressed person was to be met 
with in the autumn months from one 
end of the town to the other, or that 
some epidemic disease visited the me-'- 
tropolis, or that a monsoon or siro;co 
wind drove the irihahifants away; 
whereas the last two mouths in <]iu‘s- 
tion bringcold and long evenings with 
them, and abridge the pleasures of 
the country very much; but that is 
trifling when compaied to the gloom 
of December, which is endured in the 
country by many for the sole purpose 
of following the "fa'ibion, which c'cr- 
turns tlic seasons and deprives your 
people of high ton of seeing the lovely 
works of nature, its verdure, flowers, 
and foliage, in their early bloom, to 
promenade St. Janies’s-streot, ride 
■about the fashionable squares, and to 
take an evening drive in Hyde Park; 
nay, even in the outskirts of the town, 
where many beauties of scenery may 
be found, the hurried round of plea¬ 
sure is such, that they are disregarded. 
I remember once meetipg a thing in 
very fashionable clothes, which (the 
thing,) I had known when a boy at 
Westminster School, and, on ob- 
sreving to him what a fine day it’was, 
he affectedly answered, “ by Jove, so 
it is; but 1 declare 1 did not observe it 
before; 1 wa& (this was at Hyde Faik 


Comer,) just calculating that I had 
made a bad bet, and got Up in a devil 
of a fright about it: you see me now 
on my way to Tattersal's;” and I dare 
say he was silly and depraved enough 
to have thought nothing about the sun 
or the weather,much less of what isgreat- 
er an d belter than both. Tiiat there afe 
numbers of people of distinction who 
invert the seasons in town and coimtry 
from necessity, we will allow; but the 
far greater number either do it from 
imitation or from motives which they 
are afraid tO own of llie first class, 
the members of both houses of parlia* 
ment are justified in so doing, as are 
country gentlemen who bring theit 
families to town for a short time, in 
what is called the high season, and 
whose presence at their estates is bene¬ 
ficial (or ought to be so,) to their own 
interests and to those of their tenantry 
and tile poor; but the'host of maca¬ 
ronies who broil in London in the 
commencement of the summer and 
freeze in the country- in the dead 
winter months, who rise at dusk and 
come home by day-light, who squan¬ 
der tlieir whole income in a couple of 
months in the west end of the town, 
and arc in debt and difficulties all the 
re--t of the year elsewhere; your things 
who starve in country quarters to 
twinkle amongst the stars of fashion 
at its head-quarters, fellows who will 
put up with any thing in France to 
find fault and give themselves airs at 
home. 1 abominate the whole tribe 
of them: how many of such self- 
created people of consequence would 
be better emploved in somelhing use¬ 
ful in town, which, although it might 
confine them to it, when peers and 
men of riches and influence in the 
state and at court may be obliged to 
leave it, would euable them to dis¬ 
charge their debts more regularly, and 
would make them appear more like 
^.rational beings, both in their exteriot 
and interior. We will now come to the 
real but concealed motives forbelng ab¬ 
sent from town so lai^e a portion of the 
year; love of study and retirement is 
not the cause, nor a taste for rural life, 
nor a philosophical turn, nor a wish 
to do good; benefit of pure air? no; 
admiration of romantic scenery ? no ; 
hospitality? seldom; preference of 
nature (o art? never; wisdom and 
prudence? never; to avoid the vices 
of a town, and to bring up a family 
in the utmost purity? never, never, 
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never: the sports of the field is an 
excuse; but when we know that these 
sports may be obtained within one, 
two, and three hours’ ride from town, 
and recollect a tradesman detailing 
the whole of a hard day's run in a 
smokey counting-house, and mingling 
snipe-shooting and coursing with his 
ledger and his concerns of trade, we 
must be convinced that air and exer¬ 
cise, together with a moderate use of 
the field sports, may be so combined as 
not to render it necessary to seek 
hiding places for fear of 'being found 
in London in September. Necessity 
drives half of high company out of 
town, whilst folly sends her legion of 
incurables alter them, who form the 
other half; the watering places, in. 
winter, offer cheap quarters to those 
who have indulged in extravagance 
half the summer (if such June and a 
part of July may be called). A trip 
to the opposite coast is cheap and easy, 
and there a dandy can conceal him¬ 
self, in order to recruit the losses of 
his spring campaign; but whether it 
would not have been wiser to have 
lived more equally the whole year 
round, I leave to my reader to decide. 
These, with the facilities afforded to 
gamesters by adjourned play and 
plunder at the watering places, and 
practised upon novices in the autumn, 
are the real reasons; there is one 
more, with which 1 shall conclude, 
and, as it was given very good- 
humouredly to me, I shall state it as 
I had it from an Irish gentleman of 
more veracity than prudence. Sir 
Con. O’Dogherty lingered very long 
in the parish of St. George’s, llaiiovei- 
sqiiare, until all his fashionable ac¬ 
quaintances* had left town; he was 
seen boldly trotting his Irish hack up 
and down the- park, was passed by his 
lawyer on a bench in Kensington 
Gardens, and observed by his trades- 
eople at the summer theatres. Upon 
eing interrogated as to the reason 


for his remaining in London at so un¬ 
fashionable a period, he candidly re^ 
plied, “ Faith, my friend, it is easy 
enough to get into town, but it is not 
quise so easy to get out of it. I am 
wind-bound, and cannot start until a 
favourable gale springs up; and, as I 
mean to pay every body to whom I 
am indebted before I depart for the 
land of potatoes, I must wait for a 
remittance, and, when it comes, march 
off in open day.” Such a reason for 
being unfashionable does much credit 
to Sir Con.: had he brushed off on a 
Sunday, or vanished under the cloud 
of night, he might have left town 
sooner and have been more h la mode ; 
but his couscience would not have 
been quite so much at ease. One 
word on sportsmen, before parting: 
the list of real sportsmen, good shots, 
licensed, qualified, and country gen¬ 
tlemen, is not very extensive; but of 
powder burner?, bunglers, bird-fright- 
cners, game-fanciers, and poachers, 
the amount is immense. Now if the 
Cockney sportsmen stuck to the city, 
to the shop, or the counting-house, 
and if idlers got employment in the 
metropolis; if boys were kept at 
home, and poachers sent offfrom town 
and country, London would be more 
inhabited in the months of September 
and October; old women and chil¬ 
dren would be less frightened when 
walking through a corn field, or a 
turnip field; barn door fowls and 
sleeping pigs would not so often be 
killed and wounded; fingers would 
not so frequently be blown off, nor 
would our prisons be so crowded with 
prisoners either violating the game 
laws, running into debt, or defraud¬ 
ing their employers, for the sake of 
fashion and a trip to the country, in 
imitation of those in high life-*-a 

a ' e which would greatly please a 
to London, 

Philo Spectator, 
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T/te Wandei’iit^x of Lucan and 
Dinah ; a l*ocf/ca/ Romance^ in 
Ten Cantos. liyM.P. Knvanafrh. 
With a firefaion/ P/cw of the 
Poem hu M.' M*Dcmot, Est/. an- 
thor of Critical Dissertation 
on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste," ^c. Sfc. Si’C. Sherwood 
and Co. London, 1824. 

Ok all c«ir modern poetical produc¬ 
tions “The Wanderings of Lucan and 
Dinah" is the most original, both in 
style, manner, conception, and treat¬ 
ment of character. When we say 
tlie most original, we would by no 
mc;ins have it supposed that origin¬ 
ality and poetic rnent arc synonymous 
terms. A fool abounds more in ori¬ 
ginal ideas than a philosopher, yet 
what are th.y worth ? But though 
originality without sense, accuracy of 
perception, minuteness of observation, 
and harmony of combination, is a 
mere tinkling cymbal; yet a writer 
wiUiout originality is, notwithstanding, 
a mere imitator, and must rest conleid 
with the humble excellence of mimick¬ 
ing his superiors. He travels not into 
new worlds of lieing:—he creates no 
fairy region of his own, in which he 
can take up his abode in solitude and 
silence, an abode where no intrusive 
footstep disturbs the delightful nwerie 
of imapination, or the divine imagiu- 
ings of the muse;—an abode within 
which he loves to seclude himself, but 
beyond which his mind is cleinally 
straying in search of new images and 
untried delights; aninium pirtiml 
jKiscit inani. No, no, the humble 
imitator can never moi'e lieyond the 
precincts of his kitchen garden with¬ 
out a guide. Fontaine says, that 
nucun cliemiH de fienrs ne conduit il 
la prloirr, and yet hu is not only a 
chemin de fienrs, but a cliemin de 
fieurs, tliat while it leails him to glory 
and iiiimortality, inspiics tiiat beauti¬ 
ful ra]iture that makes earth a paradise 
of primeval happiness and delight. 
But it will be said that the author of 
the “ Wanderings of Lucan arid Dinali" 
is an imitator of Spenser; wc admit 
. he is an imitator of his style, but his 
feelings and sentiments are his own. 
E. M. Oetoher, 1824, 


But surely style forms no part of tlio 
body or essence of poetry, or even ttf 
prose: it is the mere gaib in which 
it is decorated. The iuca is the thing 
itself—the word, the ineie sound in 
which it is expressed,—andonesouud is 
as good as another, provided we under¬ 
stand it, nnd that it ofleud not ihe 
laws of poetic harmony. A good 
style can evince at most no higher 
quality than taste, but feeling and 
conception arc the grand characteris¬ 
tics of genius. 

If Mr. Kavanagh then has evinced 
those primary attributes of genius, it 
matters little whose style he ha.s 
imitated, so far os regards the ques¬ 
tion of his originality and poetic 
merits, though the adoption or unita- 
tion of a b.^tl style or model certainly 
proves want of taste. We must con¬ 
fers we are not among tlie nmnber vf 
those who imagine that taste and ge¬ 
nius aic hostile to each other: we 
think that Pope has united both in a 
very eminent degree, but we believe, 
at the same time, that genius may 
soar to its h’gliest flight without a 
particle ot taste. Of this Shakspearc 
is a proof, and w’e know that this ex¬ 
travagant kind of genius which de¬ 
spises rules, dress, and system alto¬ 
gether, is by a great portion of man¬ 
kind deemed of a higlier and stih- 
liiner cliai-aeter than that genius wliicU 
props itself on the basis of taste or 
delh ate pereeption, however liigli it 
may soar. Those who indulge in 
this opinion, imagine that geniits must 
have sonielhiiig inegular in it, and 
accordingly they cannot relish a pro¬ 
duction m which they can find Qp- 
tliing to hlanie. If, however, we 
wi re to offer an opinion on the sub- 
jrc.t, we would say that those irregular 
writers who mingle faults witli beau¬ 
ties in wild disorder have just sufli- 
cient genius to excite tlie admiration 
of llie woild; while those iti whom 
no speck can be found, who avoid 
niingiing faults and beauties iii glo¬ 
rious disorder, whose delicacy of 
neivis shrinks at,every deviation from 
qatuii6,,imd front' consi.sfency of cha- 
r^U 2 ^ who tan endure no grosa vio- 

, At S 
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lation of moral fcelinpr, or countenance 
that stern apathy which plumes itself 
in a sneer at the weakness, or a shrug 
at the misfortunes and calamities of 
others; who»e acute disctiminatiuii of 
virtue imd vice, of truth and error, is 
in pcricct harmony witli the zeal that 
prompts them ‘to pursue the former, 
and avoid the latter; who, iu a word, 
svhile they can rise to all the grandeur 
of conception,rapidityof invention,sub¬ 
limity of creation, and romance of feel¬ 
ing that characterizes Shakspeare, and 
svriters of irregular genius, and possess 
at the same time a nice discrimination 
,of right and wrong, of the specks that 
darken and the rays that {;,ivc new 
and inefiable brilliancy to the creulions 
of mind, have too much genius to 
excite an equal admiration. In the 
productions of such writers, every 
tiling is in harmony, nothing stands 
prominently forward, and throw-s an¬ 
other into shade; we are pleased from 
beginning to end, biit'wc know not 
the particular c-juse of our pleasure, 
because every expression, every-senti- 
meiit, every conception, every eornbi- 
nation of ideas, equally tend to pro¬ 
duce the eiTcct, Where every thing 
pleases, we cannot tell what pleases us 
most; every scene is clolh^ in tlie 
verdure of spring, or teems with the 
rich harvest and munificence of ati- 
turan ; but the productions ofinugular 
genius are like a wilderness lu which 
some green (pots are met with that 
gladden the eye, and relieve us from 
the dreaiy wastes through wliich we 
have passm. We know then that it 
is the green siiot, not the surrounding 
wilderni'ss th‘at gives us pleasure, but 
where all is green, where every object 
is smiling in tlie fulness of bliss, and 
breathing the accents of delight, all 
wc know is that we are ploafcd,—(hat 
we are enchanted, but as this mental 
rapture can be traced to no particular 
cause, as it proceeds from the tout en- 
semhle, we cannot, when we alter- 
wards come to reflect upon it, pniat 
to any paiticular cause of our de¬ 
light. Hence it is that we n'ad Pope 
over and over again with renewed de¬ 
light; but to enter on the perusal of 
Shakspeare, is like entering tlie de¬ 
salts of Ai”abia; and yet we think 
Shakspeare the greater genius, be¬ 
cause when we meet with a beautiful 
passage or sentiment in him, we are 
the more surprised at it Irom the 
poverty- and meanne-s of the stutF 


that precedes and follows it. The 
beauties of Siiaksprau-e are like sweet 
-notes amid discords; but the beauties 
of Pope are' like' the notes of a beau¬ 
tiful air, all in perfect iiarmony with 
eacii other. If then, it requires more 
genius to' produce a few sweet notes 
where all the rest are discord, than to 
compose a beautiful air where all the 
note-- ai’c in perfect harmony, we must 
admit tliat Shakspeare was a greater 
genius than Pope, if not, we must at- 
tril>iite ihe blind preference given to 
him to the sole and exclusive causes 
which we have just explained. It is 
true that Madame dc Sbifl and many 
other writers can cxcu<-e a thousand 
faults where a lustre is thrown over 
them by one redeeming beauty; but 
we must decidedly protest against the 
authority of such writers; feeling as 
we do that a thousand beauties aie 
either superior to one, and evince 
greater genius in their author, or that 
this one beauty which stands by itself 
iu solitary grandeur can be worth no¬ 
thing. 

Jiut Id 115 not be mistaken in the 
spirit or intent of tliese reflections: 
let us nf',t bo suppo'^ed to derogate 
from the tame of Shakspeare, or from 
that spi cies of writing which may be 
called the off pring of wild and irre- 
gn'ar geuius. We are convinced that 
• this irregularity arises either from 
w'ant ot acquned knowledge, or an 
intellectual enthusiasm, that leads 
writers of this class to suppose that 
disorder is harmony; that loo much 
learning and judgment is apt to induce 
art and" pedaniry, to induce a species 
of low cralt that is at variance with 
nature, and unworthy of great and 
exalted minds; that nature is wild and 
irregular in itscll, and that the produc¬ 
tions of mind should be so also; but 
wc are far fiom supposing that if they 
divested themselves of this opinion, 
tint if they studied to teome more 
intimately acquainted with the secret 
liarmomcs of nature; that if they la¬ 
boured to unmask her, and remove 
the veil that makes her appear to us 
in w'ild and sublime disorder, they 
would still be unable to avoid tho^e 
blemishes and defects that mar their 
beauties, and render their productions 
on the whole, insipid and unprofitable. 
Whoever would judge of men by 
their appearance, would seldom place 
much value upon men of genius,, be¬ 
cause, in general, their habits and 
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manners are diiTcrent from those of 
tlio sober and tortoise>moving mass 
of their fellow beings; but their pro¬ 
ductions shew that their habits and 
manners are only the external garb, 
and that to jucige of them by this 
garb is to form a mistaken idea of 
their true ■ character. It is so with 
nature; to study her to any purpose, 
lo become intimately acquainted with 
her, we must not look to her exterior, 
or regard the disorderly raiments in 
which she sometimes clothes herself: 
we must travel beyond the surface, 
and study nature herself and not her 
habiliments. Her liarmonies, and not 
her apparent disorders, are alone 
worthy of our contemplation and pur¬ 
suit. Ill a w'ord, if we admit that a 
writer who mingles faults with beau¬ 
ties is superior to him in whom we 
can find mi speck, no link'unbroken 
in the chain of Ids d(';ign, no expres¬ 
sion at variance with his meaning; 
wo must mlmit also, that faults are 
Ii<.iuitu*«, and if so, the ravings of a 
madman are as»inlellcctnally excel¬ 
lent as the finest conceptions that 
ever beamed upon tiie Imman mind, 
or gave inspiiaiion to genius. 

To apply these observations to the 
“ Wamleriiigs of l.ucanand Dinah,’’ it 
is evidently the production of genius, 
and df a genius too tiiat seems tbruied 
for jioetry, and for poetry only; but 
the author, if we mistake not, from a 
conviction tliat nature has endowed Idm 
uith these original powers of mind, 
hits fortified himself in an opininu that 
nature requires not what he would no 
doubt call the etfeininate aid of art j 
that it is rich and teeming in re¬ 
sources of its own; that learning 
chills the glowing ebullitions of poetic 
enthusiasm, and that wliatever is the 
result of study, must be artificial and 
unnatural. ’fUat he will think other¬ 
wise in Ids riper years, we doubt not, 
for youth ami inexperience are always 
headstrong, always rivetted to opi¬ 
nions, which are eternally changing 
their hue and complexion, as time 
and ex|ierieDce gradually succeed in 
confirming the dictates of reason and 
common sense. But the disciples of 
the lake and romantic schools would 
heic no doubt ask us, what has rea- 
80 u and common sense to do with 
poetry ? If so, we ask, in reply, what 
makes the world look upon Virgil, 
Pope, Racine, Boileaii, Moliere, and 
all describers of real life, not as fancy 
pai.Us it, but as nature has formed 


it ? why, we ask, do tlie world look 
upon those men as poets ? In what 
does the great’ merit of Shakspeare 
consist f Surely not in bis ideal pic¬ 
tures, but in his intimate acquaintance 
with real life; of life as it is, not as 
the romantic poet would figure it to 
the imagination. We are aware that, 
the (Miet who is incapable of romantic 
feelings, has little pretensions to poe¬ 
try ; but we contend, that he who 
cannot combine with this romance of 
feeling, a knowledge of human life, 
and of human chanictcr, is not the 
poet who has the highest claims to im¬ 
mortality; and this latter knowledge 
being the sole result of experience and ■ 
observation, he who hopes to dciive it 
from any original powers, will find 
that nature can never supply the 
want of study, of observation, and ex¬ 
perience. 

But what have these observations to 
do with the ** Wanderings of Lucan 
and Dinah ?” To confess the truth, 
they have nut as much to do with 
lliem, as such of our readers will be 
led lo suppose, who imagine they have 
been suggested, by the poem itself. 
They originate more from our ac¬ 
quaintance with the author, and from 
a knowledge of his opininiis on poe¬ 
tical sulijerts, than from the character 
which he has impressed upon his 
work; and the opinions oi a young 
writer, who abounds in genius, tliougli 
not in acquired knowledge, and who 
imagines that to possess this genius is 
to possess every thing, is surely worth 
recording. But the poem itself would 
justify us iu making the observations, 
for it is evidently not the otfspriug of. 
much labour and study. It smells 
not of the lima: labor ac niora; nor 
has the author laid it aside nine yeais 
after composing it. There is fre¬ 
quently in the stnicturo or measure of 
the verse, a want of poetic harmony 
or measure, which, tliough admired by 
some from its creating a variety, and 
by others from ils having tlic efieet of 
discord in music, is certainly uot*to 
our taste, except when it occurs at 
considerable distances. If harmony 
be pleasing, and discoid disagreeable, 
the poet surely should avoid the lat¬ 
ter, if not entirely, .at least geneially. 
Discordant sounds, when they seldom 
occur, have a gom. etfect, not troia 
possessing any thing agreeable in 
themselves, but from lOusing the 
attention, and producing a uew mode 
of feeling. An ugly woman can have 
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no ehnrm; but If we should hear of a 
woman cj^tremely u»ly, we should go 
as far to sec her as a woman extremely 
iieautiftil} but if we be confined to tlib 
society of ugly women, we become 
disgusted with them, while the so* 
ciety of beautiful women is always 
pleasing, unless the efiect of their 
beauty be marred by some moral tur¬ 
pitude. Harmony then is always 
pleasing, but discord pleases only by 
its novelty, and consequently it can 
only please when it seldom occurs. 
In the “ Wanderings of Lucan and 
Dinah,” however, there is no discord, 
except in the structure of the verse; 
and it is due to the author to say that, 
even this discord seldom occurs; but 
so far as regards conception, senti¬ 
ment, plot, and design, the author has 
certaiuly evinced powers of no ordi¬ 
nary character, which proves that he 
can avoid discords where he con¬ 
ceives that harmony is indispensably 
necessary. lie has felt that no poetic 
licence can justify a false or unnatural 
sentiment, and accordingly his ideas 
are always poetic, and always con¬ 
sistent. He has no episodes tliat take 
away the interest of the story, nor an 
incident of a light or unprofitable 
character. They all arise naturally 
from the causes that led to them; or, 
iu other w'ords, tliey are not attri¬ 
buted to causes fiom which they could 
not naturally arise. He has no child¬ 
ish or affected simplicity, like Words¬ 
worth. His simplicity is the simpli¬ 
city of nature, and his sublimity is the 
pure ofispnng of exalted feelings. He 
IS ignorant of the cant which is so fre¬ 
quently used in modern poetry. He 
has no set form of expression: he 
writes as if he had never read a poet 
before, except in his professed imita¬ 
tion of Spenser. But this we should 
not call imitation; for he imitates 
him only in adopting the same stanxu 
and turn of expression. His senti- 
m^ents and imagery are the pure and 
original creations of his own mind, 
and it is in sentimeot and imagery, 
not in turn of expression, that the 
essence of poetry consists. Expres¬ 
sion, as Pope justly remarks is only 
•the dress of thought, but thought is 
the substance. He has not always, 
it is true, a musical ear, but he has 
always a poetical conception and 
poetical feeling. In a woitl, lie excels 
ill that in which excellence is most 
difficiiU to be attained. Ilis chivalry 
borders upon romance, but it is a 


chivalry capable of the softest ant! 
tenderest emotions. Lucan is no 
warrior of the savage tribe; lie is 
great in arms, but susceptible, at the 
same time, of all the softer and ten¬ 
derer emotions. The poem being of 
considerable length, we can neither 
give an outline or plot of the story, 
but we shall quote an episode, or 
rather part of it, for the entire is too 
long for the limits to which we are 
confined. From this episode our 
readers will be capable of forming an 
opinion of our author's poetical style, 
manner, and sentiment. The story 
is told by Hammond to Dinah and 
Hamol. 

Dinah, and Harnol,’* ye sbnll hear the 
tale, 

lly that, bright morning will, melliiiiks, 
nppeuf: 

But how may I such heavy woereve.-il? 
O shed w'ith me, young maid, the bitter 
b‘nr! 

Riieniiah now, metliinks, I grieving hear; 
What heavy nagutsh doth the maid iis<4iil: 
And now sho starts —’ifl* Spnrdin with Ids 
siiear— 

And now slip’s on the mound—-her soul 
doth full— 

U lient', } oiing maiden, hear lluennub’s 
wol'ul tale :— 

“ The stars ore bright, the moon in hea¬ 
ven is high, 

And now the night in nil her epleiidoiir 
reigns; 

But ev’i-y splendour doth the night deny 
Upon the yoiuier lone and bloody pimiw ; 
And there, e’en now, darkness her pow't 
niiiintuins; 

And there the ghost of night,, in the red 
stream, 

The blood of the self-murderer, now 
drains; 

While o’er the wave the scfeneb-owl’a 
heard to scream. 

And every ghost to yell that mnrs the 
nightly beam. 

“ And who <irt thou so lone upon the 
strand ? 

Wild are thy looks, and heavy arc thy 

sighs; 

Now doth the treinbliiig steel flash in 
thy band i 

Now doth Iho fire of rage dort from thine 
eyes ,* 

And whnt dread scenes for all arouml thee 
-rise f 

There doth a rock bis rugged brow up¬ 
roar, 

Ami there beneath a hollow steep low 
lies, . 

And here are fens, and bogs, and cavuriis 
drear, 

Who *rt tboti so lone amid tha horrors of 
despair ? 
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'Tl*, Spnniin, Ihou ; ihy arm* are on 
the lioiitb; 

Aloni! Ihu mighty spear with thee 
remains; 

iliit vrliy the spenr that trembles for tby 
(lea ill, 

That soon must, Spaidin, end thy mor¬ 
tal pains? 

V«s, ail the rage that in thy bosom reigns, 
To be by Bendon's youthful arm o'er- 
ihrown, 

And all the grief that now tby soul 
sustains, 

Lest should, one day, its foul <11*0611 be 
known, 

Rlust, Spartlln, soon be felt by thee in 
death alone.‘ 

“ But who art thou so bright upon yon 
plain ? 

The glorious light of freeilom’s in thine 
eyes; 

Wordoth ofdn'ndthy manly soul constrain. 
That look iloth speak the joys that with 
thee rise; 

And oh what loveliness nround thee lies! 
There fnirest hills their hoary heads 
iiprear, 

And there a stream through flow’ry mea¬ 
dow hies, 

And here are groves, here arbours, 
nature’s care,-' 

Who ’rt thou «o bright amid the fields of 
hojie so fair j 

'• ’Tis, Bendon, thou ; the well knowu 
bower is ni*Br; 

And now in thought thou does! Ruennah 
see; 

But no, f<md youth; 'Us not Riiennali 
ilear. 

Thy love has fled the bow’r to look for 
thee; 

For so with Spurdin and hisbaivlitti, 

'I’hoii diilst, O joiith, in cruel strife delay. 
That she, the hour now seeing pass’ll to 
be, 

Ami lienriiig from afar the horrid fray. 

To search tiice on the heath, has gone 
n lonely way. 

“ But hnsHucnniih right to trust her love, 
To wall him, e'en to search him ’mid the 
nIgiK f 

Did there ne’er yet young hero basely 
prove, 

Ne'er ninr of maiden fair the vi rtuc bright ? 
There did; nor has fair maid to hazard 
right 

That, which if lost, her worlds could not 
console; 

Howe'er, sure all Rnennab pardon might, 
Sure here, at least, might censure save 
controul. 

For who would not her trust to Bendon's 
noble soul ? 

“ O where art Ihou, my love ? but why 
those fears ? 

Away with them--yet no—my hope then 
yields, 
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And oft, mothinks, my troubled soul still 
■ bears. 

Still hears the far off shout and clang ol 
shields ~ 

Bul no—lone, dreadful silence, o'er those 
fields. 

Now winds, as far from all, his drear 
career— 

Bat, 'mid the dark, pi^baps, some villain 
wrields, 

Against th’ unguarded breast, the secret 
spear— 

O where art ihoii, my love 7 for thee how 
great my fear! 

CouldSpatdia?--but fiirbid it to boso— 
Could .Spurdin, Bendon’s dreadful enemy, 
Have bought, with villain’s vile, tlie over¬ 
throw 

Of him amid the night’s obscurity? 

But oh what sight!—whom, heavens, did 
I see? 

'Twas like to him—in bund a mighty 
spear — - 

And now what thought—hut oh! such 
terror flee— 

His shout, amid the throng, Into did 1 
, hear ? 

Ob! where art thou, my love 7 for thee 
. how great niy fear! 

“ Now hath Ruennah rang’d the plains 
urounii, 

And now liutb long the mid of night gone 
by; 

When she her near a lonely desert foiind, 
M'ltli hills,and rooks,and precipices nigh; 
All was lieht; the muon look’d down from 
high; 

And cross n drear, and solitary waste. 
That near, in all its loneliimss, diil lie, 
She hears the foot of one, us tbo’ iu baste. 
Whose mail in silence rings, whose step 
has oflen leas’d 1 

“ ‘ O an thou be, art thou my love!' she 
cried ? 

Now it is lute; the moon has wander’d 
high; 

One halt her stars already from her bide, 
And euon will morn awaken all the sky ; 
O! art thou he?—<i to niy bosom fly ! 
Proud Spardin’s people thee, 1 four, pur¬ 
sue,— 

My love, I fear, they doom this night to 
<lie,— 

You ’>e stqjt—I hear no more— ah now 
I do I 

O hiliier tomyarms!—d let mo die with 
you! 

“By this more nigh the wanderer bus 
made; 

And now he slops, now sighs,—Ruoanah 
hears— 

‘ O thou art not my love! ’ Iho maiden 
said, 

* My Bendon has not sigh’d! bow great 
my fears I 

And who if not?—but'tis—he now ap¬ 
pears! 
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Kehold his plume! behold bis noble shield! 

But where the spear that he for always 
bears ?— 

Dim'S other, than my Bendoa, now it 
wield ?— 

Speak, love—approach—bast thou been 
conquer’d iu the fteld ? 

“‘For thee bow have I sigh’d! bow 
wander’d all the night ? 

Ypnder the strife.—I heard the clang of 
steel— 

Proud .Spnrdin’s shout I tboughtatnid tlie 
fight, 

Theu how Rueutiah’s soul did for thee 
feel! 

But come, my love, come from the Ij - 
raut,—we'll 

To far oil' land, wliere fiile may bettor 
shield, 

And where no more, in night, iu secret 
he’ll. 

Against my Bendon’s breast, the dread 
spenr wield,— 

Speak, love—approach—bust tbun been 
conquer’d in the field? 

‘‘ ‘ Yet no—thou docst not come— thou 
Hoest but start. 

But fill thy soul with strange, with dread, 
fiii thought,— 

Ah! w hy tliat liasty look to yonder part ? 

Say Iheiice wliul ill that thee alrigliien 
ought?’ 

She ceas’d - he spake—her soul’s with 
terror fraught— 

’Twas not her love—‘he’s slain,’ the 
stranger cries— 

* Near yonder dark and lonely plains w'e 
fought— 

He fell— I hear his armour ns my prize—’ 

He said, and looking buck, swift from liie 
- maiden files. 

“ O bow, sad maiden, now thy consUint 
soul I 

All hope is gone, alone distraction reigns; 

From heaven to earth, her eyes alternate 
roll. 

Now toward the flying knight, now to¬ 
ward the plains 

Where told in death her own true love 
remains; 

Nor from those eyes, one tear to flow is 
seen; 

She forward ’gainst a rock in silence 
leans. 

As though in death her living soul had 
been, 

So sad, so wild, so fix'd, so ghost-like is 
her mien! 

“ And long ore from her silent grief she 
woke, 

Long ere one accent fell, or tear did flow, 

But when,—’twas then lier soul to wild¬ 
ness broke, 

Then shew’d, in plaints and tears, how 
great her woe! 

‘ Whilher,’ she cries,—* alas I do not 
know ! 


My sorrow, now, at least, will ne’er be 
o’er; 

If to the end of worlds my wand'rings go, 
Nay, even there, they ’ll fly my soul be¬ 
fore ! 

Then sorrows like to mine has bosom 
ever bore ?’ 

“She paus’d—a dreiidfiil thought is in 
her breast— 

Upon the rocks uiid steeps her eye she' 
throws— 

‘ ’Th hence,’ she cries, * my only hope of 
rest, 

III death alone my soiilean find repose’— 
Again she paus’d—another Uioiigbt 
arose— 

Afar the beast of night, the eiiciny 
Of him ill butile slain, now howling 
goes - 

‘ Away,’ she cries, ‘ thou to tliy desert 
flee. 

And leave, in death, at least, my o\»n 
ti’iie love til me.’ 

“ So said, forth from the rock she sudden 
sin-mgs. 

Her bent is now to reach the plains afar. 
And thitherward os light her way she 
wings. 

Filling with fright the wilds that round 
her are; 

As when at mid of night a lonely star. 
Across tin; heavens in fire doth dart its 
way: 

Old night bchuldiiig from her dusky car. 
The sight, is fill’d with sad, with siraiigo 
dismay. 

Nor looks up more to heaven until Iho 
come ol day. 

“ So fled the maid -and now arriving 
where 

She li’d heard crewhile the shout and 
clang of arms, 

Around siic throws her look of wild de¬ 
spair. 

And wukeas all the night with her 
alnriiis— 

Why fly,ye wolves? Ruennah not you 
harms— 

She seeks her lover slain, and he’s not 
here— 

O must you, savage death, receive those 
charms! 

Mark how she shrieks! how dreadful 
doth appear! 

O cease, ye wolves, awhile! cease that 
her love may hear I 

* * • • * * 

“Then cease, yc wolves, cease that her 
love may hear; 

Three times he now has wander’d to the 
bow’r, 

And there not finding his ftiiemiab dear. 
Has b’liev’d her safe within her father's 
tow’r. 

And puts their meeting to another hour; 
But when, sad lovers, shall ye meet again ? 
Great the ills that Ruennah overpow’r ? 
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Distracted on she flies from {diiin to plain, 
Scrkini; her love in deutii, and seeking 
him ill vain 

** ‘Ye’ve home him to your woods,’the 
iniiideii cries, 

‘ O stay, ye wolves! and bear me with 
you loo- -- 

But why me fly ? what’s ilreailful in my 
eyes? 

Bendon them lov’d, und love not Bciidun 
you ? 

Theu stay—I will the deed- heuven, 
pardon do— 

Blit ’tis thy wilt, howeicr great my care, 
AL inyloiig lifetobeurit willing through—- 
Hence never shall I yield to fell despair— 
My soul is fix’d—great heaven will teach 
me how to bear.’ 

“ So spake the maiden, till she reached 
at Inst, 

The lofty summit of an ancient mound, 
And here she stopi, and here she wildly 
cast 

Her hasty look o’er all the gloom around ; 
‘It was near this,’ she cries, < his death 
he found’-— 

She pans’ll —the dreadful thought her soul 
ii’ercuine— 

It’s doll"- -not swifter flames from heavens 
bound— 

The night ghost bears the shattei’d body 
to ilie strenm— 

And siiii-c that steep re-echoes to lluen- 
imb’s name.’’ Kriiion. 

Foboet me Not ; a Christmas and New 
Year’s Present, for 1825. London : 
published by R. Ackermann. 

“ The Forget me Not,” for the ensu¬ 
ing year, is evidently superior to any of 
its pedecessors, not only in the merit 
of Its matter but in the style of its 
execution. The printer, the engraver, 
and the binder seem to have vied 
with each other in getting it up; nor 
have they bestowed their labours on 
a subject unworthy of their toil. The 
poetical pieces are from the pens of 
some of the most favoured poets of 
the day, among which we noticed the 
names of J. Montgomery, Bernard 
Barton, Henry Neele, L. £. L., J. H. 
Wiffen, Mrs. E. Corbold, Professor 
fiottiger, Geo. Hayter, &q. Though 
some of these gentlemen stand higher 
in the poetical w’orld than others, it 
would pose the best of our critics to 
determine which of them carries the 
prize in the present work. “ The 
Lovetts Tomb’’ by Henry Neele, is 
exquisitely tender, romantic, and 
wild. 


THE LOVER’S TOMB. 

«I’ll gather my dark raveh locks o’er 
my brow, 

And the fleet wind my courser shall be. 
And I’ll baste to the place where the 
willow trees grow. 

For my true love is waiting for me. 
Sweet maid, say not so, 

Tu the grave he lies low, 

* Oh! no, no; he lives, and loves me !’ 

I see him at morning, I sue him at eve, 

I know his broad brow and sweet smile ; 
And he bids me no longer in solitude 
grieve. 

For he will but tarry awhile. 

Sweet maid he is dead. 

In the earth rests his head. 

‘ Ob ! no, no ; he lives, ond loves me !’ 

He lives, tho’bis cheek is more pale 
than of jwe, 

And (be light of his bright eye is gone. 
And when his waa fingers my brow tra¬ 
versed o’er, 

They are cold—they are cold as the stone, 
God help thee, sweet maid ! 

In the tomb he is laid. 

' Oil! no, DO ; be lives and loves me!’ 

Not lopg did that fair maiden mourn fur 
lier love. 

She soon slept in death by his side; 

Yet ’tls .said that when night hang^ her 
banner above. 

Her .«pirit is oft seen to glide, 

Where the willow trees grow, 

W'liile she still snys ‘ No, no, 

‘ Oh ! no, no ; he lives, and loves me !’ " 
HENRY NEKLIS. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
make extracts from the different gen¬ 
tlemen whose names we have quoted, 
and who arc already well known to 
every votary of the muses. We shall 
therefore omit them altogether, and 
turn aside to those contributions 
which, either from the diffidence of 
untried powers, or the modesty pecu¬ 
liar to what we may term infant 
genius, or genius in its infancy, are 
unacknowledged by their auUiors. 
home of these unacknowledged pieces 
possess a merit of the very first order, 
and might be avowed by the first 
writers of the day. Would Scott, 
would Moore, would Campbell blush 
to avow the following lines ta Music 
byR. M? 

TO MUSIC. 

“ Nymph, we wo6 thee from the sirups 
That bend o’er Tiber’s classic wave. 
Where Rome’s dejected Genius weeps 
In anguish o’er her Brulus’ grave. 

Come to our land—ihy altar here 
Shall lighton'wilb n nobler flame. 
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Thy wir^lb e grpfsn(*r re'rdiirp wpiir,. 

A iii>t>(wr worship love Ihy nmno. 

Lpiivs’ olive-gmvp and vineyard-bovrer ; 
Hero hivalln-a at morn as sweet it gob*, 
Here falls ihn dew as soft a shower, 

Here iiun>Uke evening glides ns pale. 

Here—here nloiie, mini’s bnilowod form 
In native graiuienr'stands ruhlime— 
Hold, dark, and inighiy as the storm 
Thatlbunderingsw'eeps his noriberiioliino. 

A mingled vronder, wil.l and brute! 
Stern as the wintry neean’s ronr, 

Vet softer than the mnrmnring wave 
That sleeps along its summer shorn. 

And woman—loveliest woman—here, 
From roseate lip, and diamond eye, 

The living star that lights bis sphere, 
Beams love, and peace, and punty,” 

R. M. 

The prose contributions arc in per¬ 
fect keeping with the poetry. We 
should quote “ The Indian Orphan,” 
by L. E, L., if our space would permit 
us, as a specimen of pure classical 
style bestowed on a most interesting 
and pathetic subject. “ The Grave 
of the Suicide,” by J. is the only piece 
that will suit our limits: Ex mm 
disce omnes. 

THE GRAVE OF THE SUICIDE. 

Thou didst not sink liv slow dorHV, 

Like some who live llie )oi)i;i‘st; 

Out every tic was wrench’d away, 

' Just when those ttes were stroiiiie't. 

1 BKIINARI) OAlt'l'OX. 

“Whoso is that nuinclcss grave, un¬ 
marked even by a rude slime or simple 
flower? And why is it lying solitury ii) 
tb« loneliest corner of the rhurch-yard, 
beneath the frown of those, dark trees, 
that iu the storm swing their liranclies so 
heavily above it, and ca^t over it a deso- 
liite gloom, even in the brightest hour of 
summer sunshine? Why is it. apart from 
those other hiUock.s that lie smilingly 
togetlier. ns tluiuah it alone weo» exclud¬ 
ed fr m the peaceful eoinmutiiou of the 
dead ? 

“ That grave does not cover one who 
withered on tlie stiilk ul'biinian life, hiul 
then (juiellydroppml from it in (he sere and 
5 'eUow leaf; nor one t!sat was plucked 
by tlio spoiler in the bud of iiithnt promise; 
sor yet one who shod the leaves of life in 
the full beauty of maturityit U not 
the grave of nuold person who sustained 
life as u burden, and at lust welcomed 
death n.s u ixdiige; or of lljo child who, 
Riiutched from the cherishing arms of ita 
pareiiLs, was followed by them with dei*p 
but sinless, sorrow ; nor is it a matron’s 
grave wliorc ‘ lovely and plrgsaiit life is 
embalmed in the nieiiioiy of n u.iy friends. 
No—i.i is lUe meiiiurial of a idceplesii 


soul that iierisiied in Itsjpride; of oim 
who made bar gr.ivo wlih tier own Imml, 
and lay down in it without the Ulirisiiaii 
liOjH'ofaWakln.'m heiivmi; and hut ior 
the terrihte leeoUeciioiisof her la.'t hours, 
wliie.|j the grc) -haired villager soinetunes 
whispers in the ears of tbouglitiess yntitii, 
of one onue .vu fillttil to inspire affection 
and contribute to happiness, we might 
say in sorrow and in irntb, * her memo¬ 
rial is peri>bed with her.’ There is an 
old roan, feeble nud nearly blind, often 
wandering about the chnrchiurd, but not 
ns he was wont in funner and happier 
days. Then he leaned u,'on thi* arm of 
11 ihir and affectionate child, who cheerml 
him by her .smile, and southed him by her 
tenderness. Like a hotity and tutU'iing 
column wreathed with luxuriant ivy; her 
youUiful iullueuce preserved him from 
desolniion, and paiiiully concealed even 
his decay. Tliroughout the snminer 
evenings the churchy nrd was their favour¬ 
ite resort; ior the old niiiii loved to re.st 
upon a grave and .survey the wide and 
lovely valley lying at his ^et, made 
glorious by the setting siiu; while his 
spirit would melt within him, us, turning 
from that magnificent display of iliis 
world’s beauty to the surrounding memo, 
rials of its pertshable nature, he lelt 
himself * a stranger and a pilgrim upon 
earth, as nil his fathers were.’ And 
ihen would his young conipiinioii pre.-s 
nenrhim with the deep nffectioiior a young 
and untroubled heartlay his heuil on Irer 
liosunl,| and bend over it till her long 
goldi'u tiv-'sses mixed with his Iioiiiy Uu k., 
like sunbeams upon rnountain shown. 
Then would siie. wliisper to him sweet 
nssuranees of her filial love, or sing to 
him tt stanza of some old (piiet nieludy ; 
till, will] the eloquence ol a faded «ud 
now tearful eye, he blessed her ns tli-* 
cunt furl and glory of liis age. 

“But be isnuwu neglectedjdesolnleohl 
mun ; be has noeomiianioii in his evening 
walks, .‘none to watch near him,’—to 
smile upon him, or to speak kindly . Day 
iifier day, or stormy or li-.ir, or smunier or 
wiiiier, he hiiiinis that chnrchyurd, and 
re.sling aguiiist the dark trees which ^inile 
that lonely corner, sighs bitterly over the 
neglected hillock at their leetand bitter¬ 
ly may ho sigh, for hhi Ellen sleeps in 
that nameless solitury grave! Alas I how 
fow conipielmiid the workings of u wo¬ 
man's soul 1 how few know the nltitiid<> 
of virtue which Ucan alinin,orthHdeptli.s 
of sorrow and degrndiitiuo into which it 
can descend! The days of n woman’s Rfe 
glide along m sunieiiesBiind serenity, like 
the tiny waves of a summer-brook; her 
ni<tDDers wear the same uiiperhtrbeJ us- 
pein; her habitual thoughts and reeliiigs 
seem .to preserve alike * noiseless lenonr 
and thereture tew sujipose that the anxie¬ 
ties Of ainbilioD, the strivings of pns-.iuii, 
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good or bad, more jiowerfully than 
men. We aswciate them too maeb In 
^ our thongbtt with the petty d^ils 1^ 
which they are surtoundid, nnd deem 
them cnhstiUitioDBlly trifling, becnnse iiom 
educuticm, uecetHtj, and habit, they are 
continually plared in contact with trifles 
God iorbid that tlie in i)Oi ty of females 
should »uoife(.t,oreveu know the passion* 
ate depihsof the soul' comparntisclyiew 
acquire a knowledge which involves the 
sui<s>Dder of their happiness, and too fre¬ 
quently di o the saciihte ul their worth , 
hiit those lew ullord us w irnine'—salutaiy 
though terrible instruciion to the test of 
their sex- Ellen was one 
** Uetlective, pa'slondte, and proud 
‘ emotions wt re her events ’ Not merely 
the mistiess, but the companion of her own 
thought'!, the b ung of solitude and n veno, 
the (Liild oi impulse, and the slave o sen- 
sihilit)—while she ensUd in the real 
w Olid she coil'd be s iid to fitc only in 
th** idcdl one of her own creition. 

'•Ambitus, yet uhable to ippreriate 
the tiui diq^ctir n which should ^ sought 
by women; chenshin„ tliiit morbid leflne. 
nieiit ut feeling, w hich destio} s usefulness 
nndpeue, b> m i^mliing tliecvils of life, 
while dimiuishingtbeirni in} alleviations, 
deuuiled by the gaudy bctionsot ini igina- 
tion, and deluded by tbi vain flolli ries of 
her own heirt, she- turned with di gust 
from the simplicities ol tialure, and the 
sobrieties ol truth, Irom the regular 
routine of coni non Julies, and the c ilm 
eujojncnt of evciy-dny life, Uestltss, 
wear}, and discontented, she longed ioi 
somcMhiug til it should satisfy the grasp oi 
her iniagiD ilion, something that should 
till the icbuig void within hei heart 
Alas! she lur,^ut tint this * infinite gulf 
can oiilv be hlled by m inhnitc and un 
chnngiug object' Thus, by dc„iees, a 
oompleiu (bdiige came over her spiiiis, 
achiuige which those who suiiounded her 
cniilil not nnd>rstaud, nnd with which 
then foic thi v could not sj uiputfaise The 
lose laded from hei cheek, the smilo 
played less frequently, and less sweetly 
round her lips, sadness too often shaded 
her young tdir blow, and her manners, 
oQoe so warm and courteous to ail,became 
cold, abrupt, and resen ed Tbeio c hangea 
were nut the wuik of a day , though the 
necessity ot conoenl rating their bistoiy m 
a few short sentences makes that appear 
sudden and rapid, which was in leality 
gradual and slow. 

Perhaps had Ellen at this ciitical pe¬ 
riod ol her life been taken into the world 
by some judtuous trieiid, and gently intro¬ 
duced to things aa they leol^* aie, her 
mind might yet have recovered its energy 
and her spir ts their tone, but limited to 
the seclusion of a vt>lam,6be w as debarred 
those little pleasureable excitements, wrhe-r 
ther of scene or society, which were no- 
E. M, October, 1824. 


oessary to prevent a mmd like hers from 
preying on itself; end she yielded with 
proportionable enthusiasm to the first m- 
fluince which broke the monotony of ter 
Iiie That influence was love, love ns it 
evei will be felt and cherished by one of 
rlien’s disposillon, in nil the delirium and 
danger ot inteu^e passion. Bit alas' it 
she piovcd ID her own experience the full 
truth of the observation, that, ‘ love is the 
whole liis'oiy of a woman’s life,’ she 
equallv proved the justice of i tsconclusion, 

* that it IS only au epi-ode Ui the life of 
man. A comjdpte novice ui the study of 
character, and acciwlomed to view everyr 
object alternately through the glare of 
imagination, or the gloom ot moibid sen¬ 
sibility, It required little i xi rtion to make 
hu the dupe ol a being who added to 
seniority of yeais a consummite know¬ 
ledge, net nictely ol booki, but of men, 
and manners, and tbi world, one skilled 
to we 11 all aspects, suit all cbaiacters, 
nnd speak every langu ige, excepting that 
ot simple teahty anil truth—one of that 
class of men, who treat the young hearts 
they have won like baubles which they 
admire, grow weary of, then throw aside. • 
“ BiitEllen knew not this,—*tnd beguiled 
fay (be thousand dreams ot romantic love, 
the piesent and the future shone to her 
nrdciil mo alike glorious with happiness 
and promise “ Hi r soul w us paradise 
by pa Sion,” every duty was ncglectecK 
evciy other affection supe seded by this 
now ind ovcrwhi lining interest. Even 
hei old kiiuLfatLei lelt, and sometimes 
Sighed ovi r ftie change, lor he remembered 
the d ly s w hen his comiuit was the hut 
and 1 ist oi Ellen’iaiixiety , andhislove for 
hei great and suflicieiit but how could 
he chide hik daiJin? the single yew- 
1 imb reft of his Iittl flock, the beantiful 
be iDg that, like n star, tnr idiates the gloom 
ofhis evening pilgrimage' he could not 
do It, and he made those excuse s for her 
inattentions vibich Ellen’s better feelings 
would not have dim d to ofiei tor herself. 

“At length, however, she discovered 
the f ital truth, that the passion which hall 
formed the gloiy, the happiness, and in¬ 
deed the whole business ol her lite, had 
been but one of many pastimes to her 
lover. Circumstances separated them, nuA 
after lingering through all the sickening 
changes of cherished, deferred, and anni¬ 
hilated hope, slie knew tn all the fulness 
of its miseiy that she was forsaken and 
forgotten It is well known that a strong 
mind can endure a greater portion of men¬ 
tal sufleiiJig without its producing bodily 
illness, than a weak one can Many 
other girts in PUen’a vlmatiou would h ive 
a violent fit of illness, been given over by 
their doctors, have recovered to the sur¬ 
prise of their friends; unduliti lookmg* 
hale and interesting lor a few weeks, 
woifld have mairied some one else, and 
3 a 
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ived very comfortably for tbe remainder 
of their days: Ellon was not such a cho' 
racier. When she knew that tbe visions 
of fancy, and the blossoms of hope Were 
for over scattered and destroyed,' the 
stranger woidd have siipposrd her insen- 
si)7le to the blow. But the' iron had en« 
lored into her soul. Throughout tbe whole 
of the night on which she received the 
* confirmation strong/ she sat in her 
oliambor motionless bnd solitary. She 
neither sjioke, nor wept, nor sighed; imd. 
though every passion wnrred wildly in 
lierWsoni, she sat and‘made no sign 
and in tbe morning she, resumed her sln- 
tioii in her family, and went through her 
usual occupatioiis and domestic pursuiU 
with more minuteness and attention than 
she had mnnifesled fur a considerable time. 
Many knew the trial which had befallen 
her, blit npne dur-st offer sympalliy; for 
tlie pride that sparkled in her cj e, and the 
deep culm scorn which curled her pale 
lip, alike defied intiusionnnd forbade in¬ 
quiry. She conversed, but appeared iin- 
mnscinns of the meaning^ of the words 
she mecljaninally nftered; she smilcii, 
but (he sweet expression of her smile had 
vanished ; she laughed, but tbe melody of 
her laugh was gone ; her whole bearing 
was high and mysterious. Now her whole 
frame would shudder as at the suggestions 
of her own thoughts—then again she 
would resume tbe quiet stern delermiiia- 
tion of her former manner. One mo¬ 
ment, her lip would quiver, and h(‘r c}n 
fllU*d witli ti*nrs of mingled grief and 
teudorni'ss; buT[ the next lier burning 
cheek, compressed lips, and firm proud 
steji, bespoke only deep and iinmitigaled 
scorn. 

“ But who can poiirtrny the mysterious 
workings of pride, passion, doubt, horror, 
and despair that crowd upon one who 
meditatesself.dc‘triiction. Oh! there is 
not the being in existeuce vyho may ima¬ 
gine to himself in the wildest ami most 
iinrriblo of his dreams, dll that must pass 
through tbcssoiil before it can violently 
close its earthly cfireer!—Could we .sum¬ 
mon fropi his seorned and unholy grave, 
one who has laid down in it with his 
blood upon his own head, he only might 
adequately pant tbe emotions of that 
little hour between (be action and its cop- 
seqaeiuM*! we only describe his state of 
' mind, when tbe flimsy arguipents which 
’had cajoled his reason, had vanished like 
tlie evening slmdows, when the sophis¬ 
tries whirh liad lulled his (xmscience rose 
, up like horrible deceitsi when the liome, 
'"friends, diitie>, comforts, even the life it¬ 
self, a moment before so desjiioable, ap- 
peared of an overwlielming importance; 
and when more terrible ihan all, he was 
left to grapple alone, uud altogether with 


the anguish of his body, and the dying 
darkness of his soul, with the near and 
unveiled view of eternity, and the drepd 
of future'and unmitigated vengeauis‘1 
Tho sun was retiilng behind the dark 
bills like a warrior in the pride of victory, 
and field, and stream, and forest lay glow¬ 
ing beneath tfaciii, in all tbe/melancholy 
luagnificciicc of tbe Iioiu-,* when the old 
man sought bis beloved child, to take 
their uccu.siomed walk in tbe Chiirch-yanl. 
In vain he sought hbr in her flower-gar¬ 
den, in the arbour of her own pluniing, 
aad ill his quiet study. At length he 
tajiped play fully at her clminber-door, n ml 
receiving no answer: be«ntered. There, 
indeed was Ellen I There, .she stood I 
every limb shivering in (hat warm .sum¬ 
mer evening, while the cold per.sj)irntion 
gathered on her brow, and neck, and arms! 
There she stood, her fair hair dishevelled, 
her eye wild and glared, and her wholo 
countenance ehnnged with mental and 
bodily torture ; she might le<^s be said to 
breathe tlmii gasp ;* and tho vei'y motion 
of her dress shewed how violc>i(p her heart 
tiirobhed beneath it. ‘ Are you ill, my 
child ? ’ said her father, terrified by her 
appearance! ‘Speak to me,’ my love, 
coutiiiued he with increasing agitation ms 
he |ierceived the agony depicted ou her 
countennficc. Twice she .strove to speak, 
hut each elfcrt was uiHivuiling; no words 
o.s('upcd her parched and quivering lips: 
at lust'grasping his hand with convulsive 
energy in her cold and dummy fingers, 
she pointed towards the liital phial, yet 
upon her table! The hideous tale wq.s 
told. Tile old man gave one long 
miserable groan, and iho next mo¬ 
ment fell senseless at his daughter’.? 
feet I—There slie stoml, now turning her 
intense gaze on her father, as he lay ex¬ 
tended on tlie ground; and now upon 
that setting sun, that bright sky, anil 
brighter earlli beneath it, which she must 
never, never view ngiiiii! 

“ But oil! the depth of that darkness 
within her mind—-that sickening desire of 
life, and that overwhelming certainty of 
diMlb —mid (lie stinging conviction of her 
sin and folly—and the dread of impending 
judgment! All these in a monicni.pawed 
over her soul, like the ocean-billows in a 
raging .storm, swwping away in their fury 
every refuge of hope, every trace of con¬ 
solation ! 

“ But it is lime to draw the curtain over 
a scene ‘ so loathly horrible ’ for thought 
or description.- Buccuiir was ineffectual 
—comfort unavailing! She existed for a, 
few hours in agony and dospair; and 
when the niornfag siiii urn.se to gladden 
and refresh (he ctirtli, all that remained of 
the once ihir and gentle EUeu, was n livid 
and distorted corpse!” 
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Paul and Firginuit/tom the Dench 
of St, Plenty and fAizabcik, from 
the Fnnih of Madamt Coftti, 
Ntw Ttan’t/nhons, with Pifjatorif 
Ritnarks by John M Ihannid. 
Ldinburgh, 01i\t.r and Boyd 
Whittaker, london 1624. 

'liiis niw translation of tlw two 
most beautiiiil and intt resting t ilcs m 
thi Freni h language, is evtLUttd in a 
•■tylc ot fckgjucc, swettncbs and '«im 
pluity of diction, that itnkrs it a 
valuable addition to tli libnij of the 
min of taste, and the lover of what 
ever is pathetic in stoiy or stnliiueulal 
in feeling. From the trinshtois pie- 
fatoiy obstivitions, he woul 1 seen, to 
possess a 'oul as ductiir and su'cep- 
libleot all the finer impulses of oui 
iiatuK, as M I’ltnc himsell. As a 
speeiint n of his manm r, we sh dl quote 
Ills conclgdingremukson the stoiyof 
Paul iiid Virginii, letdu«e while 
they shew tiie iharactcr ol hts style, 
they sluw vt the sum moment the 
rhaiacter ot his genius as an oi gitial 
writei 

Let those teach others who thcmstlves 
exdl. 

And ttiisuie fieil}, whs hive wiittin 
well 

Such i" the outline of b talc, which it 
IS impo^vilile to ri id without emotion— 
whiih in a thoii<.ind, and a thousiud in- 
stiiHis, has coniniuuiiutcd the sime 
humid lustre to the eyes of maiden seusi> 


bihty, which the dew gives to the flowers • 
considering the fewness and simplirit} of 
the ineideiits, we are apt to marvel bow 
the nuthoi has been able to make aa much 
of them, but as we said before, much 
dl pends upon the manner of telling a stoij, 
and this |,ri at art no man knew bcjlier 
thin St Piem His genius, naturally 
poeticil, delighted to paint what he 
called the still life of biimaii nature , to 
re| ose amidst scenes of p istornl i eace 
>iiid]inrity , when tho husbandman i ise« 
with the sun, nnd rests at his going down. 
He IS no idmircr ot those refinements 
which trade md commi tu have inlm> 
ducid among our kind, on the contrary 
he seems to regard the eonlaimnaling 
influence ol luige cities., as (he upw 
tree of the mmd, benumbing and impair¬ 
ing its purest end noblest i iculties In 
reitnil stages of society, it is oi groat 
constcjaence to bring men buck to the 
lose ol ‘impliLity an I nature, and viewed 
in tins light, there aie few perforniances 
that can be compared to Piul and 
Vugima. The woik, it is said, was 
composed for the pniposo of calming 
th‘ public mmd, during the first Jer- 
mint oi the hiench revolution, and 
although ongiiiully bis efforts may have 
bieii as little attended, is i whisper 
ami 1st a slorni, «1ill they were bot¬ 
tomed on feel ngs an I principles that sur¬ 
vived tbc political tempest, the moiol 
im| III e which was meiiit as Jocil be¬ 
et tiu general, if not uiiiveisil, m its 
cllccts, nd like cieiy man of superior 
genius, the bnnd which he cast upon the 
w nteis, was found alter the lapse ol many 
days. 
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Towards the close of our biographi¬ 
cal memoir of the late Mr bharp, 
we promised the reader to supply, at 
a futuie day, some account of his 
engiavuigs and if possible in our 
jiuscnt number In his works, every 
artist that is worthy of that denomin i- 
tion, continues to live long aftei the 
term of his raoital carter hia works 
arc also, generally speaking, the fit¬ 
test, because the most just and im¬ 
partial, monument to Ins memory, 
and some of those of bharp, of which 
we arc about to speak, will live and 
he admired for centuries after his su¬ 
perstitious credulity, and his infirmity 
of political purpose, will be forgot¬ 
ten. Wilting for our contemporaries. 


however, we could do no less than 
mention those mfiimitics as we have 
done Praise and blame are the light 
and shade of biography. 

We t annot completely redeem this 
pledge at present, owing to ill h^lth, 
winch by compelling us into the 
country, has deprived us of the ne¬ 
cessary opportunities of reference; 
but something towards it the reader 
will find below. 

As even the ohop cnids of our en- 
gravei are now become objects tq 
collectors, wjd as they mark the com¬ 
mencement of his carcei as an artist, 
we shall bt^n with them. 

They are two in number. The 
one a vignette of an angel seated 
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among clouds, wearing a wrea^ of 
laurel, and bolding a circular tablet, 
on which is inscribed, Sharp, En¬ 
graver, No. 9, Bartholomew Lane, 
Royal Exchange, London.” The 
other is a small oval, apparently co¬ 
pied from one of Cipriani's designs, 
and consists of two figures; one 
standing erect, the other seated on a 
cioud. A wreathed circle is between 
them, bearing the same inscription as 
the former, and on a ribbon which 
they hold, “ History, Ornamental 
writing. Seals, &c.” Under the cloud 
is “W. Sharp, sculp." Both of these 
card plates are engraved so ably as 
to afford a good earnest of his subse¬ 
quent productions. 

His next work appears to have 
been Hector, the lion, wliich is men-' 
tioned in our memoir. It is* not very 
ably drawn, but is freely engraven, 
and, on the whole a clever juvenile 
performance; perhaps a better print 
of a lion (with the exception of 
Stubbs’s mezzotintos) than has yet 
appeared in England since the time 
of Hollar and Barlow. 

For the Novelist's Magazine he en¬ 
graved five plates after the designs 
of Stothard. For Bell's Poets we 
have not ascertained the number. It 
is considerable, and they are chiefly 
after Stothard; and other early 
works. From the same painter, are 
Bartlemait's Benefit Ticket; a sub¬ 
ject from Tasso's Jerusalem Deli¬ 
vered; HeUesley Hill, near Ches¬ 
ter, with a balloon passing over; the 
frontispiece to a quarto work, sus¬ 
pected to be from the pen of the late 
Major Cartwright, of which the 
subject is Philosophy, personified by 
a female dispelling the clouds of Ig¬ 
norance from the garden of Science ; 
a large plate engraved in a slight 
style, and in various compartments, 
we believe folded into tlus 4to.; it 
consists of various emblems and 
^mbols, illustrative of the British 
institution as it is, and as it ought 
to he, according to Major Cartwright’s 
ideas, &c., and is the probable origin 
of Sharp’s becoming a member of that 
** Society, for Constitutional Informa¬ 
tion," of which the Major wius one 
of we founders. It seems moreover, 
toiibew that mysteries and symbols 


had charms for our antMt from the-^< 
very outset of his carew. The en- ' 
trance ticket for a VauxhaU Begatta, 
and (he Two Maniacs, sculptured by 
Cibher^ which 'Pope had immor¬ 
talized, and which once adorned the 
entrance to Bethlem Hospital. The 
latter especially, is a capital perform¬ 
ance, and is dated in the year 1783. 

An assembly of the Heathen Deities 
on Mount Olympus, after a French 
print, improved by Cipriani, was 
also executed about this time. It was 
presumptively engraved for some fo¬ 
reign book, as it bears certain 
Italian verses beneath; but the figure 
of Venus is of great beauty. 

The portraits of three Natives of the 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean, in their 
several costumes, after Wkbbeb ; en¬ 
graved for Captain Cook’s last voy¬ 
age, and in a very masterly style. 

Two folio plates of Solemn Dances, 
performed by torch-light, in the 
Friendly Islands, after the same 
painter, .and published in the same 
voyage. The back grounds of these 
dances are engraved by T. Medland. 

A quarto plate of Two Females 
assisting a Wounded Sportsman, af¬ 
ter Stothard, published in a work 
of Miss Burney’s, in the year 1788. 

Portrait of Miss Brunton as Mo- 
nimia in the trtgedy of the Orphan, 
exquisitely engraved, and also after 
Stothard. 

Pursuing the chronological order 
as nearly as we are able, we now ar¬ 
rive at certain works of which good 
impressions are before us, and of 
which we are therefore enabled to 
treat more critically. 

The Prince of Wales after Cosway, 
and the SLCecelk, after Dominictrino, 
were both produced to the public in 
the course of the year 1790, and the 
Diogenes in the year 1792. 

The jPrince of Wales, now our 
most gracious king, is a beautiful 
specimen of the art, both of the en¬ 
graver, and Ihe painter, who was 
the late Royal Academician Cosway. 
It is a small half-length, in an oval 
frame of oaken wreath, dressed in the 
Vandyke costume, and surrounded by 
aradianceof glory, tastefully executed, 
and in which appears the plume of 
feathers—the ancient crest of the 


* '* Wkerej o’er the gate, by his fam’d lather’s hand. 
Great Cibber’s brairen brainless brothers stand. 



priaee» of Wales—with its proper 
•motto. The hair and the drapery are 
executed with great ability. The 
latter is sufficiently bold in style, 
varied in its parts, and silky in its 
texture; the former is of luxuriant 
growth, flourished about, or disposed 
(as most writers would say) with con¬ 
siderable taste; |ind engraved with a 
delicacy approaching to that of the best 
works of the kind, by Drevet, who has 
displayed so much talent of this kind 
in treating the superabundant wigs 
that were fashionable in the court of 
France, during the age of the four¬ 
teenth Louis. 

But the most exquisite part of this 
beautiful little print—as, beyond all 
question, it ought to be—is the face. 
Cosway may have drawn it a little 
too cherubic; but the engraver has 
bestowed on it his utmost art, and 
has been eminently successful. It is 
to the full as good as the best of Dre- 
vit’s portraits, from whose style it is 
studied. The continued lines are, 
with the greatest beauty and skill, 
gradually melted into the long dots 
and stippled work of the lights, so as 
to express the carnation hues and the 
firm softness of flesh during the prime 
of life, with consummate graphic art.' 
Cosway’s miniatures—those of his 
best period—were admirable; and 
the present work of Sharp's is the 
most adequate translation of a minia¬ 
ture of Cosway’s that we ever remem¬ 
ber to have seen. 

St. CeciliOf is a large rich looking 
print, with an air of great nobleness, 
after DoMimciriNo. The martyred 
Saint stands before her organ, holding a 
sheet of music in score, and her usual 
accompaniment, the emblematic palm 
branch. As the figure is large, it is 
engraved in a style of corresponding 
boldness, and possesses that enviable 
merit, (by which indeed the whole of 
Sharp’s engravings are distinguished) 
truth of translation. The present 
print bears a resemblance to the style 
of the art of Uomeniebino, as obvious 
to the eye of the connoisseur, as the 
last reviewed does to that of Cosway. 
In this prime duty of an engraver (as 
of every other species of translator,} 
Sharp was far before Bartolozzi, and, 
in short, stood first among his con¬ 
temporaneous historical engravers. 

The display of drapery is here 
ample and abundant, and the art by 
means of which that of the. unda 


dress is rendered, (being . wrought 
wHh a damask pattern) is p^diarly 
happy. It resembles in a degree, cer¬ 
tain passages in the works of the 
edebrated French engraver, Wille, 
but in English engraving we do not 
remember any thing like it. The robe 
of the saint, is broad and flowing ih 
its folds, and is treated in a style 
corresponding boldness and breadth. 
This robe has golden shoulder clasps 
and a neck-band, both of them em¬ 
bossed with ornaments, which are 
engraved with due subordination to 
the realities; and above the robe is a 
mantle, where the mode of art is again 
varied, in order to adapt it to tlie 
painter’s variety of colours; but the 
open texture of the work is kept up, 
and the difference is made, chiefly by 
interlining the mantle. Her under 
sleeve is a drapery of much lighter 
colour than the robe and mantle, and 
which it has been the artist’s purpose 
to represent as also of .finer texture; 
but the principle by means of which 
this is accomplished, is perhaps carried 
a little to excc.ss, and the execution is 
somewhat dull and dry, when com¬ 
pared with the rest of the performance. 

St Cecilia is crowned with a coronal 
of roses, above which is the circular 
ring of light or halo of holiness, with 
which the old masters often fiirnished 
their saints. The character of ha 
countenance is not highly intellectual,, 
any more than those of her young 
angelic attendants. It has nothing of 
that sublimity of beauty about it which 
distinguishes the Zirobna of Michael 
Angelo, (of which we shall presently 
treat;) but looks as if copied from 
the face of a bright eyed Italian lass, 
en ion point, and with a set of round, 
well formed, and inviting features. 
The style of flesh which the artist has 
adopted in engraving it, is something 
like that generally employed by Sir 
Robert Strange—^but more vigorous, 
particularly as displayed in the left 
arm and hand. The face, and this 
arm and hand, are very finely 
wrought; but the neck is somewhat 
inferior, being what engravers term, 
a little rowy. The coronal, or wreath 
of roses with which the saint’s head is 
encircled, is beautifully engraven ; and 
her hair is entitled to share in the ge¬ 
neral encomium we have bestowed on 
that executed by Mr. Sharp, where 
he has .mingled a portion of 
ctohing'. with the work of the graver. 
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The two cherubic attendants—one of 
them bearing a harp—are kept in 
just subordination to the principal 
figure. There is a small copy of the 
St. Cecilia of subsequent date, bear* 
ing the name of Sharp. 

And now we have great pleasure in 
turning to the Diogenes of Salvator 
Rosa, which is certainly to be rec¬ 
koned among the very finest of the 
engravings by Sharp, and sufficient of 
itself to establish high claims for the 
artist. We esteem it before the St. 
Cecilia, (notwithstanding the pre¬ 
ference which the artist is said to have 
given to the latter ;) because there is 
more in it of high feeling and of 
originality—^more of what had not 
been-seen before, nor has been sue- 
cessfully imitated since. There is an 
energy, an enthusiasm, and a richnes§ 
of style,throughout this workcommen- 
surate with that of Salvator Rosa, 
and of the subject treated. The style 
of the drapery of Diogenes himself, 
is vigorous and rich beyond all pre¬ 
ceding example, and the manual 
power, dexterity, and truth, with 
which the courses of lines are cut, is 
combined with the utmost freedom, 
and richly tempered with interwork. 
It just comes up to the mark of the 
practical perfection of this species of 
art: had the mode of execution 
adopted, been bolder, it had bordered 
on the impudent; bad it been less so, 
it had been too delicate for the breadth, 
rough grandeur, and simplicity, which 
Salvator has in this instance so power¬ 
fully displayed. To an accomplished 
and discriminating taste, it has the 
flavour of a melon cut, or a medlar 
gathered, at the hour of mellow ripe¬ 
ness; or the'gout of game that has 
been just sufficiently kept. It is a 
graphic verffication ol the bold 
couplet of Pope, 

“—ne’er so sure our passion to create. 
As when they touch the briuk of all we 
hate." 

And with this energy of style, car¬ 
ried to almost dangerous extent, the 
face, beaid, and hair, of the philoso¬ 
pher, are in good harmony,considering 
that his forehead is furrowed and his 
cheek wrinkled with age, which pre¬ 
vented the adoption ot more vigorous 
and generalized courses of lines. Pro¬ 
bably nothing of the kind that was 
dver impress^ from engraving on 
coppo-, is at the same time so much 
like nature, and like the painting of 


this ene^etic roaster. The large- 
orbed, lowering eye, the finely-formed 
aquiline nose, and the snarling-muscles 
which mark the cynic, are all ad¬ 
mirably engraven; and the play of 
light and shade on his hair and beard, 
and the delineation of their several 
details, could not have been more 
freely and faithfully .expressed by the 
pencil itself. 

The Three Scoffers arc ably diver¬ 
sified both in design and exeaitiun, 
and yet, all have such ciiaractcrs of 
countenance as we might well suppose 
to belong to those who would ridicule 
the philosopher who should search 
for an honest man. The knavery of 
the Elder, is well Contrasted to the 
foolish and vacant curiosity of the 
female; and all are kept subservient 
to the principal figure, in their several 
degrees of inferior interest. Even the 
lantern in the hand of Diogenes is 
entitled to its share of praise, and 
throws light oh the taste and talents' 
of the honest man who engraviMl it. 

If it be too modern in its construction, 
it is the fault of Salvator Rosa; {suck 
lanterns arc among antiquaris believed 
to have been invented in England 
during the reign of Alfred,) but the * 
engraver has well discriminated be¬ 
tween the metal and horn of which 
it is formed, and they contrast the 
other substances that enter into the 
composition, with good effect, and 
in a manner which cannot but reflect 
honour on this species of art. 

Some inferior hand to that of Sharp 
himself, appears to have been em¬ 
ployed on the sky and distant houses 
—perhaps from the notion that the 
superior parts would gain additional 
importance from the comparison. 
This advantage however, has not 
been produced. Those superior parts 
would have looked better still, had 
the back ground been less rotey and 
moie quiet. 

The year 1738 gave birth to his 
Ecce Jlomo after Guido, and his Vir¬ 
gin and Child after Carlo Dolci. 
They arc both in ovals, contained 
withki rectangles of the same dimen¬ 
sions, and appear to be intended as 
companion prints. 

The former is from a very fine pic¬ 
ture—or rather, perhaps, sketch in oil, 
which is reported to have been pro¬ 
duced with unprecedented, and almost 
incredible, rapidity on the part of the 
paintei^ and wliich is now in the gal- 
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lery of the late president of the Royal 
Academy. It is engraved in a very 
capital style, well suited to the sub- 
jeet. 

The Saviour i^ represented as crown¬ 
ed with thorns, which wound his fore¬ 
head aftd temples: his hair is clammy 
with sweat; and the expression of his 
countenance is that of resignation un¬ 
der agonized feelings. Ilis godlike 
spirit appears to triumph over the suf¬ 
ferings of humanity:—If we might 
venture to differ on this point from 
the opinion that is generally received 
—it is not intended by Guido for an 
Ecre Homo i that is to say, it does not 
so well express Jesus Clirist, as pro¬ 
duced by Pilate to the multitude, when 
he exclaimed, “ Rchold the man !" as 
it expresses his sufferings on the cross: 
when he gave utterance to his final 
exclamation, “ Father! into thy 
hands I resign my spirit.” The scrip¬ 
tural mottos however, which are in¬ 
scribed beneath and around it, and 
which are as follows, arc not inappro¬ 
priate. “ Behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto his sorrowand 
“ He is despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief.” 

The great merit of this engraving, 
is its striking resemblance to the ori¬ 
ginal picture. In our love of simpli¬ 
city, wc should else have thought the 
courses of lines, which the engraver 
liad employed, were too many, and 
too various and compliratcd, but the 
result, forms altogether so faithful a 
translation of Guido’s picture, which 
wc lave frequently seenand admired 
-the end is so completely accoiu- 
pli^hcd, that wc feel awed into ac¬ 
quiescence, with regard to the eligi¬ 
bility of the means employed. There 
IS the animated and rapid touch of 
the hair pencil tlirougliuut: and the 
varied art of combining lines, by 
means of which is expressed the flesh 
of the face and thorax, the thorns, the 
Muts of blood, the dark clammy hair, 
the scumbling of Guido’s pencil in 
the treatment of the beard, and the 
pervading depth of tone by which the 
whole is harmonized, entitle the pre¬ 
sent work to rank high among the 
engravings of this artist. 

The Madonna and C/ifV/; after Car¬ 
lo DojLt'i, is from a picture in the 


collection of Richard SnUivon, Esq. 
It differs from the former, as Claries 
the Sweet differs from Guido the Di¬ 
vine. In other words, the chief soli¬ 
citude of .Carlo, was concerning the 
beauty and perfection of his materials} 
the richness of his draperies; the pu¬ 
rity of his colours, and so forth. In 
tliese he endeavoured to transcend all 
other painters, while the characters t)f 
liis heads was with him but an inferior 
consideration. 

The result was accordingly, and is 
seen in tlie present v'ork. The head 
of the infant Saviour has nothing god¬ 
like about it; being no more than 
that of a common pretty boy;—a 
sort of Jacky Horner, whose narrow 
shoulders are very unfit to bear “ the 
government*. The head of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary is better, and, though far 
short of the Madonna’s of Raphael 
and Guido, there is a certain sweet¬ 
ness about it that is very agreeable; 
its easy inclination is maternal, and 
so is the general air of this figure. 

The engraver has performed his 
part with his accustomed ability. 
The style of treating the drapery which 
covers her head, is beautifelly varied 
from that of her arm. The former 
seems of fine linen, the latter of some 
richer material. Carlo Bold proba¬ 
bly painted it from silk; ana both 
are executed in a style perfectly ana¬ 
logous to the localities and careful 
finish which arc so conspicuous in 
the paintings of this master. These, 
and the face of the Madonna, and 
hair and face we may add, of the 
liamlinos, arc the best parts of the 
plate. The former, is firm, fleshy; 
and exquisitely wrought; and the 
general tone of the whojc performance, 
is rich, deep, bright, and altogether 
to the purpose. 

Twenty-four years afterw^d, (viz. 
two years ago,) Sharp product an¬ 
other of these scriptural heads of 
about the same dimensionsa Mag¬ 
dalen, after Guido, in which an evi¬ 
dent abatement .of his jiowers may 
be percei 'ed; but still it is an un¬ 
common work to have been performed 
by a man of seventy-two years of 
age. 

The style of engraving the flesh in 
this instance, bears nearer resemblance 
than was formerly usual with Sharp, 


» The nioflo to this print is from the (ext of I.«aiiih: « For unto u.s a child is 
Imni, uiilc U.S a son is given, u»d the government shall bo on bis shoulder.*' 
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to that bf Sir Robert Strange; whose 
style is not equal to his m energy 
and richness, iis displayed in his 
best works, Tlie defective execu¬ 
tion, to which we have alluded above, 
is chiefly perceivable in -the chin of 
the Magdalen, and in the drapery 
which covers her right shoulder, 

Amo^ the engravings published 
by*Mr, l^arp himself, are ttvo heads, 
(apparently executed cori amore, and 
the plates of which are of small folio 
dimensions,) after Micuaei. Angelo. 
One is a male head, entitled Evil. 
The other appears an union, or epi¬ 
tome, of all that is good, great, and 
feminine, and is entitled*—we suppose 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from whose 
collection Sharp obhuned the origi¬ 
nal picture,— Zenobia. 

This latter is one of the most excel¬ 
lent works of our engiaver; its dis-' 
play of excellence being attended with 
more freedom from dtdect, than that 
of any other engraved head within the 
scope of our recollection. Little is 
known of the ancient Palmyra, or its 
costumes, the attire of the present bust 
being very peculiar, and not less ele¬ 
gant and highly wrought; and the cha¬ 
racter of the countenance, elevated, 
illustrious, and majestic—even God¬ 
like, we might term it; Sir Joshua, 
as we are led to conceive, has given it 
the name of the greatest of the queens 
of antiquity—unfes we should except 
Semiramis. 

One reason for our attributing the 
name, Zenobia, to the taste and ima¬ 
gination of Reynolds, is the justness 
of its application to the character and 
expression of the bust before us: an 
otner, that the following paragraph 
which Sharp caused to be printed in 
order to be pasted at tlie back of those 
impressions that might be framed, ap¬ 
pears to be I'rotn the pen of the hte- 
fary and accomplished President: a 
third, tliat Sharp adopted it as a sub¬ 
ject for his graver, at his particular 
recommendation. 

** Zenobia, one of the most illus¬ 
trious women mentioned in history, 
was the wife of the celebrated Oden- 
atus, prince of Palmyra, and after¬ 
wards partner in the empire with Gal- 
lienus. Upon his death, the Roman 
rovinces in Asia and Egypt, ac- 
nowledged her sovereignty. The em¬ 
peror Aurelian, anxious of putting an 
end to the power of so formidable a 
rival, led forces against Zenobia, 


and, after many severe conflicts, dm 
was reduced to the necessity of shut¬ 
ting herself up in Palmyra, whertf 
she sustained a siege with wonderful 
courage and perseverance, until the 
superior resources of Aurelian at length 
prevailed, and she adorned bis trium¬ 
phal return to Rome, in the 273rd year 
of our common era; and Palmyra, 
the seat of her fleeting empire, was 
consigned to stand in the desalt, a 
melancholy, though splendid, monu¬ 
ment of the vicissitudes of human 
grandeur." ■ 

The head attire of Zenobia is learn¬ 
ed in its contrivance, and doubtless 
is invented by Michael Angelo—that 
is to say, altered and improved by 
tliat great imtist, from the Florentine 
costume, which was prevalent in his 
own age, to which the forward part 
of this head-dress bears no slight re¬ 
semblance. Tlie jewel fronted fillet 
was then and there worn, and is 
moreover an ancient mark of royalty. 
The engraver has treated the whole 
of this head-dress, very judiciously, 
with close work, so as to bring out 
sufliciently bright and distinct, the 
small ornaments with which it and 
tlie shoulder decorations are chased or 
enamelled; and it is thereby kept in 
due subservience to the carnations, or 
flesh tints of tlie face and neck, which 
are beautifully and tastefully wrought, 
and with extraordinary power of 
manual execution, not a single line 
being in any lespcct or degree, amiss; 
yet with so much freedom as to be 
witliout the least symptom of solici¬ 
tude on this score. Within the sphere 
of the art of engraving we know not 
where to look for a lace and neck, 
where the linn softness and colour of 
flesh are more truly expressed; while 
the majestic sparkle of the command¬ 
ing eye is worthy of Juno hersclt! 
With this are combined, a nose of 
the finest Grecian form, an eloquent 
mouth, and a forehead sublime in its 
amplitude. Nor sliould we omit to 
say, that the styje of engraving the 
drapery is in good harmony with the 
rest of the performance. 

We learn from Mr. Thwaite’s re- 

E ort, that with the engraver himself, 
is Zenobia was a great favourite 
which cannot excite surprise; for 
what bliss is greater than that 
arising from die successful accom¬ 
plishment of a beautiful and admira¬ 
ble work| such as the present ? Does 
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the render expect from us, after this 
expatiation, a summary of the delight 

which we may seem to Iiave revel¬ 
led at tlie sight of this exquisite per¬ 
formance ? Let us add that, in form, 
it is “express and admirable:” in 
character majestic, elevated, com¬ 
manding,—to a celestial degree: in 
expression gracious, benignant, and 
conscious of rectitude. Tlie lout 
emeuible, a being to be worshipped 
and obeyed. • 

Blit wc have a way of questioning 
our own impressions as well as expres¬ 
sions, and are here led to ask have 
we' said too much ? Perhaps we 
have—a little, 

“The sjipnk is seen on snow 

and the offline of the under lip has a 
trifling imperfection. 

I’liis engraving has another peculia¬ 
rity that is not unworthy of notice, 
namely;—that notwithstanding it is 
highly finished, it is entirely without 
back-ground; and does not seem to 
need one. 

Tbc godlike serenity of this head, 
is finely contrasted to the agitation of 
that personification of liv’d, after the 
same great master, of wdiich we shall 
next proceed to treat. This is some¬ 
what less elaborate in its style of exe¬ 
cution ns being the translation of a 
more sketchy original; but the liues 
are ably adapted to that jicrturbcd 
play of muscles wdiicli are here ana¬ 
tomically displayed. I'lic style bears 
considerable general resemblance to 
the best of those engravings by Scia- 
vonetti, which accompany the poem 
of Blair’s Grave, after the designs of 
Blake. Tlie plate is well toned, and 
sufficiently impressive in ehiaro sciiro 
without being overcharged with sha¬ 
dow ; and tlie subject is gi-adually 
blended, from the emphatic and more 
central parts, into the white ground. 
It a])pearb to be entirely executed with 
the graver and dry point, and so 
freely, that the flesh and drapery leave 
us nothing to regret on that score; 
but the hair which is wildly agitated 
so as to surest the'idea of flumes, 
would prob.ibly have been better had 
etching been intermingled—the etch¬ 
ed hair of this artist bejng always 
performed in an admirable taste. In 
the execution of the light side of the 
neck, and tlie whole of the face, 


which are the principal partsSharp 
has been particularly happy; though 
the flourish of drapery also, is very 
much to the purpose. 

We have now to observe, that the 
mouth is somewhat distorted, and out 
of drawing; the left side not corres¬ 
ponding with the ri^ht: 3 rct we shall 
not afnrni that this distortion may not 
be in the original, and may not aid the 
sentiment which Michael Angelo iii- 
tcndcilTto convey. Still we arc led 
to question, whether the engraver has 
not ill expressing the extreme agita¬ 
tion of the Evil being, somewhat too 
much subdivided the parts, introduc¬ 
ing minutim of his own, about the 
temples and the left eye orbit, and 
clavicle on the shadow side. There 
is certainly more of detail and particu¬ 
larity in these parts, than nature would 
warrant, even unilcr these extreme cir¬ 
cumstances. But not having seen the 
original, wc cannot pronounce that 
Sharp is here in fault. 

As is observed above, this head is 
entitled ‘ EoU* which is the same in 
fact as it a D. had been prefixed: for 
tievil, isno other than tlie Saxon mode 
of writing the liv'd* thdX is to sa)', the 
evil principle personified: just as 
Satan, is literally the Enemy —-or 
principle of enmity personified.— 
The character of the head is com¬ 
pletely diabolical. The expression, 
not tliat of malignity cAidling: but, 
as if the hour of exultation was past, 
and the alarm was felt that must ever 
accompany the consciousness of the 
inevitable approach of well deserved 
punishment. The countenance is 
sublimely terrible to contemplate. It 
bears a motto from the xxxvii. Psalm, 
both in Hebrew and English, namely: 
“Heseeth that his day is coming;” 
but these words express only fore- 
siglit, while there arc more ampli¬ 
fying passages in Milton, and which 
arc to the hill as pertinent: for exam¬ 
ple, the following, expressing the per¬ 
turbation-of Satan when on the bor¬ 
ders of Paradise— 

■ Iiorror und doubt distract 
llis troubled Iboagbts, and from tbc bottom 
stir 

The bell within him : forw’ithin him heil 
lie brings, mid roifiid about him; noi 
from hell » 


• See Verstegau’s ” Restitution of decayed inteiligence.” 

E. M. Otto'jer^ 1824. • 3 b 
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•One stpp, no more than from himself can 
flv 

cbitii'e of place. Now conscience 
Wilke- ile<ipiur 

Tlmlsliiiiili red: wakes llie bitter memory 
Of wliiu he WHS, wJuit is, and whiit 
must be. 

• • • • • 

Thus while he spake, each passion 
dinim’d Ills I'iuc, 

Tbriiie changed wiih pale, ire, envy, and 
despair. 

His “ Sortie made by the Garrison of 
Gibraltar^ on the morning of the 2~tk 
of Kiwcmher, 1781,” may be pro- 
noimccd one of the finest liistorical 
engravings of modern events, that has 
been produced in the world. It is 
also one of the largest; and he it re¬ 
membered, that “ a large work i> diffi¬ 
cult because it is large;” and the 
difficulties of a work of tliis nature 
increase in much more than a direct 
ratio to its dimensions. 

The present performance is more 
boinogencous, and in better harmony 
with itself, than Woollett’s celebrated 
engraving of the Death of General 
Wolfe; which may be thouglit high 
praise. Tlie courses of lines arc moi c 
gracefully and expressively laid. It 
has a more deep-toned brightness of 
chiaro scuro, and the parts are more 
coherent, and in better subordintition. 
The ground, wliich in General Wolfe’s 
.death, is far too ostentatiously glar¬ 
ing, is here, not only characteristic of 
sand, but is with great judgment sub¬ 
dued throughout to a quiet and so¬ 
ber tone; and this sobriety of tone is 
rendered to a certain degree,—and 
precisely to the right degree,—compa¬ 
tible with the vai’ieties of the art .so 
peculiar to line engraving, of express¬ 
ing the textures of thfe.various other 
surfaces and substances that enter 
into the composition of this grand 
work; and is wisely distributed in 
due gradations over the plate. As a 
musician might express himself, tlie 
composition is performed in the right 
key. If the lines had been woven into 
a wider, or more open, texture, the re¬ 
tiring night must have lost its dun 
• hue, and the numberless little glitter¬ 
ing sparks which play about the but¬ 
ton-holes, the epaulettes, ■ and other 
foppery of the modern war-dress, 
must have lost their splendour. There 
are a thousand of them about the gal¬ 
lant Lord Heathfiehi, and the group 
of officers behind ium, as if to con¬ 


trast by their flicker the calm magna¬ 
nimity of his action. 

And this quiet stillness proceeding 
from the system of close texture, and 
the master key of deep toned bright¬ 
ness w Inch the engraver has adopted, 
is of further value, inasmuch as most 
of the heads are elaborate portraits of 
the individuals concerned on that 
memorable morning, and come out 
with considerable brilliancy of relief 
from the breadth of’still half tint 
wbicli is spread over the sky and dis¬ 
tant rock of Gibraltar. The manner 
of executing the different kinds of 
drapery too, is just sufficiently varied 
fi>r the time and occasion, and the 
tooling of the portraits is most admir¬ 
able. 

By no other art than that of line 
engraving, could an adequate trans¬ 
lation of this capital picture have been 
60 faithfully rendered. Probably by 
no other translator could it have been 
rcnilered with equal ability. 

We beg leave altogether to decline 
the task of criticising this noble work 
as a jneture from the pencil of Mu. 
TarJiJU'u., wliich places him on a 
level with the first historical painters 
of his age; at least, of such as have 
distinguished themselves by the treat¬ 
ment of modern events. We could 
not cuter upon it efficiently without 
expatiating at large; and Mr. Sharp, 
the ileccascd engraver, is our present 
subject. This plate was published in 
the year 171>J). 

Ill the year 1812 was published his 
Boadi('i:a//ic British Queen, animating 
the Britons to defend their country 
against the Rowansfrom a drawing by 
T. SToriiAnn, R. A. 

Tlie (2nccn, and the part of her 
army which she is immediately addres¬ 
sing, arc here supposed to be view¬ 
ed through a sort of arched prosec- 
nliim, witli ornamented spandrils. The 
Roman legions and encampment are 
dimly seen at a considerable distance. 

The best part of this performance, 
both as a picture and as an engrav¬ 
ing, is a half cla^ group of 

”-^ our lielsio sire.s of old 

Rough, poor, in a rns, iingoveninbly hold; 
War in eneli face, and freedom on cncB 
brow', 

who are listening respectfully, but 
with kindling indignation, to the ha¬ 
rangue of their heroic queen. They 
are not tatooed, or stained with wo id. 
Mr, Stothard seems to be no believer 
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^ in such matters. He docs not tliiuk 
that the 

“-paintcil vest prince Vorligern 

1)11(1 on, 

WiiicJi from a nuked Piet Lis grandMie 
w on,” 

was the well di’ied skin of a flayed 
Briton; and has accordinely painted 
his ancient warriors as vieun, well- 
made, athletic fellows, v/itliout a par¬ 
ticle of dandyism about them, unless 
the 2 )luined helm of one, slioiild rcn« 
■tier him liable to that reproach. 

The group is but j»arli«illy and iri'c- 
enlarly armed, with swords, targets, 
nclmcts,and spears; and is hacked by 
floating bmners, on which there is no 
device. They arc a wild, unsoj)histi- 
cated party, whose resolution to “ do 
or die” is kindling in some, and in 
others ready to burst forth. In their 
delineation, flic ahsli’act idea of ac¬ 
tive strength appbars to have govern¬ 
ed the hand of the fjainter; and they 
arc engraved, especially their nudities, 
in u line mellow style which corre¬ 
sponds with it, and at the same time 
is well adapted to bi’awny fellows w hen 
reduced to a s)nall scale. Let him who 
would become a connoisseur in en¬ 
graving, com])are them with the Dio¬ 
genes, Zenobia, and the near arm of 
St. Cecilia, and he will see the extent, 
or at least ntay form some idea of the 
scope, of Sliar()’s powers, and art of 
adapting them. The scanty draperies 
and shields of these ancient Britons, 
are ably executed, hut their naked 
parts are in his very mellow'cst and 
b(;st stylo; and as .the secondary light 
fulls on this group, it affords every 
variety of flesh tint. 

Boudicca and her daughters are 
somewhat less strongly to the j)ur- 
pose. The attitudes and exj))vssion 
of the latter are certainly pathetic; 
and the action of the former is ani¬ 
mated and commaiiding: but the 
queen wants heroic elevation of cha¬ 
racter {she njust not too nearly ap¬ 
proach the presence of our favoui'ite 
Zenobia), and is scarcely old enough 
to pass lor the mother of these prin¬ 
cesses. Neither arc the cloaked el¬ 
ders,who stand between the troops and 
their queen, worthy of particular 
praise. 

The car of Boadicca is drawn by 
two caparisoned horses, of which the 
nearest, a white horse, is engraved in 
a very masterly style. The delicate 
hairy texture of the gracefully tutned 


neck, is uncommonly fine; andi th^ 
drapery of dark coloured velvet, with 
a fi'inged ornament, which partially 
covers the horse’s body, is also very 
ably executed. 

Rut the foreground, skv, distant 
mountains, and these plaln)> where 
the Roman legions are drawn up in 
battle array, are evidently by some in¬ 
ferior haml; and the sky and di.stance 
especially, have a coarse, tasteless, 
and unfinished look,^^tvhieh can be of 
no real advantage. If it be supposed 
to make the execution of Sharp’s 
figures look the more delicate and 
finished from the foil it affords, it 
subtracts more than in the same de¬ 
gree from the efi'cct of the whole; 
and tlic whole sadly wants more ex¬ 
pression of space. But, wc repeat, 
that the style of engraving the white 
horse, and the principal group of Bri¬ 
tish warriors, have a redeeming influ¬ 
ence tiiat is very gratifying, and make 
us willingly foi’get minor defects, or 
look on them with an indulgent eye. 

The following account of this com- 
positio)) has been printed by the ar¬ 
tists themselves:—'I'liis celebrated 
character (Boadicea) having been the 
victim of the bariiai'ous tyranny of 
the Homans, sought to be avenged for 
the cruelties which she suffered; and 
as the crimes of those conquerors had 
spread universal hatred against them, 
she easily kindled the flame of revolt 
in the heai'ts of her injni’cd subjects. 
In the fu-st burst of its violence, up¬ 
wards of seven!}' thousand of their 
enemies were slaughtered by the Bri¬ 
tons, in Tamdon, Colchester, St. Al¬ 
bans, and in the surrounding districts, 
before Knetonius,the Roman general, 
had time to concert tiic means of 
rc-isUmce. 

At length the two hostile armies 
drew up, oppos(’(l to each other: the. 
Britons ap|>eared an immense multi¬ 
tude divided into large separate bands 
.of horse and fool; and withal, so con¬ 
fident of victory,that they had brought 
their wives with them to be spectators 
of it irom their waggons, which they 
had placed round the borders of the 
field. 

Boadicea rode in a war-chariot, 
having her two daughters along with 
her; and, as she traversed Ihe ranks 
of the several confederated tribes, she 
declared to all, that though it was not 
nuusual for the' Britons to war under 
the conduct of a woman, yet, upon 
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this occasion, she assumed not the 
authority of one descended from u 
line of iJJiistrious ancestors, but ap- 

f tcared upon the same footing as the 
owest among them, seeking ven¬ 
geance—not for the loss of her king¬ 
dom, but for the expiration of liberty 
—for the stripes inflicted upon her 
person — for the brutal indignities 
offered to her virgin daughters. Hlie 
added, that men might, if they were 
so inclined, stilklivc, and be doomed 
to slavery; but that Britons deter¬ 
mined to be free, must, in the impend¬ 
ing conflict, cither remain victorious, 
or utterly perish; and that, with re¬ 
gard to herself, she was prepared for 
either.—Thus far we h.-ive thought it 
proper to extract, and here to stop; 
for the picture has no reference to the 
issue of the battle. 

Other of the prime works of this 
extraordinary artist, wc would wil¬ 
lingly have reviewed in our present 
number; but good impressions are 
not within our reach (here in a re¬ 
mote corner of Essex), and we are re¬ 
luctantly obliged to postpone them, 
being too conscientious to affect to 
write critically of awh works from re¬ 
collection. We shall, therefore, .sim¬ 
ply subjoin, for the benefit of those 
persons of taste who may he engaged 
in collecting his works, a list of the 
remainder, to the best of onr present 
knowledge, beginning with his 

PORTJIAITS. 

John Jhinfcr, (the great anatomist)* 
after Sir Joshua llaynolds, a transcen- 
dant performance, of large folio di¬ 
mensions. 

Mr. Moorcy the original secretary 
to the Society of Arts, after fl est. 
Ditto. 

Shakespearis Patron, the Earl of 
Soui/ianipton, of quarto size, (a small 
ruined chapel beneath.) 

A Head in Du Roveray’s edition of 
Paradise Lost, erroneously called the 
portrait of MiUott. 

Three views of the Head of King 
Charles the First, after Vnndj/ke. 

Sir Everard Home, the distinguish¬ 
ed comparative anatomist. 

Sir Waller Farqnhar, physician. 
The Rev, Ur, Vrdpy, 

Lord Erslcinr, 

Sir Francis Burdeit, hart. 

Homs Toedie. 

Thomas Paine, (with a small copy,) 
«(le Bomney, 


John KonUe, tragedian' 

Sir R. tlundm. " 

Charles Long, esq. 

F, Walker, esq. 

John Btntuart, 

Joanna Soulheott. 

William Sharp, engraver, (after 
Joseph.) 

liickard Brothers, (two plates of 
this.) 

Rev. Dr. de Sails. 

The ! hike of Clarence. 

Eijnestrian figure of 11. R. II. the 
Prince of Wales. 

HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 

« 

The Children in the Wood, after 
BENin;/,L. The landscape by Byrne 
and Medlaiid. 

The Fathers of the Church, after 
Guido Runi, a work of superlative 
merit. 

/ cstruciion of the Floating Butte.. 
Ties before Gibraltar, after CopUy. 

The W'itih of Endor, after Wist, (a 
small copy of thin was afterward en¬ 
graved for Macklin’s Bible. 

Tlie Ho\el Scene in A'iug Lear, 
after U'^csl, (a very capital perform¬ 
ance.) 

The Holy I’awili/, after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, (a small copy of this also, 
was cugra'.cd hy Sharp as a frontis¬ 
piece to JVlacklin's New Testament.) 

2'he Infanl Saviour, from Annibal 
Carracci. 

Christ and St, John the Baptist. 

lulerrirti) if King Charles the First 
with, his Children in- the presence of 
Ulirer Ceomwell, after AVoouroiiuE. 

Head of an Old Woman, after Rd- 

EEN.S. 

'I'he figures to an oval plate, after 
Hkaum;, of Mr. Peter Pounce rcse.a-" 
iiig Fanny, (from the Novel of Jcs. 
Andrews.) 

A lafg plate in a forward, though 
imruiislicd, stale, of the Dead Christ 
and Three Mavies, after tfie celohrated 
picliirehy Cakkacc), in the 

collection of the Earl of Carlisle. 

Boadieea and her daughters, after 
Opie, engraved for Hume's History of 
England, publislicd by Bowycr. 

Mary Queen of Scots escaping with 
Bothivcil, after Smirki:, I’or ditto 

Jlulith Attiring, after Opie, engraved 
for Mackliu’s Bible. 

Dcstrtu'lion of the Assyrian Host, af^ 
ter Dis Lodtubebodrg, engraved for 
ditto. 
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.' The Three Maries at the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre, after Smiuke, for ditto 

SMALL BOOK-PLATES, &c. 

The Rosicrusian Cavern, after Fo- 
SEij, engraved for an edition of the 
Spectator. 

. Thcodoxius and Constantia, after 
Westali., for ditto 


Scene from the Provoked Husband, 
after Smibkk, and some others, for 
Bell’s British Theatre. 

An elderly Female, Mediiating, after 
■W1LI.IAM LtMJKK, Esq., engraved for 
Seward’s Anecdotes, and inscribed 
“ Dies Pra;tei itos.'’ 


TJIE DRAMA. 

Druuv Lank Theatre. 


The .season comraonced here on the 
23d instant. Whatever iiiiprovcinents 
might have been made heie since the 
former season, we can say that no 
perceptible change has taken place 
in the general elloct. It is tine tiiat 
none was required; but managers, in 
their love ol splendour, seem to think 
it necessary now-a-days, that they 
should be continually employed in 
making or promising cinbcllishmcnts. 
Alter the company had twice execut¬ 
ed the nalional aiilhcm of “ Clod save 
the King,” for it wais encored as 
usual, the curtain drew up lor 7 Ac 
Marriage of Figaro, which was the 
first perlormaucc of the evening.— 
Ml. IJarley imdcitook the part of 
I'iynru; but cnrio.sity had been so 
lately exhausted and attraction fatigued 
by the constant ropitition of tlie cha¬ 
racter, that fill-. Listen himself could 
not have rendered it attiactive. There 
was little hope, therefore, that any suc¬ 


cessor of hiscoiild succeed in producing 
a stiong iinpre.>sion, and accordingly 
Mr, Hailey’s etiort, though a clever 
one, went off with 1 ttle enthusiasm. 
A young lady of the name of Giannon, 
from the Dublin Tlieatre, made her 
first appearance as Susannah. Mis-s 
Graiinon has a sw'eet voice, and a well 
cultivated taste, but she wants power 
to fill the huge area of this theatre. 
In speaking also, she frequently drop¬ 
ped her voire so low as to be inaudible 
in many p.irts. V/e hope, however, 
that as she h(-come.s more aware of the 
exeition lliut is required, some im- 
piovement will take place 111 this 
respect. Tiiere is an agreeable vivacity 
i«i li'a- ajipearanee, and an ca^c and 
sell-])o.sse'sion in her manner, from 
w'hich wc should be entitled to augur 
very I'avourrihly, if the advantage of 
physical power weie added to the 
rcit. 


CovENT Garden Theatre. 


The lively comedy of The hi. 
conslnnt was acted at this house. 
With a little pruning' of the ori¬ 
ginal dirilogue, the characteis and 
incidents aro fair and fice' fioin 
objection. This play was well actid; 
Mr. C. Kemble’s coinedv certainly 
gels more fict^dom than it had. '1 he 
ditficiilt poiwtof his acting used .dvrays 
to be that he could not descend ; but 
he got over that’in his Charles the 
Second, wheie he made his sailor’s 
disguise as good as anytl.ing we ever 
saw. A great deal of his Mirabel de¬ 
serves equally to be commended. The 
early scenes w'cre viry light and ele¬ 
gant ; th serious part lie always played 
extremely well, and the business in 
the last act—-the ring, Hie recovei y of 
the watch, and the episode of the 
Bravo's nose was less solemn, but as 


whinweal and vivaeioiis as our fiiend 
Belision m Ins best day. Mrs. Cliat- 
teili. y pl.iyod Bizairc; there seetfls to 
be 111 ) 1 . ason why Miss Chester should 
not fry wh'rxt she can do with it. Joiies 
in Iturette was smart and jdeasaut, as 
he alvyays is—his points always ready 
and exact, and his business executed 
to the b'cadlh of a hair, 

Mr. (1. Kemble represented Oeta~ 
viaii, til ■ dcspiratc lover inthe .l/oMn- 
taineers; and, shmting our eyes to 
wli'dt Ins celebrated brother had done 
in the same part, we can fairly asseit 
that tlie effort was a very fine one.— 
hlr. Mason had little to do in F/ro'et, 
but in that lilllc there was promise, 
lor there was improvement. His action 
is graceful, his emphasis correct, hut 
still there is a coldness and formality 
about him which the public, or those 
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who represent the public in theatrical 
nndiences, seem to resent too severely- 
Mr. Connor's Kilmalofk realized the 
idea of a thoroupih bred Irishman, 
thoiifth we should prefer >e' ing him as 
a tutor, in which capacity he has 
oltcn made us laugh within the same 
walls. Of Mr. Blanchard s Lope Tocho 
it is only necessary to say that it was 
in his usual rich comic style, as far as 
he had scope to indulge in it. How 
it is that this gentlemau, though ct>n- 
tcsscdly one of the very fust come¬ 
dians of the day among Ihc judicious, 
has never attained tlie celchiity which 
many of his inferiors have done, is one 
of those curious theatrical qocsiions, 
that we would put to tho'^e who arc 
skilled in stage manuiivriiig. JMr. 
Chapman, in Roquf, had little to do; 
hut, to say tlie least of hnii, lie always 
understands his business. Mr. Diiruset 
undertook the pait of S'kV. As our 
readers well know that this is a comic 
part, such of llicrn as were not prrsent 
will be surprized to hear that he did so. 
We p''esuroc that he did not volunteer; 
but let us do him jiisliee wliethcr ho 
did or not. The attempt 'vas a rc- 
■ spectable one; it was evidently a 
studied one; and, amongst the gioup 
of our ^wipular \ocalisls of the ‘■auic 
sex, where could we he expected to 
select an individual of ulioui we could 
say the same thing ?• We arc tar, how¬ 
ever, from wi-^hiiig Mr, Durusul in 
.speculating on this line of rhar.icler. 
To speak ill theatrical or criliral tech¬ 
nicality, it is possible for a man to he 
rexjHutiihie (thc-'C aie the Clironicfc's 
own italics) without all'ording a 
gUtnjise of hope that he mould ever 

II,VYM.A.RKET 

A NKW interlude, in one act, called 
Birdx without I'ealhevs, was pro¬ 
duced at this theatre. It would 
scarcely be worth while to go into 
ciilicisni about a piite w'hich was de- 
ciJedlc n'-g.itivcd,and has iioch.incc, 
we should siippo-e, of lieing pi lyed 
again; hut rtisecitamlydifficnlltocon- 
ceive upon what sortot even ordinary 
judgment such a pertormince could 
fiave been paused up ni—far less put 
into reheareal. 'I'he point of the piece 
lies in the very stale fancy of a young 
man btiug brought up to the age of 
eighteen, without ever seeing a w oinan; 
and, often as this incident has been 
dealt with, it was perhaps never so 
Ul worked upon as iu the present in- 


heeome more than TotEHAflLE in a . 
ptirticidur line. The Flaranthe of 
the evening was Miss F. H. Kelly, we 
had alni'ist said Mi-ss Juliet Kelly (why 
will not the managers afford us an op- 
porluuity of giving tins lady another 
tragic appellation V) The part of Flo- 
rant he is one which could atlbrd her 
bill little opportunity. She looked 
t-xlreniely well in male attire; her 
action was giaceful, as it always is, 
and feeluig and energy distinguished 
her delivery of tlio few passages of 
any force allotted by the poet to the 
heroine. Mis feaey, as Zoruidn, was 
placed in nearly the same situation; 
she had not ni'ieh to execute, and her 
poweis were kept under by the situa¬ 
tion ill which slic was placed. Miss 
Love w.is a lively Agnes. We cannot 
how'cvei’, (xtend any favourable notice 
to the getting up of the musical em¬ 
bellishment in its minor departments. 
One of tlic (horuses not only hung 
heavy, but produced some disagree¬ 
able symptoms of di-salisfaclion. The 
house was well attended in tlie pit 
and giilleiii-s, but the boxes presented 
a tliiii appeiir.ince. 

Tlieic IS iiotlmig turtlier to be ob¬ 
served regaidiiig tlie “ Opera,” as the 
remaindir of the east jirescnted no 
iiuvelfy woi'tli remark iijg on. Miss 
Fovey as the Cnniitrss, sang swedly, 
and amongst 'itlur ledimomes of ap¬ 
plause w.is eiieored with the new 
aetiess in tlie “Letter Duet.” A 
Ballet suecetded, which wtis like all 
ballets unintelligible in subject, but 
siiHii itnlly interesting in the display 
of activity ami grace. The house was 
as well attended as could be expected. 

Tiikatrk. 

stance. Tin; boy (Mrs. T. Hill) does 
at length see a girl; and Ins father tells 
iiim that it is a bird—whence the joke 
of the title •* Birds without Feathers.” 
Then an old woman is sent to this lad, 
ill-lead of Madame Veslns, in order 
that he may he di.'gusleil, and liale 
tlie Si X for ever; and Mrs. Jones is 
selected to accompli-h tliis feat, for 
which, of all the p,.ople in the woild, 
she is obviou'ly the most unlit. This 
dull story is told in dialogue, tvi- 
deiltly written hyaperson who cannot 
wriJe at all. Madame Vestris wants 
to know “ what a husband is ?" Mrs. 
T. Hill has strange new sensation, 
and wishes to know “if it is a sin ?” 
And all this sort of stuff, which has 
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no longer any novelty or interest about • 

requires to be managed nut only 
by a delicate, but (for the stage) by 
an PxperiencL'd hand. Tlnre are 
some songs sung in the cuurso 
of this little matter; but the music is 
worse, if possible, than the d'^anjatic 
part of it. Upon the whole, it is such 
a failure as a manager should make a 
point of hazaiding as seldom as possi¬ 
ble. The author is a gentleman of 
respectability, and this is said to be 
his first attempt: wo should be doing 
him great injustice if we eacouraged 
him io make a second. 

Mrs. W. West made her fiirst ap¬ 
pearance at this theatre' ia the charac¬ 
ter of Lydia 1,a»ifiiislt, in Sheridan’s 
comedy of The Sirals. Tiie charac¬ 
ter is not one of those in winch she 
is most adapted to shine ; it is loo 
young for iier; but she was well ic- 
ceiveil and warmly applanrled. 

Madame Vestris took iier benefit at 
tins theatre. The pert’ormance- was the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Mr. 
Dowton was the repre-entative of Sir 
John Falstujf', We have not space to 
enter into any detailed notice of the 
manner in which he supported the 
lusty knight. Sudico it to say, it was 
very fine. Mr. Coopei pcrfonia d Jfr. 
Ford with gieat efieet. Mr. llailcy 
enacted il/rf.v/er Siendrr, pirhaps as 
well as any actor now' on the stage 
could represent the part; but we have 
seen it better done. Mr. Williams, 
Mr.W.We.'t, Madame Vi-stris as Mrs. 
Ford, Mrs. Garrkk as Mrs. Page, 


and Miss Povey as Anne Page, con- 
tnljiilcd their respective talents in the 
mo t satisfactory manner. Mr. Dow¬ 
ton has since been engaged tor the 
season. We should, howe.ver, recom¬ 
mend tlie manager to pay a little more 
attention to the orchestra. 

Tlie comedy of The Rivals was 
played at this house, and two new 
candidates for London engagement, 
appealed m the parts of David and 
Fuiilaud. It is rather late in the 
season now to be criticising fresh ac- 
to*s at summer theatres; Mr. Duff 
(fioin Edinburgh; who played Dnvidy 
is an endurable actor, w'ithout any 
considerable pn'lensions ; Mr. Ray¬ 
mond (from Birmingham), who per¬ 
formed Falkland, must have mistaken 
his own powers, in ever attempting 
the stage at ail. 

The comedy, in most other respects, 
was well, in .some points excellently 
performed. Liston’s Acres is wcdl 
known; we never saw him play belter. 

Miss Kelly did I.t/dia Lanyuish 
most pleasantly and unafitctcdly; she 
would have played all the female 
characters m the piece, from Mrs. 
Mnllnprop to Julia, and have been 
entertaining in all of them. Dowton’s 
acting in SirAniliont/Ah.solnte, would 
have, bceu belter had lie coijuetfcd less; 
but it was an admirable perlormance 
as it was, and il hu will only act plainly 
and stia'ghtioiviardly as he has been 
used to do, it will very long, we sus¬ 
pect, be an unrivalled one. 
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Tor expectation of a general elec¬ 
tion in the Spring still coiiliiiiit'S; and 
an active canvas is, in consequence, 
going forwaid in many parts of the 
country. Parliament lias been far¬ 
ther prorogued, fiom the <lth of No¬ 
vember to the fith of January; but no 
intimation lias been given that it is 
then to meet for the despatch of busi¬ 
ness. 

In every respect, our domcMic r(3- 
latiuns wear the same favourable as¬ 
pect that they long have done. 
According to the official accounts of 
the last year’s revenue, to the lOlh of 
October, the excess of 1824 over 1823 
is £1,184,000. It must be recollect¬ 
ed, however, that the repayment from 
Austria, which enters for an item into 


the revenue of 1824 exclusively, 
amoimls to £2,o0O,000; consequenily, 
wIk'U this deduction is made there 
will be found, instead of a surplus, an 
actual flefir.it of £1,3 lb,300 upon the 
net iqvenuc of the yea.*.* as compared 
vvith that of 18*23. In the Asiessed 
Taxes there is a decrease to the amount 
of .£1,907,000 in the year; in the 
Exense, a clcfrcasc of £81,391. Still 
the details are eminently satisfactorj', 
proving beyond controversy that the 
revenue is in a state of giowing in- 
creatc; and affording grounds for a 
confident expectation that, in the 
course of the ensuing session, the na¬ 
tional burdens will be still further di¬ 
minished. The window and other 
duties having been reduced one lialf. 
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would fairly account for a more ex¬ 
tensive decrease in the assessed Taxes 
than hai ictually taken place ; in the 
Excise, allh(mi,di iheie is a decrease of 
£SI,:ji)l upi'U ihc year, there is an 
incie.iseof £“J78,000iipoi! the quarter; 
in malt, there is an increase on the 
quarter of £167,951; in foreign spi¬ 
rits, an increase on the quarter of 
£146,436, and on the yeru- of 
£314,224; in British spirits, an in¬ 
crease on the quarter of £74,572; 
in glass, on the quarter, an increase of 
£30,367, and on lire year of £60,649; 
iu hrieks and tiles, an increase on lire 
quarter of £18,107,and on the year of 
£56,540; m stamps, an increase on 
the quarter of £147,735, and on the 
year of £417,077; in the post oHice, 
of £i2,000 cn the quarliT, and 
£39,000 on the year. 'Thus, as we 
have observed, the account is alto¬ 
gether cmitienfly sitialiictiiry. 

Some new nnlrfary regulations of 
comiderable importance to the service, 
have been issued. According to tli'ese, 
no person can be eligible to hold a 
rommission in the army till he shall 
have attained the age of sixteen; and 
all recommendations are to ceilily 
the eligibility of the person recom¬ 
mended, as respects education, cha¬ 
racter, connections, and bodily health, 
and that he is prepared immediately 
te join any regiment to which he 
may be appointed. 

According to the latest intelligence 
relating to our discovery ships, the 
Gri per, Capt. Lyon, was at the entrance 
of Hudson’s Straits on the 4th of 
August. She was then proceeding 
on her voyage towards Ilepnl e Bay, 
where Capt. Lyon expected to arrive 
atxmt the beginning of September, 
and where he proposed to winter. 
The Snap, surveying vessel, had left 
the Griper oil’ Cape Sedicy, with the 
Arctic land expedition, which was pre¬ 
vented by thvdce from a further pro¬ 
secution of its course. Generally 
speaking, however, the coasts were re¬ 
markably free from ice; the season 
was altogether favourable, and the 
ships enjoyed the finest prospect of a 
successful progress. 

In ourtoreigii relations, the strictest 
amity prevails. Our sovereign is un¬ 
derstood to have received an auto¬ 
graph letter of thanks from the Em¬ 
peror Alexander, for the successful 
mediation of England m arranging 
the ditferences between Russia and the 


Porte, which, it is said, have been 
finally adjusted. 

Turning towards our distant pos- ' 
sessions, the war in India is perhaps 
entitled to the first consideration. 
According to the latest intelligence, 
the British troops were in the occu¬ 
pation of Gowahatty, the capital of 
Assam; several of the petty chiefs had 
placid tliemselves under our protec¬ 
tion ; the Burmese had been attacked 
by tlie Assamese chief, Cliunder 
Kaunt, assisted by some of the neigh¬ 
bouring hill tribes, and compelled to 
abandon some of their advanced 
posts; and disappointed of reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies, the Burmese had 
been reduced to great extremities. Our 
army was consequently in the highest 
spirits. The aceoniits from Madras 
intimate that the cholera morbus had 
been extremely fatal there in the 
latter end of May and the beginning 
of June, Edward Wood, ex t'liief 
Secretary to the government; the 
lion. Sir W. FranHin; J. D. White, 
Em],, senior member of the medical 
board, and otlier persons of note, bad 
fallen victims to this dreadful disease. 

Through the medium of despatches 
received at the Colonial Office, fioiu 
Cape Coast Castle, from the 30lh of 
June to the 22nd of July, we learn 
that on the 11th of the latter mouth, 
the Ashantees sustained a signal de¬ 
feat. It ajipears that Assiu Tootoo 
Quaiuina, the reigning king, at the 
conimencenieiit of hostilities, had 
lately died at Cooniassie, and that 
Adoo Assai, his successor and bro¬ 
ther, had left Ashantce accompanied 
by all the warriors he could muster, 
with the determination of destroying 
Cape Coast, and driving the English 
out of the country. 'Ihc confidence 
which the savage cliief felt m his 
power, is evident from the message 
winch he sent to the governor of the 
Castle. “ If,” said lie, “ tlie walls of 
Cape Coast Castle are nothigh enough, 
you ought to build them higher; and 
if they are not sufficiently furnished 
with cannon, you ought to land those 
belonging to the ships of war; hut all 
will not prevent my throwing the whole 
into the sea!” After atiout three weeks 
icpaiation, the king advanced from 
etue on Slst of June, with his whole 
array, to within five miles of the fort.; 
immediately afterwards he formed an 
extensive chain of posts round great 
part of the settlement; and, by the 
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SOlh of the month, Cape Coast Castle 
\Cas nearly .■.iiiTOuntled by the Ashan- 
tees, who had rava»cd the circiiiiija- 
cent country, and l)urnt the villages. 
All this time, the garrison, in a very 
weak slate, was making; the best dis¬ 
positions in its power for its defence, 
rorluualely on the 4lh of July, His 
majesty’s ship Thetis arrived with a 
reinforcement of troops from England. 
'J'he enemy then rccalUd his detach¬ 
ments, lor the piirpotc of concentrat¬ 
ing his arniv, pait ol which on the 
71h was distincily seen defiling in 
great force over a hill, towards some 
heights which lie occupied near the 
Icit of his position, where the king’s 
tent bad been pitched. Every cftbrl 
for action was now made on both 
sides. Soon softer day light, on the 
morning of the 11th, the eiioiiiy was 
seen descending in several masses of 
great sticugth towards tlie town; and 
aliout two in the afternoon his ad¬ 
vance was filed upon hy our skir¬ 
mishers, and a general engagement 
Was brought ou, which, at half past 
MX, p. in. was determined by llie de¬ 
feat of the enemy at all points. Two 
oi' bis cainjis baving been burnt and 
jihindered by part of our utioiganized 
forces, who fought bravely, he was 
compelled to retreat. On llie latli, 
the enemy again appeared, but wilb- 
ouf making any hostile ctlbit. Oa 
the 19th he was encamped at a dis¬ 
tance of live miles, but evinced no 
tluposilion to approach; and, ou tiic 
tlOtli, be made oil' towauls Anuama- 
lioc. Famine and disease, (liscoutc;i! 
and iii.,(il-<orJIllation, were underfloed 
to prevail in tlie Asliantce army; 
which, iinlcpeudcuily ol an iiuiiiciise 
loss in the action of the i 1th, lud siif- 
Icicd gically by desertion. 

The enemy’s lorcc, in ili it action, 
was isliiiiaied at nut lis^ than l.i.UJO 
lighting nun: that of the f!ri1i'‘li did 
not exceed 19 otlici rs, atid fi.O/id miik 
and file, of whom there were only 
285 regulars, and 118 militia, the 
reinaiiiiiig 4,650 being nnorgauixed 
troops, chiefly Fantecs. One of our 
officer!:, I.icuUinant tiwanzv, of the 
Royal All lean Colonial Cotps, and 
103 men, were killed, and 4-18 imn 
were wounded ; but not a single pri¬ 
soner fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

This is one of those unfortunate 
wars which ought never to have been 
commenced; and which, for the sake 
E. M. Octolrer, 18^4. 


of humanity and jiislicp, wc hoi-e will 
bo spealily terminated. Rcgaiding 
Sierra Leone as the grave of Euro- 
jieans, wc should rejoice in il.s aban- 
domiieiit. 

Some of our West India Islands re¬ 
main in a very precarious slate. At 
Jamaica, not long since, a conspiracy 
of an alarming nature was discoverttl 
only w'ithin lour hours of the lime in 
which it was intended to be carried 
into cti’ect. The design was, to mur¬ 
der all the white people ou the is¬ 
land. 

llcturning to Europe, wo perceive 
that the legislative sjssiou of the Ne¬ 
therlands was opened by the king, at 
Brussels, on the iSlh ol October. The 
royal sjieccli describes the country as 
in a very flourishing slate, and inti¬ 
mates that a farther reduction of the 
public cxfiiniditure would be pro¬ 
posed, ami also tbe rcdcm|>tion of 
a ronsidcraole portion of the nalional 
flebt. The civil code is to be com¬ 
pleted during the se^sion, ami more 
changes in the Tarifl', of imiiort and 
export duties, arc to be proposi’d for 
the advantage of llic iia1ion.il inriuii- 
faclmes, and of agricuUua*. The bar- 
vest ha? been abundant, and the uni¬ 
versal plenty wliicli now jirevaiK has 
jirofhueil the in<'st favourable clfects 
amongst the peojjle. 

fioiieral trampiillity is apparent in 
France. Ills Majesty, Charles X., 
made Ids first public entry into Paris 
on the 27th of .September, in great 
splcii(1uui,and .nniidsil the mo.sf joyous 
acclamations of his subjects, tieveral 
js.pular acts have marked the com- 
moiicciiiLnt of his reign. Tlie cen¬ 
sorship of the pi ess was abolished by 
a royal dcerce. on the 29tli of Sep¬ 
tember; and, to evince his liberality 
of te.'lnig on another important point, 
the King has despatched thine vessels 
ofw'ar to co-oporalc with two others 
now oa the coast of Africa, in re¬ 
pressing till: slave trade. Vrcparalicns 
are also making for an indemnificar 
lion of emigiarits. Some settlement 
upon this subjoft must be extremely 
desir.ible to all parties; lor so long as 
any iear is eiitcrlamed that the origi¬ 
nal jiroprietois may regain pusse'.sioii 
ol’their estates, the confiscated pro- 
pcily purchased by individuals Iruru 
the state, must be of comparatively 
slight value. According to an official 
report, the number of estates sold in 
France, during the revolution, was 
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457,000; their produce in francs in making his long threatened de- 

anioimtcd to about J.'45,470,833 ; a scent upon the island of Samos, cx- 

Mini exceeding, by many millions, the periencra a disasterous and decisive 

annual revenue of the country. defeat. The plague is committing 

M.Villele’s project lor lowering the great ravages in the city and vicinity 

interest of the national debt, will, it is of Constantinople,and serious political 

said, be podponed. disturbances are reported to prevail 

The interment of the late King, in that city. 

Louis XVIII. was fixed for the 25th In a proclamation, dated on the 
of October. The General |Council 27th of May, the Gn oks announced 

of Paris have resolved upon the their intention to attack, burn, and 

erection of a statue, in honour of his sink, tcith ilieir crews, all vessels 

Majesty, in the Square of the Palais aiding or abetting the I'urks in any 

Bourbon, ojiposite to the spot where way, undtr whatsoever Jlag they 

the charter was declared. mijkt be found. In consequence of 

Spain is still in commotion. Civil this proclamation, SirFrederii k Adam, 

war, to a great extent, exists in the the British Governor at Corfu, issued 

provinces. Report states, that Fer- an order, by direction of the Lords 

diiiand VII. has requested Charles of the Admiralty, authorising British 

X. to allow tlie French army to cruisers to detain all such Greek, ves- 

remain six months longer in Spain sels as might fall m their way, until 

than the time fixed by the last treaty, the Greek Provisional Government 

which expires on the 1st of next should rc’scind its sanguinary procla- 

January. A Spanish loan, to the matiun. The opposition newspapers 

amount of eight millions sterling, has raised a great ouU-ry against this act 

been contracted for by different bank- of Sir Fredciick Adam’s, which they 

ing houses at Paris. afifecKd to treat as a violation of the 

Spain is likely to be, in some re- law of nations, and as tantamount to 

spects, annoyed from abroad. Algiers, a declaration ot war against the Greeks, 

that nuisance of the Mediterranean, is As far as the law of nations is con- 

said to have sent out a squadron for the cerned, we believe the use is sim- 

purpose of cruising against the ships ply tins : Tf a neutral subject lot out 

of Spain and Sardinia. Ilostiltics are his vessel to a belligerent as a trans- 

also expected betw'ccn Tunis and port, he subjects such vessel to the 

Tuscany. chance ot capture by the opposite 

The Emperor of Russia has been belligerent; and if taken in delicto 

making a tour through his Asiatic she may be ju'>tly condemned, as she 

dominions; but in consequence of may for carrying contraband of war, 

indisposition, it was supposed that he for breach of blockade, or for any 

would return to St. Petersburgh sooner other violation of lier strict neutral 

than had been intended. His Impc- character; but there the penalties 

rial Majesty is expected to visit end. However it appears that the 

I'rancc and Italy in tlie Spring. Greek Provisional Government, con- 

The Turks are likely to have enough vinced, prubably, of the injustice of 
to do, especially if they should hesitate its decree, had withdrawn it previously 
to evacuate Moldavia. It is said that to the promulgation of Sir Frederick 
Bagdad is tiireatened by the assault Adam’s order, 
of a Persian army, and I hat serious We have nothing fresh from South 
disturbances have broken out in Syria. America, excepting a loose report of 

The Greeks are represented as every the dethronement of the Emperor of 

where victorious. The Capitan Pacha, Brazil in an insurrection. 

LITEllAllY INTELLIGENCE. 

Just piihlidied, in one rub, price Os. 6(1. by Rhodes, Rolls, tuid Corbould,f rom 

My Cbildrvn’s Diurj-; or, Ifae Moml of tho paintings by J. Stothard, Esq., R. A. 

Passing Hour, ii tale for j oiiiig jiersons Times’ Telescope, for the year 182.5, 
from fen to twche, or thirteen years of was published with tho almanacks, on 
age. Harvey nufl lliivton, (inicechurcb- the S2d instant; comprehending a Com- 
fitreet, R. Hunter, Si. Paul’s (fimrcli- plete Guide to the Almanack, an expluna- 
yard, S. Low, Lnnib’s Conduit-.dreel. lion of Saints* Dajs and Holidays, Illus- 

Enrly in Noveinbci W'!! bu published, trations of British History and Antiquities, 
it now odition of Ziniincniiiiu, m one vol. the Nutur.dist’s liiury, with a Description 
foolscap8vo., illastralcd with engravings, of the printipal Ciilinaiy Vegetables, 
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their Mode of Cultaro, Ac. Prefixed 
to which, will be an Kssiy on EnjJiIisfa 
I’obtry, and two introductory poems, by 
Mr. J. H. Wiifon, and Mr. Alexander 
Ualfoiir, author of Contemplation, and 
other Poem.s. 

On the first of January will be pub> 
Jisbed, in fool cap 4to., price Is., and 
post 4to. 1«. f)J., The Botiuicul Garden; 
or, Magazine of hardy Flower Plants, 
cultivate in Great lirilaiii,by 11. Mauiui. 

A second edition of the “Poetical 
Memoirs,’' and the “ Exile,’’ a tale by , 
Mr. Jame.s Bird, author of the“ Vale ol 
Sluughden,” Ac. is in the press. 

. The long expected “ Tales of Irish 
Life,’’are nearly ready for publication. 
They will bo illu-frated with engravings, 
by Messrs. Tbomp-son, Hughes and Oow- 
ncr, in their best style, from designs by 
George Criiicksbauk. These tales will 
exhibit a faithful picture of the manners, 
habits, andconditioD of the people, being 
written from actual obsen’ation, during 
u residence of several years in various 
lairts of Ireland. 

“ Suicide and its Antidotes a .series 
of anecdotes, und actual narratives, with 
suggestions on mental distres.s. By the 
Rev. Solomon Piggott, A. M., lleeior of 
Dunstable, and author of .several works, 
will appear in a few days. 

Just published, Poem.s and Poetical 
Translations. By Samuel Gower. Price 
2s. 6d. 

In a few days, dedicated to the Rev, 
and Venerable Archduueon Wrangham ; 
The Prophetess; The Roelii.so of the 
Village; ITie Enchantre.ss; Rosamond 
Clifford; and other Metrical Legends. 
By Richard Brown. 

A cabinet edition of Salmagundi. By 
Wasbiiigtoii Irving, author of “ The 
Sketch Book,” “ Tule.s ol a Traveller.” 
Bnautifally printed in a pocket volume, 
with on exquisite steel embelli.shmeiit, 
from a design by Henry Corlioiild. 

A cabinet edition of Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York. By liie same 
author, to correspond with .Siilm.".giindi. 

The celebrated Holbein’s Dunce of 
Death, with fifty-two spirited engravings 
by the celebrated Bewick, lieuuiifully 
printing. 

Smiles and tears, a series of 13 exqui¬ 
site Vignettes, with letter press illustra¬ 
tions. A handsome volume. 

The Juvenile Bible Cltcss Book. By 
the Rev, A. E. Fntier. 

In the pre-ss, Hor« Poelicse, or Effu¬ 
sions of Candor. By a British Officer, 
small ooiavo. 

The Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D., Vicar 
of Dudley, is printing Lectures on the 
Lord’s Prayer; with two Diseourse.s on 
interesUng and important subjects, which 
will be published in November. 

Just published, Picturesque Views of 
the Principal Monuments in tbeCeme- 


leiy of Pere la CliaLse, near Paris; jilso 
a correct view of tlie Piiraclcie, ciccied 
by Abelard: acoompanicil with conrise 
descriptive notii£.s. Drawn by Jolui 
Thomas Serrvs, marine painter to Ki’i 
M.ijes-ty, and II. R. II. the Duke of 
Clarence. The work cotitain.s ten' colour¬ 
ed views, atlas 4to. Price £1. Is. .sew ed. 

Early in November will be piiblitdied, 
111 octavo, an Explanatory Diction.'U'y of 
the Apparatus and Instruments cm]do}e(i 
in the various Operations of pbilosophic.il 
und experimental Chemistry; with seven¬ 
teen quarto copper plates. By a practi¬ 
cal chemist. To be published by Boys, 
Liidgnte-hill. 

In the press, Le Nouveau Table nu do 
Loudres, de Leigh; on Guide de 1’ Etrau- 
ger, dans In Capilale do I’ Angletere, 

Just published, a Synopsis of Ancient 
Arms and Armour, chiefly taken from Dr. 
Meyrick’s excellent Work, und extracted 
from the “ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” 
By the Rev. *1'. D. Fosbroke, M. A. 
F. S. A. 

Speedily will lie published, in demy, 
8vo.. price 7s. (1.1.; or, royal 8va., 10s. fld. 
The Opinion of tlie Catholic Cliurcli for 
the firsttliroc Centuries; or, the Necessity 
of believing that oiir Lord Jesus Christ is 
the true God. Translated fioni the Latin 
of Bishop Bull. To which will be pre¬ 
fixed, a Biographical Notice of Bishop 
Bull, dedicated to the Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon Wrangham. By the Rev. J. 
Rankin. 

EniMiiiHOH.— '* The Modern Alliens,” 
fy II “Modem Greek.” Now in the 
pre.ss, and soon to be published by Messrs 
Knight and Lacey. 

Speedily will Ite published, a Narrative 
of the Condition of the Maiiiifncliiriiig 
Population; and the Proccedi&gs of Go- 
vernnieiit which led to the Slate Trials in 
Scotland, for adiiiiiiistering Unlawful 
Oaths, and the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, III 1817, with a detailed Ac¬ 
count of the System of Espionage 
adopted at that period in Glu^w and 
its Neighbourhood. Abo, a Summary of 
similar Proceedings, in otlier Parts of tlie 
Country, to the Execution of Thisllewood 
and others, for High Treason, in IStiO. 
By Alex. B. Richmond. 

Mr. Borridge (the latest author on the 
Origin and Prevention of Dry Rot in Ships) 
bus another work in the press, describing 
a new Proci).''s for I'annitig Leather, in a 
qiiaiter of the usual time, without extra 
expense, cither with or without Oak 
Bark. 

Nrw Landlord’s Tales, in two 
volumes, will be among the earliest of 
the fartlicoming literary novelties. 

In the press, WolJamor ; “ freely 
translated from the English of WiiUer 
Scott,” translated from the German 
Sylvan Sketches, by the author of Flora 
Domestica. 8vo. 
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T(i I'rnncl'.Hpnry William Needham, of 
in tiji* ('oimtj- Ilf Middlt'sex, 
Ksij. loi' his iiiventiuiiol an i'iipro\eJ me' 
(hod of castniff .steel.—7lh October.—(» 
nioiitlw fur inrulmeiit. 

To Walter Foreitinn, E.sq.of Bath, in the 
CJoiiniy of Somerset, t'ummauder in our 
Ilojal Navy, for his invention of certain 
im|iruvenients ID the coii«tru{'lion of steam 
engines.- I.st October,—(J nu)uth.s, 

'fo Kieibiek Beiierke, of Deptford, in the 
t'uiiniy of Kent, v(‘rilii;ris mamiiueiiirer, 
and Daniel Towers Shears, and .lames 
Henry Sliear'., of Fleet Market, in (he 
City of London, coppersmiths, inconse¬ 
quence of n commimicntion from :t cer¬ 
tain foreigner lor oertain improveiiienis 
in the making, prepuniijr, or jirodiicing 
of spelter or zinc.- -Tth October.—0 
months. 

To Pierre Alegre.of Kerozde la Frontera, 
ill (heKingdomofSpainjengineer.iiow re- 
siiliug at Colet-plaee, (Jummeicial-road, 
in the Coiintj of Midillcse.\, for his inven¬ 
tion of an inijiroved ;ind mure economical 
niufliod of generating steam applicabie 
to .steam engines, and other ii.seful pur¬ 
pose—7ih October.—2 uiont!i&. 

To Ilumphrj .Tefl'rey.s, ol Park-street, 
in the City of Bristol, merchant, for his 
new invented improved flue or chimney 
for furnaces and other jinrpose.s — "i th 
October .—'i months. 

To Robcit Dickenson, of Park-.stieel, 
Soiithviaik, in the County of iliiri^, K.sq. 
for his new invented irnprovcuiciii or im- 
provmeiit.s in thu imiiiufactiire anil cou- 
strnction oi metal ea.sk.s or hurrel.s lor the 
convi'viince ol goods and produces, by .sea 
or oUierwhe.—7lli October —G months. 

To FraUci-sIlichnuin, of Great Pultney- 
street. Golden Square, in the Couniy of 
Middle.sex, carpenter, for Li.s invention of 
cerluin improvements in the coiisiructioii 
vf file escape.s, parts of which said im- 
piovements uiu likewise iipplicaltle to 
cilii'r purinises.—7thOcloher. —U months. 

To Stephen Wil.soii, of Sireaih.irii in 
the t-'ouuly of Suriy, tlsq. in coiiseipieiM e 
of cummunicalioiis made to him by tu- 


reigners residing abroad, for certttiti im- 
piovementb in machinery for making 
velvcl.s and other cut works.—7lh Oclo- 
bei'—4 months. 

To John Hum, of West Coker, in t'lc 
County of Somerset, vinegar marker, Ibr 
his new invented and improved proces.s 
for mannfactiiriiig vinegar.—7tL October. 

— 4 mouths. 

To Matthew Biish of West Ham, in the 
County of Essex, ciihco primer, for Ids 
invuiiiion ol rerlain improvements in 
machinery, or upparnius for prinling 
calicoes and olhitr fabrics.—7tli October. 

— 6 months. 

To Jtditi Shaw, of Milltown, in the 
Parhsli of Glossop, in the Coiitify of Derbj, 
laimcr, for his invention of ti.insverM; 
spritig slides for Irumiiets, troniboiics, 
French horns, Imgles, and every olliei 
micical insirumcnt of the like inilurc.-— 
“Ill October, -limonihs. 

To John Thomas Hodgson, of William- 
.stivel, in the parish of Lambeth, in the 
(’oiiriiy of Surrv', veterinarian, lor his 
itnentiuii ofceriaiii improvements in the 
cciistnictiun and maiuifactnix' of sIiihis or 
Mibsiitiiies lor shoes for hor-s-s and other 
rattle, and method of applying the samo 
to tile feet.~7th OetobiT,—0 months. 

To Pliilip Cliell, of Karl’s-rourt, Ken- 
.singlon, in the County of Middlesex, H-ij. 
for Lis mventc'l irnpruveineiiU. on machi¬ 
nery, for drawing, roving, and'piiimiig 
iliix, woof, waste .silk, or other fihroiis 
suhstaiices.—iJth October. - d rnoiuhs. 

To John George liodnier, of No. 50, 
0\rord-.slrt*ct, in Charlton-row, in the 
parish of Mancdiester, in the County of 
Lancaster, civil engmei'r, for his inven¬ 
tion and perfection of certain improve¬ 
ments in the niiirbinery for cleaning, 
carding, drawing, roving, and spinning 
of cotton and wool—J4tb October.-G 
mouths. 

To James Gum, of Hurt-street, Gro.s- 
vem>rSijuare,in the County tif Middlesex, 
couch-maker, tor his invention of cm-lum 
im|iruvemenLs on wheeled eurriuge.s.— 
14lh October.—G muuibs. 


COMMEUCLiL REPORT. 


Cohn-K\ciian' 6F,, Mark-lnne, London. 

Cli.se of tliw Market, Oet. 25. 

The WitifiAT trade was heavy at the 
close of last week, ini i liieie was Ibis 
morning a good .siijiidy fnmi E.'Sex, Kent, 
and Suffolk, lint the quality not generally 
dry in hand ; very superior .samples sold 
nt barely last month’s prices, but in¬ 
ferior descriptions mil) lie quoted is. to 2s. 
per qiuirter lower, and very dilficult to 
quit at that reduction. 

B.sniiKV lust week remained wiihoiit 


alteration from Monday ;—fine Malting 
'thus morning, has commanded good 
prices ; but secondary and inferior sorU 
are very dull sale, uud mu.st be noted 
che.ip,*r. 

M.vnr IS ahso heavy sale and lower. 

Oats were in good supply last week, 
but without any vuriiilion in price—the 
sales this morning are by no menus brisk, 
though no nIterulioD in prices can be 
noted from our lust. 

Beans, new and old, came te band 
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Ibis morning more plentifully; tbo^ 
qimlky of tile new, rioi very goafl—both^ 
sorts may be considered a tritle lower; 
inutiy remain over unsold. 

Maplb Peas are Is. per quarter dearer. 

White Peas fully maiiiiain last week’s 
quotation. 

Cotton. —The Cotton market bus in 
some mensurn recovered from tbe lute 
depression ; the purchases were nearly 
1.50t) bags ; the greater proportion 
Surat Cotton; the other sales were 
Itengals, Pernums, and u few Smyrna de- 
stH'iptiuns; the market looked niore firm, 
on account of the favourable reports from 
Liverpool, »fep. 

SiiOAR.—The Sugar market has been 
mon; steady this week than fur some time 
preiwdiiig; the purchases are more con¬ 
siderable, and rather higher prices have 
been obtained 

In Foreign Sugars very few piircliri.se$ 
are rp|Kirted. 

CoKKRK.—The public sales of ColTeo 
this week have gone off steadily; the 
British Plantation descriptions at rather 
higher ptices; the Foreign rather heavy, 
and a shade lower ; .St. Domingo .$8s and 
; Brazil .ills. (id. and STs.; Bavan- 
tuih .iSs. ard (iSs. (id. 

Hum, Bbandv, and ITollavds. —The 
iniiuiries after low Leewards amtimie 
runsideruble, and the, market isfiini, there 
is also a renewed demand for the finer 
de.sc,riplions of .Tamaiini Hum fur home 
cunsiiiiiptiuu. Brnndy is steady, and in 
rattier increasing deniuud ; Loused ds.bd. 


and as. Od. In Geneva there were no 
purchases reported. 

Ikdioo. —The sale at the India House, 
is expected to finish on Monday ; tbe 
prices generally are 31s. and fid. per lb. 
higiier; tbe whole is going oil'with much 
briskness. 

Silk,—T he Silk sale has closed at 
file India House ; generally the prices 
were HO to2S per cent higher than the last 
sale ; there has been great briskuess in 
the demand. 

Fhuit.—T he arrivals of now Malaga 
continue to he considerable, and the same 
anxiety is shown to force them off: on 
Wednesday there was a large parcel 
offered by public auction, also of now 
French Plums, Imperials, Prunes, Jordon 
and Shell Almonds, nnd Faro Figs; 
nearly the whole of which appeared to 
have been bought in. The chief demutul 
at present (which is rather limited) is for 
common fruit. 

Tallow.— There is little alteration in 
the prices of Tallow; the new may to¬ 
day be quoted 35s. 3d. nnd 35s. fid. Ac¬ 
counts from Petersburgb, stating exleiir 
sive purchases of T.tllow, supposed to bo 
for London, has damped the market; 
the nearest price of new Tallow this 
day 35 s, 

Tubpejitinb.— About 2000 barrels 
rough have been taken by the trade at 
Jits. Spirits are dull. 

nice.—The demand for rice coniinues; 
white Bengal 14s. and 15s. a Catolina 3U. 
nnd 34s. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, SEPT. 28,1821, to TUESDAY, OCT, 21, 1824, iNCLnsivR, 
Extruded from the London Gazette, 

N.U. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissionevs, Ilas/ngfiall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attovnies’ Names are in Parentheses. 

HANKIlUPTCrES SUPfiltSKDKD. 

Sainucl Twiiiiiluy, Astuii-roail, near liiriningli,iin, miller. 

DANKRUPTi*. 


Appleton, Nnifh,imptrii), hosier. (T.i>lor, 
.John-streel, Ui’illonl-iiiw. 

Arriin^plo, C. liulhn.i)- 

Sru< II, leather-uieiI liarit. D''au'horoe,Lofty, 
nint llieko, (tiiluiiiHn-slivi. I. 

liailili'ii, '1'. De.in-sfrcet, .Soli.i, eollee-house- 
keeper. (J.iy ami liyles, (Oiiy's-iiin-plaer. 

Bell, J. ManrliCstiT, ilealer in cotton twist. 
(Norris, .lohn-slm t, Bedfoiil-rnw. 

Riirar^-s, T, SitlinBlionriio, Keaf, iMiilier. 
(Nel.ori, Kssox-'ircct, Slianil. 

liiiigess, if. ami K., Maiil.slnne and Sidiiig- 
boiiinc, millers.(Nel'on, Kssex-st. Strand. 

’Byng, C. Aelon-Kreeii, hmik-ellrr. (Brookck, 
Npiir->lnv(, lieicealrv aijiiiisc. 

Conprr, B. W. Wrexham, l)eiil>ighi<hire, spi¬ 
rit iiicrchriut. (bong and Auftia,tlra)’»-.iin. 


CInjtnii, W. B. Mam-heater, baker and flour- 
dealer. (Adtington, Gregory, and Fanlkner, 
Hedl'inl-row. 

Davie«, S. Great Siirroy-street, Bl.iekfiiar’s- 
rr.eJ, dr.ilcr in driiKK and chciiiial. (Fielder 
and Bai'ilev, Hiike-Ktreot, Grosveiior-sqiiaie. 

I>iirr>in, J. Trafalgar-sqnnic, Sicpimy, liter- 
rhant. (Walker, Uankiii, and itichards, 
Itnsinxhiill-alirpl. 

Kd,^in!i:tuii, T. Wella-atrert, Oxford-slreet, 
coaeh-inaker. (B.irtlett nnd Beddoine, Ni- 
I'holas-Iane. 

Riiiaiis, J. Ivy-lnne, bookseller ami piiblixher. 
(Brough, Shoredileh. 

F.velcigh, F. ami S. Uiiion-street, Sonthwaik, 
hat-manufactureia. (CKibon, Mark-lane. 
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Ftirlem, M. Bl«hop-Wc»fmouth (Dlakl»ton, . 
SyinundN-inn. • 

Oooilpiiougli, C. Klect-atreet, linker. (Stevena, 
Nenr.inn. 

Hanaon, K. U. Bedford, boot ami ibtie-nuker. 
(Swaia, t’frvpne, Maplea, I’eamc, and Hunt, 
Fredenck’s-pldce, Old Jury. 

Helliii,!;, K. Bedford-street, Bcdfi>rd-row, Hol- 
born, painter, ((kdlier, Bindi, and JMar* 
r.liaiid, Carey-strvet, LiDColtt’a-inn-iielcU. 

Harrieon, JB. and M. Sheffield, paper-inniiiifac- 
turera. (Taylor, John-atieet, Ueilloid-row. 

Harris, W. Moiiinouth, giocer. (Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple. 

Hvalnp, J. Ipswich, gioccr. (Jones and 
Howard, Miiicinir-l.uie. 

Humphries, J. Weatbury, Wiltshire, wool- 
staplor. (Bgan and Watorinau, Kssex-streel, 
Strand. 

Hodgson, G. Liverpool, grocer. (Cheater, 
Staple-inn. 

Lotvman, J. G. Crawford-street, Marylebone, 
grocer. (Green and Asburst, Sainbruok- 
court, Basingtiall-gtrect. 

Loud, T.,& Burgess, T., Sittingbonrne, Kent, 
bankets. (Wildes, Lincoln’s-inn-Krld.s. 

Mobley, J. Oxford, butcher. (Miller, Ely- 
placc, Holborn. 

Maitindalc, B. jun. Gate-street, LincolnV-inn- 
ftelds. (Ford, Queen-street, Westminster. 

Metcalf, F. Friday-strcet, wholesale linen* 
draper. (James, Biickler.sbnry. 

Millard, J. Clieapsidc, Ilneii-druper. (Bailey, 
Addle-street, Aldcimanhury. 

Nunn, K. Qneon-street, Cheapside, ware- 
honsrinan. (Swam, Stevens, Maples, Pearse, 
and Hunt, Freilrrick's-place, Old Jury. 

Pearson, C. Gmsvenor-place, Southwark, 
grocer. (Draper, Watcotplace, Lambeth. 


Peckbam, H. C. Bnshy-row, Kent, paper- 
inimiifaciurcr. (Couitcon, Lothbiiry. 

Perkins, R. Poninalu, Munjrthusloyn, Mon¬ 
mouthshire, cnal-mercbaiit. (Platt, New 
Bos well-court, Lincoln 's-inn. 

Plant, C. Wharton, Cheshire, flour-dealer. 
(Hiislage, Norwich. 

Robson, G. BenwcH, Northumberland, com- 
mon-brewor. (Bell and Bioderick, Bow. 
chiirch-yiird, Cheapside. 

Sdllci,!'. .MancJiesier, and Pearson, W. Lon¬ 
don, merchants. (Wills, Watson, Bower, 
and Willis, Tokeiihouse-yai’d, Lothbur). 

Smith, J. and F. Clemeiit's-laiic, anil _S1. 
Switbin’s-Inne, vrinc-inerchniits. (Hewitt, 
Tokenhousc-y.itd, Loihburv. 

Stickncv, W. Wellon.yorUshire,linen-draper. 
(H. T. Shaw, Kly-place, Holborn. 

Stubbs, J. Had low-street, Burton-crcscent, 
wine-merchant. (Willett, Essex • atroef, 

strand. 

Thompson, M. Norfolk-«treet, Coinmercial- 
road, Middlesex, and Lougridge, R. Soiitb- 
Shields, paint and colour-inanufactiircTs. 
(Hodgson, Hatton-court,Threadneedle-iitrect. 

Vincent, G. St. Margaret’s-liill, Southwark, 
jcwetler. (Niblett, Cheapside. 

Walker, J. Iriauchester, corn-dealer. (Adling- 
ton, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Wainwrigut, J. Manchester, merchant 
(Walker, Lincoln’s-lnn-tields. 

Wilkins, J. Warminster, Wiltshire, corn 
factor. Helder, Clcinent's-iim. 

Worthington, W. J. Lower Thames street, 
wine and spirit-dealer. (CarIou,Iligh-street, 
Mary-hi-bonne. 

Waylctt, J. N. Fish-street bill and Crooked- 
lane, cordwainer. (Carier, Lord Miiyoi’s 
Couit-ofBce, Royal Exchange. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ashton, W. jun. Conton-nlace, East India- 
road, undci-writer, Oebiber 16. 

Ablutt, J. Biieklcrsbury and Manchester, Fus¬ 
tian and A^clveteen inanufactuivr, October 30. 

Atinore, C. Manchester, warehouse - man 
Ocluber 10. 

Drown, S. and T. H. Scott, St. Mary-Iiill, 
merchants, October ilS. 

Bnekinaster, J. and W. Old Bond-street, army- 
clolhiers, November a. 

Barbery, T. Woolston, Wnrwickabire,grazier, 
October 36. 

Bail, J. Poultry, ironmonger, Ocfolier 26. 

Bury,B„ J. Broadburst, and J.and J. Wilson, 
Yorkshire, manufacturers of fancy cloths, 
November 2. 

Bates, W, Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-manu. 
factuier, November 9. 

Beams, H. Soidsbip-lanc, Sydenham, Surrey, 
stock-broker, November 27. 

Boughton, A. Hungcrsfleld, grocer, Nov, 3. 

Brown, C. Dundee, merchant and ship-owner, 
October 10 . 

Burnett, A. Lisle-street,Westminster, cabinet¬ 
maker, Nov. 6 . 

Barrow, B. and T. Liverpool, corn-merchants, 
November 12 . 

Clark, W. H. md R. Clanente, High Holborn, 
Linen-draper, October SU. 

Cort, R. Cow cross-street, West Smithfleld, 
currier, Oetobei 30. 

Carter, S. Stratford, Essex, cbcoscinonger, 
October 30. 

Caraley, W. Edgbaston,Watwickshire, dealer, 
November 9, 

CuiBey, J. R Ipswich, maltster, Nov. 10. 

Crowfuer, W. Charlcs-sticet, Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital} coacb-niiiker, November 9. 

Chadwick, J. Holburn-bill, watch-maker. 

Denrman, H. Barnsley, and R. Dearman, 
Pinder, Oaks, Vorkshite, October 30. 

Dure, F. Berkeloy-sijuare, auclluneor, Oct 30 

Dyaon, B. Doncaster, dealer in corn, Nov i. 

Dalmaino, G. Chnudos-street, Covent-Garden, 
embroiderer, October 30. 

Dark, H. Bath, woollen-draper, November 3 . 


Denham, C. R. Fetter-lane, ironmonger, 
Octnlier 30. 

Dods, R. High-street, Southwark,linen-draper, 
N live in her 9. 

Elliot, T. and S. Haslnek, Nortbamptun, 
boot-mannfaetnrcrs, October 33. 

Eduby, T. Piitibvrlon, Duckiiighainsbiic, l.ieo- 
inerehants, Ocl ober 27. 

Elliott, T. and S. Ila.-lork, Nurtb.’iinpton, slioe- 
inanufneturers, November IS. 

Fieiich, J. Coventry ami Kdinbiirgb, nbaud- 
maiiufaeturer, Oetolier 2.1. 

Freethv, T. Acton, baker, October 23. 

Frost, T. Little Titchlliild-stTeet, coach-maker, 
October 23. 

Fox, S Mosbrough, Eehingtnn, Dcrbyshiic, 
scythe-maiiufnclurer, November ». 

Forlies, J. Oxforii-sireet,chyinisl,Oetober 23. 

Felton, R. Lawrence, Highbury House, liop- 
inerchant, November 6. 

Ftears, K. Birmingham, merchant, Nov. .0. 

F’ciinnan, W. New Bond-street, bookseller, 
November 6. 

Grimshaw, R. Goston, and J. Griiushaw, 
Manchester, merchants, November 3. 

Giceii, G. York-street, Covent Gardeu, draper, 
October 37. 

Grierson, A Dudley, Wore'estenhito, draper, 
November V. 

Orcig, W. City-to.ad, upholsterer, Nov. 9. 

Uumpbreys, H. and W. Lacou, Liverpool, 
iron-merchants, October 21. 

Hould, 8. Laytonstone, butcher, October 23. 

Hoult, L. Norwich, iron-founder, Nor. i. 

HiuUoo, T. Lower Pillerton, Warwickshire, 
weaver and farmer, November 3. 

Home, T. Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, mercer, 
NnvojuberS. 

Hickraan/S W. and D. Timothy, Leiccster- 
square, hosion, October 23. 

Johnson, B. Cherry Trees, Worcestersliite, 
farmer, October SO, , 

Johnson, B. Soinbom, Warwickshire, farmer, 
October 30. 

Laiighorn, H. and W. Braitsford, Uiirklns- 
bury, merchants} Oetober 30. 
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Liimneyi J. VokU"^ ikiillg, VorkBlilro, corn- 
faoior, November *. 

Tuiyooek, T, Arinuries,i1uiiiieller, Nov. 13. 

Middlebin, I. T. Slone, staflbnlghire, coaob* 
proprietor, Orlobcr a.'S. 

Mos;foril, H, Quadrant, Piccadilly, tailor, 
October 23. 

Neweam, W. Dnn<iter>couit, Mincing-lane, 
inercliant, October 30. 

Nnniieley, S. t'ransley, Nortbainpionabire, 
beait-joiiber, NoveiuMr 4. 

Nield, J. Midgehill, Saddlrwortli, Vorkabire, 
clothier, November 6. 

Niitman, j. West Drayton, Middlesex, vint¬ 
ner, October .so. 

O'Brien, J. Broiid-street-bnildings, merchant, 
October 30. 

Parker, J. L. and J. G. and T. Roberts, Birrbin- 
laiie, inerchaiils, October 19. 

Falyart, J. liundnn-alTecl, Feuchurch-street, 
merchants, October 90. 

Present, M. W. St. James's-walb, Cletken- 
well, table cover manufactiircr, October 29, 

Pullnin, R. Leeds, increliant, November 9. 

Palling, W. Old Sonthsea Ilonse, Broad-stieet, 
meichant, October so. 

Pratt, 11. diclior-strcet, Westminster, iron- 
fonndcr, November 9. 

Prichard, R. Uegent-cirens, Oxford-street, 
drcsMng-o.i'B mainilactiirer, October 3o. 

Paton, Felling-shore, Durham,ship-builder, 
November 16 . 

niis-ell, H. and R. Briicp, SI. Martin’s-lano. 

Rigbloii, J. Bristol, h.ilierdasber,Ort. 21. 

Ro'e, T. Regent-streol, Pall-mall, wine-mer¬ 
chant, Oclober 30. 

Bobi-itson, J. Old Broad-street, merchant, 
November 6. 

Rooker, K. and J. Walt, Prextnn, Manchester, 
eotlon-mannfactiircrs, November 9. 

Riiig, S. Bristol, glaxg and china seller, 
November 1 1 . 

Rickards, J. Ncwniarliel, innholder, Nov. 1C. 


Redmayne, J. Burton, Yorkshire, coal-dcnler. 

Bhepheaid, W. Boiwril-coiirt, Cnrey-strret, 
money-scrivcner, October 13. 

Salter, J. and J. S. Foster, Kingston, Surrey, 
brewers, October 23. 

Sideboitom, W. Stay ley-bridge, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners, October ib. 

Sidiord, G. B.ith, common carrier, October 29. 

Sloggett, J. jiiii. Rath, hosier, October tS- 

Sliepheard, W. Boswell-court, Carey-street, 
inoney-Bcrivcnor, Oetober 90. 

Slarie, T. Kiug-slrcet, Seven Dtals, stovc- 
gralo inanulacrnrer, November 2. 

Seaton, H. and J.J.K. and T. Foster, Ponte- 
li.ict, Yorkshiie, bankers, November 8. 

Smith, A. Lime-stieot Square, merchant, 
November 6. 

Sharpers, R. Davies-street, Berkeley-squaro, 
dealer in china, November 9. 

Tye, E. Sibton, Suirolk, farmer, October 28 . 

Taylor, H. Siduey-place, Comnercial-road, 
master-mariner, October 23. 

Taylor, J. Leominster,skinner, October 9r, 

Turner, 0. J. Winchester House, iiroad-street, 
Insiirance-broker, Oetober So, 

Taunton, W. D. Essex-street, Strand, money- 
scrivener, November 13. 

Troward, K. J. Oiiper’g-bridge, Biirrey, soap- 
mannfncUirer, October 30. 

Thompson, J. Birmingham, virtiialler, Nov. l. 

Thick, 0. Sbaftepbiiry, Dorsetsliirn, maltster, 
November ll. 

Treweiit, W. Pembroke, draper, Nuv. 6. 

Ubadell, C. Warminster, wiitsliire, linen- 
draper, October 90. 

W.adn, W. Uliiiicegterstreet, Quoen-sqiiare, 
carpenter, October 16. 

While, T. Brieklow, Warwickshire, innholder, 
flclolier 26 . 

Wliilington, H. Manchester, silk-inanbfac- 
turer, November 8. 

Young, J. and J. Thornteil, Bristol, woollen- 
drapers, October 29. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 


Oct. 2. The Indy of William nolland, Esq. at 
Felchain.of a son. 

4. The Indj ot the Rev. John West, Hunts- 
pill, Soincrselsliire, of a daughter. 

4. The l.idy of J. K. Fisher, Ksq. Smyrna, of a 
daiiglilcr. 

. 4 . 'I'he lady ot Mr. Serjeant Fean, at Cam- 
bi idge, of a d.uighter. 

6. Mis. Wliitchorst, Havering Bower, Essex, 
ot a son. 

T. The lady of William Prc.scolt, Esq. at 
Cl.iphnm.of agon. 

*, The l.idy of George Hurst, Esq. of Red 
Llon-sqMarc,of a daughter. 

9. Tiie billy ol Alderman G.urntt, of Kiiigs- 
tim, of a son. 

11. The lady of the Rev. Charles Spencer, at 
Wheatlleld, Oxnn, of a daughter. 

12 . ThcUdy of J. A. F. Simpkinson, Beiks, 
of a daughter. 

13 . The lady of Joaeph Kay, Esq. Royal Hos¬ 
pital, Greenwich, of a daughter. 

14. The lady of James Langdale, Esq, La- 
vender-hill, Surrey, of a daughter. 

18 . The ladv of the Hear Admiral Harvey, 
C. D. Walmer, KenL of a daughter. 

18 . The lady of E. H, Desvlgnee, Esq. Hnnter- 
street, Brungwick-gi|nare, of a danjghler. 

18 The lady of John Campbell, Esq. New 
street. Spring-gardens, of a son. 

18 . The lady of J.smeg Webster, Esq. West 
Ham, of a daughter. 

20 . The lady of John Lawwe, Esq. Camber- 
well, of it son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 1. Mr. W. Wo id. High-street, Borough, 
to Mi*s M. Ponder, eldest daughter of S. 
Ponder, Esq. Crown-row, Walworth. 


2 . J. Hairis, E-q. of Walworth, to Maria* 
second daughter of Thus. Edgley, Esq. of 
K-sex-wharf, Strand. 

4 . Abel He) ton, E«q. of Biriningbam, to Kll- 
zahcili, youngest daughter of 1'iinothy Cobb, 
Esq, Banbury. 

6. Cliarleg Smilb, E.sq. of Morton Abbey, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Thos. 
L.incastor, of Merton Abbey. 

8. VV'in. Luildiiiglon, Esq, of Verulam-batld- 
iiigs,to Frances Elizabeth, rlde.st daughter 
of E. Lee, Esq. of Verulam-buiMings. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. I. Dr. John Diivis, of Cl-sphaln. 

2 . Roliert Baxter, Esq. of Queen-sqviarc, 
Rluiimsbnty. 

2. Julm Brooks, Esn. of Chancery-lane, 

8. The Rev. Henry Patteson, Snflblh. 

r. Ebonezer Fielder, Kiq. purser to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s shill Tees, by falling overboard at New 
Zealand IlarlMuir, 

r. Rev. Tims. Roberts,of St. Peter’s, Comhill. 

6 . J.'iiiies Drumhead, Esq. collector of excise 
nt Mile End. 

11 . Rev. Btophen White, LL. D. Caster, 
Feterbormigh. 

15. Mr. S. VYhite, of the Consul Office, Bank 
of England. 

13. Margaict, the wife of H. Clarke, Esq. of 
Bentinck-street,Mani'buster-sqimre. 

16. Jane, widow of John Wing, Esq. Tlioni- 
ton Abbey, 

18 . Mix. S, Towle, of Newington-place, Ken- 
nlngton. 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


The Editor of the European Magazine has received the following letter from 
Mr. Westmacott, which he inserts, feeling, as he does, that if Mr.W. has any 
just cause of complaint the fault rests not with him. He shall first insert Mr. 
W.’s letter, and then make a few observaUons. 

Sir, —I am very sorry to have occasion to trouble you so often on a subject which 
I had hoped would long ere this have been submitted to public opinion, but I have my 
doubts or suspicions of the course you mean to purmsy and, allow me to add, I shall 
consider any thing leas than the complete publication of tbe r^lp I sent you for in* 
sertion ns most ur^air and ungentlmianly, a conduct, from what I have previously 
seen of you, I must suppose you incapable of. You will, I am sure, make some al¬ 
lowance for my feelings in this case. 1 have no tear of any reply to my statement 
your reviewer may think proper to make, although that is giving him a double advan* 
tage, but must protest against my matter being mijred up with his. —Your’s, (fee. 

.5, Clement’s Inn, Nov.2tt, 1824. C. M. Wbstmacott. 

In reply to this letter the Editor begs leave to inform Mr. Westmacott, that 
no literary character shall ever have to reproach him with illiberality, or with 
the weakness of yielding to any undue or unjust influence. If he has any 
weakness, it is an unbending, an uncompromising zeal in dispensing literary 
justice, without respect to peraons, or if he has any learning, it is to those who 
are as yet unknown to the literary world, but whose talents and genius de¬ 
serve the meed of public approbation, which can never be procur^ without 
public notoriety... But Mr. Westmacott will say, if these be the principles 
which govern tne conduct of the Editor of the European Magazine, why has 
he jnot given his article whole and entire without putting it into the hands of 
tlie gentleman to whom it was addressed, and suffering him to mix it up with 
his own commentaries? That this would be Mr. Westmacott’s reply, the 
Editor doubts not—that it is a just'one, he fully and implicitly admits; but he 
hopes that after relating the history of the transaction, Mr. W. will remain 
satisfied, that lib blame can attach to him. The simple history is this—when 
he received Mr. W.^s article, and perused it, he instantly determined to insert 
it, or give the gentleman to whom it was addressed, an opportunity of replying 
to it if he chose, in a future number. After perusing it, however, he gave it 
to a gentleman who is very intimately connected with the European Magazine, 
and who expressed a wish to peruse it. This gentleman, without consulting 
liim, put it into the hands ofMr. W.’s reviewer, who still retains it in his pos¬ 
session, and has refused to return it. The public will have little difficulty in 
determining whether he was justified in doing so or not, and therefore any ob¬ 
servations of the Editor on this, bead, must be perfectly unnecessary. The 
circumstance of retaining it, however, exonerates the editor from any blame 
that can attach to the omission of Mr. W.’s reply to his reviewer. The Editor 
consequently has only to justify the propriety of his inserting any matter 
mixed up with Mr. W.’s derence. To this he will satisfactorily reply in a fti- 
ture number: at present he can only say, that circumstances over which he has 
no controul, has occasioned its insertion, and that though these circumstances 
could not injure him in public opinion, w^e they made known, they might 
tend to injure others very serioliriy. '■ V , 

The length of our present editorial notice pfevent 9 us from inserting the 
** Notes to. Ali,” and the passage, which we have already ol^erved, has been 
omitted in the poem. We regret this circumstance, but we are sure that the 
author of Ali, well knoanne the high opinion which we entertain not only of 
All itself but of all his productions, will excuse die omission for the present 
month. 

Pollio—A. P. D.—Human Heart—^D.—Z. L. 1.—G.—are left at our Pub* 
lisher’s for their respective authors. 
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MEMOIK or MR. HAYBON 


Mr. Haydon was born at Ply- 
niouth. January 25, 1786. His father 
was a respectable bookseller in that, 
town, and of an ancient but decayed 
family. Tbe Ilaydons of Cadhay. . 
near Ottery St Mary, liyed for seve-' 
ral hundred years on their landed pro¬ 
perty in great honor respectability, 
until the lasit possessor of the estate, be¬ 
ing addicted.tdvhbrse-facing,'was ruin¬ 
ed, and his children pot but to different 
trades to, earn a' subsistence; 'One of 
these children was great grandfather to 
Mr. Haydon'. 

Mr. Hay don’s propensity to paint¬ 
ing was always so irresistible, that, 
after several obstructions had been 
thrown in his way, his father -per¬ 
mitted him to come to London, 
which he entered May, 1804, glowing 
with anticipations of future fame, and 
resolving (o distinguish himself in the 
department of history, a department 
which foreigners had decided to be too 
high an effort of mind for an Lnglish- 
nian. 

He devoted two years to dissection 
and drawipg, i^id painted his first 
picture, .1808^ which was exhibited 
1807, at Use Royal Academy, and 
bought, 1808, at the British Gallery 
by Thomas Hope. 

In 1808 he painted Dentatus for 
Lord Mulgrdve, and sent it in expres-s 
opposition lo the wtslies of his Ixjrd- 
ship to the Royal Academy in 1809; 


as he had always deteniiincd to support 
the Royal Academy, he begged Lord 
Mulgrave to let him have his will, 
which w'as granted ; and the manner 
in which‘he was served by the Royal 
Academy was just what Mr. Haydon 
deserved, for opposing the wishes of 
his employer, who desired to have let 
it first appear at the British Gallery. 

It was hung, by Fuseli's interfer¬ 
ence, in the great room, and after a 
day or two taken down, and put out 
in the dark anti-room. Its effect was 
then totally destroyed for the season, 
nor did it at all interest the public till 
the tollowing year, when it was sent 
to the British Gallery, hung at the 
head of the room, and gained the' 
great prize! 

In 1810 he put his name down for an 
associate, but was refused admittance. 

In 1812 lie exhibited Macbeth at 
the British Gallery, which was begun 
for Sir George Beaumont, on a lai^ 
whole length, a size specified by him¬ 
self ; after six months the size was ob- 
jectol to; to gratify employer he 
began it on a smitller wa^ but find¬ 
ing it impossible to do ii^ice to such 
a subject on a scafe less than life, 
he requested to finish it in the ori¬ 
ginal size, offering, if not satisfactory 
when done, to paint any other sub¬ 
ject on a smaller scale; the offer 
was accepted; the Macbeth finished 
and exhibited; Sir George declined it. 
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but offered Mr. llaydun ouc hundred 
guineas for the trouble he had had, 
or to paint him a smaller picture, the 
price to be settled by arbitration. 

Mr. Haydon declined, in return, 
both propositions. 

The sale of Macbeth was thus en> 
tircly destroyed, for no one of taste 
could buy what Sir George Beaumont 
thought fit to refuse. - -■ / 

At this critical moment, when, dl 
the artists were feeling symiiatHy'fot, 
Mr. Haydon, out came hia atiack oh 
tire Royal Academy, and his refuta* 
turn of Mr. Payne Kpi^t’s-theories 
against great works; .thus, at one 
blow, making enemies bf two impor¬ 
tant classes in the art, viz., the con* 
noisseurs and academicians. 

The sympathy of the artists was 
instantly turned to bitter invective, 
lor the irrefutability of his arguments • 
only increased the iiritability of his 
enemies. From that moment all was 
animosity, resentment, and passion. 
Mis picture was caricatured, and en¬ 
closed to him by the post j his name 
was never mentioned but with a sneer 
or a sarcasm. The British Gallery re* 
fused him the prize for Macbeth, and 
thus, at twenty-six years of age, he 
was deprived ot eiahthundred guineas; 
viz., five hutidred guineas ms price, 
and three hundred guineas the prize 
utrered for the best work. 

This blow at so early a period was 
the root of all his future embarrass¬ 
ments, for, when this happened, he 
was m the middle of “ Solomon,” 
and was now left to conclude it with¬ 
out one sixpence; since be had been 
under the jmin ot borrowing money to 
finish Macbeth, liis father having de¬ 
clined to aid him any longer. 

Unwilling at the first serious check 
to relinquish the fruit of eight years 
secluded study, or to render nugatory 
the advances of his father, he resolved 
not to yield, but to persevere, through 
wanU, obstructions, and anxieties. 
'He brought his “ Solomon" to a con¬ 
clusion ; it was exhibited at Sprihg 
Garden,; it sdid, and succeeded, mtd 
be was ^us once more elevated from 
the very depths of want, and c6n^, 
and obscitfi^, (for he had tiem quite 
deserted,') to tlie full blaze of victory 
and triamph! 

Such continual anxieties, of every 
description, impaired his health, and 
his imcxpected success was a pleasure 
nearly loo painfiil to be endured. The 


British Gallery voted him one hun¬ 
dred guineas; two directors were de¬ 
puted to buy it, and came just as it 
was sold. Mr. Haydon, accidentally 
calling in, found tiie room crowded. 
Sir Geoige Beaumont adyanced to 
him, saying, “Haydon, Fam asto¬ 
nished," and held out bis hand, it was 
taken with pleasure, and all was now 
qpngratulation. Even the academicians 
began to attribute his attack on them 
fp an ardor for the interests of the art, 
whi^ jt really was, and proffered »e- 
. conciliation with a sincerity that be 
ought to have 'met halt’ way. 

Mr. I^ydpn, in company vrilh Wil- • 
kie, to Baris, saw the Louvre in 
its glory,’ returned, and proceeded 
with “ Jerusalem." Having now lett 
oil’ writing, he was going on quietly 
and contentedly, for he had never 
written a line for three years on the 
ait, when suddenly appeared the fa¬ 
mous or infamous “ Catalogue Rai- 
sonn^.’’ In this catalogue Mr. Hay¬ 
don was sneered at. His passions were 
roused in an instant; he oHered his 
aid to the Editor of the “ Annals of 
Art,” he exerted his influence ip every 
quarter, and the “ Catalogue Raisonn^" 
was tairly and completely exposed. 

But why did he leave the raptur- 
ojs pleasures of painting, again to 
take up liis pen,? It was wrong, he 
should have treated the remarks with 
silent contempt. 

He was now embroiled more than 
ever j every/thing in that puiilication 
was placed to his account, though he 
never in his life wrotev or suggested a 
single criticism bn the works of apy 
modern or living painter whatever. 
Ambitious of forming a school of 
history, he instructed some young 
men in the principles of design; their 
drawings from the Cartoonsand the El¬ 
gin marbles, will long be remembered, 
and the prqudice that Englishmen 
could not draw, was destroyed, Jsut 
the animosity this excited in the art 
was truly singular: Mr. Haydpn was 
assailed for six months witti anony¬ 
mous letters of every description, 
sometimes liis name would be printed, 
and all sorts ot abominationasketched 
around it, sometimes they .wotdd be¬ 
gin “ You presumptuous fool I—do 
you ejepeqt to found a scAod of 
history f" At last, they were regularly 
burnt 

' He and his pupils were caricatured, 
and at the British Gallery, where they 
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drew the CMt6on», it was with the 
greatest difficulty they preserved their 
tem^r.from t^ repeated insults they 
received in every way. The ill will 
thus roused in the art, was unfortunate, 
and the severity of his rernarks on the 
Royal Academy kept it bitterly alive; 
but the Royai Academy had dohe 
nothing to induce the government to 
purchase the Elgin Marbles, and there 
was just ground for complaint, Mr, 
Haydon again became the antagonist. 
of Knight on this subject, in conse¬ 
quence of being excluded from the 
txiramitteeby his influence,-and hete he 
offended more than ever, the Class who 
where crowding about him, and had 
forgotten his former refutation. ' But 
could he do otherwise ? He had studied 
the Elgin Marbles the first of any 
other artist; he had gained whatever 
knowledge he had got from them; he 
saw a man of gieat influence denying 
their beauty; he was excluded from 
giving his opinion before the Coin- 
raitlee of the House of Commons by 
this gentleman’s.influence; he feared 
with every other artist the conse¬ 
quences ; and actuated by the purest 
public feeling, he sacrificed for ever 
his private interests, and refuted Mr. 
Knight's assertions without hope of 
defence. 

The eflect of this letter was great, 
but it hurt the pride of Mr. Knight’s 
friends, and it never has been and 
never will be forgiven^ A proposition 
at that moment was on the point of 
being laid before the Directors by one 
of high rank, to send Mr: Haydon to 
Italy at their expence; it was instantly 
dropped; and to shew that it is still 
remembered, just before hi^ ruin, in 
cbnversation with a patron, Mr. Hky- 
don said “ that letter, Sir, will never 
be pardoned." “ It never ought,’’ was 
his reply. “ Young men indeed giv¬ 
ing themselves airs!" And was^ it 
no atr, to kick the beautiful frieze of 
the Elgin Marblqs, which Mr. Knight 
did, and say with an air of insuffer¬ 
able importance—" They will do very 
well to sell la.old marble." Was it 
no ahr at Stafford’s table to tell 
Lord Elgin'' before twenty noblemen, 
that Lord Elgin had lost his trouble, 
for all the marble he had bought 
was executed in Adran's time f Thus 
stamping his censure befdre men who 
reverenced his opinion; and who 
from that moment doubt^ the excel* 
lence of these works! U required all 


the enthusiasm of the artists, and the 
public to stem the influence of Mr. 
Kni^t, blit they did do so;—and 
Mr.mydon contributed effectually ,tq 
help this; and this was unpardonable. 
Tlifi fact was, Mr. Knight, was enviqus 
of ILord Elgin’s having got so imppjr" 
tant a collection together, (o which 
his name would be for ever attached, 
Mr, Knight had the same viewa, hut 
Lord Elmn’s collection in importance 
took the lead. He could not bear this, 
.and depreciated their value in conse¬ 
quence. 

About this time Sir George gave him 
a fresh commission for two hundred 
guineas. Mr. Haydon offeredhimMac- 
betli for that sum. It was accepted, 
and Macbeth at last placed in his ci¬ 
lery. At some time after this period 
Mr. Haydon became affected with weak 
eyes, apd Sir George left a fifty pound 
note on his table. Had he originally 
■purchased Macbeth, be would have 
rendered Haydon not only indepen¬ 
dent of this charitable offering, but 
independent of the world, by pre¬ 
venting all the bitter consequences 
that resulted from his refusal to plaqe 
it in his gallery. Men of fortune sel¬ 
dom reflect that the destiny of for-% 
tuneless genius is frequently placed at 
their disposal; but we fear that this 
want of reflection arises more from 
indifierence than forgetfulness. 

At last " Jerusalem’’ was flnislied, 
brought out, and after one of the most 
splendid private days that ever graced 
the picture of an individual, laid be¬ 
fore the public, who rushed in crowds. 
The triumph was great, but not com¬ 
plete; for no triumph can be so if the 
picture be not bought. A subscription 
was attempted, but ruined by liipita. 
tion; and the great receiptil 4id little' 
more than help Mr. Haydon op. i He 
now appealed to the public in a letter, 
which had no other effect than to bring 
all his creditors on him; and, m a 
last resource, by the assistance of 
friends; he da^ed to Edipbuigh, which 
completely succeeded* > receptiop^ 
by artists, poets, and public, was- 
enthusiastic; and he wU remember as 
long as he lives the hearty, welcome 
and respect he received from the 
Scoteh. He returned, and brought 
out the " Agony in the Garden," which 
he exhibited with all his former 
works. Turt) hundred pounds was 
lost by this speculation, for the no* 
velty was over. 
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- Misfortane now leemed regulMly 
approaching} a large buin was raired 
on the “ Jerusalem,*’ the picture and its 
receipts in Dublin made over in 
the security, great expectations being 
formed from Dublin, but they failed, 
as every thing seemed to do at this 
moment, with which Mr. Haydon. 
connect^ himself. Eighty pt^ds 
were lost, which he bad to My; A- 
fresh attempt in Scotland failed too, 
and every post brought tidings of an 
approaching catastrophe. Jh spite of 
continual pressure of the heaviest na¬ 
ture, '• Lazarus’* was brought out; the 
receipts were great, but not equal to 
“Jerusalem;” and the party get ting irri¬ 
table who had advanced nine hundred 
pounds on tlie" Jerusalem,” that no re¬ 
turns had been made, insisted on pay¬ 
ment; promises were continually made 
by Mr. Haydon, still lightly trusting to 
the delusive smiles ot hope, but all his 
promises were imavoidably broken, as 
his hopes vanishefl. Some people got 
it into their heads that he had money, 
and law expenses hastened his ruin. 
Tnthe midst of all this harassing he 
contrived to advance another large 
work, “ The Crucifixion,” and got it fit 
to finish, and the Saturday before the 
execution that decided his fate, he 
passed the greater part of the night 
contemplating his composition, sur- 
roundra by his casts and bis diaiv- 
ings, and glowing with the delights 
of rapturous study! At this critical 
juncture, the person who had obtained 
these nine hundred pounds, lost five 
thousand pounds in Spanish bonds, 
and left himself five hundred pounds 
in debt to the party who bad ad¬ 
vanced, at his instigation, the first 
sum to Mr. Haydon. he had 
paffied his word fur a part of it, his 
own misfortunes rendered' him ap¬ 
prehensive, and to save himself, be 
advised an execution on the “ Laza¬ 
rus." Soch a step in a public exhi¬ 
bition was inetrievable; accidentally 
calling in to see bis picture, Mr. 
Haydon found an officer in possession, 
and returned home, distinctly foresee¬ 
ing no energy could avert the conse¬ 
quences of this blow. As be dined 
with his wife and child, he gazed on 
** The Crucifixion" he had just pre¬ 
pared, which would have been his 
best work,*in a-.sfale of expiring enthu- 
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siasiii, he hop^ his bitterest enMny 
may never know.* Execution follow¬ 
ing execution, property in his house to 
the amount ot three thousand pounds 
in value, was raid for six hundred 
pounds. His' “ Lazarus,” (the frame 
of which cost one hundr^ and eighty 
guineas) sold for three hundred and 
fiity, and the *• Jerusalem" (the frame 
of which cost one hundred guineas) 
was knocked down for two hundred 
and twenty. A collection of prints 
which had been tweniy years inform¬ 
ing, and were a very fine collection, 
were dispersed like injured paper; the 
finesji casts in Europe from nature, ail 
arranged' to illustrate the Elgin Mar¬ 
bles, and which Cauova said were the 
finest He ever saw, were sold for a few 
shillings; a Roman cast of the Apollo, 
which cost twenty-five pounds, wa» 
bought for five pounds; and twenty 
Marc Antony’s in one lot, for eighteen 
shillings! 

At this time Mr. Haydon had te- 
signed himself and was transfened 
to that liereditaiy palace of English 
Historical Painters—the Beach! 

His refutation of Mr. Knight, and 
his opposition to the Royal Academy, 
contributed to bis ruin. But be acted 
on no narrow or mean seitish princi¬ 
ple. He considered the Royal Aca¬ 
demy founded for historical purposes 
prinHpally. he considered from local 
accidents, a body of eminent portrait 
painters wieldea'its infloence to the 
injury of history, and that this body 
was inimical to young men, who de'« 
voted themselves to improve the pub¬ 
lic taste. Under this impression, he 
thought all compromise tor the sake 
of his own interests dishonourable, af¬ 
ter he bad once attacked them; but 
the question is, whettier in consider¬ 
ing a little more his own interests, 
he would not have benefitted hk de¬ 
partment : if the Royal Academy had 
hacked him, as it would, bad he be¬ 
come a member for its own credit, 
his success would have been more 
likely. 

After having proved the inefficacy 
of power to crush him, by th& success 
of Solomon, why was he'ntft content? 
Because it is the nature of such a mind 
never to be contented:—one effort 
must be followed by another which is 
’greater—one victory by anoftier which 


■ This picture was bought lor five inmnds, awl is now rolled up lu « li«y-lofi- 
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is more compile—one danger must', 
be exceeded, oy plunging into another 
which if Successfully pass^wili render 
the eclat of having passed the first, a - 
non-entity. Such a nature has these^ 
of ruin, “ even at its quickening.” 

So influenced he declined a connec¬ 
tion with men whom he considered 
vanquished; and so they were fn art, 
but not in influence, and this influ¬ 
ence they soon put in force with full ■ 
eflfect. Had Mr. Haydon possessed the 
same sound view of his situation inpras- 
perity which he had in adversity^ hia,'’ 
conclusion would have been different. 
But bis brain became dazzled, he con¬ 
ceived he could conquer impossibilities, ’ 
instead of meeting the advances of the 
Academicians, which were now made 
him in sincerity; he disdained the 
proffered respect, which had, been 
withheld in misfortune, and turning 
his back on all reconciliation, began 
another great work. 

Mr. Haydon placed too great a de¬ 
pendence on his own talents, of which 
he had the highest opinion; but he 
should have remembered the acknow¬ 
ledgment of talent is optional, and if 
men are wounded in their self-love, 
they will naturally deny the talent, 
which wounds it, however edntrary 
to their conviction. 

Painters and 'poets cannot force 
obedience, like conquerors with bay¬ 
onets and canlipn. Ab. Haydon vainly 
imagined the moment a truth was 
uttered all classes would hail it.— 
No man could blame another for 
painting as well as he can,^because 
the merit of a picture is a matter of 
.discussion; but a truth in writing is 
a fact, on which there can be no dis¬ 
pute ; and the party whom it con- 
ceros are always too irritable to for¬ 
give the writer. 

A painter had always better let his 
plans be realized by the silent unob¬ 
trusive talent of his works. To be 
able to write is a dangerous power for 
an artist. 


> As for as the public voice went he 
triumphed—but public approbation 
was not public support j and after the 
first burst of wonder was over, the 
public left him and his works to the 
protection of that class who were too 
angry to afford it. • . 

There can be no doubt that histo¬ 
rical painting has never been effec¬ 
tively patronized inEngland; and there 
isbutone way for doingsOfViz. the vote 
of the government. The govemmept 
must, ff they wi^ the arts to rise dn' 
England,' do as other governments 
have done, where art has flourished. 
Pictures must be voted yearly for the 
public offices and balls, ot subjects 
suitable to the character of each place; 
/and.when once such a system is 
established, and it will be, sooner or 
later, the genius of the country will 
tend in that dirdclion, and develope 
itself with vigour; but till that time 
arrives, men cannot be expected to 
qualify themselves for undertakings 
which have hitherto infallibly ruined 
all who have executed them, and they 
must and will continue to pursue that 
line of art, as Mr. Haydon is now do¬ 
ing, where there is a demand^ and- 
where there is a reward. 

Soon after his release from prison, 
Mr. Kearsey, of Lolhbury, the friend 
of his misfortunes, employed him’ to 
paint his family; directly after he 
got. a commission for St. Andrew's 
Hall, Norwich, to paint Robt Hawkes, 
Esq., and at this moment owes 
tranquillity and case to that line 
of painting which he once held 
in such contempt. He will nevor. 
undertake another historical work, 
unless employed to do so; for 
with history he has scarcely any 
other associations but bitterness, de¬ 
gradation, and sorrow*. Flashes of 
hope, brightening only to be obseqr- 
ed} anticipation of success, gener&t^ 
only to be aisappoiuted. The bit¬ 
terest pang iu his misfortunes was. 


* At the very moment of beginning the head of Lasnip” lie Wu arrested by a 
tradesman, with whom be bad dealt and paid for fifteen years. The ofiloer getting 
interested with the picture, told .‘him, be would take bis word, to cotne down in the 
evening, and he would leave bim to finish the head. The promise was given—the 
officer retired. Let the reader imagine the state of mind^uf the artist directly after 
such a scene! In disgust and agitation he took up bis palette, and began to dash 
about bis brush; by aeddeut he scrawled out an expression in the eyes, got in¬ 
terested, and finished the bead before three, dined, and then went down to the 
officer’s house! 

E. M. November^ 1824. 3 x 
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many sincere friendi vere in* 
volved by the suddenness of his ruin» 
whom he could not extricate in time. 

' '^TheFe can be no doubt his faults were 
great, and his greatest, was too ardent 
a feeling for the glory of his country. 
Perhaps his sutTerings have been an 
expiation ': at any fate he proved his 
sincerity, by persevering till he was 
ruined} and all mu^t acknowledge, 
had the Royal Academy been more 
historical, the patrons more spiritedi 
and the public more inpermted ip the'' 
art, the reward of nineteen years’-.de¬ 
votion to a noble pursuit, would very 
likely not have been.a gaol! 

Yet success or failqre gives such dif¬ 
ferent colour to conduct—that what in 
one instance is considered ru.sh; un¬ 
principled and senseless, is always in 
the other praised as. heroic, decided, 
and grand! 

The Editor of the “ Annals of the 
Fine Arts," who was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Hay don, informs us 
that he heard Haydon say, that the 
first thing he remembers relating to 
the aits, was the servants giving him a 
child's print lo keep him quiet, and 
such was its powerful effect, that from 
that moment’ to the present be has 
never ceased thinking of the art.” If 
there be any thing surprising in tliis 
circumstance, it is only that he should 
. think of it fn m that period until he 
began to. make it his profession, for 
every man thinks of bis own profession 
from the moment he engages in it 
until be abandons it, and we believe 
there are few instances in which peo¬ 
ple have ceased to think of it aiter- 
wards, except where the abandonment 
was caused by death; and whether 
either matter or spirit continue to 
think, and derive pleasure from dwell¬ 
ing on the reminiscences of temporal 
existence, is a question which we are 
«8 little able to decide by argument 
as the most uoargumentative of our 
readers. Faith only can supply the 
place of argument in all questions that 
regards fufurity. To attempt to prove 
■what revelation only can>;mpart, is 
proving that reason is hm mad be¬ 
cause it attempts to reason froin what 
it does not know. But*'•will it be 
.tnaiotained that this early propensity 
fbr' the art proves that Haydon bad 
■been born with a natural genius .for 
painting? If so, why has no poet 
ever evinced a genius for poetry at so 
(early am age; for Haydon could not 


be at this period mofe than three or 
four years of a^.' If we estimate 
human nature anght, we are of opi¬ 
nion that nature has never, and will 
never, give a child an original propen¬ 
sity from hia birth for a certain calling 
or profession, antecedent to the in¬ 
fluence which this profession exercises 
over him, and that if such an influence 
be pever exercised, or rather if the 
child never comes within the sphere of 
such an influence, we maintain that 
would never evince the least pro- 
'■(pensity for the profession, which could 
hot be the case if the propensity were 
born with him. A reason, however, 
may be assigned why a genius 
for painting may be earlier created 
and earlier perceived, than a genius for 
poetry; and the reason is, that paint¬ 
ing in the first instance addresses itself 
to the sensitive faculties, and afterwards 
to the mind, whereas poetry addresses 
itself in the first instance to the mind, 
and afterwards to Ihe senses. Tliat 
which addresses itself to the senses, 
however, will be sooner recognized 
than that which addresses itself to the 
mind, because the senses are born 
with us. 'Without them vital exist¬ 
ence ceases—but mind is of slow and 
imperceptible growth, and has no 
necessary connection with organic or 
sensitive life: it is a’something super- 
added to the sensitive or animal 
nature of man, mid denied to the 
brute, but man could exist and many 
do exist who have as little mind as 
the brute, that is who Jrave none at 
all- In the state of infancy there is 
no diflerence whatever between man 
and brutes—all are equally the erta-. 
tures of the senses—a child, it is true, 
differs io his physical propensities 
from every other animal, but so do 
all ‘species of animal; but they and the 
child,all agree in having no propensity 
of a mental character. As the senses 
then begin the career of their opera¬ 
tions long before inttlleet begins to 
dawn upon infant genius, it is obvious 
that every art that addresses itself in 
the first instance to the sensitive fa¬ 
culties as painting does, will earlier 
bring that sensitive faculty into .action 
which it delights, even wbeii art attains 
its, highest p^ection. Hence the eye is 
earlier caught and delighted with 
forms and colours, than the mind 
with perceptions, ideas and sentiments. 
That Mr. Haydon should therefore 
form so early au attachment for paint- 
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ing is not surprising, when wc trace 
the cause of this attachment to its pro* 
per source. His genius and talents 
have not been justly estimated by 
the public, as it was thought un¬ 
fashionable to patronize him from, 
his opposition to the academicians, 
who, it would seem, are desirous 
to put science in chains and re- 
stram^ its flight. They are entirely 
governed by sjystem, though sys¬ 
tem cannot travel farther than 
the mere mechanical and, sober- 
paced rules of art. Whatev^ can be 
done by system is not. worthy the 
umljition of genius: Whatever rises 
beyond system, and looks down upon 
the grovelling aims of mechanical 
genius—that genius which looks not 
beyond the rugged precincts to which 
it has been carriid by application and 
industry, can have no rules to direct 
its flight. All beyond this is the 
result of innate feelings if not of ideas, 
and feelings which nature has not 
communicated cannot be communi¬ 
cated by art or precept. These were the 
feelings or preceptors which led' Mr. 
ITaydon lo superiority. Unhappily his 
genius was exercised on subjects that 
were never patronised in the country of 
his birth, that country whose character 
he laboured to elevate, and place it on 
a proud level with those nations who 
ridicule the idea Of kn Englishman 
uttempting historical pointing. 

We regret to siiy that the prejudice 
entertained against England^ in this 
grander and sublimer sfiecies of the 
arf, is not without foundation. The 
apathy and want of public encourage¬ 
ment shewn to Mr. Haydon ■ proves 
the fact much clearer than we should 
wish lo see it proved. But we cannot 
help expressing what we feel, and if 
we did not feel as we do feci,' we 
sliould at once acknowledge that 
painting was a subject for which we 
had no taste, and on which conse¬ 
quently we could not, without pre- 
^mption, ofibr any opinion. But 
nothing will go down witli the En¬ 
glishman in the imitative arts, but'the 
picture or semblance of his own dear 
person. With the sulrlime in nature, 
in feeling, or in sentiment, he claims 
no alliance; he is no cifizen of the 
world. Give him his town comforta¬ 
ble home, his roast beef and ale, and 
some rude daubing of the contour of 
his phizz,and he has all be wishes for. 


Ilis ambition rises no higher. In the 
scale of nations he sicks no place r ih 
the scale of comfort and independence 
he wishes to appear prominent and 
conspicuous. Tlicre is a line in Ju¬ 
venal, tliat particularly applies to him, 
we had it once by heart, but the iden¬ 
tical words escape us at this moment:. 
the spirit of it, however, is, that your 
public estimation is determined by the 
'length of your purse; and to shew-, 
tliat he has a purse, he wishes to have 
' his likeness drawn at full length, un¬ 
less he happen to he a dandy, and 
then lie wishes to have a snug'minia¬ 
ture concealed within his thin waist¬ 
coat, which he can conveniently draw 
out at any moment. But we really 
fear that an indignation at the treat¬ 
ment which Mr. Haydon has received 
from his own countrymen, leads us to 
surcharge our picture of the English - 
character. But we know it is a cha¬ 
racter that requires to he roused, and 
when loused seldom falls short of any 
other nation. What then is to rouse 
them but the periodical press,and if this 
press slumbers over its duty, and stu- 
diesonly to accommodateio the natural 
character of John Bull, wo really fear 
that our influence in the literary and 
scientific world will not produce so glo¬ 
rious and proud an effect. Wc know 
what slow-paced; grovelling, calculat¬ 
ing beings most of our fieriodical editors 
are, and wc have little to hope from 
llie little of mercury with which na¬ 
ture has inspired them. '1 he English¬ 
man is in general dree from the vices 
of other- nafioil<, but he wants their 
virtues. Why not iudeavour to com¬ 
bine this exemption from vice with 
' the noble enthusiasrej and generous vir¬ 
tues of other nations. Indeed we hope 
that such a glorious lemlt is taking 
place. In a great proportion of those 
young writers who are at present com¬ 
mencing their literary career, we can 
easily trace the seeds of those generous 
sentiments with which we'should wish 
to See' the breast of every Englishman 
strongly emlnied. Weshdalda}:^ro3ch 
a little-nearer to the character, 
and perhaps.',the French' would gain 
by approaching a lillle nearer to us. 
If this were the case, Mr. Haydon 
would he as great an honor to his 
country at present, as he will be wlien 
posterity shaJl have lo regret that 
their ancestors should sun^ such 
splendid genius. 
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' To blush ttoseeu 

And waste its swwtness on desert 
air. 

In our observation, however, on the 
academicians, let us not supposed 
to insinuate that Uiere are hot among 
them artists of the brightest genius; 
but, unhappily, they are pblig^ to go 
with the tide, anda^t to be.iucapable 
of higher excellence than that which . 
they display in that line of art which 
alone can succeed in this country, 
while the British government, unlike 
every other government in Europe, 
refuses to lend its aid and patronage. 
Mr. Haydon himselt has at last been 
obliged to yield to this overwhelming 
tide, ■ a tide which in its impetuous 
current sweeps him along in its irre¬ 
sistible course, and prevents him and 
many of his countrymen, and we 
should also say of the sister isle, of 
rising triumphantly above the influ¬ 
ence of circumstances, and emulating 
if not transcending all the graces that 
ever gave fascination to the tender 
and delicate pencil of Titian, grandeur 
to the design, and enchantment to the 
colouring of Correggio, sublimity to 
the conceptions, and perfection to the 
symmetry of Angelo, and felicity to 
the genius, luxuriance to die imagi¬ 


nation, nature and expression to the 
attitudes, softness to the execution, 
and simplicity to the composition of 
the immortal Baphae}. But the en¬ 
thusiasm and ambition of the former 
days are gone by, and the few spirits 
of etherial mould that would elevate 
us above the dull sphere of animal ex- 
utence, a^id lead us into regions of 
a higher and sublimer world, a world 
in which we could feel the dignity of 
. which we aie capble the moment 
we spurn the thraldom of mere ani¬ 
mal existence, these spirits we say are 
neglected, because they are few in 
number, because they cannot bend 
like the Scotchman at the shrine of 
power, because men of inferior talents 
surpass them in number, and conse¬ 
quently in influence, and btcause 
finally they aim at objects too sublime 
for the conceptions, or too pathetic 
for the affections of their fellow beings. 
Hence it is that in all ages, transcen¬ 
dent genius has always proved one of 
tlie most dangerous gifts of nature ; 
and will always remain so while pre¬ 
judice and ignorance interrupt its 
course, the latter having always more 
industiy and assiduity in the prosecu¬ 
tion of their aims. 


ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF POPE. 


That the poetical character of- 
Pope should become a subject 
of controversy in an age wnen 
poetry has abandoned the classic 
fields in which she delighted to 
range of yore, and dallies only with 
the summer tribe of daisies and 
butterflies; an age in which the-spirit 
that roused die ^ieflain to armsji^ has 
subsided into the graceful compli¬ 
ment that gives a mistress cluurins, 
which nature has denied her, or into 
the pretty description of the pretty 
poet, who, unable to delineate -the 
bolder charms and sublimer scenes of 
nature,^, or to excite that eternal va- 
rietyof emotions, affections, passions, 
and sympathies, whieh such descrip- " 


tions are fitted to excite, finds no¬ 
thing in nature beautiful, but what 
resembles sdme charm in his dulci- 
nea; some charm, of which if she was 
destitute, would not in the poet’s eye 
exist in nature, because he would no 
longer recognize its attractions. The 
poetry of the present day is very 
pretty, but it has lost the sterling 
stamp of ori^nal nature. The fire 
that gleams in the warrior’s ^e, no 
loiter imparts its congenial influence 
to toe poet. He now writes for mo¬ 
ney;, he'writes to be read, not to 
sound the clang of arms, or give fear¬ 
ful intonation to the brazen trumpet 
of war. The spirit is fled—^poetry is 
now in its old age, which reverts back 
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to iti'origind in&ncv lind childish* 
ness, and loves to dwdl only on what 
u soft nod reposing, or whatever may 
yield a balm to its wearied and de* 
dining spirit We endeavour to com* 
fort each odier, like a group of old 
women, or a circle of religionists, by 
soothing words, and im^es that soften 
and mitigate the asperity of our cod* 
dition. But with the language of 
love, as with the langu^e of the hj^ 
roic muse, we clmm a very partial 
acquaintance. Instead of describing 
our feelings, and exciting in the object 
of our affections, a similar flame, we 
tell her vci'y prettily,' that her cheek 
is like the rose, which is telling her in 
other words, that her rose like-cheek 
has not enslaved ns in the soft tram* 
mels of love. If the cheek of a wo* 
man be really, and indeed like the rose, 
she knows it well, and it can be no 
compliment to tell her what does not 
in the least raise her in her own esti¬ 
mation. Accordingly she knows well 
that you speak the language of flat¬ 
tery and compliment, not of affection 
or love. But look on this rosy cheek 
with the eye of passion, and she 
understands your meaning, and is 
more pleased with the mdting lan¬ 
guage which it speaks, than if you 
compared her with all the lilies of 
the valley, and all the roses of Tempe. 
If it be tnen the look of passion, and 
the feeling which it indicates to reign 
within, that pieces' a - beautiful wo¬ 
man, surely, it is the description of 
these feelings, that will please her al¬ 
so ; not cold and hacknied compari¬ 
sons between her and the inanimate 
creation. Why then do we not speak 
in the true language of love because 
the spirit is .fled—the internal feeling 
is extinct; and where it is so, we can 
only fancy what is love, and conse- 
ouently write only in the language of 
fancy. The true lover delights to re¬ 
count the mental, not the physical 
qualities of his mistress. To praise 
we latter, is flattery; to prmse the 
former, is love. Hence her habits, 
her 'manners,. her propensities, her 
employments^ her foibles, her- weak¬ 
nesses and' her virtues become the 
subject of his muse. He relates 
every little circumstance in the his¬ 
tory of his life, and of hers that hare 
any relation to each other. It is only 
in the relation of these circumstances 
that the poet has an opportunity o^ 


introducing witfi propriety, a descrip¬ 
tion of external nature. Some so? 
lemn night piece, or morning scen^ 
some romantic vale, or delightful re¬ 
treat, rendered srili more enchant¬ 
ing by the witchery of love,, the 
vows that were made, and the si^hs 
that were breathed in it, would give 
a pensive but pleasing eftect to a sub¬ 
ject where all should be tenderly 
affecting, and soothingly melancholy. 
'How Closely has Pope observed the 
rules by which true love is governed 
in his .Eloisa to Abelard. Holv sel¬ 
dom, if "Over, do we hear huo qieak. 
of rosy cheeks and blue ^es. Eloiaa 
breathes only the sentiments-i)f her 
soul, the passions and agitated emo¬ 
tions to wnich she Is a prey; she seeks 
not to tdl her love that he is fair, 
that his cheeks are like the rose, 
and his hair like the raven; she 
knew that the greatest scoundrels 
were as well proportioned men, as 
women ever fell in love with. 

To fall in love with mere Exter¬ 
nal form, is impossible, because it 
is universally known that a woman 
can look upon the finest figure of 
a man, and a man behold the finest 
shape of female mould, without 
either falling in love with the (^er. 
If then it be not external form that 
creates love, how silly are the pre¬ 
tensions of the pretty petty little 
poet, who would seek to make his 
mistress convinced of tlie sincerity 
of his passion, by comparing her 
cheeks to a rose, her hair to a ra¬ 
ven, her lips to a ruby, bei>-but 
why continue the chain of compari¬ 
son farther ?—mere external form 
never excited love. The fair^t beau¬ 
ties have been despised by those who 
have fallen deeply in love with fe¬ 
males of a vei^ ordinary cast'of 
.countenance. But, between those 
they fell in love with' and themselves, 
there was a congeniality of feeling, no 
matter whether this feeling was good 
or bad—Pares cum ’peajibut facUe con- 
gregemtur. Birds of a feather flock 
together, ^he devil:himself would 
sooner asrociate with any of his own 
tribe, than with a saint or an angel. 
It is so in the commence of the wond; 
the good court the society of the 
good, the wicked of the wicked, the 
gay of the ga^, the serious^ of tb' 
aeriouB,'the wise of the wise, and 
the foolish of the foolish. Form, nr 
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ektehial beauty hat little effect upbn 
our propensities in this respect; a 

{ (ood man would hate a bad man, 
et him be ever so fair, and feel plea> 
sure in the society of a good man, 
let him decline ever so much from 
the line of beauty. The gay man 
can find little pleasure in the company 
of the serious man, be he as fair as 
Apollo; and the grave man shrinks 
instinctively from gaiety and pleasure. 
'Jlie external beauty of a fool has no 
charm in the eyes of a wise man, and 
a fool, is equally indifferent about 
form and mind. Those poets conse¬ 
quently who paint only the' external 
beau^ of man or woman, are poets 
only in name. 

They piunt only the shadow, not 
the substance; for though the ex- 
ternsd of man appears to be the sub¬ 
stance, it is the internal with which 
we are enamoured. The poets of 
the present day, however, paint the 
external of being only; they are, 
with few exceptions, mere butterfly 
poets—with them the finest affections 
of the soul are not equal to a tulip, 
the finest sympathies, yield in the 
scale of poetic consideration to a jes¬ 
samine. The sun-flower in Moore is 
more admired than the emotion or 
yearning affection which it is intend¬ 
ed to iuustrate; and yet, though this 
be the taste of the age, it is a taste 
forced upon it. Our poets can only 
deni in similies; they cannot describe 
emotions because they do not feel 
them. They arc men of business, 
they write by the sheet: and where 
interest is concerned, all the finer af¬ 
fections of our natiure are desti'oyed. 
All men who have eyes .can describe 
the external appearances of nature; 
olyects appear nearly the same to all 
men, but in modes of feeling the 
shades are infinite. Hence ail de¬ 


scriptive poets, who describe the same 
object, differ little from each -other; 
but in the description of feelings, 
emotions, passions, and sympathies, 
how widely do they .difibr. In vi¬ 
sion, it' is true, there is a vast differ¬ 
ence between 

The mole’s dim curtain nnd the lynx’s 
beam; 

but yet in*all the various degrees of 
ocumr acumen objects appear nearly 
the same to all, in colour and form. 
The only difference is, that the clearer 
the perception the more distinct is 
the colour, and the more determined 
the form: but how different are the 
emotions both in degree and charac¬ 
ter, which rite same circumstance and 
situation {iroduces in diflerent minds: 

MiUe species hominum et rerum diversa 
asm. 

It is then only in exploring the 
variety of minds, their various modes 
of action, the influences to which they 
are subject, the stimuli by which they 
are impelled, the sympathies by which 
they are attracted, the antipathies by 
which they are repelled, the charms 
of which they are enamoured, the vir¬ 
tues which they venerate, the vices 
which they abhor, the actions which 
they approve,.the exploits which they 
admire, the crimes which they detest, 
the weaknesses to which they incline, 
in a word, it is only in tracing and 
marking with a close and observing 
eye, all the windings and evolutions 
of human passion, that genius can 
display its real strength, not in poeti¬ 
cally describing the form of a tulip, 
or the colour of a rose,, that species 
of poetry which distinguishes the pre¬ 
sent romantic school of poetry from 
the classical school of Pope. 

Editoh. , . 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


The second number of the Euro¬ 
pean Review,’!, (it should be more 
properly entitled the European Maga¬ 
zine for the second number which is 
now before us contains 195 pastes, 49 
only of which are devoted to reviews) 
opens with an Essay. on Periodical 


Literature which is fraught with an 
ample display of learned ignomnee. 
We' say learned, because the writer, 
(the illustrious Mr. Walker, we sup¬ 
pose the grand, puissant, but not more 
puissant than egotistical generd lite¬ 
rary director of the European Re- 



view,) has emdcndf lead much. bo^ 

,knows nothing. H» ii; as’ we" 
'titink we have already said, “a 
pedant in expression,” and we Shalt 
now add that in original conception 
he is below contempt. What he bor¬ 
rows is almost, equally wretched, 
because it is generally something of 
the same vulgar pedantic stamp with 
his own, pares cum paribus facile 
congregantnr! he who is vulgar in 
bis habits can relish only what is 
vulgar. But to render our idea of 
learned ignorance more obvious to our 
readers, we shall comment a little on 
this article of the General Literary 
Director. After commenting at con¬ 
siderable length on the advantages 
arising from Magazines and Reviews, 
he turns round, and with the most; 
sapient gravity informs ,us, that, 
“ while the improvements in Uiese 
two departments of British Periodical 
Literature have lieen thus far advan¬ 
tageous, ‘ there is a point at which 
their advantage s stop.' 

In this luminous passage it is main¬ 
tained that there is a point at which 
the advantages of all descriptions of 
periodical works terminate, and hence 
is deduced the necessity of the Euro¬ 
pean Review, the advantages of which 
are boundles-s and beyond all present 
human calculation !!! It is the Euro¬ 
pean Review that is to fulfil the pre¬ 
diction of Madame de Stael, and bring 
human knowledge to perfection; for 
if there be no point at which its ad¬ 
vantages stop it must necessarily 
make us acquainted with, every thing. 
If then knowledge be power, every 
increase of knowledge must be an in¬ 
crease of power, and accordingly 
universal knowledge must be universal 
power, so that the European Review 
will make us all powerful and all wise. 
Wherein tlien w'ill the Deity be supe¬ 
rior to us, as these ^o attributes in¬ 
volve that of otr.nlprbence: to con¬ 
ceive an all powerful being without 
the attribute of ubiquity, is to conceive 
a being who can and who cannot do 
every thing, for he who cannot be in 
all places at the same time is ob¬ 
viously limited in his power. What 
glorious beings then we shall become 
when the European Review has 
brought our knowledge to that per¬ 
fection which M. de Stael prophecied 
in one of her intellectual reveries. 
We shall be all gods, and mount with 
aublime wing to the lofty mansions 


^ the divine abocle> But let us re¬ 
tract the expiesaioD—what need of 
mounting, wW we must be here and 
there in the same moment Then 
will arrive the happy pmod when not 
only two bodies, but millions bodies 
shall be in the same place, the 
same moment Then shall Mr. Walker, 
General Literary Director of the Euro¬ 
pean Review and his co-mates, Mr. 
Scott Mr. Varaigne,' S%n, Rwina, 
Kerr Bach, not only walk arm in arm 
in scientific and systematic, and.meta- 
physical and geometrical arrangement 
and more (^tailed Uterar^ plan, but 
they shall be all in the same plac^ at 
the same moment, and dis{^ve the 
axiom ^hitherto universally admitted, 
that two bodies cannot be in the < 
tame place at the same time. But 
what will become of the European 
Review when this revolution takes 
placq. No one will buy it, for when 
knowledge becomes perfect, there is 
no need of reviews. We cannot in¬ 
struct a man who knows every thing 
already. 

But to proceed with this chaos of 
thought, the result of Mr. Walker’s 
“ index learning,” which 

Holds the heel of science by the toil.” 

We are told that the Reviews and 
the Magazines “exclude each other’s 
excellence,” and that neither of them 
bp popular •ciews supply the place of 
the scientific journals which filled with 
details too trivial to illustrate tlieory, 
and too remote from practical appli¬ 
cation are read comparatively by 
few **• It is obvious that to give full 
force and effect to these journals, they 
should be general and systematic- in 
their plan, and should invite men of 
ability in Ml nations, to help in the 
Execution of it. 

In this passara it is mMntained that 
each periodiciu work should be so 
managed as to embrace all the excel¬ 
lencies of all other periodical works. 
This is a truly romantic and utopian 
litcrafy scheme. To be brief, if this 
plan' were adapted, it would lead to 
the ^titjictiou of lettersand of science. 
There is at present.avery useful little 
work, entitled “ The Mechanics’ Ma¬ 
gazine." This work is read. by thou¬ 
sands, who derive very important and 
instructive information Irom it, be¬ 
cause it treats only on subjects con¬ 
nected with the business of their life. 
It makes them better acquainted with 
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the {irinciples and areand of fliat pro*. 
feasiOTt of which the ^eater portion 
of them have only sti^ed just suffi- 
dent to pave their way through life. 
Surely Mr. Walker must admit that 
there is some advantage in the com* 
municatiun of such knowledge on the 
one side, and the attainment of it on 
the other. But yet if Mr. Walker 
docs not know, the simplest mechanic 
knows well that if this useful maga¬ 
zine were enriched with the whole cir¬ 
cle of the sciences as laid down by 
himself, they would be totally deprived 
of all the knowledge which they at 
present derive from the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, simply because it could 
treat so little on the subject of me¬ 
chanics, and should run out to such 
length in embracing all otlier subjects, 
that the expense of the work would 
in the first instance be beyond their 
means, and in the second the flimsy 
knowledge which they could derive 
from the scanty portion devoted to 
tlieir favorite subject, would not be 
worth seeking after if they could pro¬ 
cure it for uuthing. To attempt then 
to embrace the whole range of the 
arts, sciences, and literature in a perio¬ 
dical work, is to attempt the utter de¬ 
struction of knowledge. Every pe¬ 
riodical work should have only one 
class of society in view, and write for 
that only. Besides, if periodical 
works were to be conducted on Mr. 
Walker’s plan, (a plan which en pas- 
sant he is unable to accomplish, as 
to fly with the Grmeulm Ksuriens 
into heaven) there would be no end 
to the multiplication, and consequent¬ 
ly to the expense of books, as we 
should have in the Edinburgh, Quar¬ 
terly, and Monthly Reviews, in the 
Monthly^ Edinburgh, London, Gen¬ 
tleman's, and all other Magazines, at 
the foot of which we beg leave to 
place the European, hoping that they 
who humble themselves shall be ex¬ 
alted, as we should have, we say, the 
same subjects discussed over and over: 
—a treatise on geometry in each, a 
treatise on algebra in each, a treatise 
on fluxions in each, a treatise on 
poetry in each, a treatise on astro¬ 
nomy, on astrology, on farming, on 
sleep, on aniipal life, on sickness, on 
h^tb, on optics, on blindness, on 
light, on darkness, on mechanics, on 
hydraulics, on hydrostatics, on matter, 
spate, motion, extension, divisibility, 
elements, beings organs, wants, signs. 


aodeties, cotontries, earth, planetary 
system, and every other system except 
Mr. Walker’s system in eacL What 
a glorious cunfusion-Tthe literary 
world turned into a mental chaos. 
To seek for information upon any 
subject, if Mr. Walker's plan were 
adopted, would be. looking for a 
needle in a bundle of straw. He then 
who would impart real instruction, 
must confine himself rigidly and scru- 
pulotffily to one object. I'd attempt 
too much, is too fail in every thing. 
A jack of all trades is good for no¬ 
thing, and so is every man who at¬ 
tempts an acquaintance with the 
whole range of the arts, sciences, and 
universal literature. This we arc 
aware is acknowledging that we are 
not ourselves acquainted with them, 
and we very humbly acknowledge 
that we are notwe can make nei¬ 
ther smoothing irons, nor curling 
irons, neither wigs nor jockey boots, 
neither flutes,violins, clarionets, Scotch 
bag pipes, or union pipes, or musical 
instruments of any description. We 
cannot claim the honor of being even 
quack physicians or mountebanks, but 
what little we do know, we have 
made it our study to know it well, 
and whoever does not follow our prac¬ 
tice, and leave Mr. Walker to faint in 
ecstatic raptures over the vast and in¬ 
finite plan which he has adopted, not 
formed, for it seems to have come to 
him by intuition; will find that he 
has bestowed much toil and labour 
to no purpose whatever. Little, how¬ 
ever, as we know of universal science, 
we fear not to tell -Mr. Walker that 
we know more than he does, and that 
we can point out a thousand errors in 
his ^bled work of universal science, 
for one that he can point out in us. 
So much for a universal scholar! 
Neither the Reviews nor theMagazincs, 
he says, “ by pppular views, supplies 
the place of the scientific journals, 
((lucre, are there my journals of a 
scientific character,) which filled with 
details too trivial to illustrate tluxiry, 
and too remote from practical appli¬ 
cation are read comparatively by few.’* 
Now what is meant by “ popular 
views,” is surely incomprehensible. 
How can a view be popular which is 
never supplied, which has never ap- 
peared; or how can the General Lite¬ 
rary Director tell whetlier it would be 
popular or not, if it had appeared. 
But attend to the continued strain of 
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abwrdity—neither the Reviews nor \ few reviews^ and so it closes its 
the Magazines we are told, supply the pages. We ^ye as mmy reviews, 

place of the scientific journals by but here we do not stop, though we are 

popiilar v)o«N. If this convej any so fai as systematic and geneial as he 

meaning, it is oovious thdt the sc en- is, that we” arc more j, eni ml howeser 

lific jOjrndls lU char I terizcd bv po- will appeir honi oui (ritKjneson the 

pular VIP IS, and yttwc are toil in fmr nts, the Ihntits polit’cal 

the CO n of tlic Miysanu s n- and liisoiicai viewof publu* afFdirs 

ten^c, that them veiv scientific ^ . 11 - our litcniy intelligence, comraefcitJ 

nah are “failed with dctiiK too t.Mdl icpoits and eveiy thing that Hoards 

to illustrate theoty, and too lonrote the liteiaty and political events ot the 

from piac tioal appliLatiOii,” whence day. So much then as to the advan- 

Mr. y\ alkcr concludes that they “ aie tages w« have ovei this liteiary quack 

read compaiativcly by tew.’ To be in extent of design and execution- 

read by lew then, is what Mr. Walker To conclude oui pie'-cnt view of this 

calls ]iopulai ity—but if these ;our»aU egotistical presuraer to universal know- 

are so tiivial, and remote from ptac- ledge, we shall merely observe that 

tical application, what need is tticre th'^rcispot in England a work more 

ot supplying then place? Is not this pregnant with bal taste, false sentl* 

supply enircasiiig the cvih and add- ment^ coxcombry of expression, im- 

iDg one nuivanre to another. Mr. purity ot sty le, affectation of manner, 

Walku asscits that no periodic vl work dish^ up with eternal gallicisms than 

of theday 18 “gcncial diid syslcnntic tlie European Review. Whoever 

in Its pi m,’ but wherein is nis review would lorm a correct idea of pedantry 

more general, ot mote systematic than in style, should read one nunihei of 

any otliei •* The numbei belore us it- to read a second might be dan- 

commcuces with oiiginal paoeis on geious, loi bad models insensibly cor- 

vaiious subjects—so do we»so docs the luptonrstvle, and give dl^co^d, labour, 

■New Monthly—so do all the popular and perplexity to out sentiments. 

Magazines ot the day. It then gives Editor. 


THE JOY OF GRIEF. 

SwEfcT are the tears which soothe the troubled mmd, 
Dt scendhig as the kindly dews of heaven, 

When hushd the tempest, sunk the sloimy wind, 
llio earth receives the cooluig blessing given. 

There is a melancholy charm m grief, 

When bitterness is past fiom lium in woe; 

Fullness ot soirow yields the heart relief, 

And peace infuses in the teardiop’s flow. 

There is a holy softness on the mind. 

When anguish first subsiding sinks to calm; 

And hope returning to tlie soul resigned. 

Presents to every grief her potent balm. 

Oh! never yet did fortune's brigliter day. 

Present an hour so sadly sweet as this, 

When pensiveness dissolves the soul away, 

And melancholy grants the mournei bliss. 

A. S 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S DAr. 


“ 0 land uf m; birth! yet tiball pence be thy p(^tioR. 
And (by white mils in commerce again be unl'urlt^ 
And still shaltthou stand lovely rock ontbeoceoii. 
The anchor of Europe and hope uf the world.” 

Lake.. , 


The day on which the Lord Mayor 
of London is inaugurated, and as¬ 
sumes the duties of his important of¬ 
fice, is accompanied by that proces¬ 
sion and cavalcade whicli is vulgarly 
^called the Lord M.vyot’s Show, as if 
his LordMiip was the exhibitor of the 
'^ild heatteses, (to use the cockney 
pronunciation,) or as if he was the 
.lip lop showman of the cityj the 
streets are crouJtd with spectators 
fronxthu Mansion Ifouse to Westmin- 
sfer; fair belies adorn the windows; 
numerous constables arc sworn in 
to pnaerve tlie peace, in spite of 
which many pockets are picked, wo¬ 
men and children meet with accidents 
fsoin the libcrlt/ of the.press, (of the 
crowd be it understood) dames drop 
their garters,,and bumpkins lose their 
watches and money; guns are fired, 
and merry bells ring; the pomp and 
pageantry of the morning passelh 
away when the Lord Mayor and other 
cip« authorities repair to more solid 
enjoyments; the glass goes briskly 
round, and he who fills tlie civic chair 
wakes from his golden dream next 
morning, and, from being a petty 
king of the city, turns his mind to his 
grocery, linen-drapery, wholesale sta¬ 
tionery, or to some other modish and 
cicdilahle means of acquiring a for¬ 
tune;—tliis were all the triumphal 
appearance of the procession, togcliier 
with gorgeous (and perlnps goryiag) 
banquet would be of litile avail, it 
would amuse master Jacky and Miss 
Maria, asloupd Giles JqlttT from the 
Couulry, excite the admiration of fo¬ 
reigners, and favour Ihe^designs of the 
members of the catch-clud, who aim 
not at the notes oi the gamut, but 
at those of the Bank of Kngland; the 
men in brass and in steel armour, the 
bearers of banners and of trumpets, 
the javelin arid sword-bearers, who 
id^as if they. were. 

Caparison’d,'4elted for warrior deed,” 


would only afford amusement to the 

a le, like the mountebanks and 
ters at a fair; but there is national 
importance attachtd to this ceremony, 
as useful as imprtssive, and of such a 
nature as mast be dear to a true 
Briton; imposing and edifying to 
neighbouring nations, this is no 
otb* tlian the emblems of our liberty 
and the triumph of our commerce, 
evinced by the splendour of the in- 
augurativc ceremony, by the cosily 
trappings of those who enjoy the civic 
honors of the year, and by the full 
exhibition Of the magnitude of the civil 
Ijowcr; nor are tiiese the only objects 
of a national utility and pride of the 
day, the procession is emblemati¬ 
cal of the prosperity of the .country, 
arising from commerce and trade, 
whilst theaquatic part of it is admirably 
calculated to demonstrate its prepon¬ 
derance on the briny ocean, and tells 
us that, whilst we import all the riches 
of the world, our bold tars protect our 
political pre-eminence, and give safe- 
ty to that trade, which is the step-lad¬ 
der to richer, to honours, titles, and 
power, and prove to all surrounding 
nations, that 

BrUa'nnia rules the waves.” 

When the morning’s exhibition is 
over, we see, at the convivial board, 
the very first characters of the British 
empire assistingat the festivity, princes 
of the blood rayal, ministers of state, 
peers of the realm, together with other 
distinguished public characters; and, 
kt the same time^ the foreign ambassa¬ 
dors are invited to partake of the civic 
f(^st, in order to preserve our relations 
of sanity with the crowns and cabinets 
which they represent, and to keep up 
the name of old English hospitality. 
The banquet is always becomingly 
splendid, and furnishes all the delica¬ 
cies of the season. In the olden time 
the tables groaned under the weight 
of stomach-ware; indigestions, and 
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head aches were manufactured for the 
good of doctor, apothecary, chemist 
and druggist,, and pockets swelled out,^ 
to an enormous volume, with prints,' 
confectionaiy, &c. &c. to be carried 
home to spouses.aud spoiled children, 
to the aldermany favourite, and to the 
common council man’s housekeeper or 
haud-maid. An increased degree of ele¬ 
gance has now succeeded to this state: 
of things, the juice of l-'ranco and 
Spain takes the lead of Madeira and 
stout black strap, the ornamental 
blinds, closely, with the useful, the cas- 
tronoraic art, pampers those appetites 
which rejected in former years, the 
trivialities of French cookery, and 
were less accustomed to oriental and 
occidental luxuries, Iho pouching sys¬ 
tem is going out of vuguo, and only 
a few piue-apples apd light articles 
are_insinuated into the ]jocket, to pur¬ 
chase a smile from a pretty girl, or to ' 
negociate peace with a jealous or scold¬ 
ing wife. Thus docs icfini msat travel 
rapidly eastward, and display itself 
in the dinners, equipages, manners, ' 
and mode of living or the worthy 
citizens of the metropolis of the justly- 
famed water-queen, the Island of the 
Ocean. Citizens in shabby coats, or 
in suits of dittos, are scarcely ever to 
be seen, save only, and only except our 
frieudu Ezekiel Stiffs Nathaniel Steady, 
and Benjamin Broadbrim. A sheriff 
keeps his pack of hounds, and Mrs. 
Alderman Hyson gives, her “ con¬ 
versaziones” and “ at homes}” this i'> 
the ne plus ultra of elegance. It is 
true that the novelty of the Lord 
Mayor’sShow goes off with the school- 
age of people of high fashion, who see 
it and Saddler’s Wells, together with 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower, 
but once in their life} it is also true 
that there are aristoemtical coxcombs 
who turn up their nose at a city 
feast, and set down all its appendages 
as lumber only fit for cocknies and 
rustics to gape at, together with Gog 
and Magog, and the bell-thumping 
figures of St. Duusfan’s church, but 
they thereby only betray their igno¬ 
rance, and forget what many of their 
noble ancestors were, namely, the roots 
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of trade, from which all the proud 
branches of their family-tree have 
sprung up into affiuence and conse¬ 
quence; let them look back to. God¬ 
frey such a one, silveismith and knight; 
to Roger so and so, cib'^en and wool- 
stapler; to a third, knighted during 
hismayorality, and retiring from trade, 
years alterwards, with an iminense 
proparty; let them recollect that orte 
of our dukes w\=s manufactured from 
■wool, another peer rose from linen; 
a third was hamtaered out fiom bars, 
of gold; a fourth sprung up'(and that 
lately) in the mui-age, that tliree 
staplers’ combs form the arras of on®! 

, and other implements of trade fill the ' 
escutcheon of mu'thcr; that the road to 
riches has been tlirough wholesale and 
retail articles, tlirnugii mines, quarries, 
foundries, and bales of goods, indigo, 
cothm, niajt, hops, coffee, spices, and 
the like, added to speculations abroad 
and at home, which have purchased 
importance, sent sons to'parliament, 
■and looked up to the peerage; there 
can be nothing more rc'ipeCtable than 
the virtuous thriving citizen, attaining 
all the civic employments in rotation, 
faithfully discharging all his duties, 
and, from mayor, becoming knight, 
or baiouet, acquiring territorisd pro¬ 
perty, or city interest enough to have 
Ins eldest son represent the capita], or 
a borough, and thus laying the key¬ 
stone of a noble superstructure. What,- 
pver be the opinion which the lofty, 
lew profess, we fondly Iii>pe that the 
many lovers of home and freedom will 
join with us; we venerate‘our old no¬ 
bility, whose ancestors were famed 
for deeds of arms, but we shall always 
stick close to John of London, hoping 
to see bira in due time Sir John, and 
his po^terity come to Ije *• my Lords 
and Gentlemen^' provided always 
that they rise by their merit, which is 
not doubted by their staunch friend- 
and broUier Londoner, 

Gives. 

, P. S. We would recommend, in the 
next procession, two mounted men. 
in old costume, bearing fasces and 
axes, like the Romans, instead of two 
little sturdy fatriers of light-horse. 
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E&SAY II. 


ON THE CAUSES WHICH (HIVE 

Ws have often thought that the 
caus|^ which give reputation to au> 
diors, whether they be writel^ of prose 
or poetry, may be clearly explained. 
That ephemeral celelirity, as well as 
that more permanent and extensive 
reputation, which descends to pos¬ 
terity, and maintains , itself fur ages 
undiminisiied, and both founded on 
some natural feeling of the. human 
mind, which operating by unerring 
laws produces in us momentary en- 
riiusiasm, or lasting approbation. The 
' existence of a few years in this world, 
and a very moderate acquaintance 
with men and books, are sufficient to 
shew, that universal enthusiasm to¬ 
wards a living author, is no security 
for lasting reputation, and that few 
authors drop so fast into total oblivion 
and neglect, as those whom every 
tongue has praised while living. While 
on Uie contrary, many great authors, 
and among these are the greatest, 
have received from their cotempo- 
raries, little or no praise, but whose 
works nevertlieless have after their 
deaths come slowly and secuiely into 
notice, and so enrooted themselves 
in the good opinion of mankind, that 
age has neither impaired, nor fashion 
aftered the taste for them. To cx- ' 
plain the causes of these things, sh'all 
be the business of this essay. ^ ^ 

We shall set out with a position 
which we believe to be true, “ That 
all works of literature, which, have 
attained any permanent reputation, 
are founded on one of these two 
principles, * usefulness to the best in¬ 
terests of mankind,* or ‘ a just repre¬ 
sentation of nature, which gives us 
pleasure in the perusal, and excites 
agreeable sensations in our minds by 
striking some chor'd in unison with 
itvhich. the feelings of our nature 
respond.* If a work be iperely use* 
fill' and not entertaining, it will arrive" 
at celebrity among a certain class of 
mankind, and1)e considered by them . 
with just and great admir.'ition, al- . 
thou|^ H may-be neglected by the 
rest of society.Such for instance are 
the works o^^ippocratas, Celsus, 
Galen, and otbo^^n the practice of 
mecUcine. The Pandects of Justinian, 


IMMORTALITY TO AUTHORS. 

the works of Grotius, Littleton, 
Coke, and others in Law. Euclid, 
and Euler in mathematics. Newton, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Kepler, and 
Herscliel, in natural philosophyJkris-' 
totle, Eustathius, as critics. Plato, 
Harrington, More, in the formation of 
governments. Lavoirieur, Fourcroy, 
in chemistry. Hesycimis, Suidas, Ste¬ 
vens, as lexicographers. And vast 
mimbera of other authors in the more 
partial and abstruse sciences. Authors 
of this description belong exclusively 
to the useful class, and are not des¬ 
tined to become the chit-chat of 
every fire side, hut to be admired by 
a distinct order of society, who de¬ 
rive advantage from their labours, and 
are impelled to have recourse to them 
more from those. advantages than 
from pleasurdldc sensations. 

There are other works which are 
both useful in their purposes, and 
highly agreeable in the perusal, and 
when this happens to be the case, 
they attain to a more general approba¬ 
tion, and if they be wrought upon just 
principles, are sure to maintain a 
pei'manent and extensive reputation. 
Such for instance are the higher spe¬ 
cies of poetical works, as those of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton; historical 
productions as those of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, Tacitus, Livy, 
Sallust, Hume, Gibbon. The speeches 
of orators such as those of Demos¬ 
thenes, Cicero, Isocrates, JBschines, 
Chatham and others, which not only' 
contain the best precepts, and ever 
uttered for the mpst part with the in¬ 
tention of serving states and Indi¬ 
viduals, but are bignly’agreeable to the 
mind and ear, from the beauty of the 
sentiments and the harmbny and ele- * 
gance of the language ; and also con¬ 
tain many valuable facts relating to 
history. To this class also may be ' 
added the dramatic pieces of the an¬ 
cient and modern world, which lay 
before our eyes, the success of virtue, 
and the defeat of vice ; which abound 
in sentiments ' that < delight, and 
opinions that improvewhich laugh 
at the ibibles and inconsistencies of 
mankind. Nor does it seem proper 
to exclude from this class the nigner 
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species of novels, which have the 
same views as dramatic pieces, and 
differ only in arrangement, and in the 
custom of representing personages of 
a less exalted nature. Both deriving 
their. characters from nature, and 
representing those characters under 
the influence of some passion, which 
leads to a terininatiun fortunate or 
unfortunate. 

To these two classes of authors, 
may be added a third, which includes 
the works that are merely enter¬ 
taining, and in the writing of which, 
utility was not a matter to which the 
authors directed their attention. To 
this class will belong the immense 
catalogue of novels, which cover the 
shelves of circulating libraries; pieces 
of poetry which represent or ridicule 
the prevailing customs and manners of 
the day; political tracts upon events 
which soon pass away and are for¬ 
gotten ; works combined, selected, or 
compiled from others which have 
gone before; reviews, criticisms, small 
dramatic performances, which are 
taken from, the popular works of the 
day, or written to be merely the 
vehicles of music : newspapers, the 
greatest part of biographical works, 
when the person described, has not 
rendered himself illustrious by the 
transaction of any important matter 
in which the concerns of empires are 
involved, and a great variety of other 
works which will suggest themselves 
to the reader's imagination. 

We have therefore divided the, 
works of authors into three classes, 
which we designate first, the mei’ely 
useful; second, the useful and enter¬ 
taining; third, the entertaining only. 
To the two first belongs extensive 
reputation and immortality: to the 
last, reputation limited, or extensive, 
but not immortality. The first class, 
that is .the merely useful depend for 
reputation'on that’quality alone, and 
generally speaking, seek not fof the 
adventitious odds of style and fashion. 
No one, forinstance, enquires into the 

S or elegance of the Greek in 
Euclid wrote. His problems 
are every thing, his style nothing. 
They are the ground work on whicli 
many other sciences and arts depend. 
Me/i are directed to the study of them 
by the consciousness of advantage. 
They are original and highly useful,' 
and must from those qualities, romn- 


tain their ground as long as civilized 
society shall continue tp exist. 

With' respect to the second class of 
authors, which we have denomingl^ 
the useful and entertaining, style 
comes a matter of very considerable 
importance. A great orator, a great ■ 
historian, or a great dramatic poe^. 
must have some quality more attrac¬ 
tive than mere utility to render, hiqi,' 
popular in his own day, and celebrated' 
in after-times. That he may be im¬ 
mortal, be ought to live in times when 
the language in which he writes is at 
'its zenith. His style must be pure, 
and his knowledge* of human nature 
extensive. Being a writer of more 
general, and consequently of less ac¬ 
curate knowledge than the merely 
useful author ; his qualities should be 
more seducing, inasmuch as he aims at’ 
a more general ajiprobation. The 
‘necessity of a pure style, is rendered 
clear by observing the fate of authors 
whose works have come down to* us 
from antiquity, and whose language is 
now dead. Herodotus is read in pre¬ 
ference to Plutarch and other writers 
of the declining state of Greek litera¬ 
ture, principally on account of the 
purity of his ?tyle, and we prefer 
Cicero to Seneca for the same reason. 
Addison will probably survive John¬ 
son, though an author of deeper re¬ 
search, on account of the simplicity 
and purity of his style. 

No autnor, ancient or modem, ever 
yet attained so general a reputation 
' as Homer. During the space of three 
thousand years, he has been the de¬ 
light and instruction of mankind. 
His characters, though the characters 
of remote- and obscure antiquity, 
have the freshness of nature aAd of 
youth. The ancient and the modern, - 
the school-hoy and the philosopher, 
the Frenchman and the Englishman 
equally admire him. Let us then ex-- 
amine upon what principles his wprim 
were wrought, and we snail be able to 
discover os far as pertains to poetical 
works, tie cause of his extensive 
reputation in the ancient and modern 
world. 

At this distance of time it is im¬ 
possible to discover whether Homer, 
when he formed the plan for his Epic 
Poem, had his eye fixed upon,a very 
^neral and elongated reputation. 

, .The writer of tins essay h inclined to 
Imlieve that , he did not, and tliat he 
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had no farther views in wtiUn|^ the 
poem than the benefittinj! and delight'^ 
ing his countrymen. How did he 
attain this end ? In the first place he 
chose a subject the most important, 

. which then excited the subjugation of 

? art of Asia, by a Grecian army. 

'he Greeks and Asiatics were hitter 
enemies, which enmity was derived, 
says Herodotus, from the rape of lo 
by the Asiatics, and afterwards con* 
tinued through repeated injuries on 
both sides, until tiie ra[)e of Helen, 
which caused the war of Troy. The 
Greeks hated the Asiatics, and no¬ 
thing .could be more attractive to 
them than to read a poem which de- 
Gc'ribed their humiliation. Hence 
one darling passion of the human 
breast, revenge, was gratified to the 
iuU. To a murllal people, war is a 
.source of delight; and Aveulth and 
war he described as if lus life haih 
been passed in a camp. Men are de¬ 
lighted in seeing their ancestors repre¬ 
sented on canvas, or their actions 
described in poetry, and as Homer 
pourtrayed a general war in which 
the whole of Greece was engaged, 
every Grecian of noble birth beheld 
his ancestors e.xecuting the noblest 
deeds in defence of his country. 
Men are disposed to believe that 
heaven is interested in their welfare, 
and hence he made the gods consult, 
debate and interfere about the fate of 
Troy. Made them combat in the 
midst of his heroes, and one might 
almost suspect that against his better 
judgment, he had somewhat debased 
the nature of the Grecian deities, in 
order that his heroes might appear 
with greater dignity, by approximat-, 
ing 'in their qualities, and being, 
joined in intercourse with them. 
Nothing certainly can give a reader a 
more exalted opinion of the abHities 
of this extraordinary writer, than his 
invention of what is termed the ma- 
ehinery, by which term is meant the 
interference of the deities m the war 
between the Greeks and Trojans. 
At this distance of time^ from the age 
when the poem was written, and when 
the superstition of Polytheism is 
abandoned, the deities of Homer have ' 
lost ibeir importance and intei^t, 
and'tt^ cannot.enter into the feelingi 
which animated a Grecian heart, whra 
he read the hl^nsactions of his county- 
men aided an^wpprored of by heaven. 


There were many devices which Ho¬ 
mer resorted to in order to captivate 
the attention of his countrymen, and it 
niay be observed, that he made use of 
two of the strongest passions of hu* 
man nature, to-give interest to his 
pnein : ambitiqn and religion. Bqt 
this was not allhe wrote also to in¬ 
struct and iD)prove, and on this ac¬ 
count we have placed him among the 
useful and entertaining au^irs. 
Tiierc w'as doubtless a moral intention 
annexed to his jioem, which ap()ears 
to have been a wish to point out to 
his countrymen tlie necessity of union 
and the injury which results from dis¬ 
sension to animate their souls to glory, 
and their minds to religion: to shew 
the advantages of wisdom and cou¬ 
rage over fully and weakness: these 
transactions, these opinions were 
clothed ill language the most clear, 
simple, and attractive, abounding in 
metaphors and allegories, and re:i- 
dered enchanting to the ear by a 
metrical arrangement, full of har¬ 
mony, richness and variety. Although 
many of the causes which made the 
worhs of this man delightful to the 
ancients are now passed away, 
there still remains so many at¬ 
tractive qualifications in his poems, 
tliat he is after a lapse of three 
thousand years a most agreeable and 
useful writer : these qualtics depend 
. on the great appearance of nature and 
instruction which predominate in his 
works. If Homer had not drawn lus 
facts and characters from nature, that 
is, general nature, but bad sent out his 
mind into the regions of fancy, and 
collected faultless monsters, or creat¬ 
ed scenes of impossible beauty, or 
described the follies or customs, or 
transaction of an artificial and sophis¬ 
ticated state of socie^, his works 
might have enchanted for a time, as 
long as the fashion to admire them 
had continued, but having no exact 
resemblance to nature, some age must 
have failed to recognise their merit; 
for we again assert it as u circum¬ 
stance incontovertible, that no work 
can attain to permanent celebrity, 
which is not founded on just and ac* 
curate knowledge of humtm nature; 
for mankind, unless they are biassed by 
the dominion of fashion, or instructed 
by reviews and [.magi^iDes, have no 
other way of judging of the perform¬ 
ances of an author of this cuss, but 
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by asking dieir own minds whethm* 
the observations which they have 
made ut* human life, correspond with 
the representation made by the au> 
tlior; Homer therefore bas pleased 
all ages, because there b something 
in his works which all ages admire, 
and that something is an exact and 
powerful delineation of the passions 
of human nature. This qualification 
combined with his utility,, has ren¬ 
dered him almost as acceptable to the 
modern as the ancient w'orld. The 
rough impetuosity of Achilles, the 
efieniinate elegance of Paris, the 
mild dignity of Hector, the garrulity 
of Nestor, the wisdom of Ulysses, the 
frail and dangerous beauty of Helen, 
are not only the diameters of Greece, 
but the characters of liiiman nature, 
and they must ever jileasc, as long as 
the work exists, and men retain a 
taste fur what is just and natural. 

The usefulness of Homer in the 
modern world, is very considerable; 
he ranks high as an historian, a geo¬ 
grapher, a describer of manners; 
from him may be best learned the na¬ 
ture of the ancient deities, their 
supposed habits, the method of carry¬ 
ing on war, forming treaties, state of 
government, and other subjects which 
people whose investigations are di¬ 
rected towards those matters, enquire 
after. 

The observations which we have 
here made respecting Homer, will al¬ 
most equally apply to Milton, Vii^il, 
Tasso, Kiopstock, and the numerous 
list of his imitators, who have con¬ 
structed their works on the founda¬ 
tion which he laid, or (to change the 
metaphor) hang like bunches of 
grapes from the parent tree which 
gave them birth, and derive their 
beauty and richness from the nutri¬ 
ment which he has given. We now 
proceed to other works of the " useful 
and entertaining class.” 

One of the most useful and at the 
same time one of the most entertain¬ 
ing class of writeit, is a good histo¬ 
rian ; if he happen to be a relator of 
events which he himself saw, he be- 
cotnes invaluable, and no after-touches 
of a cotiqriler can deteriorate or in¬ 
jure the justness and beauty of his 
representation. Generally speaking, 
the original relators of great events,, 
which they themselves bave seen, are . 
concise,-powerful and attractive; for. 
having their minds rather fixed upon 


describing clearly the matter in ques¬ 
tion, than in book making, they dis¬ 
patch in a few words the information 
they wish to communicate. Such are 
the works of Cssar, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Sallust, Tadtus; ^ 
works of Caesar, Xenophon and 
Thucydides (w'e refer here only to the 
Anabasis of Xenophon) being tran¬ 
scripts of their own observation of 
particular events, are invaluable, and 
if their writings could be obliterated 
a gap would instantly be left in , the 
liistory of mankind : Livy, Gibbon, 
Hume, though beautiful bhd valuable 
historians, have compiled their works' 
from those which preceded them and 
their works, might have been, and 
perhaps would have been written 
equally well by other men. ButCajsar, 
XetAphon and Thucydides, wrote 
their own observations on events 
which they promoted; and as their 
works were written in the purest state 
of their language, and their minds of 
a superior cast, no subsequent histo¬ 
rian could hope to represent in better 
language than that ' in which they 
themselves have related them. 

A great original historian is indeed 
a most useful, as well as a most enter¬ 
taining author; the loss of his -writ¬ 
ing would be a serious detriment to 
human nature ; how true this is, may. 
be ascertained by casting our eyes to 
ancient Egypt, a country at one time 
the most illustrious in the world for 
arts and sciences. Hither the Greeks 
travelled for instruction, as the Ro-' 
mans in after-times travelled to 
Greece. Of this illustrious ^country, 
tlic mother and the nurse of every 
art, we have not a single original his¬ 
torian lefr; their language is even 
unknown, find the little knowled^ 
we possess of anciqnt Egypt, mu^t be 
gleaned from the-Greek historians 
who travelled into that country';,fbr 
instruction. Y et who is so besotted' 
with the love of modern poetry, and 
novels, that would not make a 
bonfire of all these love sick effusion^ 
provided that out of their ashes might 
arise one volume written about the pe¬ 
riod when the l^elites .Abandoned 
Egypt, by the 'hand of a ,Tacitus, a 
Hume, a Father Paul, or.a Gibbon. 
The value which the andenta. placed 
upon histories ;nay be ascertained by 
observing the number which, have 
come down to . as, which t be¬ 
lieve to be m ")gceater . proportion 
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than any other description of wri¬ 
ting. We conclude therefore, that 
' B good history written by an ob¬ 
server of a particular period, and by 
the transactor of some great event, 
to be an invaluable monument which 
the admiration of posterity would not 
allow to perish. If the Duive of 
Wellington, could like Cassar, relate 
his own exploits, with the same rapi¬ 
dity and the same elegance, and with 
an equal reputation for exactness and 
fidelity, such a work would be 
b^oud all price, and not less contri- 
Dute.to his fame, than the splendour 
of his illustrious victories. 

The orations of eminent orators, 
pleaders, have a weaker claim to im¬ 
mortality than the preceding works, 
for though useful, their usefulness is 
in general partial, and does n(9 ex¬ 
tend to the community. The orations 
of the great orators of antiquity, have 
come down to us, and remain in our 
libraries as excellent specimens of the 
best mode of conducting an harangue, 
and are useful on that account, as 
well as by supplying us with some facts 
relating to history, and also entertain- 
iifg through the beauty and strength 
of their language. Modern eloquence 
is principally devoted to matters of 
infWior importance, and is often too 
much involved in explaining the in¬ 
tricacy of accounts to admit of that 
flow of enthusiastic eloquence, >vliicli 
ilelights us in the orations of Demos¬ 
thenes and Ciccro> It may be doubted 
whether the orators of modern times 
will attain to any very distant fame. 

Although the utility of dramatic 
performances has been much insisted 
on by writers, as holding the mirror 
up and shewing virtue her own'image, 
■Brid although we have placed perform¬ 


ances of this kind in the list of usd 
fill and entertaining works, yet it 
must be allowed that the chief induce¬ 
ment which people have to read and 
behold these performances, is the 
pleasure tiiey derive from them. Few 
indeed a;\-. "r,' aware that the author 
lias any views beyond a ludicrous, or 
serious representation of some event. 

Tragedy and comedy both take 
their characters from life, the one 
however aspiring to the represen¬ 
tation of exalted characters, because 
among the higher orders of mankind, 
the greatest reverses and the most 
powerful intellect, the noblest virtues 
and most shining vices exist; the 
other being the more conversant in 
the affairs of inferior men, because 
among them there is more of nature, 
than of art, and consequently furnish 
the author with a variety of charac¬ 
ter, in which the humourous and na¬ 
tural abound ; for the manners of the 
higher orders of mankind being 
formed after the model which exists 
in courts, and it being there thought 
improper to indulge in- any peculi¬ 
arity of habit, the poet finds it neces¬ 
sary to descend into those spheres of 
life where men are more emancipated 
from the controul, and live and act 
according to the dictate of feeling. 
Thus the most ludicrous characters in 
Aristophanes, Moliere, Shakspeare, 
Terence, Vanbrugh and Foote, are 
taken from the inferior walks of life, 
while the tragedies of ^scbyles, Euri¬ 
pides, Shakspcarc, Racine and Cor¬ 
neille, abound with .deities and kings, 
a graver description of personage. 

Hence we. see that tragedy and 
comedy are both equally natural in 
tlieir intentions. 
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TO HELKiV. 

Why do 1 love the rose to greet ? 

From its red leaves the dew to sip f 

But for in being so soft and sweet, 

’Tis like the pres^ui-e of thy lip, 

But there's a rose in yonder tale 
Of doubtful l)’i8,1 love to seek— 

That doubttui hue, nor red, nor pale. 

Is like the bloom upon thy cheek. 

Why do 1 think the lily's white 
Is beautiful ?—and 'tis I vow,— 

But that in being so fair and bright, 

'Tis like thy neck!—’tis like tliy brow! 

But with those eyes. I'll not compare 
Earth’s richest flow’r—or brightest gem; 

Nor flow’r, nor gem was o’er so rare, 

I think of heav'n,and think of them! 

When summ^ hreezw gently steal. 

With all their borrow’d sweetness by! 

The warmth of thy soft breath 1 feel, 

(Its honied warmth) and hear thy sigh. 

When bards in praise of beauty sing. 

Why hath thfiir lays such charms for me? 

'fhcy cannot touch that silver siring— 

But must as surely sing of ihee!— 

E’en Virtue's self obtains more grace*. 

Assuming thy exterior mein — 

And all who look upon that face. 

Must wish to join in Virtue’s train. 

, W. 


LOW 

In a miserable hut, at the foot of 
Ben Lodi, lived a poor man called 
James Stuart, whose exertions just 
served to maintain himself and his fa* 
mily from absolute w'ant. In all his 
troubles and misfortunes he forgot not, 
that kings of his name, and, as he 
himself asserted, of-his family, had 
swayed the sceptre of Scotland. In 
his sober momaits he was satisfled 
with speaking of George the Third 
as one of his ane relations; but when 
his fancy was improved by a bottle of 
whiskey, he would roundly assert his 
•right to the British throne, and 
threaten to lead his clan to London,, 
and compel the head of the Guelphs* 
to resign his empire in favour 
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of himself, the head of the Stuarts, 
These visionary projects were dis¬ 
pelled by tlie rays of the itiorqing, 
which exhibited to his eyes his Own 
miserable hut, constructed of mud and 
dung, and tenanted by a dozen ani¬ 
mals of various genera, all living in 
social compact together, and talking, 
grunting, bleating, barking, and low¬ 
ing under the same roof^ like different 
instruments in the ssune orchestra. 
As every pious mussulman turns his 
face once in each day ttwards Mecca, 
so every poor Scotchman in misfor¬ 
tunes, fixes his eyes upon London. 
James Stuart foresaw that he never 
I should be able to provide for the 
whole of his family, and that one at 



least of his three sons must travel 
south, like James the First, and many 
thousands besides, for the purpose of 
bettering his condition, What the 
de’el,*' he n'oiilJ sayto his wife, “shall 
•we do wi’ Sandy, I'or the puir bairn 
oanna hae the advantages which will 
fall on the shoulders o' his brothers: 
ye ken tiint James will be laird o' this 
comfortable mansion, and hae twa 
igs and a ku besides, and our next 
aim may make hiinsel as happy a 
king with twa sheep, liiree hens, and 
their guid man, the auld game cock. 
Sandy maun e’en gang and see wiiat 
he can make of his r^-datives that l.ve 
in Bitckingbara House." Soii^e months 
of unusual industry, the sale of a fat 
pig, and ali'tle siller bonowe l from a 
neighbour, formed a purse of money 
amounting to five pciunds, which was 
destined to set forth poor Sandy in the 
world. Early in the au’uini’, the l.id, 
conveying on liis back all his posses¬ 
sions, proceeded on his journey to. 
wards London. A handkeichief sus¬ 
pended to a stick contained liis ward¬ 
robe, which consisted of two shirts, 
two neckcloths, a pair of shoes, and a 
coat, made of better cloth, and intend¬ 
ed for m<we important occasions than 
the one in which he was clad. He 
directed his course towards London by 
the way of Stirling and Ediiibuigh, 
During the day he trudged on loot 
along the road, or moved with more 
expedition behind some vehicle witich 
happened to be proceeding on the 
same route. At night he repoced in 
hovels or under haystacks, or pur¬ 
chased a lodging or a bed for ttiree 
pence, where tie reposed in company 
of wretclits who, in the morning, rose 
up pennylcss’ and miserable, and 
whose first thoughts were by necessity 
directed to find means by which they 
might live throughout the day. Uis 
food during the journey was such as 
his parsimony could purchase, and 
sometimes such as accidental charity 
would bestow. la about fifteen days 
he approached tlie outskirts of Lon¬ 
don, and from the heights of High- 
gate beheld that city which early in¬ 
struction had taught him to consider 
as the wonder and mistress of the 
world. His youthful ignorance had 
represented to himself streets paved 
with gold, bounteous liands showering 
pearls and diamonds on the heads of 
a numerous and happy population, 
a total absence of ui vexation smd 


labour, and a continued scene of plea¬ 
sure and enjoyment. He entered Lon¬ 
don by Tottenham Court Road, and 
soon approached that focus of filth and 
iniquity inhabited by the most dcs- 

[ lerate and miserable characters, the 
owor orders of the Irish. The place 
‘is called the Rookery, audextendsfrom 
Tottenham (Jtmrt Road on tlie west to 
Cliarlottc-strect on the east, is bounded 
by Holborn on the south, and Russell- 
stiect on the north. This is one of 
the greatest reccptailcs in the metro¬ 
polis for wicked characters, from the 
criul perpetrators C)f the foulest mur¬ 
der, to the more prudent and less 
daring thief, who sulisisfs by petty 
larceny. In tiiis quarter every female 
has meditated adultery, and every 
male, death. Enemies to thecummii- 
nily at Large, they are not' less suspi¬ 
cious of each other., 'I'he publican 
w’ho serves his b.rr, holds firm the 
pot with one i:and until his muscles 
are relaxed by the mi-tdllic touch that 
intimates to him that he is paid. Tlie 
weaned repose not until the sleep 
which they are to enjoy is purchased, 
and he that wishes to retain his lodg¬ 
ing until tlie evening, must pay for it 
in the morning. 

Poor Sandy was no sooner arrived 
in this quarter, than he accidentally 
encountered a friend, who had left 
Scotland about twelve months before, 
and travelled, like himself, to London, 
for the purpose of picking up some 
portion of that wealth which many 
suppose may there be so easily ac¬ 
quired. Ills appearance was that of 
extreme wretchedness, but he was, 
neveilhekss, welcomed by Sandy with 
many nearly shakes o* the-hand and 
homely salutations. Sweet is the 
voice which bids the stranger wel¬ 
come to a city that contains a million 
of faces which are unknown to him. 
They soon retired to a public-house, 
and refreshed themselves with a supper 
of potatoes, herrings, and porter. Each 
related his adventures and bis projects. 
Sandy’s tale was sliort: he bad left 
Scotland about fifteen days before 
with five pounds in liis pocket, and 
had arrived in London with three 
pounds ten shillings, which sum be 
candidly told liis friend was all lie had 
in the world. He then pulled the 
monev from his pocket and dispkyed • 
it before the eyes of hia comi»nion. 

, The adventures of Sandy’s friend bad 
been much more extensive and multi- 
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furious. Since his residence in Lon¬ 
don he had seen much of this world 
and almost something of the next; for 
he had been tried at the Old Bailey for 
house breaking, and escaped only 
through a flaw in the indictment, lie 
was careful, while he w'as relating his 
adventures, to conceal this circum¬ 
stance, but he gave Sandy a very en¬ 
tertaining description of his successes 
and disasters; his ups and his downs, 
which inspired the youth with a great 
reverence for his friend's capacity, and 
nosmJldtgrce of astonishment tlmt 
in a city where gold was reported to 
be as common as dust, that a great 
genius like him should have been met 
walking without shoes and stockings. 
The story appeared so very affecting 
that Sandy was compelled to shed 
tears, and when he felt tor his pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe them away, it 
was gone. “ No doubt," said Sandy, 

I lost it on the road.” “ 'J'o be 
sure you did." replied his friend, “ for 
the people of this neighbourhood may 
be trusted with untold gold." 

When these two poor Scotchmen 
had finished their supper, Sandy began 
to inquire for a lodging, and was told 
by his companion, that half of his bed 
was at his service. Quite exhausted 
by the fatigue of fifteen days’ march, 
Sandy readily accepted the offer, and 
both of them retired to a miserable 
chamber, where they soon reposed and 
fell asleep. Sandy had a delicious 
dream, in which he imagined that be 
was holding open a sack before a 
mountain of guineas; while his dear 
friend who slept at his side, was em¬ 
ployed in filling it with a shovel. 
He awoke in consequence of a violent 
pressure made on his shoulder by the 
weight of the sack, which having been 
raised by the hand of his friend, fell 
with a thump on his back. He rose 
up in his bed, and looked about him. 
Ills dear friend was gone. He exa¬ 
mined the room for his handkerchief: 
that was also gone: he hastily seized 
bis breeches, and felt in his pocket for 
his money; every halfpenny had es¬ 
caped. He was pennyless, friendless, 
and unknown among a million of 
people. He bur.'t into tears, and 
sobbed and lamented so loudly, that 
the noise soon summoned to.his side a 
ruffian-looking fellow, who bade him 
get up, pay for his night’s lodging, 
and depart. The youth informed him 
that he had been robbed, to which in¬ 


formation he received no other reply 
than a direct and violent seizure hy 
the throat, which drew him from his 
bed,and then dashed him down on 
the floor. The rufffan then stood over 
him, and, with dreadful threats, bade 
him dress himself and depart instantly 
from the house. Sandy made as 
much dispatch as his tears would 
allow, and having dressed himself 
sneaked down the stair-case, followed 
by the mtfiau, and, having opened- 
the door, was imjiellecl by a violent 
thrust into the street. Direc'.ing him¬ 
self towards Ilolborn, he fell in with 
the stream of passengers which usually 
flow down that street, and as he 
wandered slowly and sadly along, the 
simplicity of his appearance and ins 
disconsolate behaviour attracted the 
attention of a gentleman, who made 
many enquiries about the cau-e of his 
distress. Being satisfied that the story 
related by the youth was true, he ge- 
nerously accompanied him to Marl¬ 
boro ugh-street, whence the magis- 
trate dispatched an officer to disco¬ 
ver and seize the peiaou of the man 
who had robbed him. After conside- 
rable search he wa® found, brought to 
the office, coiifronicd with his accuser, 
and committed lo prison to t-ike his 
trial. None of the money, however, 
was found on the person of the cul¬ 
prit : and as the chamber door whtre 
they slept was left open, and the 
neighbourhood as well as the house 
abounded with infamous ch.iracters, 
the jury considered the evidence as 
not quite conclusive, and acquitted 
the prisoner. 

In ihe meantime, Sandy, who had 
received a few shillings from the cha¬ 
rity of some individuals that pitied 
his condition, was occupied in wan¬ 
dering to different paits of London in 
search of some engagement, which 
might afford him the means of exist¬ 
ence. His qualifications wore ex¬ 
tremely moderate and confined: he 
had nolh.ug lo offer to those who felt 
disposed to engage him but the mus- 
cular power of a robust and youthful 
constitution. He could neither read 
nor ivrite. Ihe inherent qudities of 
his nature, or industry, which no dis¬ 
appointment could subdue, and a 
fidelity which no temptation could cor¬ 
rupt, were not to lie discovered 
through the rough exterior which en¬ 
veloped tliem. Although repeatedly 
disappointed, he was not discountged. 
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He preBcnbd hiiusdf ^ain and again; generously rev^ard the sweeper of a 
at various shops in different parts of crossing. 

London, sohcititJg the favour of being This world is so checquered, and 
employed as a messenger or porter, in its natuit; so liable to change and 
All his endeavours failed : he was com- variety, that the lowest of mankind 
pcilb'd at lost to station himself at a may .with justice indulge probable 
ciossing, and to gain a precarious hoj^es of exaltation, and the highest 
suljsibtence by cleansing with a broom dread a reverse. A king and the’ 
llie path which lay between two much sweeper of a crossing are the two ulti- 
frequented' thoroughfares. Here with mate points of human society. Tho- 
his broom in one hand and his hat in latter has every thing to hope, and 
tiie other, he solicited the benevolent the former every thing to fear. One- 
charity of those who happened to be of those accidental circumstances, 
passing. His regularity, obsequious- w'hich make way for the introduction 
ness, and clcanhueBS attracted the at> of one person by the abduction of an- 
tention of many, and he failed not to other, at last furnished the poor and 
receive the diurnal pension of those solitary Scotch lad with the first op- 
spruce "and well-clothed beings who porfunity of advancing in life. The 
value a genteel appearance above all porter of an ironmonger, whose shop 
things, and with justice estimate the was situated at a short distance from 
sweeper of a crossing as a useful bene- the station of Sandy, had been sent 
factor to the general happiness of out with a large and weighty burden, 
mankind. In this light he ought to In hurrying across the street, his foot 
be regarded j for few among mankind slipped, and being unable to recover 
exercise an office so little profitable to himself on account of the great 
themselves and so beneficial to others, weight which he carritd on his shoul- 
Consider the many vexations and ders, he fell forward and was lun over 
f^uurrels he obviates, by providing a l<y a carriage which was rapidly pass- 
elean path to well-dressed passengers I ing, A croud instantly collected, 
How much of our happiness depends and among them was Sandy, who 
upon a clean pair of boots, a petticoat knowing the man and the house 
pure and unsullied by any dirty spot, whence he came, raised him on his 
a silk stocking or a shoe untainted by left shoulder, and, lifting up the 
the slightest stain. If a man be hasten- package in his right hand, hastily 
ing to throw himself at the feet of his conveyed him, followed by the inul- 
inistress, or to bow in the presence of titude, to tlic ironmonger's shop, 
his patron: if he be desirous to create Before he arrived theie life was ex- 
the envy and admiration of his ac- tinct, and the emancipated spirit of 
quaintance by lounging in Bond- the porter was rapidly travelling to- 
street in boots equally transparent waids those pure and ethereal regions, 
with the finest French mirror, or be where the distinction of tyrant and 
obliged to hurry on foot to a dinner slave no longer exist; where the poor 
party, because there is no coach to be and the unfortunate find recompense 
procured, who can so well provide him for the calamities and oppressions of 
with a clean passage, or present him this life in the full and pmect enjoy- 
to the drawing-room in pure and spot- ment of that happiness which has 
less habiliment as the poor and been promised to then; in the next, 
humble sweeper of a crossing? Ye The entrance of Sandy into the 
husbands that tremble before the iiri- shop, with a dead man on one shoul- 
lability of a captious wife, whom the der and a weighty package on the 
slightest injury sustained by her other, attracted the attention of the 
dress renders terrific! ye antiquated ironmonger. To behold hu porter 
maidens, whose spotless innocence is dead was grievous: to see his pack- 
ever covered by spoilcss petticoats, age safe was pleasing. A short vi-. 
who abumin&tc iilih and taint as bration between grief and pleasure 
much as ye abominate the impure agitated for a moment the heart of 
kiss of wanton love, ye dandies the Ironmonger, and his feelings then , 
and dandizettes, who live only almost insjantly returned to that equi- 
whilc ye are admired, and hale poke of sensation which constitutes 
a beau-trap, a pediculai ladder, a comftosure. He surveyed Sandy with 
epla-ib, or a spot worse than ye hate 'attention. The athletic and powerful 
old age, reverence the Cdlling aud stnictufe of his body, whiclpi could 
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tesist the pressure of the dead porter 
and of the «*cjghty package which 
i^had overwhelmed linn, was an object 
extremely interesting to bis eyes. He 
was conscious that by engaging him 
he should save (he expense of a horse $ 
but he was not conscious, when he 
addressed him in the following words, 
that he was concealing interested 
feelings under the garb of pity and 
benevolence. I am so pleased with 
your conduct upon this occasion, my 
worthy lad,” said he, that 1 will 
take you into my service in place of 
the poor man who is dead.” Sandy, 
when he heard these words, star^ 
with astonishment in the face of the 
ironmonger. He could scarcely trust 
Ills ears until he was told to call the 
next morning and begin bis occu¬ 
pation, when he became conscious 
of the truth of the engagement, and, 
making an humble bow, retired from 
the shop. 

. Nine hundred porters might have 
died without producing any benefit to 
Sandy: even the identical porter 
whom he succeeded might have died 
without producing anjr advantage to 
him. It was the circumstance of 
being seen by Mr. Hardware, the 
ironmonger, in the act of conveying a 
dead man and a weighty package 
into his shop which led to his engage¬ 
ment and future success in life. Un 
such accidental occurrences does 
good fortune of mankind depend. 

No sooner was the death of the 
portei and the success of Sandy known 
at the King’s Head, a public-house in 
the immediate neighbourhood, where 
Sandy at the close of the day some¬ 
times regaled himself with a slice of 
br^, an onion, and a pint of porter, 
than an unusual degree of bustle and 
' conversation occurrra. The death of 
the porter had made a gap in human 
society which promised a variety of 
removes among the lower orders of 
the neighbourhood. The sudden de¬ 
parture of tbs Marquis of London¬ 
derry and the success Mr. Canning 
were not more important matters of 
discussion, in the sphere of society 
where they moved, than was the 
death of the porter and the good for¬ 
tune of Sandy. Many persoos little 
acquainted with human nature, assert¬ 
ed that there never was so good a 
porter as the defunct, and that Sandy 
was by no means equal to him in 
powers: while the advocates of Sandy 


asserted that he could carry double 
the quantity of the deceased porter. 
Such, we remember, was the kind of 
convenation we heard at the death of 
Lord Londonderry. These observa¬ 
tions are ridiculous: as well might a 
man in passing through a field of tur¬ 
nips pluck one, and, holding it up, 
assert that nature never could produce 
such another. What nature has once 
produced she can produce again} and 
as long as the world exists, we shall 
never be deficient in large turnips, 
able ministers, and strong porters. 

My reader may not be aware, that 
he who sweeps a crossing considers 
that crossing as his own possession, 
which he can alienate or retain with¬ 
out molestation. Sandy's long and 
undisputed holding of &e one which 
he had swept, had given him the- 
justest title to its possession: and as 
soon as his advancement to the situa¬ 
tion of porter was made known at the 
King’s Head, various competitors anx¬ 
iously awaited his arrival. The 
station was to be put up at auction, 
and the perquisites derived from the 
passengers to be made over to the^ 
best bidder. There Were three com-* 
petitors. The first was a decayed and' 
uoforlunate author, against whom an 
ex-officio information had been filed 
by government for writing the truth. 
By this process he was ruined, impri¬ 
soned, and consigned over to poverty 
and care. The next was a half-pay 
officer, who, after a youth of warfare 
and glorious exertion in favour of his 
country, was reduced in his old age to 
subsist on the voluntary contnbution 
of a people whom he had defended 
by his sword. The last was a patriot 
who had spent a noble fortune and 
exhausted a deep and virtuous mind in 
attempting to cleanse the nation of its 
corruptions; but wanting success in 
his endeavours, and being, from un¬ 
toward ctreumstances, reduced to dis¬ 
tress, was compelled' to undertake the 
easier labour of clatosing the streets. 
As soon as Sandy arrived at the 
public-house, the right of sweeping 
the crossing was put up at auction. 
He stated the average of bis profits to 
.be half a crown .each day, from the 
commencement of November to the 
end of February, and eighteen pence 
from February to May. It was to be 
sold on the condition of so many 
days’ purchase. Each competitor bid 
accoraing to liis finances; and the 
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patriot having more interest among 
the tailors, tinkers, hair diessers, &c. 
who frequented the King's Head, was 
able, through small contributions of 
his friends, to outbid his adversaries, 
and he was immediately declared the 
purchaser of the crossing at four days 
and a half purchase. On the pav> 
ment of the money he was instantly 
invested with the insignia of his office, 
consisting of an old broom covered 
with mud, and an oil skin bit of a 
conical form, fit to bear the weight 
and pressure of large penny pieces 
within, and the pelting of violent rain 
without. As soon as tlic patriot re¬ 
ceived the broom, holding it up high 
in the air, and turning his ruddy coun¬ 
tenance (which, notwithstanding his 
misfortunes, was still flushed with 
erysipelatous pimples, the result of ar¬ 
dent and frequent toasts to the cause 
of liberty,) towards a notorious house 

of ill-fame in the precincts of-, 

he exclaimed, ** Would that 1 could 
cleanse away thy foulness and sweep 
from thy defiled and spotted body 
those impurities which disgrace thee. 
Thou cloaca maxima of the empire, iti 
whose foul and filthy sewer aie con¬ 
centrated all the cornipt and evil mat¬ 
ter which a vicious and diseased state 
of society can emit, what instrument 
can cleanse thee! Wliat mighty 
broom, were it even formed of ten thou¬ 
sand elms, and moved by the vast arm 
of a steam engine, could sweep out 
the deep and dangerous ofial which 
ferments in ihy abyss?” As soon as 
the patriot,had uttered these Words, 
he hurried out of the room, followed 
by a cavalcade of shirtless, care-worn,' 
waistcoat-want ing, patch-coated, shoe¬ 
less, breecheslesss, moneyless vaga¬ 
bonds, such as usually accompany a 
patriot, and having taken possession 
of his new office, be^n to scrub and 
rub for the benefit of mankind. 

Sandy immediately took leave of 
bis public-house companions, whom 
he resolved in future to avoid as 
much as possible; for although still a 
simple youth, he was not unacquaint¬ 
ed with that useful and politic prin¬ 
ciple which bids a man forget his old 
and bumble friends as soon as good 
fortune elevates him above them. 
Thinking that he foresaw his way to 
independence, he began to square 15is 
conduct according to his interest. 
He became ambitious in design car>>- 
ii)I imd prudent in behaviour; loyal 
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in language, and pious in his de¬ 
meanour. He counted his gains on a 
Saturday night, and prayed to God on 
a Sunday to increase tin in. . He 
st^irvtd his l>ody that his pocket might 
be full; aud looked about him for a 
miserable, awkward, disappointed, de- 
crepid maiden, whom neglect should 
have rendered desperate, and the con¬ 
stant irritation ari<-iiig from the eon- 
scioumi ssof hopeless virginity, should 
have prepared to consign herself and 
portion to the first decent oiler. Like 
a wise youth, ne sought not in a biide 
those regular features, that delicacy of 
coinpiL’X'On, and that elegance of 
figure w Inch tempt the heart to n* g- 
lect the admonitions of reason, aud 
induce the thoughtless and sensitive 
among mankind to foreeo the sub¬ 
stantial advantages of life for the 
plcasuies of affection. Skin and bone 
of tlie coarsest and roughest nature, 
angular asperities, acid expression of 
countenance, dingy complexions and 
distorted spines, were by no means 
offensive to his eye. lie seemed to 
be little susceptible to the impressions 
of beauty, but to be wonderfully 
struck, like a nobleman whose sanity 
has btxm lately called in question, 
with the attraction of a large and full 
pocket. He knew that in London 
there were ^reat numbers of disap. 
pointed maidens and declining wi¬ 
dows who possessed small fortunes 
of two or three hundred pound«, 
which had been left them by mis- 
tre-sea for long and painful servitude, 
or by husbands who had drank them¬ 
selves to death, in consequence of 
conjugal irritation, and given tbelitiie 
property Ihey possessed to their wive«, 
as a peace ofibr ng on their do.ith- 
beds. Uc failed not to observe*, tliat 
w’omen of this description were nu- 
mt rims and constant in attendance at 
methodist meetings, where the mys¬ 
terious raptures of a false anti enthu¬ 
siastic superstition are inculcated to 
ihe minds of th^ infirm and iguorant. 
He observed, that, in such characters, 
religion is, for the most patt, the 
child of disappointment; that the 
tears they sIim; the siglis they 
breathe, the raptures they feci, are 
only the atdent aspirations of minds, 
which, in default of attachment in 
this w’orld, naturally direct their at¬ 
tention to a state where the neglect 
and slights which they meet with 
here would be unknown. People 
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who are heftlthl'ul and liappv: on 
whom I'ortuoe has showered litles and 
riches, can scarcely ever be religious, 
on account of those numerous pleasures 
\ which draw away the mind from the 
contemplation of eternal life, and the 
practice of those severer virtues which 
purohasr* eternal happiness. And it 
was probably lire ob^rvalion of the 
incompatibility of religion and riches 
which induced the author of Ciiris- 
tianity to exclude the rich from 
heaven by that tremendous anathema 
which has rxercbed the sophistry of 
hypocrites to pervert and evade; an 
anathema entorced, rendered more 
awful, and, in its consequences, more 
certain hy the illiistratiou of a simile 
whichimpliesan impossibility. Sandy, 
vve say, had observed that the con- 
vcnticlrs were much frequented by 
women of the above description, and 
Ire knew enough of human nature to 
be convinced, that it would be no 
difficult matter for a young healthful 
lad, of twenty-two years of age, to 
withdraw the attention of one ot tlrese 
women from heaven and fix it on 
himself. Little alteration of manner 
and habits was necessary to fit him 
out as the spiritual admirer of a tender 
and pious widow. The natural gra¬ 
vity of his disposition, which was 
seldom interrupted by any bursts of 
gaiety, easily assumed the garb of 
meekness and devotion. The sobriety 
and severity of his early days had 
given a seriousness and hardness to his 
features, a sallowness to his com¬ 
plexion, and a stiffness to his person, 
which well coincided with those cha¬ 
racteristics whidi are expected in one 
who devotes his mind to spiritual 
affairs. 

He had not been long an attendant 
at one of these conventicles, ere his 
attention was attracted by the hideous 
appearance and reputed wealth of one 
of the congregation. lie contrived to 
sit near her, assisted her to kneel and 
rise, read her prayer book or l)ible, 
and turned to and pointed out the 
psalms and chapters of the day. This 
conduct led to acquaintance, acquain¬ 
tance to confidence, confidence to 
love, or what is commonly called 
love, and love to marriage. Thus the 
poor Scotchman after a series of hard¬ 
ships and disasters became possessed 
of a wife, and a fortune of sufficient 
magnitude to set him up in business. 


They had fifteen hundred pounds in 
the three per cents, which being sold 
out, enabled Sandy to leave Mr. 
Hardware and commence trade as on 
iron monger. Never were two persons 
belter fitted for business ana each 
other than Sandy and Sandy's wife. 
They loved each other well, but 
money better than each other. What¬ 
ever disagreements happened between 
them originalfed in their rivalship in 
parsimony. The first quarrel which 
occuired after their marriage arose 
from a su'-picion that Mrs. Stuart en- 
teitained that her husband had thrown 
into the fire the end of a fart hing 
candle, and Sandy soon after forgot 
himself so far as to call his wife an 
extravagant hussy, because she neg- 
lectrd to drive a hard bargain with a 
niatchw Oman, and thoughtlessly gave 
her her own price for a bundle of 
matches. In five years after they 
commenetd badness they arrived at 
considerable wealtfi, and at the end 
of ten years, Sandy was able to 
establish oue of the first banking 
houses in London. Success and 
wealth altered not their habits. It- 
was Mrs. Sandy Stuart who sold the 
Westphalia hams to the oilman from 
■whom they had been bought to be 
sent as a present to her. It was Mrs. 
Sandy Stuart vvho divided the snipe 
and made it serve for two dinners. 
It was Mrs. Sandy Stuart who after 
purchasing a turbot for a party she 
intended to give, crutlly deprived, 
them of it, because a neighbour ■was 
prodigal enough to offer her a hundred 
per cent, upon the original purchase. 

These prudent and discreet persons, 
Mr, and Mrs. Stuart, had one daugh¬ 
ter, whose immense wealth tempted 
the cupidity of the prodigal and pro¬ 
fligate Ixird Baltimore, and induced 
him to oiler her his hand. The 
Countess of Baltimore, as our readers 
may remernber who taw an article in 
Ihe European Magazine entitled 
“ High Lile," w'as lelt a widow soon 
after her marriage, having one daugh- 
ter, the richest heiress of the kingdom, 
who married the Marquis of Clairlait, 
and in a few short seasons of extra- 
^ vagaht folly wasted all that had been 
saved by. the parsimony of the 
Stuarts and her own long minority: 
thus proving that poverty is oftiroes 
the pwent of wealtli, and wealth the 
parent of poverty. Sii- 
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OI>E TO THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC. 


M^tsicj’s spirit tell me why 
Thou dost sleep so silently 
Cag^ed within a darksome cell, 
Ortjan, viol, dute or shell ; 

Till sweet breath or skilful fingers 
Roi^^ the melody that lingers. 
Slumbering in thy prison hound 
Aud thou dost in tuneful sound 
To a touch thou lovest well. 

All thy hidden magic tell. 

And the eloquence that lies 
In thy wakening ecstasies. 

Spirit who in every part 
Of earth and air and waters art. 

To my wondeiing soul declare 
How thou dost so deeply share 
In each sense of pure delight 
Heard and felt but hid from sight; 
Thou in bush and brake art dwelling 
In the moonlight billow swelling. 
With the gay lark sun-ward soaring, 
W^ith the nightingale deploring ^ 
Thou o'*er summer streams art dying 
And in morning zephyrs sighing. 

Or, in notes of awe and wonder, 
Rursting from the clouds in thunder. 


I have heaid thee in the groves 
Rlest thee in the voice of love. 

Caught thee when all else was still. 

In the mingling sounds that fill 
With soft murmuring notes the plain 
From the busy insect train; 

Felt thee whetn the evening breeze 
Waved the grass, and stirred the trees. 
Met thee oft in cloistered piles 
Pealing thiiough cathedral aisles^ 
Marked thy hoarser accents gush 
In the cataract's wild rush,' 

Hailed thee when the evening bells 
Blithely through my native d^ls. 
Rang at eve and echo lone 
Answered back their last sweet tone ; 
And thou dist enchantress bring, 
JLbng past rapture on thy wing ; 

But to know thee 1 must be 
Spirit borne to heaven with thee 
Where thou dwell’st eternally. 


A. s-r>. 
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ACCOUNT OF A .lOURNKY TO POllTSMOUTlf AND 

WKA'MOUTH. 


MV DEAR 8IR, 

llaving prepared my small black 
portniuntoau, as Sterne says, 1 doter- 
niincd to commence my journey on 
the 14th. The previous day the rain 
continued without intermission, and 
during the night the wind howled 
much more like November than June, 
jsutting me in mind of my Margate 
trip last autum n. The morning broke 
S.O cheerlessly, that I was undecided 
whether I should proceed or stay. 
About seven o’clock, however, the siin 
triumphed, and having taken a hasty 
breakhist, I bent my course toward 
the Elephant and Castle, where I 
sc-itcd myself on the Portsmouth 
coach. I ’soon found by their conver¬ 
sation, that my fellow passengers con¬ 
sisted of military officers, and a stu¬ 
dent from Cambridge ; both very 
communicative and agreeable, so I 
conversed with the son of Mars about 
campaigning—with the catitab. of di¬ 
vinity; and I confess that I never 
pass(;d nine hours on the top of a 
coach more pleasantly. Though a 
high churchman, I could not but de¬ 
plore the very great want of atten¬ 
tion in decorum, and the absence of 
civility to strangers so generally pre¬ 
valent in our cluirches; nor could I 
refrain from contrasting it with that 
kindness and respect which I have 
experienced when I have by chance 
been led into a dissenting place of 
worship. On his part, my Cambridge 
companion urged the very insufficient 
manner in which the church was pro¬ 
vided for, and the inability of the 
minister to rectify such abuses; but 
I succeeded in convincing him, that, 
however far his argument might re¬ 
lieve the ministry from blame, the 
evil really did exist, and that it ought 
to be remedied, for the sake of our 
religion, which has of late received so 
many shocks from the scandalous and 
blasphemous publications with which 
this country has been degraded. 

Do jrou’ know the road to Ports¬ 
mouth I have travelled many others, 
but find this unequalled for diversity, 
beauty, and extent of scenery. The 
road is through Kingston, Guildford, 
Godulniing am Petersfield, all well 
built, handsome towns, clean, and, as 
I -was informed, well lighted. The 

/•'. .4/. Sosmiljtr, 1824. 


intermediate smaller towns and vil¬ 
lages were very interesting, and the 
scenery throughout was well calcu¬ 
lated to raise the mind above the 
world, and to remind us of that 
happy period when cares will cease to 
assail—when the weary will be at 
rest. At Hind-head Hill, near Lip- 
hook, is an extensive dell called “ the 
Devil’s Pnnch-bowl,’’ and notwith¬ 
standing the name, tlierc is, I assure 
you, much more to admire than to 
terrify. We drove round it, and from 
the summit -of the hill we clearly saw 
the military college at Sandhurst and 
Worthing. Beyond Petersfield are 
Butzer Hill and Gravel Hill, two of 
the most beautiful, I understand, in 
Huinpsiiirc ; be that as it may, there 
was beauty enough to call forth my ad¬ 
miration; and this was unquestionably 
the most delightful part of the ride, it 
being through rich and verdant mea¬ 
dow land, which shone witli greater 
lustre from the freshness and vigour 
which the late rains had imparted. 

We ‘arrived at Portsmouth about 
six o’clock. The entrance to a forti¬ 
fied town is ever grand and con'inand' 
iiig, and in this respect Portsmouth 
stands pre-eminent; a period of peace, 
however, is not the time to form a 
just opinion of the effect an entrance 
would have upon a stranger during 
war, when the sentinels’ relieving 
watch, the sound of war’s alarms and 
preparation, would give an elTect not 
to be imagined or described. 

I bad not time to sea the dock¬ 
yard and fortifications, as I left fbr 
Farehain that evening, where I arrived 
about eight o’clock. My unexpected 
appearance was, I have reason to 
tliiiik, gratifying to our friends; they 
were always, you know, warmly at¬ 
tached to our family, but as I merely 
meant to call en passant^ I did not 
conceive it necessary to announce my 
intended visit. They would on no 
account listen to my intended depar¬ 
ture for Southampton next morning, 
so I - spent T\iesduy with them, chat¬ 
ting over old events, on which the 
mind ever loves to dwell. How much 
does friendship, my dear S. promote 
happiness, scatter roses over the 
thorny paths of life, and sweeten the 
bitter cup of wliich all are doomed 

:) u 
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Jccount of a Journey to Portsmouth. 


to tftste. Blessed with society, friend> 
ship, love, and sensibility, we rise, 
like the sea-^rt rock, secure and im¬ 
pervious amid the storms of life, how'- 
ever we may be exposed to the ma¬ 
lice and aspersion of the ill-disposed. 
Let not then the sophistry of the 
world rob us of such invaluable trea¬ 
sures. In the evening we formed a 
walking party, which all seemed to 
prefer to riding. The country round 
Fareham and Brockhurst is most de¬ 
lightful; the scenery rich and culti¬ 
vated, at the same time romantic. I 
may, perchance, from my residence in 
London, and fondness for the coun¬ 
try, be rather enthusiastic when let 
loose amid the beauties, of nature; 
yet, who but a clown can listen un¬ 
concerned to the music of the fea¬ 
thered tribe, the rippling stream, and 
the bleating of the surrounding 
flocks ? Who can regard, in a wordj 
the whole face of nature without be¬ 
ing impressed with gratitude to, and 
veneration for, the Giver of all. 

Though I arose early the next 
morning, the chatting breakfast-hour 
was so far prolonged, that f was too 
late for the Southampton packet. I 
had intended to proceed to 'Wey¬ 
mouth by sea, but as my time was 
• short, and the wind uncertain, I gave 
up the idea; and now 1 purposed 
starting by the Bristol mail that night 
for Southampton. In the mean time, 
as the Cowes packet was just sailing, I 
determined on visiting the Isle though 
Wt for an hour. You will, I am sure, 
number me among the unlucky tra¬ 
vellers, when I inform you first, that 
we were becalmed on our passage 
out, the consequence of which delay 
W 9 s, that the returning packet hail 
started before our packet reached 
Cowes. I hailed a boat, and got on 
board of her, but I was now little bet¬ 
ter off, for the calm continued, and wc 
were obliged to take to the boat, not 
quite so pleasant as one of our cut¬ 
ters, and row to Portsmouth about 
eleven miles, where I arrived just in 
time to hear the wheels of the mail 
at a distance, it having just started. 

The Coach for Weymouth set off 
the next morning from Southampton 
at five o’clock, so that I had no time 
for hesitation. 1 hired a gig and 
driver, and about one o’clock in the 
morning arrived there, where I slept 
most soundly 1 assure you. 

At five o’clock next morning I 


took my sent on*tbc Plymouth coach 
with three fine lads on tlieir return 
home from Winchester school, who 
much amused me with their lively 
and jocular remarks. This road was ^ 
us dull as the other had been beauti¬ 
ful and interesting, and I did not re¬ 
pine when we arrived at Dorchester. 
Here I found I had been misled; the 
coach went no nearer Weymouth, 
anti no conveyance offered till the 
evening, whereas I was expected there 
to dinner. In this dilemma, one |of 
my young companions, a clergyman’s 
son near Exeter, offered me a seat in 
his chaise, his course being also to 
Weymontli. I willingly accepted his 
offer, and was pleased with the affabi¬ 
lity with which it was made, for I 
attach much value to “ those small 
sweet courtesies of life,” which smooth 
do make the road we have to travel. 

'fhis is my favourite watering-place, 
and I trust my sister will be benefitted 
by a change of air, so well calculated 
to sti'engthen the nervous invalid, 
accustomed to the ]nirc but milder 
atmosphere of Clifton. 

1 admire Weymouth for its retire¬ 
ment ; the country too is more inter¬ 
esting than the neighbourhood of the 
sea generally^ boasts; and the adja¬ 
cent villages, Ridgway, Upway, Pres¬ 
ton, Osmington, Wyke, and others, 
arc well worthy the notice of the 
Weymouth visitor. 

Wyke is about a mile from Wey¬ 
mouth; the road, except near the 
bridge, is very pleasant; about half 
way is Belficld Lodge, the seat of Mr. 
Buxton the member. But the chief 
object is the village of Wyke, and the 
prospect it displays. A stranger is 
not conscious of any other treat than 
what a rural walk njay afford. On 
ascending the brow of the hill, how¬ 
ever, the most majestic view imagin¬ 
able presents itself; I*ortlund, before 
you, beyond and on each side an ex¬ 
tensive and unbroken view of the 
ocean. Such is the imposing gran¬ 
deur of the scene, that, were I to 
write pages, I should fail in doing jus¬ 
tice to its merits. In the church-yard 
is a momnnent to the memory of one 
hundred and forty pei'sons (all on 
board) who. perished in the Alexan- 
dar East India'raan, which was wreck¬ 
ed ofFPortland some years since. You 
may perhaps be pleasid to read the 
epitaph;—/« void. 
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** Lamented shades! Hwas your’s, alas ] to drain 
Misfortune’s bitter chalice. Whilst in vain, 

Fond hope and joy, regardless of controul. 

Prompted each movement of the willing soul, 

Sudden Destruction reared his giant form, 

Black with the horrors of the midnight storm. 

And all convulsed with elemental strife, 

Dissolv’d the throbbing nerves of hope and life. 

Death’s triumph past, may angels guide your way 
To the blest regions of eternal day. 

Where no rude blasts provoke the billowy roar. 

Where Virtue's kindred meet to part no more.” 


Weymouth was very full of com¬ 
pany considering the early period of 
the season, and on Tuesday last 1 left 
it with regret for London. 

The road from Weymouth is far 
from pleasing, a great part being bar¬ 
ren and desolate, and consequently 
affording little opportunity for re¬ 
mark. The chief occurrence worthy 
notice, and you know I generally 
meet with some adventure, related to 
my fellow travellers, who consisted of 
two ladies from the north, and two 
young East Indians, lliey appeared 
to me more serious than might he 
expected to ari.se from the presence 
of a stranger, and as we became better 
accpiaintcd, they related to me a talc 
which, ns faithfully as 1 am able, I 
transcribe for your perusal, thinking 
it may not be altogether uninterest¬ 
ing. Their brother, Mr. M. they in- 
fonned me, was an indigo planter, 
who, after an absence of twelve years 
from his native land, Perthshire, de¬ 
termined on visiting dear Scotland to 
recruit his health, which had siiSercd 
. materially from the effects of the eli- 
inate, and to gratify a natural inclina¬ 
tion for again beholding ’a spot where 
so many happy juvenile days had been 
spent, and though last, not least, that 
he might again press to his heart 
those who were endeared to him by 
the ties of kindred and affection. 
Amongst the latter were his favourite 
sisters, my present companions, to 
whom he communicated his intention, 
requesting them to meet him at Wey¬ 
mouth early in June, when he ex¬ 
pected to arrive in England. Thither 
they repaired with feelings easily to 
be appreciated by such as know the 
value, and have felt the delight, of 
reciprocal affection—of that love 
which meets return. 

Havingsafely lodged our fair friends 
from the north at Weymouth, let us 


observe the progress of the traveller 
from the east, who was labouring un¬ 
der a disorder, the effects of wnich, 
if not arrested in their progress, 
threatened to circumscribe the joy 
which he anticipated of meeting his 
family and friends. Hope, however, 
and medicine, had checked the ra¬ 
vages of his complaint, when he land¬ 
ed at St. Helena; and with the enter¬ 
prising spirit of his countrymen, he 
determined to visit the place where 
the mortal remains of the late Empe¬ 
ror Napoleon Buonaparte are depo¬ 
sited:—he did so, and brought ta 
England a bough of the tree, which 
shadows tlic tomb of one whose name 
will for ever live in history’s page 
-a name which, if beloved only by 
some, iinist be ever held in admira¬ 
tion by all who could appreciate the 
extent of his capacious mind. The 
length of this visit, and a cold which 
he caught at the same time, occasion¬ 
ed a reia})se, and when he landed at 
Weymouth it was obvious that his so¬ 
journ here was drawing to its close. 

^"ou, my dear S., whose mind is 
ever alive to the sufferings of human 
nature, can easily imagine the meet¬ 
ing which took place. The girls in 
high spirits at the idea of meeting 
their fond brother, but depressed at 
finding his state so precarious. While 
he, equally happy again to behold 
those so dear to him, was incapable of 
returning their caresses and congra¬ 
tulations except by a righ; his lan¬ 
guid and pallid countenance—his fe¬ 
verish pulse—his swolleu limbs indi¬ 
cating but too plainly the speedy ter¬ 
mination of his existence. Transient 
indeed was the anticipated joy. He 
had but just time to see his Father 
and mother, who v^ere immediately 
sent for, to commend to their care and 
protection his two dear children—to 
impress a kiss of filid! and fraternal 
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love, when he expired, quitting tliis 
trcnc of uncertainty and trouble for 
another and a better world, which, 
“ to the just ntade perfect^* will be the 
iiource of an endless felicity. 

When I arrived at home, I found 
a letter from you, and though you 
may have thought me tardy in^reply¬ 


ing, I ({uestion if the interest with 
which 1 have now pmd my debt, will 
not have wearied you. 

Adieu! my dear S., believe me with 
affection ana esteem, ever your’s. 

H.T. 

S.L. G. W. 
i>8th June, 18:^4. 


STANZAS TO AN ITATdAN AllL 


1 . 

Thou ait fresherth.iu the dawning 
t.)f a spring-day, when young morning 
[s her radiant lace adorning, 

By the mirror of the deep; 

But as mellow as the twilight 
Shed at eve through gotliic skylight. 

Is the lustre of thine eye-light, 

Ere it languishes to sleep. 


Yet it IS not only, dearest. 

That thy lovei’s lieait thou chcaiest. 
When betore him thou appearust 
Ih thy beauty’s bright array ; 

Suoh a summer-sun is glowing 
In the bliss of thy bestowing; 

That in vain is all thy going. 

Thou can’st warm him though away. 

3. 

While the goblet’s wave is dancing, 
And the eye of beauty glancing. 

Every drop and smile enhancing, 
C!omes the memory of thee. 

And in truth, the rosy wine, love. 

And the looks that on it shine, love. 

If the pledge be not to thine,, love, ' 
Have but little charm for me. 


4. 

Though, ala.s! my passion’s chain, dear, 
Bring me many an hour of pain, dear. 
Yet, believe roc, ne’er again, dear, 
Would I willingly be free: 

For the moon that sets in motion. 
Kindles too, the tide of ocean, 

And if thine my heart's commotion, 

Yet its light is all from thee. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN.—No. 3. 


• NUREMRERCr. 

We also saw the library : it is m a 
cloister which formerly belonged to 
the Dominicans, and contains, us they 
say, twenty thousand volumes. This 
was collected out of the ruins of seve¬ 
ral convents, in the time of the Re¬ 
formation. The most anticnt manu¬ 
script, that they could not find, is, they 
say, nine hundred years old; it is a 
ropy of the Gospels, vvitfi Prayers and 
Hymns then used in the Greek Chiircl!. 
I observed a book which was printed 
at Spire* in the year 144fi ; but th<ae 
might be an error in the figures, for 
they shewed us another of the im¬ 
pression of Faustns, dt Mentz, in 
1459, at the end of which, there is an 
advertisement which tells us, that this 
book was not written by the hand, 
but was printed by an admirable se~ 
errt newly invented. It is probable 
that this was the first impression 
wliich was made at Menii ; and if it 
be so, there is no ground to suppose 
tliat another book was printed at 
Spire, thirteen years before: nor had 
Faustus any reason to boast so much 
of his new secret. I have heard, 
that there is another impression of 
Durandus' OJficlale at Basil, printed 
by Faustus in the same year, 1459. 

They keep in this library many 
rarities and curious antiquities, but 
they are not comparable tp those that 
are in the cabinet of Mr. Viati. We 
saw at this gentleman’s house, a pretty 
large chamber quite filled with divers 
arms of all countries, all uses, and all 
fashions. It is scarce to lie conceived 
how one man, and he a private per¬ 
son, who hath not the estate of a 
prince, or a very great lord, could 
make such a vast collection; for the 
number is very greats and I believe 
brought from the four corners of the 
world. He shewed us the experiment 
of a wind-gun, which is a very pretty 
but a most destructive invention, be¬ 
cause with Uiis engine great mischiefs 
may be done afar olf and without 
any noise. From this chamber you 


may go into another, where there are 
rare pictures, medals, cnrioxis works, 
antient and modern, idols, shells, 
plants, minerals, and other natural 
productions. 

The town house is very large, and 
has a very beautiful and well propor¬ 
tioned front, but it wants a couit 
belbre it. Wlien we went from 
thence, our friends brought us to the 
^city cellar, which is two hundred and 
fii'ty paces long, and edntains, as they 
told us, twenty thousand tons of 
wine. We must allow it to be a very 
fair cellar: but the truth is, such peo¬ 
ple as we, know not how to relish all 
the pleasures of it. 

You know the Germans-I- are strange 
drinkers; there are no people in the 
world more obliging, civil, and ofSci- 
ous ; but they have terrible customs 
us to the point of drinking, wtiich 
seems to be both their labour and re¬ 
creation. There is not time given to 
speak three words in a visit, but pre¬ 
sently comes the collation, or at least 
some large jars of wine, with a plate 
full of crusts of bread hashed with 
pepper and salt, a fatal preparative 
for such poor drinkers as we ate. But 
before w'C proceed, I must give you 
an account of those sacred and invio¬ 
lable laws that are afterwards to be 
ob:'Crved. Every draught must be a 
lieahh, and as soon as you have 
empti^ your glass, you must present 
it full to him whose health you drunk. 
You must never refuse the glass which 
is presented, but drink it off to the 
last drop. Do but reflect a little on 
these customs, and see how it is pos¬ 
sible to leave off drinking: and in¬ 
deed, they never make an end,l. but 
carouse in a perpetual round; to drink 
in Germany is to drink eternally. 
Pardon my digression, and judge of 
our troublesome entertainments in 
the cedar. You must do penance 
there for some time, and at last hide 
yourself behind the casks, steal away, 
and make your escape. 


It is a Treatise On Predestiunlion. t Gernmuorum vivere bibere esf. 

I The Duke of Rohan siiys in bis V’oyagc, that the tSermnns have succeeded 
better than all the Matbemalicians of Ihe world in finding om ibc periietiial 
motion, by conimunl ugitation nf their cups. 
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You must fui'ther know, that tlie 
glasses are as much respected in this 
country as the wine is beloved. They 
place them all en parade. The 
greatest part of the chambers are 
wainscotted to two*thirds of the wails, 
and the glasses are ranged all about 
upon the cornices of the wainscot, 
like pipes of organs j they begin with 
the little, and end with the great 
ones; and these great ones are always 
used, and must be emptied at a 
draught, when there is any health of 
importance. At going out of the 
cellar, we went to a concert, where 
we hoped we should find nothing but 
music; but the bread, pepper, salt 
and wine followed us in such abun¬ 
dance, that an air was no sooner 
finished, but the whole company rose 
up to drink. 

Wc saw yestcrda\% in the evening, 
some part of the celebration of a 
wedding. The future husband, ac¬ 
companied with a long train of his 
relations, came first to the church. 
He walked from a house, which was not 
two hundred paces distant, whither 
he came in a coach. Ilis bride, 
who was in the same pliice, followed 
a while after, being also attended by a 
great number of her friends. When 
both were come to the church, the 
bridegroom sat down with his com¬ 
pany on one side, and the bride on 
the other, directly opposite to him ; 
over each of their heads there was a 
■figure of Death upon the wall, wholhci 
designedly done 1 knOw not. They 
botli approached the minister, who 
expected them in the midst of the 
choir; and after he had performed 
his office, four or five trumpets, which 
were on the top of the steeple, 
sounded a great many levels, and 
the new married couple returned in 
the manner as they came. 

The husband was in a black suit, 
with a cloak overlaid with lace, a great 
rufl', and a little crown of gold plate lace 
above his peruke. But the bride’s dress 
will be a little more difficult to describe. 
The best account I can give you of 
it, is to tell you, that in framing to 
yourself an idea of her head tire, you 
must fancy a mixture of gilt wire, 
like a bob peruke, half a toot high 
upon the forehead, and very much 
curled and swelled out on Itie sides. 


This was ordered after such a manner 
that in all the thickness of this bushy 
dress, there was no more space or dis¬ 
tance between the wires, than was 
sufficient to fasten to them an infinite 
number of little plates of gold, rouiid, 
polished, and shining, which bung 
both within and without, and waved 
with the least motion. Her habit was 
black with long skirts, resembling the 
Honyrelincs, wliich were, not very 
long since, used in France. The 
body of this little cassock, which 
was cut very short, had a gold lace 
over all the seams. The skirts were 
full of little close knots of black sa¬ 
tin ribbon, and the straight cuffs fell 
just on the fist OVer tliis she had a 
neck baud of fine antique lace, cut 
before like a man’s band, and ending 
in a point behind, which reached 
down to the middle of the back. 
Slic had besides a great gold chain on 
her shoulders, just like a collar of 
.some order, and such another chain 
lor her girdle. Her petticoat was 
.short enough, and adorned below 
with gold fringe, and black bone lace. 
We had the pleasure to sec this fair 
one dance with a senator in a great 
ruff: and I Ix'lieve at Japan, there 
could not be found customs more 
different from ours, Ilian those which 
we observed at this feast. I should 
never make an end, if I should un¬ 
dertake to describe all the other ha¬ 
bits. But "as fantastical as all the 
dresses might seem at first view, one 
might be easily accustomed to them ; 
and every habit appears handsome 
and becoming, when the persons that 
wear them are of themselves beautiful 
and agreeable. 

There are not more industrious 
people in the world, Ilian the artificers 
of Nuremberg ; some think they 
were the inventors of fire arms and 
gunpowder; others affirm, that 
powder was invented at Chioggia, in 
the slate of Venice^ and there are 
some who pretend that it came from 
Denmark. The diversity of opinions 
concerning the first invention of ar¬ 
tillery, is no less remarkable and 
surprising than the controversy about 
the invention of printing. *John 
Mendoza Gonzalez, whom I had oc¬ 
casion to mention in one of my for¬ 
mer letters, who wrote a History of 


Bislioji of Lipari. 
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Chinot whither he was • -sent by 
Philip II., says, that if we may give 
credit to the common tradition and 
annals of that country, fire arms, and 
consequently gunpowder, were in¬ 
vented by their first King, Vitey^ 
from whom to the Emperor Bouog, 
who possessed the throne in the time of 
Gonzalez^ about the end of the last age, 
they reckoned 243 princes who suc¬ 
ceeded one another i n a direct line from 
father to son. This author was too 
judicious to depend upon their ima¬ 
ginary chronology} but without enter¬ 
ing upon so intricate a controversy, 
he seems to be convinced, that these 
people were very early acciuainted 
with the use of artillery. Tavcniicr 
WTites, that fire arms Avero invented 
in the kingdom of Asem. It is 
thought, says he, that gunjwwdcr 
and cannon were found out in the 
kingdom of Asem, from whence the 
invention was communicated to Pegu, 
and from thence to China, which is 
the reason why the invention is 
usually ascribed to the Chinese. 
Leonard Ramoolf,f a Physician of 
Augsburg, who travelletl in the eastern 
countries, and seems to incline to 
Gonzutrz's opinion, endeavours to 
prove, that gunpowder was knowm 
and used in the time of Pliny, 
grounding his conjecture, but I think, 
without any probability, on a pas¬ 
sage in that ancient author concern¬ 
ing Saltpetre. And J Girolamo 
della Corte, another chimerical con- 
jecturer in this point, thinks he has 
reason to believe that Scipio foimd 
great guns and carabins in Carthage, 
when he § made himself master of 
that city. Count Galeazo Gualdo 
Prioi-ato,ll says, that these machines 
were invented, anno 1012, Naucher 
in 1213. ^AntAoi^t/ Comazani, in 
1330. •* Cornelius Kemp, in 1354, 
if James Gautier or Gaulterus,\n 
1365, 1380, and 1425, according to 
the several authors whom he cites. 
The most common opinion, which is 
followed by Polydor,Virgil, ^bellicus, 
Forcatel, Conemiccio,Camerarius, and 
some of the above mentioned au¬ 


thors, is tliat one Berthold Schwkrt^ 
a Franciscan friar, who was a lover 
of chemistry, was the author of this 
invention at Nuremberg, anno 1378. 
Olliers are of the same opinion, as to 
the time and place, but ascribe the 
invention to one Constantia Auke- 
litzen, a professed chemist; and 
Anthony Camozani, believes the 
place was Colog7i, Cornelius Kemp, 
upon the authority of Sibast, Murster, 
and some others, pretends that Cimos- 
sns. King of Friesland, was the in¬ 
ventor of these machines. Some call' 
the author of them, Bertrand, the 
black, and say that he invented gun¬ 
powder at Chioggia, in the state of 
Kenice. But this seems to be only a 
mistake, occasioned by the resem¬ 
blance of the names Berthold and 
. Bertrand, and the signification of the 
surname thwarts, which in the Ger¬ 
man tongue, signifies black. I leave 
you to judge, whether it is possible 
to reconcile so many opposite opi¬ 
nions ; but if the controversy was to 
be decided betwixt the eastern and 
western part of the world, the preten¬ 
sions of both might perhaps be easily 
justilied; and though it should be 
allowed, that the oriental nations got 
the si art of ns in the invention of 
printing and gunpowder, we might 
still claim the honour of the same 
invention in Europe. For I see no 
reason why it may be supposed, that 
the same thought may enter into Mie 
mind of several persons, who had 
never the least communication witli 
one another. 

Great guns W'erc first put into ships 
by the Venetian Admiral Jiarbadigo, 
and the famous Bartholomew Cog- 
hone was the first who brought artil¬ 
lery into the field. For before his 
time, the only use they made of these 
machines was to batter the walls of 
the towns. . M. de Fabert, who 
lately published the history of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, assures us, that 
the first essay that was made of them 
was again; t the fortress of Preux- 

All Europe is full of the little cu¬ 
riosities of Nuremburg. There are 


• An. 1580. t In his Itioemriniic Orienla. 

In bis History of Veronn. § About the jear of Rome, 00!^. 

II In bis account of the imperial and Hans Town. 

IT Ill the hife of Bar. Cogiiooe. ** In his History of Frifv.lanil. 

t f In his Chronology. 
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some of w'ood, of ivory, of alabaster, 
aad ev'en of paper and stoi'ch. Their 
houses are large and neat, and I be> 
lieve there is'not a ceiling in all the 
city, which is not accompanied with 
a very fine pl&tfond of joiner’s work. 
1 cannot express the particular kind¬ 
ness they have for horns, for all their 


houses are full of thrni. Tliey are 
every where hung up amongst pic- 
turts and other curious things. You 
often see in the finest chamber, a 
stag’s or bull’s head, with a magni¬ 
ficent pair of horns hanging from the 
ceiling, intended merely for orna¬ 
ment. 


AS ELEGY. 

Till! setting sun had mellow'd all tlic sky. 

As sinking from the sight he dyed the west 
With ruddy gold ; while 1 laid musingly. 

Beside a stream whose waters lulled to rest. 

The shades of even fell all calm and still. 

And save the lowings of the distant herd. 

That in soft echocs’floated down the nil; 
ought was theie which amid the silence slim 

'J'hcre where the stream emerged from round a hill. 

And form'd a nook,—its waters flow'd so still 
As scarce to stirintently I survey’d 
The countless myriads that o’er it play’d. 

Droves of live atoms, that in winding rounds, 

.4nd mystic mazes, danc’d lull merrily; 

Humming soft sleepy tmic=!, whose minute sounds 
Could but be heard by fairies faintily; 

While the full chorus on the human ear, 

But made the stillness, yet more still appear. 

There as they bounded gaily I could see 
How some as they skimin’d o'er the water's face. 

Their silken wings did wet unthinkingly; • 

And once entangled, ended was their race j 
While olhers with exhaustion merely sunk. 

And some with the full tide of pleasure drunk. 

Seeming to lose all right discerning skill. 

Dropp’d down, and lay w'ith wings stretch’d out and still 


There could I also plain discern, so sly. 

The scaly habitants that swum the brook; 

All on the watch to seize the hapless fiy 
That did too near the waters surface stoop. 

And, tho' vast swarms into the stream did fall, 

Yet mark’d I not their numbers to grow less; 

Still on the rest did dance, and sing withal. 

Nor stopp’d, to look upon their mates’ distress. 

As there I lay, low bending o’er the stream, 

Till musing made the fixncy fondly dream; 
Methonglit me, what was man! O, what his state! 
Scarce more his being than this insect race. 
Awhile, with hope and fancy all elate. 

Bright sunshine animates his glowing face, 
Buoyant lie dances on bright pleasures’ waves. 

And in a tide nf wdld delusion bathes. 



Elegy* 

Yes man thy fate is lijce this airy tribe. 

Since drawn too far by pleasure, oil thou 'rt wreck'd 
Or else art lured unheedfully aside ^ 

Ere yet the wings of youthful speed are check'd. 

But if thou miss, the perils set on life. 

The same dull round of being (ires thee; 

And glad thou bid’st adieu to care and strife 
Rejoic’d tliy soul, from sorrow’s bonds to free. 

For soon as youth has ta’cn away his flight 
Anon comes care, and da.sheshope away; 

Experieuce chides, stern reason dulls delight. 

And fancy gives to memory the sway. 

Alas! thou only can’st be said to be, 

O man! while yet life’s spring-time thou canst boast. 
Thy after life is strife, and misery, 

Pam, woe, and all black sin’s attendant hu:>t. 

See ! set*! the fly, how careless gay he is, 

Nor is disturb’d by how to live or die; 

A little life—but then that life is bliss 
He has;—^then dies,—ah! dies unwittingly. 

While thou, if ’tis thy fate still on to live. 

Like the blind mole doth darkly grope along; 

And pondering on the road, do pant and strive; 
Sometimes periiaps aright, but oftentimes more wrong. 

And when thou diest, is it not also true. 

That thou wilt not from ’mong the ^ups be miss’d! 
The world will still ring on, unheeding you; 

Nor stop, to drop a tear on whci-c you rest. 

Yea when thousink^t, doth not numbers wait 
To feed upon thy fall, and glory in thy fate. 

Then seeing this, doth not it thee become 
To fix thy view upon a state more sure; 

Inquire thee out, another, better home ; 

Where thou mayst rest, when bidden hence secure ? 

A life! where tliou no more on pleasures past. 

And cheating prospects, will he call’d to wail; 

A life! whose being, shall for ever last. 

Whose cruize of bliss shall never, never fiiil. 

But still flow on when earth is swept away. 

And sun and stars with age grow darken'd and decay. 

L. W. W. 


IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 

Dearrst Lesbia! let me sip, 

A thousand kisses from thy Up, 

Careless of what remarks engage. 

The sharp and captious tongue of age. 

Suns set emd rise again; but we 
Shall sleep out an eternity 
When we once a^. Bestow, bestow. 

Pear girl! a thoiisand kisses now- 
And let ua so confirm the whole, 

That no invidious selfish soul 

May know the nnmber giten; and bate 

The love he cannot imitate. 

SH-,— 

3i 


£. M. Novemher, 1824. 
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LUTHER’S RING. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE FROM THE GERMAN. 


WniTSUNn.4 V, in the year 1551, was 
drawing to a close, as two travellers 
approached the Saxon village of 
Kiisc. The evening rays of the sun 
shone milder and more delightfully 
upon the bright green of the woods 
and meadows, yet the warmth of the 
weather, and the length of their 
journey, had pretty well exhausted 
the strengtli and spirits of the wandcr- 
ersj 

The younger of the two was Justus 
Hergott, a son of the bookseller of 
that name in Leipsic; he had been 
educated hitherto by his maternal 
uncle, the famous professor and poet 
Eoban Hesse, of Erfurt, and was now 
sent by him, under the escort of his 
famulus, the honest Nicholas Phaie- 
tratus, to the new academy at Pforta, 
in order to prepare himself there for 
his future studies. The youth, though 
scarcely seventeen years of age, was of 
a noble appearance, and possessed a 
figure tall and commanding, com¬ 
bining the gracefulness and agility of 
youth, with the strength aiui vigour 
belonging to maturer years. His rich 
light-brown hair fell in smooth and 
natural ringlets upon his well-shaped 
shoulders; a flat sky-blue cap, deco¬ 
rated with a gold tassel, shaded a fore¬ 
head finely vaulted, and a pair of dark 
but agreeable eyes; of a similar colour 
was his short German coat of broad 
cloth, upon which a fine and snow- 
white shirt collar fell from his bare 
and nervous neck; his right hand 
rested upon a trusty thorn, in which 
a short sword was concealed. 

With light and ha.sty steps the 
youthful pedestrian descend^ the 
hill, amd passed over the long bridge 
which crosses the Saal, while his com¬ 
panion, oppressed with the weight of 
a well-fill^ travelling bag, tollowed 
at a slacker pace, and with deep- 
drawn inspirations.. 

The first glance at Master Nicholas 
informed you of his office. Tlit 
grave sallow countenance of a man of 
thirty, dry yet free fioiii wrinkles; 
the meek half-closed eyes, the head 
somewhat inclined, and attached to 
meagre body, all combined with the 
black thread-bare garb ol a student. 


the low-flapnied hat resting upon 
straight black hair, the dark blue 
stockings and thick-soled shoes, 1o 
announce a spiritual and corporeal 
servant, admirer and follower of the 
crudile college potentate. 

Roth of the wanderers, however, 
appeared to the poetical beholder like 
I’syche, who would fain flit away on 
silken i)iinons to the brighter regions 
of hope, were she not restrained and 
weighed down by the grosser particles 
of her earthly nature. 

“ See, Pharetiatus, a resting plac( 
beckons us,” said the youth, stojiping 
an instant to wipe Uie perspiiatiou 
from his brow, “ and that shall be 
the limit of your escort; only a few 
steps farther, and wc will drink fare¬ 
well in a cup of wine, while I pay yon 
my hearty thanks for your kindness 
and attention, which 1 hope one day 
to have it in my power to reward.*’ 

“ As it pleaseth thee, my deai 
Justus,” answered Nicholas, “ though 
I think I had better bear thee company 
to this asylum of knowledge, as it is 
called, and make my reverence to the 
rector, Domino Melhorino, as well as 
bear him the greeting of my Illus- 
trissimi et Doctissimi. My commis¬ 
sion will then be fully and faithfully 
executed.” 

“ No, no, Mr. Nicholas,” returned 
Justus, brLklv; “ should I not be 
ashamed, think you, such a hale young 
fellow as 1 am, to be delivered safe into 
my master's hands, like a boy sent to 
school for the firat time?” 

And should I not afford fine 
scope for tlie witticisms of the little 
alumni?" 

“ No, indeed ; for that matter, 1 
might very well have come the whole 
distance from Erfurt hither alone, but 
I re.spected ray uncle’s wish, and you 
willingly shared with me the fatigue 
and burthen of the journey.” 

But may not a casus malignus, 
an accident perhaps ■■> ■■ ■■■ ” 

“ How can it ?” said the other, in¬ 
terrupting him. “ From this place to 
Pforta can scarcely be half an hour’s 
walk; I eau-easily carry my knapsack 
that ilistance. The Bible which it 
contains is a spiritual safeguard, and 
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tlie dirk in my stick, aided by my 
little skill HI fencing, will protect me 
from earthly molestation. Rest you 
awhile at the inn, and then return to 
Ruthclsbiitg to take up your night’s 
qmrters; the Castilian is my uncle’s 
friend, and you will find better ac¬ 
commodation there for your wearied 
limbs than tlie porter of the academy 
can offer you.” 

“ As thou wilt, then, my dear- 
young master,” said Nicholas, per¬ 
ceiving at one glance the advantages 
of this arrangement j and they now 
rapidly descended towards the little 
village, whose salt-works glittered far 
in the distance, overtopping a number 
of neat little huts, and leaning confi- 
tlonllyonthe Iteautiful hills beyond. 

The nearer, however, ohr travellers 
approached the inn at the entrance of 
the vills^e, the darker and more carc- 
porteiiding grew the countenance of 
the young student, who had seldom 
passed the precincts of the University 
at F-rfurt. Indeed the scene that was 
passing before tlicm was little suited 
to Whitsunday, The shrill and noisy 
music of a band of people from tlic 
salt-mines assailed their ears, and 
bursts of laughter, curses, and shouts 
intermingled, accompanied the music. 
Upon a large sandy space, encircling 
a tine old oak, whose gigantic branches 
ioruicd iis roof, a dozen young soldiers 
were dancing the lavorite and danger¬ 
ous sabre dance. Sabres and swords 
were placed around in various fanci¬ 
ful forms, and at cither end of the 
space allotted to the peiformauce six 
hlioil spears or javelins erected their 
trijile-pointed crests. 

The stout-hearted warriors, freed 
from the encumbrance of their boots 
and collars, moved about amidst the 
glittering blades, with naked foot and 
arms, in all the graceful evolutions of 
the waltz, and when ai'rived at the 
extremity of the ground, a dexterous 
leap over the spew heads must crown 
tlicir hazardous exploits. Itwas highly 
pleasing to observe with wliat skill 
and dexterity the bold and well-trained 
fellows avoided the danger which 
tlireateued them at every turn, with¬ 
out injury to the gracefulness of the 
movement; neverineless, there sat at 
the foot of the oak two wounded men, 
one of whom, with a wry face, was 
binding up his bleeding arm, that bad 
been pierced with a javelin, while the 
other sudered the lacerated calf of his 


^ibstantial leg to bleed afresh, in order, 
by this afiectation of indifference, to 
disarm the ridicule of the spectators, 
and to have it thought that be cared as 
little about his wound as he did about 
the fine which the laws of the dance 
obliged him to pay his comrades. 

A number of the neighbouring 
country people were collected to wit¬ 
ness the pastime; many a maiden 
among them, with a beating heart, 
especially at the critical moment when 
her favoured swain was preparing to 
take the leap of honor tliat might cost 
him his life. 

, “ Is this Whitsunday in Christian 
Saxony?” whispered Nicholas, with 
inward wrath; “ is it thus that 
the countrymen of the great Lu¬ 
ther, celebrate the feast of Punta- 
ctist, when he has scarcely closed 
his eyes to behold the eternal land 
of recompense? Oil, did he but 
sec this wickedness, this tempt¬ 
ing of God, this abomination, how 
would his just indignation be kindled, 
and his wrath fall upon them like 
lightning from heaven ! But he has 
gone hence too soon, and left his 
work unfinished." 

Justus remained a silent spectator 
of tlie dancc-s and although he equally 
felt and abhorred the profanation of 
tlie holiday, yet there arose within 
him a fueling of satisfaction and de- 
liglit, and he felt an interest for the 
bold and dexterous dancers, who re¬ 
minded him of Rome’s ‘gladiators, 
and the Pythian ringfighters of Greece. 

Nearer to the inn they found another 
party, but not a whit more piously 
disposed; it consisted of elderly 
soldiers, sealed at a ’long oaken table, 
with white jugs before them, playing 
at landsknecht, with a dirty tattered 
pack of cards. Close to the house 
door, at a small table, on which a 
flask of red Naumburger and a green 
goblet were pompously displayed, a 
stripling of a comet lounged and lolled 
in an arm-chair, amusing liimself with 
the servani of the inn, who would 
gladly have withdrawn from his grasp, 
to be a nearer spectator of the dance; 
and a little on one side, on the de¬ 
clivity of the hill, were two Jagers, 
bivouacing in the grass, under the 
hornbeams; one of whom, apparently 
lulled to sleep by the harmony of the 
music and accompaniments bpfore 
described, lay extended at full length 
upon the ground j while his comrade. 
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resting his bands and his chin upo# 
his short firelock, watched the inove-> 
mcnts of the soldiers and the peasants 
with a malicious eye, at the same time 
that he listened, with the attention of 
a spy, to the discourse'of the corporal 
at the table. 

Holloa! what have we here?” 
exclaimed one of the cavalry siddiers 
as our travellers approached ; “ as I 
live, a couple of yonr black-coafcd 
gentry, parsons or collegians, coroe to 
.complete our party.” 

“ Silence, you jackanapes,” cried 
an elderly corporal. “ They are from 
Wittenburg or Erfurt, whence our 
salvation w'ent out, and belong to the 
troops of the Gospfl. whom it be- 
hovelh every good soldier to respect 
as life-guards of the King of Kings, 
Come this way, gentlemen.” And so 
saying he made room lor them at the 
' end of the tables, where the sojourners 
.seated themselves with coulidence 
near their champion. 

“ A vesper meal for us, good 
hostess!’’ cried Justus, in his silver 
tones; and the old lady immediately 
echoed his orders io her servant, with 
” Quick, Kate, and attend these civil 
gentlemen! ” 

Kate, hastily disengaging lieisclf 
from the tender cornet, soon placed 
before them a plate of delicious white 
bread, with sausages, and then drank 
to Justus out of the pewter jug, 
curtseying as she pronounced her 
" Vrofici&tl" 

“ Ha! ha! look at the young 
hussey,” exclaimed the coi-poral of 
the guard, laughing. ” You’ve good 
eyes in your head, young woman, 
only they are a little too expressive 
and too apt to fix upon a pretty fellow. 
You forget, in your complaisance to 
that youth, that the honour you have 
just paid him is due to the senior, to 
his father, first.” 

The girl blushed down to bar finger 
nails, and the cornet made a sort of 
fighting face, stretched himself in his 
chair, and then rose to indulge his 
curiosity by staring at the strangers 
with gentlemanly impudence. Master 
Nicholas, however, having fortified 
himself with a copious draught out of 
the can, took up the thread of the 
discourse, and replied in a tone of 
modesty—” Many thanks for -your 
good opnion of me, honest cuirassier; 
but,* hpwever, you do me too much 
honor, fori am but a plain, studious, 


and a faithfiil famulus, while the father 
of my youQg companion is a respec¬ 
table man, residing in Lei^islc, and of 
very good femily.” 

“ Of very good family!” said the 
cornet, mock ing him, and leaning'with 
both his elbows upon the table; ** be¬ 
lieve it not. brotW studio. Were it 
so, he would wear riding boots, and a 
leatlier bonnet, or a helmet, in lieu of 
that blue night cap; and instead of 
traversing the country with a wallet on 
his shoulders, like a bourgeois, he 
would gird a sword about his loins, 
and fight for his country and his 
prince.” 

Justus cast n burning look at tlie 
impertinent coxcomb, tlien let his eye 
fall upon his plate, and hastily thrust 
a piece of bread into his mourn. But 
Nicholas preserved his temper, and 
answ’ered with great gravity as fol¬ 
lows:—“ With permission, Sir! it 
is not always that one can call noble 
families good and honourable; and 
many a private family, without a coat 
of arms, is yet truly noble. I’hus hath 
the grandfather of my young friend, 
Herman Hergolt,done more, probably, 
for the Eailh, and therefore for lus 
country and his prince, than any noble¬ 
man in Saxony; for, iti the year of 
our Lord 1524, he was condemned to 
death by the cruel Duke George, for 
printing and selling the excellent 
books of Doctor Luther, and which 
bloody judgment was executed witlj 
the sword at Leipzic.” 

“ Oh, gracious God! what a cruel 
fate!” exdaimcd the hostess; and all 
looked with compassion on the band- 
some descendant of the brave martyr, 
who passed his hand across his eyes 
in silence, to brash away the tears that 
had start^ into them. 

” If be be of so good a stemk, the 
youth will make a gallant soldier," 
rejoined one of the cuii’assierE. *' Stay 
with us! ” be added; ” you are going, 
doubtless, to the school yonder in the 
valley, but, believe me, a helmet and a 
cuirass would become you far better 
than their odd-looking bonnet, with 
its coloured ribbon, and the short 
black jacket. There is nothing but 
drudgery in that old owl’s nest. I 
was born there. Be persuaded to 
make a better choice! By my soul, 
you seem to have been intended for 
something better than a book-worm.” 
The bgoest enthusiast ^ke this so 
heatlily,and shook Justus by the hand 
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in so friendly ft manner while he said 
it, that a cold sweat moistened the 
dry brow of the faithful INicholas. 

“ For God’s sake, follow them not!” 
said he, half aloud; end then con* 
tinued with emphasis, addressing the 
soldiers;—Our Justie does carry his 
helmet and his cuirass, a fast hold 
against the machinations of the evil 
tine.” At the same time he pointed 
with his finger to the bag, where lay 
a quarto bible, bound in black, and 
strengthened and fastened with clamps 
and clasps of brass. 

“ That there?” asked the corporal. 

“ It is the Holy Gospel, accordinff • 
to l.uthei’s translation,'’ continued 
Nicholas, “ and moreover a rare and 
invaluable copy; a token of remem¬ 
brance out of the doctor’s own library. 
See, here stand his arms in brass—a 
tToss, a heart, and a rose; and on tlie 
loverse side aie those of Protossor 
Kobanus Ilessius, my illustrious master 
—a swan, pourmg forth his song to 
heaven.” 

“ Ridiculous stuff! ” cried the coi- 
net; “ such arms as those arc not re¬ 
cognized at any court, or regarded in 
any lists. And what are the four 
Evangelists to me? unless, indeed, 
they were so many fat manors.” 
With this he turned his back upon 
them, in a s^ylc of courtly politeness, 
and sjirang after Kate, who was just 
going down into the cellar. 

“ But pray tell me, most learned 
doctor,” said one of the two huntsmen 
before mentioned, who had now ap¬ 
proached the table; since you know 
so much, how you reconcile these in- 
consistencim. You boast that the new 
faith hath purified and exalted all 
things; and yet the same faith per¬ 
mits that holy book, which was wont 
to be preserved with the utmost reve¬ 
rence in the most sacred places, to be 
carried about the public highways, 
and sold in tlig common market 
place,” 

Pharetratus looked up with astonish* 
ment at the man, whose discourse 
seemed so much above his station, and 
60 little consistent with the roughness 
of bis exterior, and answered, in a 
drawling tone—** Do men place tbo 
candle in a candlestick, or under a 
bushel?” 

** You have not been at church for 
many a day,’! added the corporal, ” or 
the minister would have explained to 
you the chief point of dissension be¬ 


twixt the empercMT and the country, 
and you might hava let akme tmeh 
Popish questions.” 

“ It needs no person, wifli his idle 
prating, to decide which of os be most 
faithfully attached to the church,” 

retorted the staunch forester; “and, 
boast as you will of your Lutheranism, 
I doubt if it be yet quite as you pre¬ 
tend, here under your sash. Your 
Prince Moritz, however, supported the 
emperor against the followers of that 
runaway Augustan friar, and against 
his own brave cousin; and deprived 
the gallant John Frederic of his land 
and freedom at the forest of Lochace. 
Truly, an example of faith and friend¬ 
ship that would have shivered the con¬ 
science of one of us to atoms.” 

” Respect our gracious Elector!” 
thunders the corporal, rising, and 
striking the table with his clenched 
fist. ** What business has a poacher 
with the affairs of princes and of 
soldiers > ” 

“ Poacher!” bawled the fellow, 
choakiug with rage; “ T am assistant 
to the Royal Ranger at Pfurta; bat 
you belong to those who themselves 
abuse and vilify the founder of their 
false need—who subsist by plunder 
and extortion—who gamble away their 
wages of sin, and slaughter, then ran¬ 
sack and pillage the houses of the 
gentry and the peasants, maltreating 
men, women and children, and finish 
their infamous career by going to hell 
for lustful and abominable heretics as 
they are! ” 

With dreadful imprecations the 
whole troop now rushed upon the 
abusive huntsman, and seized him by 
the collar and the arms, but not with¬ 
out a stout resistance on his part. 
His drunken comrade in the grass was 
awakened by the tumult, and seeing 
his fellow in dan^r, discharged his 
piece at the crowd, but, ludtily, with 
an unsteady hand. The soldiers rush¬ 
ed to their arms. At the same instant 
the colonel came riding tip, and his 
authoritdtive voice dispersed the mob 
as quickly as if a bomb-sbell had fallen 
in the midst. The cuirassiers remain¬ 
ed transfixed, like statues, with (heir 
hands to their helmets; the country 
people and the women scampered 
away to their bouses; the two Jagers 
skulked back to the thicket, aud the 
colonel, having thus restored tran¬ 
quillity, turned his huibe and galloppcd 
away. 
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Luther'i Uirii 


Our travellers I)j^ deenied it pru¬ 
dent to make their escape at the com¬ 
mencement of tlie fray, and they were 
now striding manfully down the hill 
together, when Justus, reminding his 
companion that the day was fast wear¬ 
ing away, insisted upon his turning 
bad;:. ** Greet my uncle and all my 
friends," said he, ^ and God be with 
you, Nicholas.” 

“ And with thee,” sighed the lat¬ 
ter, while a painful emotion gave a 
darker shade to his sallow, gloomy 
countenance. Forget not humility 
and piety; forget not thy brave ances¬ 
tor, and, like him, follow no council 
but the voice of God in your breast, 
and his word in your Bible.” The 
lucid tear startled into the youth’s 
eye as he listened to the atfectionate 
exhortation of his faithful adherent. 
He threw hb knapsack across his 
shoulder, in painful haste pressed 
once more Pharetratus's large and 
bony hand, and parted from him with 
hurried steps. 

The projection of the verdant hill 
soon concealed hkn from the view of 
Nicholas, who had remained trans¬ 
fixed to the spot where they separated, 
with arms crossed, and rvrth eyes 
eagerly following the youth’s progress. 
Justus also now kood still, and heav¬ 
ing a deep sigh from the bottom of his 
heart, sealed himself on a mossy bank, 
amidst wild roses and slow bushes. 
He looked down into the valley that 
was now to become his home, and 
sought consolation from tlic beauty 
and freshness of nature under the 
painful emotions and apprehensions 
that filled his breast; and nature did 
nut deny him her soothing lialsam: 
a paradise opened before him, and, 
as impressions are most easily effaced 
from the mind of youth, so he foigot 
more and more with every look at the 
delightful scene the pangs of the last 
moments. Com helas and light tracts 
of meadow land alternated their varied 
greens, delighting the eye. Like a 
band of silver encircling a robe of 
green velvet, the glittering Saal inter¬ 
sected the lovely plain, enclosed by 
gently rising mountains. Yonder lay 
Pforta before him at the foot of the 
green hill, adorned witli old oaks and 
friendly copewood. 'fhe old Gothic 
cliurch, with its lofty spire, stood 
proudly pie-emineut; and fruit trees 
ill full ulusiom, together with a row of 
dusky limes, prUy concealed the an¬ 


cient grey walls of what was formerly 
a monastery. White villages glittered 
deeper in the valley; single huts and 
fragments of buildiim hespngled the 
distant heights; and farthest of all 
was seen the gilded cupola of the ca¬ 
thedral church of Nuremburg, sparkling 
in the defending sun-beams. 

The youth could not sufficiently 
admire the grandeur of the prospect; 
while the melodious songs of the 
linnets and goldfinches in the bushes, 
the plaintive notes of a nightingale, 
and the faint echo of distant horns in 
the woods behind him, all combined 
* to sink his soul into one of those 
poetical day-dreams that arc amongst 
the most pleasurable sensations of 
which the mind of youth, in all tlic 
ardour of its feelings, is susceptible. 
He had been long sitting thus, lost in 
a world of his own creation, and had 
scarcely remarked the sun’s decline 
towards the horizon, and the gigantic 
shadows cast by the trees, when ho 
was suddenly roused by a violent 
rustling among the hazel-bushes, and 
immediately a noble stag rushed past 
him, and flew with the rapidity of 
lightning down the glen, while, at the 
same instant of time, a shot fell so 
near him, that he uttered a cry of ter¬ 
ror, and crouched down, covering his 
face with both his liands, to keep off 
the smoke of the powder. “ Iloly 
Mother of God!” exclaimed a fine 
silver-toned voice near him, and a 
soft hand gently touched his cuily 
head, left bare by the falling off of his 
little cap. He raised his eyes, and his 
second surprise tied his tongue more 
powerfully than the first. A lady 
stood beside him, just blooming like 
the Centifole of the season. Her reek¬ 
ing fowling-piece was in her hand. 
Her auburn tresses, escaping from un¬ 
der her green hat, fell carelessly upon 
her ivory neck; a green hunting bod- 
dice, or spneer, tastefully trimmed 
with fine fitch' fur, covered without 
concealing the perfect contour of her 
bust; a short black ptticoatshrouded 
the rest of her figure, and her little 
foot pressed a areen boot, fastened 
with a lace of gold. 

" Good heavens I are you wound¬ 
ed?” inquired the perplei^ and terri¬ 
fied Diana, taking his hand as he 
stared at her without moving a limb. 

The anxiety depicted in the counte¬ 
nance of tire lovely unknown awaken- 
*xl his feelings No; 1 know not! 
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Luihef^e^ RiAg. 


I feel nothing answered the youth as 
he raised himself from the ground, re* 
taining possession of the hand, which 
the lady did not iffer to withdraw. 
Thus they stood facing each other for 
the space of a minute, in which the 
youth’s admiring gaze pressed' her 
looks to the earth, and covered her 
blooming cheeks with a deeper crim¬ 
son. A loud holloa in the thicket dis¬ 
turbed this singular tSte-A-tete; “ Hur¬ 
ra! he’s hit!” exclaimed a sonorous 
bass voice; “ a good shot by Jupiter! 
yet it has only brushed him, so hand 
me the knife to give him the finishing 
touch, or he’ll be up and away again. 
Celestina! where the devil is the girl 
hiding herself'?” With these words 
a middle-aged gentlemanly looking 
man, in a hunting-dress, advanced 
from behind the hawthorn bushes, and 
stopt, struck with amazement as he 
beheld the extraordinary group. He 
made in truth a peculiar grimace, that 
does not exactly testify either joy or sa¬ 
tisfaction ; however, Celestina turned 
briskly round and said, “ You see, 
cousin, how dangerous this cruel pas¬ 
time is, to which you are for ever in¬ 
viting me, and which I learnt and 
participate in merely to please you. 
My bail passed close to the stranger’s 
head, and his face is scorched by the 
powder.” 

“ Well, that’s no great matter; and 
what does he do skulking among the 
hushes when he h^i’s the horns and 
the hounds ?” returned the huntsman, 
with |)crfect composure. 


But we have both been {terrified 
I tell you,, and I hold the beast too 
dearly bought with such a fright,” re- 
tortm the lady pertly, apd in a half 
comical half anmy tone;besides, I 
might have killed a fellow-creaturc, 
and, if I had, the sin would have been 
upon you, fur it’s all your fault.” - 
“ Iu)nsense,” replied he carelessly, 
** you loaded with no infernal free- 
bullct,* and I have taught you to hit 
the right mark.” 

“ Take up the game, Hildebrand,” 
said he to the servant, who now came 
up, and then, turning to Justus, he 
added; “ you are going to Pforta, yo ung 
man, your dress tells me so; you can 
go with us; I am ranger there.” So 
saying he threw his gun across his 
shoulder, and, after giving some or¬ 
ders about the dogs, that came crouch¬ 
ing at his feet, walked on briskly 
across tlie field tOAvards the road. The 

^ people followed, and the lady, 
friendly and familiar manner, 
soon restored Justus to his wonted 
composure; he readily answered her 
confiding and artless inquiries relative 
to his name and destination, and 
they separated on friendly terms at the 
place where a bye-path, striking oif 
from the high road, leads up the 
mountain side to the ranger’s house, 
while the latter conducts the. traveller 
to the noble gates of the College, 
within which the new alumnus was 
received and welcomed by a gootlly 
copper-nosed porter. 

(To he conibmed,). 


* Free-bullet—This term requires explanntioii. Free-kugel, signiPies n ball 
destined by Me, or the devil, to jiit a attain object and which it nttist do, 
though discharged'from a piece pointed in a direction diitmelricully opposite to 
the object. It is upon a similar idea that- the Opera of “ Der Freischulz,” which 
has made so much noise in German), is founded. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Not many a grave’s-length from the flint-hewn tower, 
There is an aged elm, under whose boughs. 

Of most heart shadotving umbrage, 1 have stood, 

And watch’d the rosy twilight kindling up 
The spectral tombs into such life of lustre. 

That, could their dead but bask in it—why, ’twould 

But make them show more deathly. Yet’twas soothing 

To see that glow, and heighten’d as it was 

By the reflection of a clear brook’s mirror 

Which caught it as it came, and sped it on 

With tenfold store of brilliance,—like a p^iner 

Sent from some peasant’s hospitable hut 
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Laden afcush with all sood tilings oS need, 

Twas soothing to see Ti^it like that so honor 
The-buried of past years; gilding the cold 
Roofo of their voiceless and unvisited homes, * 

And scattering o’er them, if not flowers, yet hues 
Heav’niier than ever blush’d on a green stem. 

There is a silvery blue, too pale for aznrc. 

Yet warmer than bare white,—such as plays off 
A warrior’s helm by moonlight; or an eye 
That J know well, by er/iy light,—and streaks 
Of that same tint cerulean lay around 
And over the warm west, touching the tree tops— 
Whose mellow seamess had been too like sunset 
To be chang’d by it, or, perchanc^ too near 
Akin with it in dye to be quite mingled— 

Touching them into such a holiness 
Of beam and hue, that I half thought to find 
Some angel wings of Eden settling on them. 

That evo, I linger’d in the slumb’rous gloom 
Of the still branches, and the sainted tower— 

Both were so near, I saw not ivhich it was. 

That flung the soft veil over me—-and long 
1 let the twilight, as it stole through and under 
The blackening foliage, melt into my soul. 

Till, in the sweet intoxication, 1 
Half deem’d myself a spirit of the hour; 

Born to no other life than with it, hoping 
No lovelier sleep than under its faint smile. 

Yet, ever and anon, the dull, dead, beating 
Of a huge Irell, that seem’d at every stroke 
To drive the last breath out of that old grey tuiTcf, 
Fell tardily on my ear, as though the hands 
That woke its deafening echo grudged their toil 
Only to thunder forth another triumph 
Of the gaunt grave over their fellow clay. 

Still, the full harmony of my thoughts o’ercame 
That melancholy discord; it is wondrous. 

How, when the feelings are imbued with calm 
And holy resignation, they can shed 
Their own celestial colour o’er the darkest 
And most appalling shapes that flit across 
Fancy’s enchanted circle!—and even thetit 
While the dim walls above me shook, as ’twere 
• With the'grim laugh of death o’er a new victim, 

I dwelt nut on the terrors of the tomb. 

Its worms, its wasting, and the ghastly refuse 
. Long left uutouch’d, as neither flesh nor spirit; 

But my mind’s eye softly, though mournfully. 

Rested—as on a dark scene’s mild perspective— 
Upon the grief of hearts unknown to me. 

Save that I knew fliere must be 9 ome which those 
Rude sounds would grate most harshly on; 1 thought 
Of young love now ntat parted from its idol. 

Or, haply, after days'ana years of vain 
Dissension, now as vainly hurrying back 
To drop its burning tear on a dead cheek. 

And lay its penitent breast on one that-makes 
No answer to cacli throb of.'igony. B. 



ANSWER FROM A GAS LIGHT TO AN OLD LAMP* 


‘ Out, out, brief candle.*' 

Shakspfahr. 


Dear Brother, 

I SHOULD have passed you by un- 
noliced, and have allowed you to sink 
into nothin;^, as the day-ster dofea all 
minor luminaries, had you not pre¬ 
sumptuously demanded an answer and 
dared me to the combat; I shall there- 
loro say a few words, in reply, and 
then leave you to evaporate in your 
old unsavoury way. You have long 
been ffoinff out of fashion as well as 
ont of date, and now yonr poor old 
Kliinis like the optics of age, hazed 
with drink and clouded by obsolete 
prejudice. You put me in mind of a 
sot of weak beings who dread the dif¬ 
fusion of science and improvement 
umonf^t freemen, such as would never 
trust themselves to a steam-boat, nor 
subscribe to a Sunday-school, who 
would stint the inlelkcts and stomachs 
of the lower oiders, lest they should 
outshine their own darkness, or grow 
pampered by prosperity; your aged 
bachelors and wrinkled spinsters who 
think that learning makeswicked, 
and that boldness of invention and 
genius is a great sin; superannuated 
simpletons, who tell you that it would 
be belter and safer if plebeians could 
neither read nor write; or, at all events, 
that the poorest and most degradetl by 
their offices ought to be kept in total, 
unalterable obscurity, lest they should 
nllempt to soar above their abject state 
and ambition, or be on a level with 
their betters; tiut pray, friend twinklcr, 
who are our betters ? the justice, tlie 
parson, the mayor, knight, or squire ? 
or the wise and great, be their station 
what it may? That light of reason, 
which engenders freedom of thought 
and of speech, which diiects the pen 
to censure oppression and abuses, and 
addresses itself to the throne as well as 
to the people, is of eagle flight, and 
could pot be pent up in a narrow lan¬ 
tern like you, with scarce a peep hole 
to inhale the cold breeze, and with a 
little paltry case about you just enough 
to shew your paucity of brightness. 
TThe present age is that of improve- 
tncnl, superannuation canndt asjnre at 

K. AI. Notnn/jer, 1824. 


such a height, but Must try to look big 
. amongst the cobwebs and confinement 
of dark ages, and of darker imagina¬ 
tions, on which inventive and creative 
fancy never deigned to smile; narrow 
streets and narrow ways, suit things of 
your capacity, where a little ignited 
spark goes a great way, but where a 
modern spark would never go at all; 
extensive paths and broad avenues 
become our illuminations; you poke 
about the city in holes and comers, 
we shine upon the king’s high-way, 
and light his people to the growing 
siiburbs of the enlightened capital of a 
free, thinking nation: custom and ha¬ 
bit are nothing to us; you are clothed 
in dcnii-darkness, we in full light; the 
watchmen and you nod together, until 
morning peeps, we keep all alive, and 
merry until we make place for our 
master Phojbiis. V/e lend our aid 
to the graces and the muses, who fly 
about the town, until his return, whilst 
you ought to be confined to the old 
mewses of Westminster and Blooms¬ 
bury, and ought never to shew your 
face in a square, or at a nobleman’s 
door. With what duty and loyalty we 
attend upon our Sovereign at Carlton 
Palace; making it appear like that of 
the sun inO vid’s descri ption,“ RegiaSo- 
liserat, sublimibusalta columnis, Clara 
micante.auro," etc. whilst you serve to 
bring to the mind the darkness visible^ 
in Milton’s picture of the lower re¬ 
gions, h—lish had indeed} “ A o.ne 
eyed man is a king amongsttbe blind,” 
says an old French proverb, so were 
you in your time, but kings and lights, 
capitals and caudles are very different 
in our enlightened age; what lights 
there v'cre in ancient Greece, (I do 
not allude to your old grease, so don’t 
mistake me) in their golden age, now 
the yreasy lYirks would extinguish 
them quite if they could, but the flame 
of libfti'ly is not thus to be quenched, 
if subdued for a while, it will ri «c again 
to life and light. Its ardour yields to 
numbers, but its spirit will only go out 
with time ifself, which is deserting 
you, your time being past. Cease then 

3 K 
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thou ione—y * figure of midnight to 
rival us, thou pigmy atom of refuU 
gencf, «hou winker at crimes, and con- 
nivui at escapes and mistakes, thou 
convenience to age and i^liuess, by 
whose clear obscure a bag might lie 
nii^tiiken for a Venus, carmine miglit 
be passed off foi tlie healthful blush of 
twenty; seams and pits of the sm ill 
pox might impose upon the beholder 
for the/rnr.y ot beauty and {metnarhd 
features; thou art to light, what cant 
and humbug are to learning; what the 
old cauliflower wig was in its day; 
wliat V'P. are in reviews; what magis¬ 
terial importance devoid of sense and 
sympathy is; what quacks are who 
pretend to cure by simples: those who 
aic simple enough to believe them; 
wliat a heavy coach is to a light one, 
or a wheelbarrow (o a velocipede; thou 
art, finally, what a little learning (which 
is most cleaily a little light) is in a 
thick head, belonging to a gloomy 
body, all distance and importauce. It 
is delightful for us to make our reflcc- 
ihns on the last few years, since lamj) 
I'ght went out of fashion, on the bright 
and brilliant advances of glory, sci¬ 
ence, learn ingaud invention. A glori¬ 
ous and brilliant leiininatiou of a war; 
a glorious pe. c'' which makes us shine 
to all Europe; the coinmeiiceraeut of a 
bright and glorious reigu, which we 
hope to witness tor an immense dura¬ 
tion of time. With peace, the arts and 
sciences, commerce, trade, and grow¬ 
ing improvements have brightened 
up, the town is daily extending; under 
our lights, architeotiirc is becoming 
more and more splendid every day, 
and is not blinked upon after set of 


sun by oil and cotton, but finds benefit 
from our Aid. When the orb of day 
takes its leave of dandies and eie- 
tfnntes, commencing their evening ex¬ 
ercise before diiim r, just take one view- 
of us from Cailtoii Palace to the'llc- 
gent Park, what a flash we cut? we 
surround the bright star of Brunswick, 
facing a fire-ofiice, we then take a 
majestic sweep, giving effect to pillars 
and to pilasters, and to all the orders 
of arc(iitectiirc, how noble is the space 
betwixt our U|)right bodies bearing 
lights in our heads, ju^t as great men 
ought to do, whilst you hang down 
your diminishral nobfiora a lamp post 
of clumsy structure, and revive tJie 
remembrance of I’y burn and of French 
revoliilionaiy ferocity, when “ a la 
lanternr !''* was tiic order of the day 
and night. T shall take my leave of 
you by diiiwiiig your picture: you are 
dim in your views, because your light 
is small; you are wedded to old fasliion 
and prejudice, because you have so 
much wood about you; just like those 
who are stubborn in ignorance, your 
attitude IS inelegant, and your form is 
no more in vogne; v/ith this, fore thee 
well ; expect in time to bo driven out 
of town t iilhfclv, nor can 1 conceive 
any use to wlii<-1i thou canst be 
turned, unless it be to have thy lamp 
up at the tciiijile of Duluess, and 
thy post to be burned by the inquisi - 
tion in bpairi, together with its racks, 
wheeh, gags, thumh-screws, &c. &c. 
and lastly, to set fire to itself, and all 
to burn out together : thus augurs a 
child of light. 

Gas, Bkicht, anp Co. 


* By boiit*-y is »<of meant Bonny, that would be ii inisnstiirr indccil, bone.y ini- 
pUos the substuucu irom wliich the oil is cxtinctcd, and with winch the iiiudicnni 
of cotton is Impregnated Vkhich siitliced for the views of our ancenturs; ours are 
more enlaiged. 

t We never onn think on ihose horrid limes witliont recollei'ting the in¬ 
trepidity and wit of Ibo Ald'e Mmuy, (afterwards a C'urdiimt) the pfl)Milace 
having reized him as an aristocrat, and one of the Ai'gA clergy, they exclaimed, 
“ a la Li.nterne,’' to which he calmly re|)lied, “ Eh bten nivs amis, cl quand 
Tons ni’y aura mis hi y verrez vniispJus clai're?" Well, my friends, and when you 
have bung me there, will yon see more clearly ? This piece of wit .saved his life. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN mAgAZINE. 


Sin, 

Uaving observed the article in the 
last number of your miscellany re¬ 
specting the New College of Virginia, 
I am happy in affording you the fol¬ 
lowing information, derived from 
original and authentic sources. 

The University of Virginia is as 
well endowed as any college in Europe, 
its revenues arising not only from 
large donations which have been made 
by wealthy and liberal minded persons, 
but also from confiscated and escheat¬ 
ed property, military fines, &c., which 
arc exclusively applied to the pur- 

[ loses of education, every branch of 
iterature, and the whole range of 
the sciences, are to be taught in the 
college, and amongst others the science 
of governing a free and independent 
nation. Theology alone is excluded, 
a private establishment having been 
founded for the education of those 
persons who are desirous of devoting 
themselves to clerical, functions. Dr. 
George Blieterman, whose physiolo¬ 
gical attainments and acquaintance 
with the literature of modern Europe 
is well known, was the first professor 
nominated. It is three years since he 
was informed by the ambassador, Mr. 
Rush, from the United States, that 
the professor’s chair for modern lan¬ 
guages would be offered for his accep¬ 
tance ; the fame of his acquirements 
in literature and science, his pei’sonal 
virtues, and urbanity of manners, 
having extended beyond the Atlantic, 
and the unsophisticated simplicity of 
character, for which he is peculiarly 
remarkable, being calculated deeply 
to impress the minds of those who 
were once personally acquainted with 


him. Several other gentlemen of 
high attainments from the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, 
have been appointed to fill the differ¬ 
ent chairs in the New College,* who 
are proceeding to Virginia, to irradi¬ 
ate the western hemisphere with the 
splendour of European acquirements. 
The writer is unacquaintea with their 
names. Two of the gentlemen on 
being nominated hastened to lead two 
accomplished ladies to the hymeneal 
altar. 

From personal knowle^e of Dr. 
George BWterman, it is not possible 
with justice to withhold this testi¬ 
mony of respect to the UniversiW of 
Virginia, in the nomination of an 
individual whose virtues endear him 
to the heart, and whose attainments 
excite the respect of all who are 
capable of estimating merit and of 
appreciating talent. Dr. Blaeterman 
was bom in a little town in Saxony, 
he received his education iii Leipsic, 
and afterwards resided for improve¬ 
ment in the sciences in almost every 
capital in Europe. Tire French 
emperor, who knew how to select and 
appreciate talent, gave him an 
pointment. He has since resided for 
eleven years in London, whence he 
recently departed with his amiable and 
excellent partner, to diffuse the lustre 
of their virtues over the new world, 
bearing with them the respect and 
esteem of all who bad the happiness 
of their acquaintante, and the admi¬ 
ration and veneration of those who 
have been benefited by their instruc¬ 
tions, their benevolence, and their 
example. Aiueita. 

London, October 11,182<1. 


* The College is situated a I Charlotte.-!-ville, in Virginia. 


JACOBITE POETRY, 

TO THE EAST OK THE STUARTS, 

O, LAST of that majestic line, 

Whom loyal bosoms still revere. 

In heaven thy spirit scaiee can shine. 
More pure exalted ami divine 
Than in its earllily sojourn here. 
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Translation of Petrarcd*s Sonnet, 

If o’er thy tomb we wecg in vain. 

Our grief is so unbought and free 
As worlds combined could not obtain. 

And mightiest kings might sigh to gain 
The holy tears that fall for thee. 

What though to fill thy rightful throne. 

Thou wert by adverse fate denied ; 

Monarch of faithful hearts alone, 

A nobler homage was thine own 

Than ever honoured sceptred pride. 

The secret prayer for thee that flowed. 

When knees, unbidden, bowed to heaven. 
The proud allegiance fondly vowed. 

When generous breasts in concert glowed, 

And loyal toasts were boldly given. 

As saints and sages lived of old, 

Thy calm and holy days were spent. 

When history's records arc unrolled, 

Ts'o crime of thine can e'er be told. 

For all thy paths were heaven-ward bent. 

Tl)ou woiild’st not that a single tear. 

In cause of thine should ever flow. 

And deemed'st through scenes of discord drear. 
E'en England would be bought too dear, 

By kindred hearts, in blood laid low. 

Whaf, though an exile from the land. 

O'er vvlijcji thy royal faflicrs rcigmd, 

(Whose sceptic should liavc graced tiiy hand) 
And where they stretched tlicir wide command 
To thee not e’en a grave remained, 

la realms of bliss divine and fair. 

Thou art in pity looking down 
On regal woe, and regal care, 

Rejoici lig thou wert doom’d to wear, 

A heavenly, not an earthly crown. 

A. S. 


TRANSLATION OF PETRARCA’S SONNET. 


S’ Amor non r, che dunque d quil ch’io sento?’'' 


What is it that I feel if 'tis not love ? 

But it is love, by heaven!—What itiay tlrat be ? 

If good—whence these sad pains which mortals prove ? 

If evil—^why so sweet its power on me? 

What mean these sighs, if ’tis my pleasure still 
To bear this woe ?—If not—what avails it to lament. 

Oh! living death ! Oh! most delightful ill I 
How can you be in me without my own consent ? 

And if to bear this outrage 1 agree. 

My fragile bark midst adverse gales I find 
Without a helm on some tempestuous sea; 

So tost in doubt and fear my troubled mind. 

Scarce what I hope or wish myself I know. 

And freeze in summer’s heat, and burn midst wintry snow. 



ORIGIN OF THE INTEREST WHICH IS TAKEN BY MANKIND 
IN FICTITIOUS REPRESENTATIONS. 


It is well known, that in ail apres 
and nations, when men have made 
such advances in civilization as to 
allow them to pay some attention to 
intellcctnal pursuits, they have uni¬ 
formly manifested a disposition to 
seek for pleasure in the invention of 
fable, or in listening to the inventions 
of others. The more general ditlu- 
sion of education which characterizes 
modern times, and the increased 
facility with which, since the inven¬ 
tion of printing, literary' productions 
have been circulated—have been fol¬ 
lowed by a correspondent avidity for 
works of fiction—and have placed 
them in the hands of all classes of 
the community. 

To them the studious resort as a 
quiet and soothing means of diverting 
their thoughts from the objects of their 
principal attention; the idle and the 
gay, seek in them a relief from the 
duliiess and vacuity of their ordinary 
existence; and in them those who are 
engaged in active life, find a relax¬ 
ation from the cares of business, winch 
is always at hand, and always acces¬ 
sible, without any extraordinary exer¬ 
tion of mind. 

It is certainly desirable to under¬ 
stand, as far as may be in our 
power, the cause of this general eager¬ 
ness for fictitious representations. Its 
universal prevalence is a sufficient 
proof, iliat it depends on no local or 
accidental circumstances, but has its 
foundation in the very nature of man. 
By tracing it to its source, some im¬ 
portant addition may be made to our 
knowledge of the human mind. 

It is not intended to account for 
the interest we feel in the concerns 
and fate of others, and in true rep re- 
sentations of these matters—^but to 
point out the cause of our feeling a 
similar interest for personages whom 
we know to be the fiction of the poet, 
or the novelist; and in the perusal of 
a series of events which we are cer¬ 
tain never happened. 

The interest communicated by a 
true narrative, is sufficiently well 
accounted for by referring it to the 
principle which we call sympathy. 
Our capacity of feeling this interest, 
ur sympathy for fictitious cliaractcrs) 


depends on that power of the mind 
which we call imagination. 

We are not at all concerned here 
with the question which still continues 
to divide philosophers, with respect 
to the nature of the imagination itself. 
Wild her we regard it as a primary 
faculty of tlie mind, or as resolvable 
into other faculties, its offices are in 
either case the same, and with these 
only has our present inquiry any con¬ 
nection. 

A little consideration will enable us 
to trace the operations of this faculty 
from the most simple instances, to 
that which we have undertaken on 
this occasion to investigate. 

All will allow, becaute all must 
have experienced, that we have the 
power of forming in our minds the 
idea of any possible event as happen¬ 
ing to ourselves, or as wc usually ex¬ 
press it, that V e ran imagine such -an 
oceunence to take place; and it is 
equally obvious, that if we suffer the 
idea of any such events, or succession 
of events, to take possession of our 
minds, it will excite feelings in some 
degree similar to those which would 
be occasioned by the confident ex¬ 
pectation, or actual occurrence of the 
things themselves. I.el any one for a 
moment suppose himself (‘levated to 
the liighest honors, and put in pos¬ 
session of tlic most abundant riches, 
or on the other hand, depressed to the 
most wrclclied and miser,ible condi¬ 
tion} he will immediately perceive 
that he cannot figure to himself the 
possibility of such events, without 
entertaining feelings in some measure 
correspondent with them. 

In the same manner, we can very 
readily imagine any person with 
whom we are acquainted, or of whom 
we have heard, to pass through a 
scries of circumsianccs, prosperous, or 
adverse. And if we dwell upon such 
a train of fancies, they will affect us 
with emotions, the same in kind witli 
those we feel in contemplating actual 
prosperity or adver&ity, though differ¬ 
ing from them in d^ec. ‘ 

Nor does the power of imagination 
stop . here. By its aid we are enabled 
to select and combine at pleasure any 
of those bodily or menial qualities 
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Origin cf the Interest which is taken by Mankind 


that exist in the objects with which 
we have been conversant, and thus 
to form conceptions of a variety of 
beings, which are, in fact, creatures of 
the imagination, existing nowiiere 
else. We may likewise suppose 
these ideal beings to be in various 
situations; may involve them in diffi¬ 
culties, estimate the effect of those 
circumstances on the character which 
we have assigned to each; and thus 
conduct them through a long succes¬ 
sion of events to whatever result is 
most agreeable to ourselves. In doing 
all this, it is scarcely possible to avoid 
feeling an interest for the personages 
whom we have thus called into ideal 
cxistencL. We enter into their situa¬ 
tion, we approve of or we censure llieir 
characters, follow their course with 
eager anxiety, and witness its close 
with pleasure or regret. We can com¬ 
municate to others the ideas which we 
have thus formed in our own minds. 
Whether this be done by oral, or by 
written communication, in the dra¬ 
matic, the poetic, or the narrative 
form ;--in every case we have a fic¬ 
titious rcpresenUitioa. And in every 
case the interest produced is to be 
referred to the power of imagination 
as its primary cause. 

It must be observed, however, that 
in all these operations of the imagina¬ 
tive faciiUy—and in every other of 
which it IS cajiablc—it is by no means 
exercised independently of the influ¬ 
ence ot judgment. If I givej myself 
up to the power of imagination, and 
sketch out any piunber of ideal cha¬ 
racters, with their appioprialeciicuin- 
stances, i shall involuntarily conceive 
of them as acting in accordance with 
the character and .situation whidi I 
have assigned to each. And if 1 
attempt to deviate from (his rational 
consistency, the task will become 
iiksome, and even disgusting. 

The view which we have taken of 
the cause to which our interest iu 
fictitious ri'prcseutations ought to be 
ascribed, will be confirmed and illtis- 
trat-'d, by considering the qualities 
which are nece^sary to make thew 
representations interesting. 

Works of fancy of every description, 
may be completely fictitious as far as 
regards the series of events. Wc 
enter upon the perusal of theta, per¬ 
fectly aware that the audior never 
intended to give a narrative of occur- 
rence.s which have actually taken 


place in the order in which they are 
related. He professes, and we exprat 
nothing of the kind, in the choice 
of characters too, the poet, the dra¬ 
matist, or the novelist is at liberty fo 
exercise his inventive powers. He 
may select as he pleases from the 
moral and intellectual qualities which 
arc found among men; and by a 
happy combination of excellencies, 
may present to us characters of per¬ 
fect and exalted excellence, who, like 
the breathing marbles of the Grecian 
sculptor, are altogether human, but 
resemble them also in having no 
exact archetype in nature. Nor is 
this die extent of his privileges. If ho 
lie gifted in an unusual degree with 
** the vision, and the faculty divine,’’ 
it is permitted to him to lift the mys¬ 
terious veil which hides from onr 
view intelligences of a higher order, 
and of greater powers; and to snatch 
a hasty glance of the wonders of the 
unseen world. “ In some moment 
favoured of the muse,” he may he 
lifted above tlic dull realities of ordi¬ 
nal y life to a region which commands 
a wider field of observation, and 
where he breathes a purer air. He 
may unite all theloveliue.'-s and purity 
of which humanity is capable, with 
an exemption fioni hutnaii inulty and 
the possession of amazing and super¬ 
natural powers; or he may present to 
us the same greatness and might in 
beings of a dark and malevolent 
aspect, terrible in their approach, and 
destructive in their visitations. 

Yet with this extensive range for 
the inventive powers, there are still 
limits which ho who writes under the 
guidance of an enlightened intellect, 
and under the irapul.se of the feelings 
of humanity will not attemp/t to pass. 
If they be passed, the author places 
himself beyond the sympathy of man¬ 
kind. 

In the assignment of causes to the 
events of hia story—in accounting for 
the formation of chdiacter, and ex¬ 
hibiting the influence of motives— 
the writer cannot interest us, unless 
he adhere to the principles which are 
universally and intuitively acknow¬ 
ledged as the foundation of conduct 
in intelligent beings. If this rule be 
violated, and onr attention be called 
to the affairs of a set who act without 
any assignable motives, wc are dis¬ 
gusted, and have no inducement to 
attend to their conduct or tlieir fate. 
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In Avhatcver flights the imagination 
of the author may indulge itself, how¬ 
ever far his characters may be exalted 
above, or depressed below humanity, 
they must still have some qualities 
Shsjogous to those which exist in hu¬ 
man bosoms. The structure which 
he erects may rear its head to the 
clouds, but its materials are of the 
earth, and its foundation must be laid 
there also. Tliese characters, too, 
must be represented consistently; 
their poribriuauces and condition 
must correspond to the povrers and 
attributes which are ascribed to them. 
Our own epic poet, “ whose genius 
soared beyond the confines of this 
netlier world,” may furni-h us with* 
an instance both of the observance 
and the breach of this rule. Even ■ 
when it was his object to personify 
the very principle of evil, he did not 
choose lo depict a character utterly 
destitute of claims on the interest and 
sympathy of man. Heside the re¬ 
maining splendour cf him who wns 
still not less than archangel ruined, 
and the excess of glory obscuied, lie is 
conspicuous for dauntless courage and 
unshaken fidelity to the folio Aer« of 
his ctiine, and the sharers in his ruin; 
for their disastei, the tc.>iswiiu'U Ins 
own hail not occa-iioned, were wruug 
from him; ansi even when bebeh-ld 
the intended victims of hisdelibciate 
malice, tlie contomplali"a of tlieir in¬ 
nocent and happy intoreour.re, lor a 
moment at least, disarmed him of his 
evil purpose. On the other hand, 
when we are told that the spirits who 
met eiich other in fierce combat on 
the plains of heaven were, woundci, 
thrown down, incumbered by their 
armour, and pent up v/ithin it, ttic 
inconsistency of attributing the infir¬ 
mities of matter to spiritual beings is 
immediately perceived to be a blemish 
on the nobler work in which it is 
found. It is well for the fame of 
Milton, and for the world, that the 
fault W'c have ventured to notice af¬ 
fects but a trifling portion of his great 
woik, while his general management 
of supernatural characters gives to it 
one of its principal charms. 

It may then be clearly seen that 
the imagination is the faculty which 
qualifies us for taking an interest in 
works of fiction. It is the peculiar 
and exclusive privilege of,the ima¬ 
gination to wander in the regions of 
possibility. Fictitious representa¬ 


tions are, by their very name, op¬ 
posed to actual events; yet the ima¬ 
gination, in her wildest career, does 
not lose sight of the nature and con¬ 
nection of things. Works of fiction 
are interesting no longer than they 
observe the same regard to essential 
truth and propriety. 

•It is not lo be understood, however, 
that the operation of this power alone 
will account for all the diflierenee 
which there is between the interest 
excited by the relation of truth, and 
that which a fictitious narrative occa¬ 
sions. There ate other circumstances 
which will suggest themselves to 
every one who considers the subject. 

It may be sufficient, therefore, to ob¬ 
serve, that while fietion wants that 
fxxuliar charm which attends a per¬ 
fect conviction of the truth of an in¬ 
teresting narrative, it is generally 
more than compensated, in point of 
interest, by the greater impressive- 
ne.« which may be attained, when the 
selection of incidents is left to the will 
(‘f the writer, by the more complete 
unity of de-igii which the same cir¬ 
cumstance aflbrds an opportunity of 
maintaining, and by the pleasute 
which •v\c derive from observing the 
skill and ingenuity of the author. 

If the ]icriisal of w<,rks of fiction be 
cal.'ulat d, in a peculiar degree, to 
stimulate, and bring into exercise the 
imagination, it de.'erves to be consi¬ 
dered, whclJier reading of this nature 
may not be carried to an injurious 
excess. Tiie grrat interest which wc 
take ill fictitious representations, in¬ 
creases rather than diminishes the 
danger, aii<l makes the necessity for 
caution greater. It is unfortunate - 
when any of our mental habits have 
■in undue preponderance, and this is 
especially true of the imagination. 
The iu,ijority of the works of fiction 
which arc sent forth, are, from their 
povi rty of talent, utterly undeserving. 
Many of them are positively mis¬ 
chievous, bet even those which are 
in these rcsiiocts unexceptionable, can¬ 
not with piopricty be made the sub¬ 
jects of exilusive attention. However 
pure and noble the sentiments they 
inculcate may be, tliey necessarily 
give partial vie-jvs of human chaiactec, 
and are th. refore .very unsafe guides 
lo the knowledge of human life. 
They turn principally on extraordi¬ 
nary events and occasions, which de¬ 
mand the exertion of great energies, 
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On Seeing, a Coffin, 

and are tlicrofore too n))t to inspire a tunes of men aocording to merit, and 
distaste for the regular and quiet rou- the laws of retributive justice. Since 
tine of daily life. These improper true history becomes wearisome to 
tendencies, however, being guarded the mind, in consequence of the uni« 
aguinat by a stea<Iy attention to more formity of human affairs, poetry re- 
severe studies,fictitiOHS representations iroshes it by celebrating events, which 
maybe made subservient to important arc surprising, various, and full of 
purposes The eloquent enlogium of vicissitude. Wherefore poetry contri- 
Lord Bacon, on one species of them, butes not merely to delight, but also 
may be with propriety applied to all. to magnanimity of soul and purity of 
Since the transactions and events manners; and hence it is justly re- 
which arc recorded in true history are garded as having some participation 
not of such importance and extent as of divinity, since it exalts the mind, 
to satisfy the human mind, poetry and elevates it to sublimity, by ac- 
comes to our assistance, and invents commodating the shews and shadows 
exploits more heroic. Since history of things to the desires of the mind, 
gives a relation of the real ksue of and docs not (like philosophy and 
things, which is far from correspond- liistory,) bring down the mind l(j the 
ing with the merits of virtue and vice, real nature of things.” 
poetry corrects this, and exhibits the W.X. IIolbown. 

results of transactions, and the for- 


ON SEEING A COFFIN. 


'1 here are no terrors in thy graceful form, 

Thou last yet best of friendsthy silent voice 
l.iircs thy spectator to the paths of peace. 

And wisdom soems to dwell where’er thou art. 

Nor pride, nor fell ambition, nor the thirst 
Of lawless gain, nor yet the tyrant’s power, 

I'for all the woftil catalogue of crime?, 

Wliicli htain fh’ enrolling page, can stand unawed 
In the mild presunee.—Eloquent yet mute, 

'Chou teachest wisdom’s lore, and at a glance 
Of Ihf-e the heart, as if by magic touch, 

Imbued, receives what schoolmen in an age. 

Could not bestow.—Thou art no flatterer 
Thy friendly form tells me what thou art for. 

Thy office, and the purport,—and that soon 
Together we shall come:—well, be it so. 

Nor shall thy faitliful inonitious be lost 
On him who now surveys thee:—^I’hy graceful form 
No terror gives compact and shaped to suit 
Thy coming tenant, rc^dy to embrace. 

And to protect, when dearest friends forsake. 

And, loathing, turn away.—With open arms 
Thou’rt ever ready to receive thy guest. 

Nor carest if rich, or poor, or young, or old, 

What colour, or what clime, or pedigree 
Anti like a faithful friend, with zealous caie. 

Waul off each bold intruder from thy trust, 

Nor cease thy watch ’till time has worn thy fame, 
And thou and thy frail charge together lie^ 

Mingled wifliout distinction into dust. 

J. F. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE 


^ DeAH Sm—I sehd you the accom- 
jJanyiDg ** eTfrnets" lor the purpose 
of being published in the European 
Magazine. The individual to whom 
they relate was a gentleman, wlio 
V ent out with me to Spain la''t year, 
and a very remarkable man he was. 
During the lormer pirt of the voyage 
he was, or appe ired to be, so perfectly 
wrapped up in himself, that he 
seldom spoke to, or communed 
with any of us. He was very fond 
of spending the night on deck— 
very much—by the way—to the an¬ 
noyance of the sailors—and playing 
on the flute, which he did with a ta^te 
and feeling I have rarely heard excell¬ 
ed. An unavoidable lulcrchangc of 
civilities brought us acquainted before 
we reached our destination, and the 
acquaintance then formed, speedily 
ripened into actual Inendship. 

Few men were more highly gifted 
wilh ruoiifal, and indeed, with corpo¬ 
real endowments than Mr. Stewart— 
for so he called himself. Hut some 
withering demon had set a sjiell upon 
him, which rendered him the most 
miserable of men. 11c fell in the 
engagement, or ratherykirmish, alluded 
to at the conclusion of his journal, and 
I was with him—1 shall never terget 
that sortie. The night was dark 
as pitch; and a stornj w'as beginning 
to rise, as we marc lied forth in silence 
and ser resy to the attack. Our road 
lay ihioiigti a narrow and rugged de- 
fi'e, at the extremity or gorge of which 
were the t.bject> of our vengeance. 
We succeedtxl in gaining the spot un¬ 
discovered, and were ju-t preparing 
to rush upon our prev, when a vivid 
flash of lightning discovered us to 
the sentinel—who instanily levelled 
their pieces, and roused thar sleeping 
comradex. All was now uproar and 
confusion, and after a sharp conflict, 
wc at last succeeded in taking the 
whole party pnsoiietSi~ having pre¬ 
viously killed nearly one third. My 
friend, as I have said, fell—^but not 
till he had shewn excellent proofs of 
his valour—slaying or smiting, like 


the renowned Earl of Pembroke, al 
who came near him. 

The property which he had with 
him, he bequeathed tome, and among 
other articles, his journal. From this 
I have made such selectiQns, as I think 
will suit your purpose, and if it be 
agreeable, 1 will at some future op- 
poltunily transmit to you some of his 
poetical effusions. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 
Patbick Wilkinson. 

Islington, 

March 18, 1824. 


Extracts ^fmm. the Journal of an 

Officer who fell in a recent En- 

gagement hevwecn the French and 

Spaniardi. 

DcceniliLr'ZGfh,1822 —^This isChrist- 
mab-day, a seaseu of miith and fes¬ 
tivity to thousands, though to me it 
brings no change—no merriment. I 
am purMi'ng the same dull, unvarying 
course of life, without any alleviation 
of its sufferii)g.s. In my walk just 
now m the gloom of evening, I see 
all around me preparing to drown 
their cares in joy and gl.dness. All 
did I say ? No—not quite all. There 
was one poor shivering creature scarce¬ 
ly covered with clothing, that 1 passed 
as she crawled along by the railings, 
looking wiyffuUy at the kitchen win¬ 
dows bclotv, where all seemed mirth 
and happiness. As I stopped to gaze 
at liei, I saw the tears trickle down 
her i'adcJ checks, and she gathered 
her tattered garments closer round her 
aching bosom, as if that could shut 
out the remembrance of her sorrows. 
I pivsed her again, and threw her my 
purse—and I heard her sobbing thanks 
in (lie silent st.eet, as I hurried .on- 
waid from one eveu more wretched 
than my.xfelf. ' ' 

Januanj \st, 1823-—Another day 
of joy and rejoicing | and with many 
jiwllyso; but with me, alas! it adds 
but another day of sorrow, to a life 
already worn down with misery. 


Another fleeting year has passed. 

The dawn of this no pleasure brings; 

Come, Hope thy cheering influence cast, 

Around me spread thy radiant wings, 

£. M, November, 1824. 3 l 
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Yet can I court thy flattering smiH 

Too often meant but to deceive; 

To soothe the languid heart the while— 

Tlien reckless doom that heart to grieve. 
No-^no—I will not trust thy power, 

And yet 1 dare not bid thee fly; 

’Tis thou can'st cheer the long sick hour. 

Thy whispering hush the fearful sigh. 

This mas thy influence o’er my heart. 

Though now no more thy power I know; 
Since fell misfortune’s piercing dart, 

Hath chased all hope,and sealed uiy woe! 


There Was a time however, when I 
welcomed the coming year with as 
much joy as any one; but then I was 
happy, and life was young, and 1 had 
parents, and friends, and kindred, and 
knew not what sorrow was. I re* 
member well—for it is only six years 
ago—the last happy new year that I 
spent at home. At home ! How keen 
a pang does that dear word occasion! 
How many fond remembrances rise 
up as I write it! Alas! what is it 
now but a dream ! We were all at 
home—happy and together. My fa¬ 
ther, and Jane, and little Edward-— 
my mother had died long before— 
with a whole genei-ation of uncles, 
aunts, and cousins. Jane had just 
left school, and was shining in all the 
eharms of ripening womanhood. She 
was very fond of Edward—indeed, 
she loved us all—but Edward was the 
prt. I think I see her now—^her 
graceful form bending over her young 
brother—her long auburn hair over¬ 
shadowing bis happy smiling face, 
while her own bright eyes were glis¬ 
tening with aflection and happiness. 


Then we were happy, and little dfid 
1 dread the calamities which were* 
about to fall upon my devoted head. 
I thank heaven, however, that my 
dear sister was spared the shock—she 

never could have survived it. 

• * • 

February 2Wt —-This is the sixtfr 
anniversary of my last happy visit to 
my native village, 1 had been absent 
so long, and every one was so rejoiced 
to see me, that I was almost spoiled 
with kindness. Well do I remember 
my parting, particularly with my sister. 
She clung round my neck with ail the 
agony of ungoveroed grief—sobbed 
as if her young heart would break, 
kissed me again and again, and im¬ 
plored me not to leave her. Poor 
girl! cculd she have a presentiment 
that on earth we were never to meet 
again > 1 had not been absent two- 
months, ere she was a corpse! 

It was a dull gloomy morning when 
1 left home. A heavy mist hung over 
the hills, and came down occasionally 
into the valley, which it filled with ite 
oppressive dampness. 


The mist was on the mountains as I went, 

Prom that lov'd spot where my young days were spent,. 
The gladdening sun withheld his cheering ray. 

The gloomy skies frown’d o’er my gloomier way. 

And all was cold.and cheerless. 


I have often thought of this since, 
and considered it ominous of my fu¬ 
ture destiny. Is there such a thing as 
presentiment > and can the spirits of 
©ur departed friends have any in¬ 
fluence upon our thoughts and ac¬ 
tions? Can they imperccptilfly en¬ 
due oitr minds with a foreboding of 
the good or evil that betides us ? It 
lus ©eeo thought by many that'they 
can, and I have often imagined that 
my own feelings have been uncon¬ 
trollably influenced by some such 
ageney. It may perhaps be only the 


effect of imt^ination—but I must think 
otherwise. That the spirits of indi¬ 
viduals have sometimes appeared after 
their decease is to me a matter of great 
probability, and 1 have often thought 
that thdr appearance has been or¬ 
dained by providence for the accom- 
pHshmentof some more than ordinary 
purpose. Why, indeed, should we 
refuse to admit so decisive a proof of 
the immortality of the soul ? Rather 
let us agree with the poet, who thus 
sweetly advocates the benevolent so¬ 
licitude of providence 
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And is there care in H^v’n» and is there love 
la heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils move? 

There is: else much more wrkched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But ohf the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 

And all his works with mercies doth embrace. 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro. 

To serve to wicked man—^to serve his cruel foe. 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us, that succour want ? 

How off do they, with golden pinions cleave 
The Bitting skies, like flying pursuivant. 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant ? 

They for ns fight, they watch and duly ward. 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant. 

And all for love—^aiid nothing for reward j 

Oh, why should heavenly God for man have such regard! 


' May This is my twenty-ninth And was it for this that 1 was draped 
birth-day, and thus early do I find into the world ? The spring-tide of 
myself alone in the world—without fa- my life promised better and happi^ 
ther—without mother—without friends things; but all its budding hopes are 
or kindred of any kind—without withered, and 1 am now a miserable, 
even a home, or an abiding place! morose, and melancholy being:— 

Once, when life was new, the hours 
Cast o’er my way a few fresh flowed. 

Like opening roses faintly red; 

But quickly all their colour fled. 

Once my heart like the air was light. 

And my young glance was sunny bright; 

But soon that airy spirit faded. 

And heavy clouds my young eyes shaded. 

Now, 1 wear ujion ray brow. 

Furrows stamp'd—no matter how; 

But such as with a hand severe. 

Grief often prints, ere age be near. 

Still, though in premature decay. 

The pulse of life ebbs slow away; 

Like northern spring where day is bright. 

Though eve be long, ’tis never night. 

This to many is the most pleasant happiness. When I strolled out this 
and lively season of the year: to me morning, all nature seemed verdant 
it is but a bitter mockery-of faded and rejoicing:— 

The sun in unapproachable diversity. 

Career'd rejoicing in hU fields of light. 

' The birds sung, and all looked joy, such a trivial animal as myself. The 

health, and hilarity, painfully remind- morning after my departure the sun 

ing me of the insignificance of indi- wilt rise as bright as ever—^the flowers 

vidual misfortunes, when compared will smell as sweet, and spring up as 

with the .mighty and magnificent me- green and flourishing: the world will 

chanism of nature, I could not but proceed in its old coarse—people will 

reflect what an inconsiderable atom laugh as Iiearttly, and marry as fast 

every single man is with respect to the as they were wont to do, for the me- 

whole creation—and 1 thought it a mory of man passeth away as the re- 

shame to feel concerned at the id^ of membrance of a gnest that tanqjBthbut 
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one day. In the morning he is green, to-morrow I told her, and-with ano- 
and growcth up. In the evening he ther eager gaze I left the shop.— I 
is gone—cut down—and withered ! must see her again!—But is it right 
* * * that a wretched being like me should 

May 8th —I was rambling this engage this poor, girl’s adections, and' 
morning in the outskirts of London, then leave her to mourn over her 
when chance ltd me into a small shop withered liappiness > Pshaw! woman 
to purchase a _ pair of gloves. The is not so tender-hearted and sensitive, 
only person I could sec was a young and so soon as she loses one lover, 
girl, about seventeen, and very beau- she speedily makes up the deficiency 
liful. 1 could not help gazing in- witli another! I thought otherwise 
tently—and it may be—rudely—at ant e, aod reposed ail my love and all 
her, for she turned away from my my confidouce upon one, who Irea- 
scrutiny with a blush, which added to cheroiisly abused both! Oh! how 
her beauty. I felt aukward and con- fervently did I love Louisa L —, and 
fused. Was it love? Pshaw! I can how serpent-like did she deceive me! 
never love again ! She thanked me But »e were marrinl, and how happy 
for my purchase,and timidly enquired was 1 as 1 led my blushing bride from 
if there was any thing else that I the altar! She was ray first—my only 
wanted ? ** Oh, yes,” I answered, love—and the innootnt pleasures of 

and purchased a number of articles, our courtship are too indelibly im- 
the very names of which I scarcely pressed upon my memory to be readily 
knew. She asked whither she should IbtgoUen;— 

•end them? I would call for them 

We often rambled on the sea-beach side 
At eve, when the winds lay still: and the tide 
Oiit-stretchcd at giant-length, in deep rr pose 
Lay heaving onward, onward, till it rose 
Into the distant blue, and bore on high 
Sail, mast, and banner with it to the sky. 

'J'he fiequent seal shot up Irom out the deep 

H's smooth black head, and from the neighbouring steep. 

The sea-mew leap’d to skim before our path, ' 

Or scream above in her unheeded wrath. 

Here arm in arm we roam’d all free and lone. 

Climb’d many a path, and sat on many a stone; 

Spoke the full heait, unnoted, unrepressed. 

And told the love that dwelt in either breast. 

Here would we linger, till the star of even 
Look’d out upon us like an eye in heaven ; 

And saw us still upon the yellow sands. 

Breathing soft vows, and pledging trembling hands; 

And warn’d my village maid at last to flee 
Home through the falling dews from night and me.' 

But alas I for the frailty of human lovely girl’s name is Eliza Wilson, 

nature! Two yeare had not gone by 1 am more charmed with her than 

before—shall I tecOi-d her infamy ?— ever, and I fancied she looked pleased 
before she fled from me, with a villain when she saw me enter the shop, 
whom 1 had cherished as iny bosom- She certainly blushed, aud appeared 
friend! 1 survived this double shock, confused as she handed me the parcel, 

to become a restless wretched wan- Fiora what could this arbe? 1 find 

deref—shunning and slmnned by all. thoughts coming thick into my mind, 
But why should 1 compare this poor which it would be evil to encourage, 
artless girl to such an accomplished I will, tlicrefoie, stroll out in the quiet 

wanton ? I will see her again, and evening air, and endeavour to dispel 

she shall become the only earthly them. 

friend of the unhappy heart-broken It is past eleven, and I have just 
W. returned from Covent Garden Thea- 

Maff 9tA—I have just been for ray tre, where 1 witnessed a scene that I 

parcel, and have learned that tlie shall never forget. 1 bad entered a 
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box, the front »eat of which was oc- 
cu))ied by a gentleman and a female 
very fashionably attired. They were 
l^th younff—^the htter certainly was 
not more than eighteen, and very 
pretty; but the expression of her fea¬ 
tures was deformed by an air of con¬ 
fidence, which completely neutralized 
all the effects of her beauty. As iny 
eyes wandered li'itlessly over the Pit, I 
encountc'red the gaze of a plain re¬ 
spectable-looking young man, evi¬ 
dently just come from the country. 
At first I imagined he was look¬ 
ing at me; but I was soon convinced 
that his scrutiny was directed to my 
companions, particularly to the fe¬ 
male, between whom and himself 1 
observed a very striking resemblance. 
Presen I ly he quitted his seat in the 
Pit, and shortly afb rwards 1 heard the 
door of our box open, and saw him 
enter. His face was pale as ashes, his 
lips quivered, and there was in his 
eyes the most frightful expression 1 
ever beheld. The play had ended, 
and they were preparing for the en- 
tert£linment, ^o that theie was a little 
bustle in tire liou-sc. The countryman 
passed me, and in a moment was by 
the side of the gentleman who sat 
before me. He seized him by the 
collar, and thundered into his ear, as 
he dragged him out of the box, “ have 
1 found you at last, you infernal 
scoundrel ?—I’ll teach you to seduce 
young women from their homes, you 
infernal villain I” and with a blow, 
which would have felled an cx, he 
laid his victim prostrate before him. 
There was'soon a great disturbance in 
the theatre, and it was quickly ascer¬ 
tained that the individual who had 
been knocked down by the country¬ 
man, was the seducer of his si-^ter, 
and that this sister was the female 
who had sat by him in the box. i 
waited to hear no more. The scoff- ' 
ingsof an enraged mob reached my 
ears, as 1 hastened from a scene whicn 
awakened every strong feeling of my 
soul; and imprecations justly pro¬ 
voked, were thickly showererl on the 
profligate seducer, as he crawled, like 
a worm, from his grovelling posture. 
How the uproar tammated I know not 
-—but the whole scene is now before 
me; and the groans and curses of thd 
people are still ringing in my eats. 
Good Godwhat most that wretched 
brother have suffered! 


I am glad I have witnessed this 
scene—it has determined ■ me in my 
conduct towards Fliza. Suppose I 
had prosecuted my attentions to her, 
and so far ingratiated myself into' her 
favour, as to have won her confidence 
and esteem. This, perhaps, would be 
no arduous task—it v\ ould at all events 
be a gratification—but a gratification 
purchased at the expence of every 
just and honourable feeling. Eliza, 
could never be mv wife ! and heaven 
forbid that 1 should in an unguarded 
moment—for deliberately I never 
could—ruin her peace of mind, and 
destroy her happiness for ever! But 
suppose T should not go so far as this, 
but merely lead her from that reserved 
modesty which every girl ought to 
possess. Even this would be an evil; 
beoause it could not occur without 
first undermining that fixed and steady 
firmness which is the best preservative 
against the drafty designs of the Ii- 
btrtine. Hfy passions are as strong 
as those of most people—but it is 
merely as passions that they are so. 
At the impulse of the moment I have 
done many rash and unwise actions— 
but deliberate reflection has never 
failed to awaken in my bosom— 
scorched and scathed as it is—that 
virtuous resolution, which is the result 
of my sainted mother's parental soli¬ 
citude. 1 will forego, therefore, my 
intention of cultivating Eliza’s ac¬ 
quaintance. At present she is happ^ 
and contented; should any one lead 
her but one step from such a condi¬ 
tion, he may have much hereafter to 
answer for. I most assuredly will not 
be that one. 

I have long thought of leaving 
England; and the present war between 
France and Spain, will afford me a 
favoralde opportunity, 1 have now 
.no wish to live; and by joining the 
Spanish patriots, some friendly ball 
may end all my woes. I shall apply 
to-morrow to the Spanish agent, and 
then— 

“ My nil live land—good night!” 

Mat/ lOM.—I have just returned 
from Senor S., who has afforded me 
facilities for leaving England as soon 
as I please. But I munt once more 
visit ray mother's and my sister's 
graves—and I will leave Lundou by 
the mail to. night. 
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■ May have been on«!e more my Others. Ail ik^ is desolaHoQ 

to D——» and have wandered uadis* and ruin, 
turbed over the ancient domains of 

Ruin is there—^but mine slow and mild— 

The spider's wandering web is thin and gray ; 

On roof and wall now clings the dusky bat. 

And wlnere sweet infant’s voices used to sound, 

Now moans the sullen owlet -- — 

-On the hospitable hearth 

The blind worth and slow beetle climb their round. 

I went into the court-yard, andt ihe I looked on its trunk, and saw the 

weeds and long grass almost choked letters of a name, which it is now 

up the entrance, I went into the agony to look upon. I had cut them 

garden, and there was the same scene on the bark one summer’s evening, 

of sadness and decay. The summer- when I was at home and happy, 
house was closed, but I burst open Some moss had grown about the let- 
the rusty lock, and saw many a ters, and I rubbed it off with my 
well-remembered token of dap that handkerchief. I did not go into the 
were. On the wooden bench were house'; for the hall-door was locked; 
the initials of my name, coupled with but 1 looked in at the parlour window, 
those of my sister; aud a swallow and saw that the rats and the spiders 
which built its nest n'gularly every had been gaily revelling amidst the 
yearinonecorner, was twittering with furniture. I walked to the village 
py as it flew to and fro with food for through the parks, and sighed as I 
its young. Behind the summer bouse passed by eaw well-known avenue; 
is a large oak, under which 1 have for 
gambolled in many a summer's day. 

The friends, with whom in youth I roved these woodland ddls among. 
Have ceas'd their kindly sympathies—tlie birds have ceased their song: 
Stern ruin throws around the spot her melancholy hue, 

She withers all she looks upon—and 1 am withered too. 

There is a little hill just by the of his departing glory. I looked 
lodge, which guards the gate leadiqg toward the mansion, and there it 
to the village; and I walked to the stood, as it bad stood for ages—^un- 
eummit to enjoy a last look at the conscious of its desolation. I re- 
domain of my ancestors, at the mained on the bill till the sun had set, 
placid scene of all my youthful hap- and till evening, with all its gentle 
piness. It was a lovely evening, and accompaniments, had succeeded the 
the setting sun cast overall that rich biilliancy of day. I beard 
and varied scene the glowing beams 

The ploughman’s careless whistle—the low bleat 
Of youngliifg flocks, the drowsy tinkling bell. 

The bark of village watch-dogs, as they greet 
The homeward shepherd— 

and then I repaired to the village to and lineage of my beloved parent, 
meet the mail—my bosom swelling I knelt down and prayed beside the 
^with the melancholy consciousne-s grave. 1 prayed for a release from 
that I should never, never behold those sufferings which had become unen- 
beloved scenes againdurable. I prayed for one, whose 
'My path led towards the church, passions had plunged her into guilt, 
and Hprang over the gate, and stood which would reqidre a deep and terri- 
bestde my mother's grave. /Thu ble expiation. I prayed, also, for a 
tablet which was affixed to the tqmb (tpredy re-union with the spirits of 
was still glistening in all its freshness, those beloved object^, which were 
and 1 read with a tearful eye the name sleeping in peace and quietude below; 
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and having done ao, I felt better pre> 
pared for an eternal separation from 
the green and smiling vallies of my 
native land. 

* • * 

May 16M.—I have just seen Eliza. 
She was as beautiful and as modest as 
ever. I told her I was going to leave 
England, and she seemed concerned. 
At parting. I held out my hand,andshe 
immediately ^ve me her's. It was 
very soft, and trembled exceedingly. 
I pressed it gently, and put it to my 
Kps; and then quitted the house: but 
not till 1 had placed in that soft and 
b'emulous hand, a trifling memorial 

of my regard for the maiden. 

• • • 

August 26th .—^This evening will 
perhaps decide my doom. The de¬ 
tachment to which I belong has re¬ 
ceived orders to surprise a party of the 
enemy, which has taken shelter among 
the neighbouring rocks for the night. 
This is always a dangerous duty, and 
I can almost rejoice that I am amongst 
the number deputed to execute it. I 
have been occupying an hour or two in 
arranging what few memorandums 
I have retained, and in looking, it 


be for the last time, at those 
memorials of mingled joy and misery, 
which I have preserved. There is a 
miniature painting of Louisa L. taken 
when I first loved her, and exhibiting 
all the beauty and artlesmess of one, 
who could not then have known deceit. 
It is very, very like her, and require 
only a spark of some Promethean 
fire to breathe and live. There is a 
sketch also, of Eliza—made in an 
idle hour, from memory—and that is 
also, a strong and striking likeness: 
but tie calm and still beauty of the 
one, presents a fcrcible contrast to 
the biilliant charms of the other. 
The original 1 must never hope to see 
again. 

The hour of attack draws near; for 
the sun has long since set—and we 
only wait for the moon pervading 
darkness of actual night to rush down 
upon our foe. 1 go prepared for death, 
and I have a cheering consolation in 
the reflection, that ere to-morrow's 
dawn my spirit, freed from its clog of 
clay, may meet once more those wiiom 
it best loved, while living. 


WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 

Deliortful health! return! return! 
Nor leave me thus to w^ep, and mourn 
Thy absence, this delay. 

Relieve me from these languid sighs. 
Dispel the mist that clouds my eyes. 
And bring the bheeriul rky. 


In youth and hardy poverty 
My time flew swiftly on, With thee— 
Thou wert my constant friend; 
But now when fortune smiles upon, 
A*nd comforts cheer me, thou art gone 
And all my pleasures end. 


3. 

Unlike the world, you seek the shed, 
The sunny field, and humble bed. 
The cot, the shepherd’s home. 
The soft voluptuous couch you fly,, 
,The table heap'd with luxury. 

The ^Idra hall and dome. 
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*’ ilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship. 

A fiorel. From the German of 

Goethe. 3 Vols. Oliver and Boyd, 

. Edinburgh. Whittaker, London, 

1S24. 

The London Magazine Reviewers 
have written very angrily and diftisely 
about this book, very sneeringly and 
con tempt uousily of its author’s relative 
situation, in the comparison room of 
remembered and existing talent. We 
think them wrong in this, first be* 
cause it argues a plentiful lack of wit 
in being out of temper at all, and next 
because the Get man assertion which 
they take so much trouble in com¬ 
bating, namely that Goethe is to be 
consideied one of the “ mighty three.” 
Shakspeare and Homer being the 
brotiicr wonders, is too wild and 
ridiculous to require such a volley of 
pen ink and paper artillery. To con¬ 
tend with an irremediable folly is 
labour lost, and assuredly the vanity 
of placing the author of Faust, pe¬ 
culiarly clever as is that work, in 
such company is of the deepest. But 
opinion docs not intrinsically level 
ability; genius will make its way, as 
nature does, spite of the pitch-fork 
repulses of party. Goethe is a name 
(Byron has honoured it!) which 
neither the intemperate praise of 
friends, nor the inconsiderate spleen 
6f opponents, can strike from the fair 
sheet of superiority. It will ever 
command attention and respect j and 
where these operate interest must 
follow—hence we devote a few pages 
to the consideration of his Wilhdra 
Meisler, now introduced for the first 
time to Englishmen in the garb of an 
English translation. 

To those who are fond of supping 
full of horrors, this work will not 
afford half a meal j in this respect it 
is not Gernu^n, it has none of that 
mystical and strange interest which 
denoie that peculiar school, nothing 
of those out-Heroding horrors which 
characterise the works of Schiller, 
Uoffinan, and even some former ones 
of Goethe himself, and which spite of 
their' improbabilities and to Our loss 
inflated imagihations, erring phi¬ 


losophy, it must be admitted rivet the 
attention, and not unfrequently tram¬ 
mel up the feelings. We would 
rather at any time banquet upon 
romance and wonder, than strive to 
make a feast from mawkish sensibility 
and prosiiiK sentiment. But the in¬ 
terest of “ Wilhelm Meister'’ borrows 
nothing from these causes; it lias 
notliing of fear or terror to arouse our 
sympathies, or agitate our imagina¬ 
tions ; it is simply the history of an 
enthusiastic young man, respectably 
allied, and ultimately the possessor of 
fortune and patrimony, w'ho has a 
strange propensity for the stage, and 
who becomes the travelling com¬ 
panion, sometimiS the patron, often 
the dupe, of theatiical stioilers. The 
elfoit of tracing his fortunes through 
the various windings and casualties 
of such a chequered career, is the 
means of introducing us to a know¬ 
ledge of the internal scenery of a 
Geiman thedre, and it also afibrds 
Goethe an oppoituiiity to indulge 
himself in metaphysical disquisitions 
upon human natuic, and in tedious 
criticisms upon plays and theatres; 
very frequently to the disadvantage of 
the nairative, and tedium of the 
reader. 

There was, however, two or three 
Episodes distinct fiom the mam his¬ 
tory to wliich it is impossible to deny 
consummate talent and interest. I'he 
princiiial of these is that relating to a 
young child, whom young Master 
purchases from the master of a vaga¬ 
bond company of rope dancers, and 
who had been stblen in its youtli, 
being, as it is ultimately proved, 
born to higher fortunes. 'I’his girl’s 
devotion and gratitude to her bene¬ 
factor is intense, glowing, and woven 
into her very existence. She watches 
his very action, would anticipate his 
wery wish, his happiness is hers, and 
is he in sorrow, there is a sigh too 
from Wignon ; is he emban-assed, in 
caie, in danger; there is a tear in 
sympathy. But here is an extract 
worth all,that we could explain on 
the subject 
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*' It will not Hirpriiic us, therefon*, that, 
in coDsiderinp' bis sitnalioii, and labour- 
io^ to extricate himself, be fell into the 
greatest iterplexity. It was not enough, 
ttat, by his frieudshii) for Laertes, bis 
nttacbmcnt to Philiuu, bis concern for 
Migjion, be bad been detained longer 
than was proper in a place and a society 
where he could cherish bis darling Incli¬ 
nation, content his wishes as it were by 
stealth, and without proposing any ob¬ 
ject, again pursue his early dreams. 
These ties he believed himself possessed 
of force enough to break asunder; had 
there been nothing more to hold him, he 
couh] have gone at once. But, only n 
few moments ago, he had entered into 
nioney-transocfions with Melina; he bad 
seen that mysterious old 'man, the enigma 
of whose history lie longed with un¬ 
speakable desire to clear. Yet of this 
too, after much balancing of reasons, he 
at length determined, or thought he had 
determined, that it should not keep him 
back. ' I must go,' he exclaimed; * 1 
will go.’ He threw himself into a 
chair, and felt greatly moved. Million 
came in and asked, Whether she might 
help to undress him 7 Her manner was 
still and shy; it Imd grieved her deeply 
to be so abruptly dismissed by him 
before. 

Nothing is more toudiing than the 
first disclosure of a love which has been 
nursed ^ in silence, of a faith grown 
strong in secret, aud which at last comes 
forth in the hour of neeil, and reveals 
itself to him who formerly has rec¬ 
koned it of small account. The bud, 
which bad been closed so long and firmly, 
was now ripe to burst its swii things, and 
Willielm’s heart could never have been 
readier to welcome the impressions of 
ailectiou. 

£Sh«8tood before him, and noticed his 
di«iuietude. • Ma.ster !’ she cried,-* if 
tbou art unhappy, what will become of 
Mignoii?' ‘Dear little creature,’ said 
be, taking her bands, * tbou too art 
part of my anxieties. I must go.* She 
looked at his eyes, glistening with • 
restrained tears; and knelt down with 
vehemence before him. He kept bet 
hands; she laid her bead upon his knees, 
and remained quite still. He played 
with her hair, putted her, and spoke 
kindly to her. She contiuued motionless 
for a considerable time. At lost be felt 
a sort of palpitating movement in hw,*’ 
wbieb began very softly, and then i>y 
degrees with inoreasing violence diffused 
itself over all her frame. * What ails 
tbee, Mignon?’ cried be,^ * what ails 
theef’ she raised up her little bead, 
looked at him, and all at once, laid bt« 
band upon her heart, with the coun¬ 
tenance of one repressing tbe utterance 
"of pain. He raised her up, and she fell 
E. M. November^ 1824. 


upon bis breast; he pressed her towards 
him, and kissed her. She replied not by 
any pressure of the hand, by any motion 
whatever. She held firmly against her 
heart; and all at once- guv®'a eiy, wbich 
was accomi»anied by spasmodic move¬ 
ments of tbe body. She started up, and 
immediately fell down before him, as If 
broken in every joint. It was an M- 
cruciuiiug xnoment! ‘My child!’'crifed 
he, raising her up, and clasping her fust; 

‘ My child, what ails thee?’ The .palpi¬ 
tations coniinued, spreading from the 
heart over all the lax and powerless 
limbs; she was merely hanging in his 
arms. All at once she again becqihe 
quite stiff, like one enduring the sliarpest 
corporeal agony; and soon with a new 
vehemence all her frame once more be¬ 
came olive; and she threw herself about 
bis neck, like a bent spring that is 
closing; while in her soul, us it were a 
.strong rent took place, and at the same 
moment a stream of teiirs-llowedfrom hdr 
shut eyes into bis bosom. He held her 
fast. She wept, and ho tongue can ex¬ 
press the force of these tears. Her long 
hair had loosened, and was hanging down 
before her; it seemed a.sif her whole 
being wns melting incessantly into a 
brook of tears. Her rigid limbs were- 
again become relaxed; her inmost .soul 
wtt.s pouring itself forth; iu (he wild con¬ 
fusion of the moment, Wilhelm was 
afraid she would dissolve in his arms, 
and leave nothing (here for him to grasp. 
He helif her fa.sfer and faster. ‘ My 
child !* cried he, * my child! Thou art 
indeed mine, if that word can comfof^ 
thee. Thou art mine! 1 will keep tbee, 
1 will never forsake tbee!’ Her tears 
rontinned flowing. At last she raised 
herself; a faint gladness .shone upon her 
face. ‘My father!’ cried she, ‘Thou 
wilt not forsake me? Will be my father? 
1 am thy child! ’ 

“ Softly, at this moment, the harp begun 
to sounii before the door; tbe old man 
brought his most affectii^ songs as an 
evening offering to our friend, who hold¬ 
ing his child ever faster in bis arms, en¬ 
joyed the most pure and undesctibubla 
felicity.” 

And this love, bom of gratitude, 
soon ripens into love, bred of passion, 
but it is nof, told, it is endured in 
silence, feeding upon the heartstrings, 
till alLtlie enthusiastic creatures hopes 
are Withered at a blow, by the mar¬ 
riage of Wilhelm, and she falls at his 
feet-ra broken-hearted victim to an 
unadluiowledged. passion.. The whole 
of this girfii story ought really to 
be admitted, as yedeeming much of the 
after and previdus trash which dis¬ 
figure the volumes. 

3 m 
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Wc have been amused also with the 
chapters descriptive of getting up the 
play of Hamlet, and the first night’s 
performance.of our great bard’s in¬ 
imitable Iragedy is well described. In 
giving an extract we must premise 
tliat an unknown applicant haspro- 
msed to appear in due time, and 
dfcorated cap-a-pee to enact the 
“ buried majesty of Denmark." His 
appearance, and its effect upon Wil¬ 
helm, the representative of the me¬ 
lancholy prince, is effective. 

“ The intermediate curtain went aloft, 
and Hamlet saw the crowded house be¬ 
fore him. Horatio having spoken his 
address, and been dismissed by the king, 
pressed tlirough to Hamlet; and, as if 
presenting' himself to the Prince, he said; 

' The devil is in harness; he has put us 
all in fright.' 

“In the nieanwliilc two men of large 
stature in white cloaks and capuches, 
were observed standing in the side-scenes. 
Our friend, in the distraction, embar¬ 
rassment, and hurry of the moment, hud 
failed in the first soliloquy; at least such 
was his own opinion, though loud plaudits 
had attended his exit. Accordingly he 
made his next entrance in no pleasant 
mood, with the dreary wintry leeling of 
dramatic condemimtjon. Yet he girded 
up his mind j and spoke that appropriate 
passage on the ‘ rouse and wassel,’ the 

heavy-headed revel’ of the Danes, 
with suitable indiirerence; he had, like 
the audience, in thinking of it, quite for¬ 
got the ghost; and he started in real terror, 
when Horatio cried out: 'Look, my 
lord, it comes!’ lie wliirlcd violently 
round; and the tall noble figure, the low 
inaudible tread, the light movement in the 
heavy-looking armour, made such an 
impres.sion on him, that he stood os if 
transformed to stones antf could iittorunly 
in a half-voice his —‘ Angels tind minis-' 
ters of grace defend us I’ He glared at the ' 
form; drew a deep breathing once tir 
twice, and pronounced his iiddress to the 
ghost in a manner so confused, so broken, 
so .constrained, that the highest art could 
not htivehittbe mark so well. 

“ His translation of this passage now 
stood him in good stead, lie had kept 
very close to the original, in which tlie 
nrrungeinent of the words apjieared to 
him expressive of a mind confounded, ■ 
terrified, and seized with horror. 

'Be thou a spirit of,health, or goblin 
damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell. 

Be thy inteiits wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable ^ape. 


That 1 will speak to thee; I’ll call thee 
Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane: O answer me P 

A deep effect was visible in the audience. 
The Ghost beckoned, the Prince fol¬ 
lowed him andd the loudest plaudits. 

•'The scene changed; and when the 
two had re-appeared, the Ghost on a sud¬ 
den stopped, and turned round; by 
which means Hamlet came to be a little 
too close upon it. With a longing curio¬ 
sity he looked in- atthelowerra visor, but 
except two deep lying eyes, and a well 
formed nose, he could discern nothing. 
Gazing timidly, he stood before the 
Ghost; but when the first tones issued 
from the helmet, and a .somewhat hoarse 
yet deep and penetrating voice pro¬ 
nounced the words: ' 1 am thy father’s 
spirit,’ Wilhelm, shuddering, started 
hack some paces, and the audience shud¬ 
dered with him. Each imagined that he 
knew, the voice; Wilhelm thought he 
noticed in it some resemblance with bis 
father’s. These strange emotions and 
remerobranoes; the curiosity he felt about 
discovering bis secret friend, the anxiety 
about ofiending him, oven the theatric 
impropriety of coming too near him in 
the present situation, all this affected 
Wilhelm with powerful and conflicting 
impulses. During the long speech of the 
Ghost, be changed his place so frequently; 
he seemed so unsettled and perplexed, so 
attentive and so absent minded, that his 
anting caused a univcr.sal admiration, as 
the spirit caused a universal horror. Tho 
latter spoke with a feeling of melancholy 
anger rather than of sorrow’; but of an 
anger spiritual, slow and inexhaustible. 
It wn.s the mistemper of a noble soul, that 
is severed from all earthly things, and yet 
devoted to unbounded wpc, At last he 
vanished; but in a curious nintmer; for a 
thin, gray, transparent gause arose from 
the place of descent like a vapour, spread 
itself over him, and sank along with him. 

“ Hamlet’s friends now entered, and 
swore uj)on the sword. Old Truepenny, 
in the meantime, was so busy under 
ground, that wherever' they might take 
their station, he was sure to call out 
right beneath them: *'Swear!’< and 
they started, as if the soil had token fire 
below them, and hastened to another 
spot. On each of these occasions, too, a 
little flame pierced through at the place 
where they were standing. The whole 
produced on the spectators a profound 
impression. 

'' After this tho piece proceeded calmly 
on its course: nothing failed, all pros¬ 
pered; the audience manifested their 
contentnnent, and the actors seemed to 
rise in heart and qiiiitB every scene.” 

We have differed with the critic of 
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the Loudon Magazine, in some par- 
ticulars of his judgment, or lather the 
manner of his expressing upon the 
work in question. We are still in¬ 
clined to characterize the bearing of 
his review as ridiculously severe and* 
laboured, but at the same time cor¬ 
dially unite with him in contempt 
and detestation of a very great number 
of the characters, and many ■ of the 
scenes, actions, and occurrences in 
which they move, and perform such 
freaks, as are oflfensive to morality, 
and actually disgusting. Now this 
which follows is prettyj but would 
any one suppose that it is written of 
the illicit loves of Wilhelm and his 
kept mistress; and which woman— 
an actress—has actually previously bar¬ 
tered her fame and character to age 
for " filthy lucre”—and yet so it is. 

Much lively talking led them at 
length to speak >about the earliest . 
period of their acquaintance; the 
recollection of which forms always one 
of the most delightful topics between 
two lovers. The first steps that in¬ 
troduce us to the enchanted garden of 
love are so . full of pleasure, the first 
prospecls so charming, that every 
one is willing to rccal them to his 
memory. Each party seeks a pre¬ 
ference above the other; each have 
loved sooner, more devotedly; and 
each, in this contest, would rather be 
conquered than conquer.—Vol. I, 
p. 9. 

Again during the greater time that is 
consumed in the action of the story, 
our hero was very contentedly with 
those who make no scruple of their 
devotedness to bad pleasures and 
immoral predilections; and he flirts 
and romps, with the lady, com¬ 
panion of his friend in the most edify¬ 
ing strain possible, and which ends 
only in the downfall of his virtue, 
and in the embraces of a newer love. ' 
Taylor and Hessey’s critic lias quoted 
the old rhyme about being quit of 
one love before you come on with the 
the new: but Mr. Goethe’s hero is a 
man of bolder metal, and follows 
in preference the advice set him in 
one of our farces—that it is right de¬ 
sirable, and wise, out of all whoop¬ 
ing, to have “two strings to one’s 
bow.” But after all his “ bold strokes 
for a wife,” he is in such haste, and 
takes su^ a strange “way to get 
married,” that we shall not be very 
crabbed critics in wishing him life 


long enough to “repent at leisure.” 
We are quite sure that the original 
delinquent, the author of this budget 
of vice and immorality ought to say, 
parodying a little the 'words of the 
tyrant of Dunsinane, 

“ O yet 1 do repent me of my folly 
' That I did make such creatures 

for the inculcation of such principles 
as those which meet us in every page 
of Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 
are “ slabs” indeed “ for min’s waste¬ 
ful entrance,’’ and more extensively 
dangerous, than thobc which fell upon 
the groom of Duncan’s chamber. A 
great name, and great talent are no 
excuses for these delinquencies, they 
rather add to their inveteracy; and 
inasmuch as the immodestly arranged 
finery of the wanton disgusts rather 
than attracts, so do clever disquisitions 
and flashes of genius lose their value 
and their interest when coarsely amal« 
gamated with the history 'of crime, 
and the details of successful, and 
almost applauded and inculcated 
frailty. 

We have too great a reverence for the 
former fame of him whom Byron has 
profusely, perhaps not wisely applaud¬ 
ed, to utter useless and unmeaning 
sneers at his genius, for one unfoc- 
tunatc adventure; and therefore we 
close our hasty notice of his work, not 
as does the critic we have alluded to, 
with railing upon our lips, but with 
this sincere advice to our readers; 
namely, that if they are, for the sake 
of his former fame, determined to 
judge for themselves, and to read 
Goethe’s Meister, we would desire 
them, after performing this piece of 
justice, and being satisfied that we 
nave “set down nought in malice,” to 
endeavour to forget that such a book 
could ever have existed, or ever have 
been written by the author of Faust. 

S. 

Walladmoh, freely translated 

fromthe Englisnof Walter Scott,"' 
translated from the German. 3 
vols, post 8vo. Taylor and Hrasey. 

We confess we have never yet been 
able to discover the wit or the wisdom 
of that species of trifling denominated 
the Hoax. No, 'not even if it be 
.playedoff upon characters, or in con¬ 
nection with occurrences deserving of 
castigation, and amenable to satire. 
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There is a more manly method always 
at hand for the punishment of such 
offenders and offences, and if nothing 
else will work an amendment in such, 
we have ever a resort in avoidance 
and contempt. 

We do not affect this high station 
of sentiment, as some roguish people . 
may suppose, because we have been 
burnt children, and therefore, as« the 
child's proverb has it, dread the fire; 
for we can assure our vive la baga¬ 
telle patrons, that we have been 
rather sinners than sinned against, in 
the very walk of amusement which 
■we now so absolutely condemn. In 
turning back, as it were, to the pages 
of our mind, we fear we liavc to con¬ 
fess to sundry false invitations, to 
many breakings of promi es to the 
sense in the shape of i>traw filkd 
baskets, and “beggarly accounts of 
empty boxes,” to April fool antics, 
and fourteenth of February frolics; 
nay, we must even confess to having 
sent a parsimonious county magistrate 
on a fool’s errand to attend a brother 
miser’s sham invitation, and we even 
plead guilty to the charge of having 
hoaxed a greater “ citizen” of “ Lon¬ 
don Town,” than Johnny Gilpin, into 
the belief that he had invited a few 
more friends than he wished to one of 
his ex officio banquets. But vre are 
ashamed of this silly “ idlesse” now, 
and are willing to make all the repa¬ 
ration in our power for its commis* 
sion, by warning our readers from 
becoming a part of that servile race, 
denominated imitators by classical 
authority. 

We have, however, now before us, 
a piece of chicanery equal to any 
thing, past, present, and we believe 
we may add, to come. It is not one of 
your common street hoaxes commen¬ 
cing with the advent of the cradle- 
maker, and ending with that, of the 
undertaker, nor a ridiculous parade 
and muster of fine birds, and fine fea¬ 
thers, around an uncxpecting and 
alarmed family, and rear-guarded by 
my Lord Mayor’s coach, but an abso¬ 
lute piece of national bamboozling— 
(plain words describe it best, and is 
in character here) a regular state, and 
province, bit of masquerade, empiri¬ 
cal therefore with a vengeance, and 
without a pun, for all Germany vVas 
gasconaded in a short grand rehearsal 
of two faces under a hood,” a col- 
L'son of Simon Pures, an intrusion of 


Dromtos, a very bold attempt of An- 
tipolis of Syracuse to pass master, and 
stand in the sandals of him of Ephe¬ 
sus. 

But it is high time to banish meta- 
])horical flourislies, and jocose appli¬ 
cations, come we now to “ speak the 
plain and simple truth,” which is 
this, and as brief as the “ posy of a 
ring.” Germany and German rea¬ 
ders have what may be termed a Sco- 
tia-niania upon them, that is, they 
have read tnc northern novels of the 
Unknown, till they fancy nothing can 
be finer, and the booksellers moreover 
find them a commodity of such ready 
sale, that a six months’ cessation from 
a new shipment is not to be thought 
of. Such, however, and longer too, 
was the case at last, and disappoint¬ 
ment spread itself over Germany. 
But they have some wags it seems 
among them, and these suddenly 
began to think it were an admira¬ 
ble stratagem, not to “shoe a regi. 
mont of horse with feet,” but since 
Sir Walter would not write a new 
novel himself, to write one for him. 
It was a bright bold thought, a little 
impudent it maybe, but new, posi¬ 
tively new, and novelty, like fair play 
is a “jewel.” They dashed at it, 
there were no compunctions, .no mis¬ 
givings, no co\vardly twitching', of 
conscienct., no modest fears of ill 
success in iinii.ation, and verisimilitude 
of invention and style,—-no! they 
were determined to have a book, 
“ where men may read strange mat¬ 
ters,” they were determined to “ be¬ 
guile the time,” by Inoking “ like the 
time,” and they were resolute in put¬ 
ting this “ great business,” 

“ Which shall to nil our days and nights 
to come. 

Give solely sovereign sway and master- 
dom," 

into the “dispatch” of none other 
than that indefatigable book-maker, 
the author of Waverley. The cheat 
took, the book stalls at Leipsic were 
crowded with his “ new work,’* and 
we have now before us the translation 
of a pretended translation, which is 
the novel of fyalladmm', by, of 
courae. Sir Walter Scott. We can do. 
no less than briefly examine its pre¬ 
tensions. In the first place, the story 
is one that Sir Walter would, and 
would not select as the pivot of his 
work. He is very likely to select 
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a young man of doubtful parentage, 
(but who turns out “ to be the son of 
a great ihan”) who is no better, nor 
half so good, as he should be—^who 
leagues himself witli smugglers and 
desperate men—who falls in love with 
a lady, fair, virtuous and high¬ 
bred, and who loves in return, but 
who dares not link her fortunes with 
a desperado, uritd repentance and re¬ 
form have washed his sins away, and 
which they cannot be said to do—^but 
Sir Walter not likely \o select the 
Cato-street conspiracy, and the mis¬ 
guided enthusiasts of that recent pe¬ 
riod, as principal occurrences and 
characters^on which to bestow his 
tact of delineation. The author of 
Pen Owen has made as much money 
as he could already out of those trans¬ 
actions. In this respect the German 
imitator, is very wide of the mark of 
probability, in other hits he is more 
successful. And probably the first 
scenes detailing the shipwreck of the 

Halycon Steam Vessel,” and fhe 
struggle for existence made by Ed¬ 
mund Bertram, the other principal 
personage of the novel, who is instru¬ 
mental in also saving the extraordi¬ 
nary being we have mentioned as the 
hero, are more particularly deserving 
of praise, as cunningly and cleverly 
invented. And we may mention also 
with commendation the after meetings 
of Bertram and this “ Nicholas,” who 
throughout the story, maintains a 
kind of authority over the actions 
and movements of the former, and 
who, towards the conclusion of the 
work, is surveyed by the smuggler 
with jealousy, having rescued the lady 
upon whom he doted from drowning, 
and thereby gained, as the reckless 
one supposes, a place in her affec¬ 
tions. 

The scenes and personages intro¬ 
duced at the WaUadmor Arms, ar^ 
on the contrary not much to our taste, 
and certainly not managed with 
that ability as to induce us to accept 
them as the current issues of our in¬ 
imitable novelist. Mr. Dulberry, a 
“ prating, chattering pie" df a -rrfor- 
mer, is palmed upon us usqae ad nau- 
scam, and Mr. Malbourne, who very 
gravely tells us that he is the author 
of Waverley, is if possible more dis¬ 
agreeable and untudural. Sir Walter 
Scott never created such things as 
these* * 

In the old half demented crone 


Gillie Godber, however, there is a 
pretty successful attempt at getting 
up a singular character. Her son had 
expiated some crime at the gallows, 
and this disgraceful occurrence had 
changed the current of^her life into 
unappeasable grief, and^thifstings for 
revenge, upon those who had b^n 
principally instrumental in bringing 
her child to punishment. This con¬ 
flict of passion often leads her into 
.strange behaviour, and is illustrated 
to the reader in a number of extraor-. 
dinary and sometimes appalling oc¬ 
currences. The poor half witted crea¬ 
ture’s vengeance is at last satisfied by 
discovering to Sir Morgan Wallaa- 
nior, who she considered her principal 
foe, that the smuggler,—the traitor, 
Nicholas, who loves his niece, and 
who is confined in his castle previous 
to execution, is his own son, his 
long lost child ? All the rest are but 
very subordinate personages indeed, 
to this old woman, and the few other 
exceptions wc have mentioned. In¬ 
dependent of this failure in the delinea¬ 
tion, and choice of character, there 
are such anachronisms, and discre¬ 
pancies of time, place, »i jmo and sta¬ 
tion, in the narrative, as eftectually to 
extract all the dust from out the eyes 
of those, who might, at first have 
been a little blinded by the effrontery 
of our German’s first scattering of his 
ambiguous missiles. The rents in the 
showman’s greenjciirtain are too capa¬ 
cious for us not to discover the hands 
that are working his puppets; and his 
attempts at perfection, are too earthly 
to represent for a moment the vault¬ 
ings of our “ admirable Chrichton.’* 

We suppose we must give a quota¬ 
tion just to vindicate our rights of 
custom, but really it is a custoin, to 
quote for a million and one times, 
quite as much “ honoured in the 
breach as in the observance.” But 
here is a short one of some interest, 
and we offer it “ for charity.” 

We must just observe that Bertram 
has been captured and imprisoned, 
under the idea that he is the smuggler 
Nicholas, his features and form resem¬ 
bling him. His “ prison house” is 
the castle of Sir Morgan WaUadmor, 
who one evening is alarmed at be¬ 
holding a stranger muffled fip in a 
cloak make Ws way to his presence, 
and who demands Bertram’s libera¬ 
tion, for Uiat he^ not the man they 
want. ' • 
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“ And what vouchers can lie give for 
all this; whnt security? demanded Sir 
iUorgan. 

“ Security t—*You would have secu¬ 
rity.' Well, you shall. Do you remem¬ 
ber that time, v^hen the great Dutch 
ship was cruliutig off the const, and the 
landing of* the crew W’as nightly ex¬ 
pected.” 

“ I remember if well; for at that time 
I had be.set the coast with faithful fol¬ 
lowers; uud oAcc or twice I watched 
niysclt all night through.” 

“ True : and on the 2flth of Septcm- 
,bcr 3 ’oii were laying upon your arms 
behind Arthur’s |>illar. About midnigtit, 
a man in tlie uniform of a sea fcncible 
joined you ; and yon may remember 
some eonversal'ion you bud witli bun ? 

Had Sir M. Walladmor been addicted 
to trembling, be would now have trem¬ 
bled : with earnest gaze, and out-stretehed 
arms, he listened without speaking to the 
stranger, who continued: you talked 
together, until the moon was setting: and 
then, when the work wa.s done—Sir Mor¬ 
gan—when the W'ork was done, a .shot 
was fired; and in the twinkling of an 
eye, up sprang the sea fcncible, as 1 do 
now—and he cried aloud as I do now. 
Farewell, Sir Morgan Walladmor!” And 
so saying the stranger tiirew open his 
cloak, discovering uiulern^tb a dirk and 
u brace of pistols; and at the same time, 
witli an impressive gesture, he raised bis 
cap from his head. 

** It is Nicholas !” exclaimed the Ba¬ 

ronet. 

*‘At your service, Sir Morgan Wal¬ 
ladmor. Do you now believe that your 
prisoner is innocent ?” 

We have but a few words more to 
add, and they are addressed in all 
imaginable kindness to him, who by 
courtesy and the fashion of the times 
has been denominated the Great Un¬ 
known. We would have him then 
consider this, endeavour to wear his 
uniform, and conquer under his flag 
rather in the light of a stimulus than 
a piracy ^ as a clever and bold at¬ 
tempt to bear and not disgrace the 
armour of Achilles. The tale of Wal¬ 
ladmor is not so under proportion, 
as to be placed in the invalid depart¬ 
ment of the army of publications, 
and whilst St Ronan’s Well and 
Redgauntlet, remain attacbed to the 
name of Waller Scott, it may walk 
abroad in the daylight and fear no 
eclipse from such companionship. 
But the “author of Waverley,** is 
buckling on his weapons to carry on 
a new crusade of triumph, let him 
take especial care tl&t in prosecuting 


it, be takes his station where tlie 
attempts at rivalry would be vanity, 
and those of imitation useless. 

S. 

Tales of my Study, or Collections 

of a Stay-at-liotne, by Alfred 

DowiicrVc.—No. 1. 

“ Valeria.—Come, lay n.side your 
stitebery; I must have you play the idle 
housewife with me ihis afternoon.’' 

CORIOLANUS. 

“ 1.4# Soldier. — Brother, good night! 

2h<# SaWfer.—Peace, what, noise ? 
What sbuuhl this mean ?” 

Anthony and Cleopatra. 

It is not always tlie case that they 
who go far about bring home the 
wisest answers ; and your peregrina- 
tors shall, as I conceit it, very ott lose 
their old fashioned habits, without 
increasing the general stock of good 
with their new ones. Travellers do 
to be sure see strange things, things 
too that “ never did, or could hap¬ 
pen," but, for all this, it is a moot 
point with me, whether 1 should not 
have quite as piquantc a companion 
over my wine and walnuts in one of 
your thorough stay-at-home, fagging 
readers, as in him who, because it 
was fashionable, travels from Dan 
even unto Beersheba—^froni the court 
of a Charles to that of an Alexander, 
to criticise both at Petersburgh and at 
Paris, the newest imitations of mi lor 
Anglais. 

You will probably, most attentive 
readers, have, by this time, convinced 
yourselves, that I am one of those 
apron-tied gentlemen who hardly cross 
their own-thresholds from one week’s 
end to the other, or if they do, only 
to play a game at cribbage with the 
vicar, or to make a fourth ‘at a six¬ 
penny cornered rubber. Under fa¬ 
vour you were never more mis¬ 
taken in your lives. I am, without 
being what is termed “ a traveller,” 
pretty much of a gadabout in a sindl 
way. I am a disciple of the creed 
which teaches us that 

The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to 

mend.” 

I even agree with old Thomas Fuller, 
in deeming “running and leaping 
descants on the plain song of walk¬ 
ing’’ to be “ excellent exercises.’’ I 
have seen Stonehenge—the Break- 
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water—Glastonbury-— Fonthill—the 
Peak—^the Needle Rocks, and a hun¬ 
dred other “ Lions” of my own coun¬ 
try, but I have not kissed the Pope’s 
toe, nor done service to the Ottoman, 
nor wished a Uiousand years life to 
the whiskered Don, nor walked upon 
the broad wall of Pekin, nor stood 
upon the Rialto, nor, in fact, travelled 
over any other kingdoms, but the 
“ united” ones. But I have seen tl»ese, 
and until I know them even more inti¬ 
mately than I do, I hold it to be a far 
wiser thing to stay at home, than to 
imitate the example of that gentle¬ 
man, who travelling post all night, 
suddenly put his head oat of the win¬ 
dow,'and said, “Post-bov, what do 
you call this place ?’’—“ Faris, Paris, 
sir,” w’as the answer. To which the 
sapient traveller replied, “ Drive on, 
drive on !" and on, and on, he went 
to Rome:— 

Took a week’s view of Venice and the 
. Brent, 

Stared round, saw nothing, and came 

home content. 

I hope lhi.s exordium will be taken 
apologelical in two w'ays. First, as 
saying all that need he said of the 
individual who now purposles to com¬ 
mence a scries of tales, gleaned not 
abroad, but at home; and next as to 
the sources from whence tliose narra¬ 
tives are to be derived. They will be 
exclusively English; they will be for 
the most part ’ authentic; and they 
will not be, generally .speaking, hack¬ 
neyed. All of which f have an old 
fashioned prejudice in believing to be 
desirable consummations. 

I hope, however, to be acquitted 
from blame as a plagiarist, if I should 
occasionally offer you an antiquated 
tale from my collection, which, though 
I might fancy has appeared, I know 
not where—I still deem too good to 
be lost. On such an one I will endea¬ 
vour to bestow good cookery, and to 
serve it up as a new specimen of 
made dishes; that is after the example 
pf a recent traveller, only I will not 
ofifend so often and so boldly, I will 
do my best to cheat you with your 
eyes open. Suoh, however, will not 
be the case in my Arst attempt, for 
what follows, actually occurred to a 
female relation of mine, and is what 
it purports to be, really and in truth 

MY COUSIN’S TALE. 

“ My brother, to the great joy of 


us all, had in the year 1802, suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining his appointment 
to India, and we were lodging tc^- 
ther at Rydc, in th&; l^^ of Wight, 
in order that he may,||(||^tter avail 
himself of the proxiwt^ of the out¬ 
ward bound vessels, iwhich were then 
at anchor at St. Helen's,, and Spit- 
head, in daily expectation of sailing 
orders. 

Ryde was then greatly inferior in 
accommodation to what it is at pre¬ 
sent, and a great portion of the ground 
now built upon, or planted, was then 
either used as yards for rubbish,.or 
suffered to lie waste altogether. The 
house at which we lodged, was not 
remarkable for splendor or excel¬ 
lence of habitation—we had then not 
learned to covet either—and the peo¬ 
ple belonging to them, (a w'oman aud 
her maid servant) had as little of ci¬ 
vility and attention at her beck, as we 
could well deserve. Besides these our 
landlady had a son, a rough, unedu¬ 
cated being—a semi-barbarian, half 
smuggler, half fisherman, who would 
occasionally alter one of his sea-trips, 
and when he had a prize keg or two 
to stow away, pay our house a visit, 
and shake its thin paditions with his 
boisterous, and too frequently, ine¬ 
briated merriment. This he would 
sometimes increase by singing, or 
rather bellowing out, snatches of sea¬ 
farer’s songs, and pirates' ditties, and 
remarkable as it may appear, it was 
from one of these that I was induced 
to act with a greater degree of pre¬ 
caution than 1 had been hitherto 
accustomed to use. 1 fear I cannot 
recite the very words of the song, 
but they ran a good deal in this 
fashion:— 

Jolly boys, jolly boys, aro we that live 
Ou the plunder of land aud wave. 

For if the rich Vpoti each won’t give. 
Why we hollow them out a grave:— 
And their gold pd their toys. 
Blit fill up the joys 
Of the pirates cap and stave. 

Jolly l)ov.s, jolly boys, are we that prowl. 
When the .shipwreck’d skiff’s in view. 
And we worship the stormiiwinds hollow 
howl 

As the kindest wind that blew;— 

And the spoils of the wreck 
We fling on our deck, 

To spend with our sweethearts true. 

Jolly boys, jolly boys, is there luck on 
shore! 

Why there shall the pirates be, 
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And ve’ll riflo the sweets of the lands* 
mnn’s store 

To make us the merrier at sea! 

For en,'wavc, or od laud, 
TiSsn^e none can say stand 
With so shout as wo I 

' On the satne erening that the visit 
of this Caliban took place, orders 
were sent to my brother to be on 
board the day succeeding the follow¬ 
ing. The next morning he left me 
for a while to expedite the shipment 
of some heavy baggage. During bis 
absence, 1 observ^ that the keys of 
our bed-rooms hud been removed, I 
thought nothiug of this for the mo- 
meur, but busy reflection soon induced 
wonder, and thient^ arose suspicion 
and fear. 1 was uneasy, and dissa¬ 
tisfied. To my enquiries I received 
evasive replies, the keys were no where 
to be found. In the evening my 
, brother returned, and to still my 
fears, it was proposed that the latch 
of our doors, the situation of the 
rooms admitting of it, should, by 
means of our trunk cordage be con¬ 
nected together, and that my brother 
should sleep with the door of his room 
open, so tlmt the least attempt to pass 
into mine, might the more easily be 
discovered. Charles little imagined 
■what a powerful enemy he should 
have in sleep that remarkable night! 
About midnight we retired to rest, the 
family bad preceded us, and I felt 
re-assured in the proximity of assist* 
ance. ^ 

I had performed the duties of the 
evening toilet—had addressed my 

S ecs to him who is the Lord of the 
t, as the day season, and I had 
begun t© “address myadf to sleep,” 
when 1 was was aroused by a slight 
noise, as my fears interpreted, at the 
door of my room. It was repeated— 
faintly—*but a moth flutter, or a gnat 
buz would have startled me then— 

I was indeed* very woman! I lay si¬ 
lent, and suspense wrapt, my heart 
began to throb strongly, fearfully, and 
I felt the terror damps creep cold and 
clammy over me. But I did not 
sp^) / could not. Presently, the 
noise, only louder, was repeated. I 
reared myself and sat up in my bed,' 
—I * burnt no light, but there was a 
moon, and I rivetted, by its shadowy 
glare, my eyes to the, door. It moved, 
at first gently—then wider and w'id^V 
—till—I could not be mistaken—;^ 
his eyes met Mine, -the head of a 


stranger was hortfdly visible. 'My 
first idea was that they had murdered 
my brother, and that my time was 
come. I did not hesitate—I sprung 
to the window^—lifted its sashed 
casement, and—as tfie disturber of 
my rest appeared .masteriug the ob¬ 
structions to his entrance, I threw 
myself into the street. It rained vio¬ 
lently, aQd the wind was a hurricane, 
but what iiad fear and desperation to 
dread Irom tlie elements—it was man 
was my foe? On recovering from 
my fall, I did not stay to consider 
where I was to go, what I was to do, 
I continued to run as far, and as long 
as my strength would allow of, till at 
last 1 fell exhausted over some felled 
timber that ■ arrested my progress. 1 
found myself in the yard of a car¬ 
penter, and there I lay, crouching and 
shivering beneath the piled-up slabs, 
till some grey tints in the clearing 
sky, brought a ray of h(^, and told 
me it was morning. 1 arose, and 
staggered to a house which I then 
observed at a short distance. I 
“claimed kindred there, and had my 
claims allowed.'* 1 was a female, 
evidently forlorn and miserable—al¬ 
most naked—there were no protesta¬ 
tions needed to ensure compassion. 

I was put to bed, and what restoratives 
the place aifonled were compas¬ 
sionately administered. I had fallen 
into the hands of Samaritaus. After 
awhile I was able to relate my story, 
and in a few houre was once more 
clasped to the bosom of an almost 
despairing brother. 

’ He had heard nothing in the'night, 
but his fears were first excited in tlie 
morning, by observing that the fas¬ 
tenings we had affixed to the doors 
had been cut in two. The disordered 
state of the bed room,—the open win¬ 
dow confirmed his fears, and he 
aroused the neighbourhood, with the 
idea that I had been forced away to 
destruction. The sequel is soon told. 
The mistress of the house, and the 
servant, were strictly examined before 
the legal authorities, but notliing sufi£- 
cienlly criminatory was proved against 
them. An alibi was also made out 
for the son, who next came under our 
suspicions, and the aiffiir with the 
departure of my brother, and my re¬ 
moval to a friend’s, soon dropped 
altogether. The most prevalent idea, 
hon^evcr, w^ that from tiie excitation 
of my previous feelings, I had hem 
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deceived into terror by a dream; but 
my perilous leap, my night flight, my 
dripping and thin garments, and my' 
charitable reception at the house of 
the carpenter, they could not “ dare 
say” away: these remain, to this mo¬ 
ment evidences of my terrors, my en¬ 
durance, and my desperation. 

Such was my Cousin's Tale, and for 
the satisfaction of those, who, in all 
cases, insist upon a due accounting 
for every occurrence, a matter of fact 
propensity, which T confess I think 
subversive of interest, 1 am enabled 
to state that my fair relation, a short 
time since, paid a second visit to 
the scene of her narrative, and that she 
learnt, that about flve years since, 
a comrade of her landlady’s son, who 
f)erished in a smuggling afiray, con- 
tessed that he was employed by that 
son, to steal ** from young madam's 
room, a box which containcsl Lieut. 
W.’s money, and which he would 
take on board the next day; but that 
alarmed by her desperate leap from 
the window, to obtain as he supposed 
assistance, and fearing interception, he 
had made his escape through a back 
window, which had been purposely 
left open to favour his admission. 
This fellow expiated his crimes two 
years since at Botany Bay. 


The Literary Souvenir : or. Cabinet 
of Poetry and Jtomauce. fVitk 
numerous spiendid Cngravings. 
liidited by Alaric A.Watts. London. 

The book before rs may w’ell lx* 
considered a dangerous rival of Ack- 
ermann’s Forget me .• it is one of 
the same class—a Christmas oifering, 
intended to appear annually, and 
fully equal, if not in some respects 
superior to its prototype. 

The engravings are indeed splen¬ 
did; and the contributions, which 
atlbrd many happy specimens of all 
that is beautiful in poetry and ro¬ 
mance, are the productions of several 
of the most distinguished writers of 
the day; among whom appear names 
no less celebrated than Scott, Camp¬ 
bell, Montgomery, Hogg, Allan Cun¬ 
ningham, Archdeacon Wraiigham, 
Mrs. Hemans, L..E.L., and most others 
of well-known celebrity. To observe 


that the "Literary Souvenir*'is fraught 
with tlie happy elTorls of writers of 
such high repute, is not only to give 
our readers a tolerable idea of its real 
character, but to bestow upon it at 
the same time what is, in'our opinion, 
its greatest encomium. Jt only now 
remains for us to gratify all those who 
have not already seen the work by w 
many extracts from it as our limits will 
admit. The tales in prose are all very 
beautiful; but to quote any one of them 
would by far exceed the space left us, 
and we must, consequently, however 
contrary to our wishes, coniine our¬ 
selves to the poetry alone. We shall 
begin with what we consiiler the best 
in the book, namely, Hogg's Invoca¬ 
tion to the Queen of Fairies.' It is 
melodiously fanciful and lovely in¬ 
deed ; but never did ignorance betray 
itself more than that critic,* who has 
called it —chivalrous and gallant, 

" No Muse was e’er invoked by me, 

But a harp uncouth of olden key; 

And with her have I ranged the boiler 
green. 

The ttrampians stern, and the starry 
sheen; 

With my gray plaid flapping around the 

strings, 

A nd my ragged coat with its waving wings. 
But ay my heart bent quick and higii, 
When an air of heaven in passing by 
Breathed on the mellow chords, and then 
I knew it was no earthly strain ; 

But u rapt note borne upon the wind 
From some biest land of unbodied kind; 
Bui whence it flew, or whether it came 
From the sounding ruck, or (be solar 
beam, 

Or the seraph choir, as passing away 
O’er the bridge ui ilie sky lu the showery 
day, 

When the cloudy curtain pervaded the 
east, 

And (he sim-bcnm kisiKd its watery breast; 
In vtiin 1 looked to the cloud over bead; 
To the echoing mountain, dark and dread; 
To the snu-fuwn fleet, and aerial bow ; ■ 
I knew nut whence were the .strains till 
now. 

They were from thee, thou radiant 

dame. 

O’er Fancy’s region that reign’stsupreme! 
Thou lovely thing of beauty so bright, 

Of everlasting new delight; 

Of foible, of freak, of gambol and gtea; 

Of all that teases. 

And all that pleases. 


• Editor of the Literary Gaaette. 
£. M. yoi'rmiet\ IS24. 
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All tlint we Irel ul, yet love to see. 

In peluliinee, pil.j, and passions retiiieJ, 
Thou emblem eiiretue of' the female 
mind 

Th'ou seesl thyself, and smil’st to sec 
A slieptierd kneel on liissward to thee; 
But sure tbou wilt come, with tby tuneful 
tinin, 

To assist in Ins last mid lin!i:erin«t strain. 
O come (Vom tliv balls of the emerald 
brijeht, 

Th) bowel’s of the green and the mellow 
light, 

That shrink from (be blaze, of the sum¬ 
mer noon, 

And ope to the light of llie modest moon; 
I long to hail the eucbdnling nneu 
Of my loved Muse, my Fairy (lueeri, 

Her rokclu} of green with ns spurrylnic. 
Its warp of tttt*. moonbeam and weft ol 
the dew; 

The smile where a Ibousand witcheries 

piny# 

And the eye thaf sienlsthe soul irw'ay ; 
The stniins flint luli they were never mim- 
iliine. 

And the liells of her palfrey’s flowing 
nunie; 

Ero now have I heard their tinklings 

And seen my Queen at the noon of tue 
night 

Pass by with her train in the still moou- 
light. 

Then she who raised old Falmnnd’s lay 
Above the strains of the olden day; 

And wabpd the bard of Avon’s tlienie 
To the visions of a midnight dream ; 

And even the harp that rang abroad 
O’er all the paradise of God, 

And the sons of the morning viitb it drew', 
By her was remodelled and siniiig anew. 
Come thou to my bower deep in the dell, 
Tbou Queen of the land ’twixt heaven and 
hell,~ 

That land of a tliousnml gilded domes, 
The richest region that Fancy roams! 

1 have sought for thee in the blue hare¬ 
bell, 

And deep in the foxglove’s silken cidl. 

For I feared Uiou Imdst drank of iis potion 
deej). 

And the breeze of this woild had rocked 
thee asleep. 

Then into the wild rose 1 east mine eye, 
And trembled be cause the prickles were 
nigh, 

And deemed the specks on the foliage 
green 

Might be Iheblooil of my Fairy Queen; 
Then gazing, wondered it blood could be 
In an immortal thing like tbee! 

I have opened the woodbine’s velvet vetv 
And sought in the lily’.s snowy breast; 

At glooming lain on the dewy lea 
And looked to a twinkling star fur th'ee. 


That nightly niounled the orient sheen, 
Streaming with purple, and glowing with, 
green. 

And thought, as I eyed its dningi n 
sphere, 

My F.iirj Queen might sojunin there. 

Then would I siffli ami turn me aronii.!, 
And lay my ear to the hollow ground. 

To the little nir-spriiigs of central birth 
That bring losv miinmirs out of the c.irili; 
And there VMUild I UsUininbiectiilc'swny, 
Till 1 In ard the worui creep through the 
claj, 

And Ihe mo!:! deep grubbing in darkness 
drear, 

That little blackamoor pioneer; 

TM'iiuglii cheered me, on whieh the day- 
iighi shone, 

Foi’Uie etnidrea of darkness moved alone; 
Yet ni'itber in field nor on flowery heath, 
In heaven above, nor in eavlb beneath. 

In star iiur moon nor midnight wind. 

His elvish Queen could her .Minstrel find. 

Blit now have I found thee, thou va¬ 
grant thing. 

Though where I neither may >.ny nor sing; 
Hilt It was in a hoiiic so passing fair 
Thatan angel ot light rniglii have linger- 
ed (here; 

It was 111 a place never wet by ihe dew, 
Wheie the sun never shone,' and the wind 
never blew, 

W here ihc rmldy cheek of j outh ne’er lav, 
And never was kissed by the breeze oj 
(lay; 

As sweet as the weoitiand airs of even. 
And pure as tlh' slur ol the western 
heaven; 

As iair as tlie dawn of the sunny east, 

And soft as the down of the -olun’s breast. 

Yes, now have I found thee, iiiui thee 
will I keep. 

Though spirits yell on the midnight steep, 
Though the earth should ijitaku when 
nature is still, 

And the ilinnderi growl in the brqtist of 
tlieliiJI; 

Thoiigli ll;e moon shniild scowl thro’ her 
pull of gray, 

And the .stars fling hluoilun the milkv way; 
Since now I have found then I’ll ludJ 
lliee fa't 

Till liion giifiiL-h my song- il is the Jnsl: 
Ti-cn a iiiaulen’s gift that song .shall he, 
And I’ll cull it a Queen foi the .sake oi‘ 
fhce.” 

T’he following is from the pen of 
Miintconicry, the fir.st nioial poet of 
the day:— 

“ Friend after friend departs; 

Who hath not lost a friend? 

There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end; 

Wei-e. ihii frail world oar final rest. 

Living or dying none were blest. 
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Beyomi tlip flight of time—- 
llfj’onH flip rpign of dealh— 

Thore MireJj is some blessed plinie 
Wlipfe IiIp is not n bro.-itli; 

Niir flip'suflTpcliuns Imnsipnt firo, 

M*hosp s])>irkj fly upwards and expire! 

There is n world above 
Where parting is unknown ; 

A long elernity of love 
Formed lor the good iilane; 

And failli beimlds the dj ing ben* 
Translated to that glorious sphere! 

Thus star liy slur deeliiier, 

Till all im* pnst away ; 

4s morning high and higher shines 
To imre and perfi ct daj ; 

Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
lint hale thcinseltes m Heaven’s ovtn 
light."’ 

The following is from L. J'!, 1.. 3 anil 
lliotigli very bcaiitiliil, is still inferior 
foanotl'cr piet'e ol her’s, fciitilliai“7’hp 
Criminal," tvhich, did onr limits arl- 
tnit, we would mserf in prefoience to 
“The Decision of the Flower." 

“ There is a flower, a purple flower, 
.Sown by (he wind, nnr.si!d by the .shower, 
O’er which Iiovc has bieiilbed a power 
and .spell 

The truth of wln.spering hope lo tell. 
Lightly (he maiden’s clieek has preist 
Till! pillow ol liei dreaming rest, 

Yet a crimsfin lihish is over it spread 
As lier lover’.s lip hud lighted its red. 

Ves, sleep before her ey es has brought 
The image of her waking thought— 

That ope tluviglit hidden from nil the 
world, 

Like the hist swee! hue in Ihe rose-bud 
curled. 

The dev,- is yel on the grass and leave.s, 
The silver veil whiuiilhe rtioriiiiig weaves 
To throw o’er the, roses, those brides 
which the sun 

Must woo and win ere the day he done. 
Mhi* brnideil hack her beiLiilifiil hair 
O’er n brov. like Italian irmrhle fair. 

She is gone to the fields wliere tlie corn 
iiprenrs 

Like an- eastern army its golden .spears. 
The lark flew np as she passed along, 

And poured from a cloud his sunny .song; 
A nd many bright insects were on the wing, 
Or lay on this blossoni.s glistening; 

And witli .®earlet poppies around like a 
bower, 

Found the maiden her mystic flower. 
Jfow, gentle flower, I pray' thee tell 
If my lover loves me, and loves me well: 
So may the lull of the morning dew 
Keeptlie sun from fading thy lender blue. 
Xow I number the leaves for my lot, 

He loves nat,he loves me, he loves me not, 


Ho loves me—yes, thou last leaf, yes, 
ril jihiek thee not, for that last sweet 
guess! 

“He loves me,’’—“ Yes," n dear voice 


.«ighed;— 

And lie^^over stands by Mai^aret’s side. 


Last/np fmpressi ttis; a Novel, 3 vol.s. 

ISy Mrs. Carey. London. 

Tills is an age which has lieen pro¬ 
ductive of many excellent Novcllists; 
indeed we aie not aware that any for¬ 
mer one ean hoa'>t of as many of such 
celebrity. Scidt is a host in himself, 
a perfect (toli ih, before whom now' a 
hundred Ficldings and Smolletts'would 
shrink a.s so many PliilistiTie«, great 
as they were considered in their day; 
and Edgeworth, C'otton, Lady Mor¬ 
gan, &e. Ike. are names adorning works 
of such high repute and unquestion- 
aJile merit, that when they die, it may 
he saiely loii told that all which is good 
sense and hiuuty in compo'-ifion, shall 
die with Ihcm. 'I'lie novel before us 
is, we have no doubt, well calculaled 
to gain for its authoress no inconsi¬ 
derable place of note among these 
celebratctl writers, ‘ilu: plot is well 
laid, and well condticl;.d; the tlenouc- 
went frauglit with more than common 
inlcrosl; the style terse, perspicuous, 
yet lUiaffected; and throughout the 
w'hole of the narrative, Mrs. Carey 
has .so judiciously interwoven the use¬ 
ful with the agreeable—that tlie ju¬ 
venile portion of her readers, while 
their imagination, is enchanted with 
the striking incidents, unforeseen re¬ 
verses, an A lively or impressive dia¬ 
logue, which meetflicm at every turn, 
will, as they proceed, become insensi¬ 
bly enamoured of virtue, and propor¬ 
tionally disgusted with vice. In short, 
this is one of the few novels which 
readers of taste and sensibility will pe¬ 
ruse with avidity and delight. Here are 
no violations of probabilityt—no sud¬ 
den changes of character—^no fashion¬ 
able misnomers for immorality--no 
miraculous escapes through iron-grated 
windows or subterraneous labyrintlrs'; 
and yet, though every thing appears 
natural and consistent, curiosity is so 
powerfully excited, and the principal 
characters are so prominent, and so 
boldly pourtrayed, that we, on the 
whole, anticipate for the fair author a 
conaderable share of wcll-nierited 
popularity. 


• The Editor of ihe European Mugaziue entertains a very diflTereut npinion from 
this Reviewer. 
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. To gratify our readers' cari(»ity, we 
extract the following passages: 

'< Mist Blightwotth was a spinster, 
•who, during toe last twenty years, had 
neglected to celebrate her birth-day.— 
But although she had thus wi^.eiy for¬ 
borne to remind her friends of the pro¬ 
gress of Time, the traces of his flight 
were visible on her brow : and her per¬ 
son (which, at eiglilnen, bad been baialy 
not disagreeable) wns now, at the nge 
of forty-five, so entirely the reverse of all 
that the eye looks for in woman, that the 
youDg and the though11u!>s of her own sex 
often joined in the laugii which was rais¬ 
ed at her expence, as their male compa¬ 
nions pronounced her ‘ a fright—a Imre - 
a horrid, petrifying creature;’ and as, 
Dow and then, a coxcomb, starting as she 
tirew near—and throwing liitnself into an 
altitude a la Kaubk, would exclaim— 

* Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Art thou,’ Arc. 

But, though Miss Blightworth was not 
one of those favoured beings, who, in 
their descent to the vale of years, retain 
some of those graces which adorned them 
in youth—she was, or seemed to be, so 
entirely unconscious of the change in her 
appearance, that she would, without hesi¬ 
tation, adopt those delicate colours and 
fantastic habiUments, which—however 
welt calculated to display to advantage 
the fair face and sylph-like form of youth¬ 
ful loveliness—served only to render her 
r personal defects so strikingly conspicu¬ 
ous, that some of her acquaintance (when 
they beheld her thus ridiculously atflreil) 
were led to conclude, that, from having 
been so long in the habit of concealing 
her age from others, she bad at length 
actually foigotten it herself.” p. 146. 

“The reader may perhaps recollect, 
that young Sinclair—though thoughtless 
and extravagant binueli—bod warned 
Captain Conway to beware of bad com¬ 
pany. But, truth to tell, his warning had 
been thrown away. The Captain’s time 


bung heavy on his hands: hisdisappoint- 
nienf, with respect to Emma, pressed 
heavy on his heart: his gay companions 
filled high the sparkling glass; and, 
when care and reason were together 
drowned in wine, he suffered himself to 
he led to the gaming-table, where the 
bonniirable Captain Dashwnod and his no 
less hnuouralde ussooiates had, Iromtime 
to time, given him abundant cause to re¬ 
gret his iiiti'oductiuu to such honourable 
men. 

“Debts of honour! Mercy on us!~ 
What is it that a gambler will not do, to 
obliiiii money to discbiirge tha«e debts? 
ifonest Irade.snien may call again and 
cigain—such vulgar fellows knovv nothing 
of hoiiniir. How should tliey, indeed, 
when they find so little of it aiuoug their 
customers? But Charles Conwu}— 
though unrequited love and bad company 
had mtide him a gambler—was not yet 
dead to honoiimble feeling: and each 
succeeding morning, that awakened him 
to a recollection of his debts, brought 
with that rccollcoliou the resolution to 
discharge' them. But how discharge 
them ? He bad, in the course of a few 
months, sold or tnorignged everything 
that he could call his own: end his fa 
ther—after remonstrating with him on 
the frequency, and extravagance of his 
demands—had at length positively and 
sternly refused to honour bis bills. 

“ Lady Conway, when acquainted with 
this circiimstaNce, wept, and entreated 
Sir William to tear with him a little 
longer—and offered even to give up her 
settlement fur her darling Charles. But 
the Baronet was inexorable. He bad 
(be observed) already advanced too much; 
andas he sawtbdtthe largest fortune must 
be inadequate to the wants of a gambler, 
it became him, as a husband and n fa¬ 
ther, to take care that his wife and 
daughter should not be ruined by the pm- 
digulity of an inconsiderate, profligate 
yonng man.” p. 309. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

I.AN1)SCAFE PAINTING, LANDSCAPE GABOENING, &C. 


A Description of (he Scenery of Dun- 
keld and of Btair, in Athol. Pub¬ 
lished at Dunkold and Perth; by 
C. Sidey, and in London, by J. 

'.Mallet, Wardour Street. 

This work is written witli consider¬ 
able sensibility towards the chamfi of 
landscafie scenery, and in that cheerful 
and exhilarating tone o(;4uind which 
accords well wim the subject;seeming 


to proclaim tlmt alert pursuit of sylvan 
pleasure.s which has been very natu¬ 
rally described by Mr. Wedale IMce, 
“ when the fibres are braced by a 
keen air, in a bold and romantic 
situation; when the activity of the 
body almost keeps pace with that of 
the mind, and eagerly scales every 
rocky promontory, and explores every 
woody recess." There is moreover a 
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mo of pltiofiantry runniog through its 
pages, which altogether, cannot fail 
to render it both agreeable and useful 
as a guide-book, to those who may 
desire to traverse this part of Scotland j 
which appears well to deserve Sir 
Walter Scott’s apostrophe. 

“ O Culedotila I- 

Land of the mountain and the flood, tfec.” 

Not only will this book prove ser¬ 
viceable and entertaining to travellers,' 
and in general to the lovers of land¬ 
scape, but may become still more so to 
the proprietors of romantic estates in 
Scotland, or any country of similar 
character; on account of its animad¬ 
versions on those “ Landscape Garden¬ 
ers" as they have termed themselves, 
who have presumed to meddle with the 
wilder and grandeur features of na¬ 
ture, in the way of shaving and dress¬ 
ing, and fuiTing, and wigging, and 
fur-belowing, as the writer of tlie vo¬ 
lume before us would perhaps have 
added, had he been writing the present 
paragraph. It is but just, however, 
that we allow him to speak for him¬ 
self. He says of the seat of the Duke 
of Athol and its environs— 

“ There is an appearance of artifice in 
the grounds immediately aliout the house 
of Blair, which will immediately catch 
the eye, and more perhaps at a first view 
than after a longer acquaintance. It will 
also chiefly offend those whose notions of 
beauty in lundscaiw tire not the produce 
of their own taste or feeling, or studies; 
but are derived from a sort of phraseo¬ 
logy which has long been current on this 
subject, and for which the world is chiefly 
indebted to a canting and scribbling set, 
which is fortunately fast falling into obli¬ 
vion. Such as the fault may nevertheless 
be, it must be sought in the fashion of the 
day when Blair was ornamented: namely, 
soon after the year 17412. That will al^ 
ibrm its apology, as far os apology may 
ba wanting; for, with nothing before him 
but the maniple of a whole naflou, and 
examples too of much worse taste than 
any filing which is displayed here; Duke 
.Tames has contrived to avoid all that 
could really offend the eye, even at a 
day when the better principles— those of 
landscape painting, wAic/i alo/ne ought 
to regulate the dispositim of extensive 
groups—cm generally understood.*' 

The reader is entitled to the re- 
maiodcr of this excellent description 
of Blair, and diall presently have it: 
but we deem it necessary to pause 
here, to notice an iilcompatibility in 
principle, between the passage which 


we have marked in italics* and some 
sentiments which have escaped the 
author in a former page. He therein 
says— ' 

“ There can be no greater eiror, 
though it is one into which artists fre¬ 
quently fall, than to imagine that there is 
nothing beautiful but the picturesque: bor 
any thing to be admired, but that which 
may be rendered an object of admiration 
in n painting. On the contrary, it often 
ha))pens that there are no two things 
more at variance than beauty in nature, 
and piclure'ique beauty.” (p. 22.) 

In this latter-cited sentence, we 
hold the author to be altogether in 
the wrong. Of whatever looks well 
in nature, a competeut artist will al¬ 
ways be able to make a good picture. 
He will even, in some instances, be 
able to produce a good picture of a 
subject wherein nature may seem to 
have failed. Such is the power of art 
when exercised by a man of genius: 
but such a man never ftils to make a 
good picture of a scene which in na¬ 
ture commands and gratifies attention; 
nor does it signify whether in writing 
or speaking of such a subject, you em¬ 
ploy the term beautiful or pictuiesque 
or admirable. The author is there¬ 
fore right in his appeal to landscape¬ 
painting, and wrung when (as in the 
above paragraph) he appears to dis¬ 
claim such appeal. In short, should 
these remarks happen to meet his eye, 
we hope he will be convinced of the 
propriety of erasing in the subsequent 
editions, a passage which cannot be 
received otherwise than as counter¬ 
vailing the excellent tenour of his 
“ Descriptions of the Scenery of Dun- 
kcld, aiid of Blair in Athol.” 

We are the less disposed to suppress 
the regret which we feel at the appear¬ 
ance of the above dissonant sentence, 
inasmuch as the author himself, in 
proportion as he may insist on it, 
would lose the advanta^ of those ap. 
peals which he judiciously makes, in 
what we are about to extract, and in 
various oilier parts of his book, from 
the vagaries of the landscape im¬ 
prover, or “ rural perfumer,’’ to the 
principles of landscape-painting. Our 
readers are now lielter prepared, as we 
trust, to attend to the continuation of 
his description of, and remarks on, the 
grounds in the immediate vicinity of 
Blair Castle. 

The fact is, that the air of artifice, 
not very predominant it is true, but still 
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Biifficlenily disajE^rceable, which Is bt^re 
tisible, is derived irom the neigbbouripg 
territorj' of Lude, and uot from Blair it> 
self. A piece of ground naturally dis* 
)ia«ed in the most ^vnntageoiis manner, 
has Imre been deformed by dry belts a ltd 
d(\ers formal clamps; nor has itmyuM 
an ordinary ilegrec of trouble to mar that 
nhii'h nature designed for beaut}-, and 
\i hieh no conspiracy (igniu>it taste*, short 
of thill displ.nyed by Brown and the ofF- 
sjmog of bis scliool, ooidd have effi’Cied. 
The same conceit niid ignorance npiiear 
to have jiresirfed over the bolstering of 
Tiij mouth ; and IlitTf aim, nothing short 
of the most invetmili* antipathy to nature 
could- have succeeded in injoiing that 
wbicli the petty coutrivanres ol ihcj artist 
(nrtijictr would be abetter /sriii) did not 
cunbls him to destroy. Btair aiul Ltidc, 
thus biilnnr,cd, oflfer an evci'lli-iit cxiini- 
ple of th.it retrogr.'idal'on in last.! which 
marked the unlucky a’atnr of Brown. 
From the topiary woik of tlie Koiiiiins, 
iind the flats, and canids, and ternicc', 
and gods of Holland, to the more solid 
and bronc], if .stfll formal, works of Kent, 
was a real step in improvement; but with 
Brown, .ind his cliirnps niiJbeH', matters 
went backwards, at least to (he age of 
Alcinuus, or worse. The whole dimmin 
seemed but an enormous specimen of to¬ 
piary; as if the siinie scissars w-liich had 
formerlj been kindly limited to dragons 
and peacocks, bad been emidoyccl in 
squaring iuid trimnnng whole fore-Is into 
the shapes of eutremels and hors d'wpres. 
11 we bad not known lli.at tliis refui-mer of 
nature bud been a planter of cabbages 
and flowc‘ 1 - borders, we should have con- 
olndisi that he had been a cook or a con¬ 
fectioner. It is ditriciilt to comprehend 
how ail} imagination could have ever 
flattered itself that it w-as rivalling or 
iinitatiug niilnrc in this most wretched 
and meagre .s}stem, destitute of variety 
as well os of resource, by which ail 
grounds, at one period, w-ere made by 
a i-eceipt, ns uniform us if (he patterns 
had all been sent out from a tailor’s 
shop. It is equally dilTicult to conceive 
how, us an artificial disposition, it could 
ever have been tlionght bentilifiil. Na¬ 
ture it is not, and never was. It never 
did, and never will, unite or harmonize 
witii any natural forms. It is art de¬ 
forming nature; and that, not on a scale 
10 which we might shut our eyes, as tu 
the times of more ancient schemes of the 
some class, hut over an extent of surfacn 
which renders it an evil, in more senses 
than one, of the first magnitude. As a 
specimen of art it has ever}- demerit It 
is ugly art, and it is art which, in tryihg’ 
to conceal its true chiirncler, lases such 
litUe merit os it might otherwise claim. 
To bear the traces of human ingenuity 
and contrivuuce, confers some right to 


admiration; because we admire the power' 
and the resources which etlected their 
purpose, but in the art which Brown’s, 
gardening displayed, we see nothing but 
the cfTorts of one to whom nil the he.vl 
forms of art were ns unknown as the 
lieiiuties of nature were heynud iiis com¬ 
prehension. If ever this system hns been 
tolerable, it is because he was unable to 
carri his iiitenlions into fiill effect, or be- 
caiisf’ lime, in taking matters out of his 
haiids-, har mollified or destroyed mncli of 
what was rno>1 charactenVlic lit Ins .style. 
It is not the least mlercsung circiimstiiiioe 
in the hi-lc!} ol this siipposeii improve- 
iiient in Kuglish gunii'niue, as it seems 
to hav-e been o.elu'ively cmistdered, tliat a 
v'-'i'ile ui'tioii f'iioiild so long have siilleted 
Itself lo )((. rm.sled, and so tong linve .sub- 
niiib'ii i.i) ilie dietiite.sof siieli a pre'e.ider 
to tas(i>, iiiiil lliat, too, at ,siich an eniii'- 
moiis eypf'iist; le- might have covered tin* 
Ian I with c.itliedrai', or vriih forests and 
eiilllviilioii. .So easily i.s ilie imil'.itnde 
led by l;im who elainis to lead; a-id so 
rare, even in an age of imiver.siil preleii- 
sioiis, i.s it, to (Ind any real taste or any 
rooted principles, in inabers of beaut}. 
Itow- this reasiire iipplies on a much wider 
.s'ciile, It would nut be diflicult to shew.. 
Bill lo cut short criticism, it may be re¬ 
marked, thiit a taste for the benulie.s of 
natum i.s, perliups, aniong the latest to 
arise, ii lielougs to some of the highest 
stages of reliiierneni.” 

It does so; hut it prows from (lie 
very .same root with la.itlscape paint¬ 
ing, and is, in fact, ideulified with the 
taste which enables us lo appreciate 
the heaiities and the merits of that 
highly interesting art. Mason, in liis 
“ English Gaidcn.” has not less poeti¬ 
cally than truly shewn the iiameness 
of the generic principles of apprecia¬ 
tion in these cases, and, to that too 
little studied poem, we refer the reader 
w'ho may desire information eoncern- 
ing the local modifications. 

A single extract scarcely affords a 
fair sample of a work consisting of 
so much variety as the present volume. 
Yet we may not fill too many of our 
pages with what may be elsewhere 
read at no great exjvense. Tlie author 
does not confine his descriptions to 
landscape scenery, but agreeably di¬ 
versifies it with an occasional sprink¬ 
ling of what northern tourists should 
also bo acquainted with, namely, bo¬ 
tany, mineralogy, and the mountain 
sports. We shall extract a short .spe¬ 
cimen of each of tliese from his ac¬ 
count of Glen Tilt 

“ The hills uruutid, and the Viiiley itself. 
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aflbnl numerous altractinasto Ihe botanist. 
The samfrugu oppimti/uUii and the 
silene acaultM, rarely dest'etiding so low, 
at the very water's edge, near Fo¬ 
rest Lodge, where the green hills hear 
many of the rarer orchidm that nilect cal¬ 
careous soils, together with the beanliful 
dnjtix oriopptala. 

“The gcologieiil details are far too im¬ 
portant ami nuiiicroiis fur such u brief 
cuunieratioii as could alone be aiforded 
here; but the principal appearances which 
bclong'to the junctions of the granite with 
the strata, and to the penetration of views, 
will be found at a piciuresipie bridge just 
above Ft>rest Lodge. The calcareous 
strata are here traversed by the granite 
views, us well as the assooiuteil horn¬ 
blende schiat and other rocks; and .some¬ 
what lower down the stream there is a 
mas.s of white marble similarly intei- 
secled, the whole of them dLplnying, in 
consequence, a great variety of inierest- 
ing appearances. In a general sense, 
Ihcse phenomena are rather tooubstrustv 
for tho.se who have only a superficial ac¬ 
quaintance with this .subject; and the 
mure experienced will not euiisnlt such n 
performatice as this lor geological iii- 
foriniition. But there am rcatlers anil 
tnivellers of ns many pursuits as the 
world has tastes and phy Mogiiuiuics; and 
if 1 liavetnngln some of these how tlc'y 
may delrutid the powder-tux by petrifying 
their wigs with lime, I may here, tell 
others where they w ill firid a caultlron of 
cold boiling waler. It is on a rock in 
tlie very middle of the stream at thi.s 
place. A particular mcdiuiii slaic of the 
water is required to produce this appear- 
ancu, but wiien it U present the re.sem- 
blance is absuluicly perfect. This pool 
or cauldron deep mid, wiiboul overfiow- 
iug, full, emulales luostexaclly the boil¬ 
ing oi a kettle on the fire, the elfect be¬ 
ing probably produced by means of air 
and waterforced up from the fall, tliroiigh 
some very narrow and iiivisililo fi'sine 
ill the rock. There are few tnivellers, be 
they geologists, or bolauisls, or dilettantes 
in the picture.sque, or noihing at all, 
eitlier of these, or of any thing else, who 
will not take some interest In the deer, 
and in what belongs to them, from the 
Tilde mountain forest itself to the well- 
runsted and smoking haunch. 

“ Tliis enormous tract of wild moiin- 
tnin.s, which may be .seen by those who 
choo.se to useend the hills, Pxterid.s over 
nearly iin hundred thousand English iit:re.s, 
and is estimated toenntniu about six thou- 
.sand deer. Here they range uncontrolled; 
an example of what Scot land oncu was 
when Ossian is sup',Hisod to have written, 
and long after. Those who have not read 
of thn buntings which did once hefal in 
.this country' had better read Pitscut^ie, or 
Taylor, or both. If they have not the 


originals, they will find them quoted in 
every tour book, in much nnd iu 

some novels, until one is absolutely 
weary of meeting the same frieiid.s at. 
every turning of a corneri A very valid 
reason fur not tyuotiag them ogain, al¬ 
though to do so would be an easy way 
of gaining a rew'i)iissage.s. Good forttine 
on the part of the traveller, or godd na¬ 
ture on that of the duke, may often per¬ 
mit even the accidental pas-senger to par¬ 
take of the spectacle; yet, lord of the 
forest as be is, he cannot always make his 
wild tenants appear at his bidding; even 
those who have eaten of his haunch and 
drank of his cup, and they are not few, 
must submit to the clutnces of this war. 
The stray visitor w’ill have cause to be 
pleased though bo should only see the dis¬ 
tant herd, and only sec that, crowning 
with its long line of antlers, the brow of 
the mountain, projecting them, like a 
wintry forest, on the outline of the sky. 
He will be more fortunate should they 
form their dine into a column to de.scend 
the hill, ns the alarm of men or dogs 
drives them to the station of the hunters. 
Then, perhaps, he may track the herd by 
thu uniluliiiing stream of mi.st which rises 
.from them a.s they .smoke down the .steep _ 
descent, and, cros.siiig the ravine, or’ 
plunging after their leader into tile river, 
useend again; occ.l^ionally disnppenring, 
then seen by intervals, as their prolonged 
files sink into the gully or rise on tho 
knoll; trailing along, like the smoke of a 
iurmice before the breeze, a curling wreaUi 
of grey vapour, winch, nscenditig, unites 
Willi the mLsts of the bill as they vanish 
along its brow, or are lo.st iu the clouds 
which rest upoo it. Ills fortune may yet 
be better if a deer, separated from the 
herd, sliould he brought near him to bay. 
While the valley round re-echoes to tho 
deep bajiiig of tlie deer-liound.s which 
surround him, afraid to advance, the spec¬ 
tator may perhaps see him high on some 
broken bank, or beneath the .shelter of a 
r'jck ; or, if lie is yet more fortunate, in 
the middle of tho stream, proudly looking 
round iVuiii some high amt huge stone on. 
the animals, who, stemming the wave, as. 

' sail iiiin ou all sides. Tiiere, if he plon.se, 
he may meditate, like .Tacqiies, or, as is 
more probable, like Sir William Curtis 
and the wiser men of the world, who 
w oiild riitlier oat twenty deer than weep 
with one.” 

We have thus given, as we con- 
ceive, a fair specimen of the various 
powers of the author of the “ Descrip¬ 
tion of Duiikeld and Blair, in Athol.” 
But some readers will be curious to 
know who has treated.so wittily, so 
wisely, and so well, on a subject so out 
of Ihie common track } To these we 
can only answer, that the author 
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having had the modesty to con* 
ceal his name, we can do no more 
than inform them that the work is 
' generally supposed to be from the pen 
of Dr. M^Cuxiocii; and, if we may 
be permitted to form a judgment of 
that gentleman's geological, and, in 
other respects scientihe description of 
the northern isles, the supposition ap- 
pms to be well foundert More than 
this, we should not feel disposed to 


impart at present, if more we knew, 
since, when men oftaleitt write i)ool<» 
which they choose should be piesenlcd 
to the public anonymously, jt is com- 
monly, or at least should he, for seme 
good reason; but so eager are some 
to display their names, that to find an 
author who (as Dean Swift phrases 
it) is too proud to be vain, is almost 
like arriving at a well in the wilder¬ 
ness. 


MR. C. M. WESTMACOTT AND HIS REVIEWER. 


A VERY little refiection will ren¬ 
der it obvious to. every reader but Mr. 
C. M. Westmacott, that eight closely 
written pi^es of vindication, abuse, 
defence, or recrimination, cannot be 
allowed to every author and artbt 
whose work may be reviewed, here, 
or elsewhere. Were the Edinburgh 
and other reviewers to adopt such a 
practice, it is sufficiently clear that 
the public attention would be far too 
much engrossed by petty cavilling, 
to the neglect of higher interests and 
better purposes. We would not 
however have been fastidious or inex¬ 
orable on this point with Mr. C. M. 
Wcould we have supposed that the 
readers of the KunoPEAN would have 
been even amused with tlie whole 
contents of the vapouring essay which 
is now before us. 

Observing that in the latter half of 
the paper in question, Mr. C. M. W. 
rudely introduces the names of certain 
gentlemen, whom he has no right to 
drag into his quarrel; and observing 
that he not only fancies he has a 
right thus to annoy them, but a power' 
also of rendering us instrumental to 
this purpose, wc have the honour to 
inform Iiim that he happens to be 
mistaken. Observing these matters, 
and that his first four {lages contain 
what he probably deems the most for¬ 
midable part of his attack on our¬ 
selves, the most we can do for him at 
present, is to insert the earlier half of 


his paper, verbatim. We are very 
certain tliat this will be quite as much 
as the public will relish, even with 
the little side dishes of sauce that we 
mean to serve up along with them j 
and we will not absolutely engage to 
the full amount of these same four 
pages at the * present sitting; (certain 
other considerations of time and space, 
having fheir usual claims on us. 

U'est o' my Cot n mile among Ihe Mire, 

may aJso prove too much at a stretch 
for the state of decrepitude on oui 
part, wliich as the reader shall pre¬ 
sently see, this gentle writer so kindly 
commiserates, and for which he will 
doubtless be rlisposcd to make due 
allowance. Mr. C. M. W. begins as 
follows: the italics Iwing his own, 
and the small capitals ours by way of 
contradistinction. 

“Sir.— t am the * Young Gentleman,' 
if ii Mkhkv O 1 .D B. 11 CHE 1 . 0 B, of fiv« 
and thirty may be thus designated, whom 
your ancient critic has very liberally 
noticed in nu article on the British Gal¬ 
leries of Painting and Sculpture, page 
ii04 of the last Nunaber of the Kuru- 
jiean.’’ ' 

In his merry reprehension of those 
who supposed him to be a young 
gentleman, should not our adversaiy 
carry in mind, t^ ignorant of lus 
person, and of his age, we judged as 
innocent and rcchise critics must 
judge, by bis style of writing, which 


* On this point, indeed, there is no disagreement between Mr. C. M. Westmacott 
and ourselves. In his very first paragrapir, he candidly coincides with the apology we 
have here conditionally oiTered, in case we should fall short of the four pages in our 
present number. As be is confessedly, and “ perfectly, aware that controvers}' arising 
out of erltimsm, is by no means a desirable feature in a magmune,'* be will be prepared 
readib' to admit oiir excuses for not serving up too much of Jt at a time. . 
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app^ed to us unfledgEd; and by his 
Icarian forwardmss, we inferred, in 
short, that he was a youth: nor did we 
impute it to him as a fault; but ratlier 
thought it some excuse lor faults. 
And now, that he insists upon not 
being young, we are compelled to, 
siy, tnni pis: we have the less 
hope from his future endeavours. 

It is not unfair of Mr.'C. M. W. to 
avow his age certainly; but very 
much so to assume, as he does, that 
we are guided by malevolent motives 
towards a writer, of whom, according 
to his own shewing, we know nothing 
but his catalogue^, and that he bears 
the same name with a much respected 
artist. The man of tliirly-five pro¬ 
ceeds thus; 

-‘‘ Although such a Juvenile [writc.r 

we suppose he wouhl inijii}] I utii per 
fecily nware that coiitcovcrs;, (ifising<mt 
of criticism, is by no nieuiis a d'.'ii'itiile 
feulure in a maguziun; but, at/di altr- 
ram partem ii, I hope, your nioUo, and 
ir I cau shew that /rross ittfuslice has 
bean inflicted on me through your work, 

I feel assured I shall liud space llicrein fur 
thisnniKF reply. 

Certainly Mr. C. M. W. should in 
that event, have found space even 
for his prylix paper: but the reader 
will not forget his cardinal if. He does 
not claim, nor expect to have what he 
terms his brief reply inserted, unless 
he can shew to our conviction that 
gross injustice has been inflicted on 
him: and this he lias not shewn. 

“ In these days of literary quackery, 
he resumes, when nine out of ten of the 
London Xteviews and Aiagazlnes urc the 
property of a trading brotherhood, who.e 
hirelings puff up their master's vtures, 
and very disiuterestedly condemn those of 
their corapetiiors, it ntibrds me some gm- 
tificHtion to acknowledge, there is om 
honest eno'igh to abuse me without the 
suspicion of its springing from such a 
polluted source: but although the trunk 
may be well rooted and rigorous, a 
hlighied brnuch will oftcu disfigure (he 
otherwise healthy tree. He mine the 
friendly office to lop it off, ere yet its 
poisoned juice inoculate the more whole¬ 
some meni'oer'.'' 

^ery chivalrous'and disinterested, 
certainly. But let that pas'*. We 
are also called upon to'' let pass here 
a masked assumption on the part of < 
our adversary,—^an assumption which 
he could have no right to make, and 
which no modest writer would have 
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made, namely, that there exists a 8ub« 
ordination of powers and authorities 
in the conduct of this publication; 
and that the author of a reviewed 
work, possesses a privilege of appeal 
from (to fall in for the moment with 
Mr. C. M. W’s. own figure, with 
which we must presently fall out) the 
power of the branch to that of the 
trunk. We waive all present discus- 
siun on tliis point. Being called upon 
to lot this masked assumption pass; 
or to stop a valorous and lopping 
old bachelor almost at the outset of 
his career, we have chosen the 
former, contenting ourselves for the 
present, with protesting that no such 
privilege as Mr. C. M. W. would here 
claim, exists for one in his predica¬ 
ment; nor shall our present indul¬ 
gence be drawn into pretiedent. 

And now we will endeavour to 
assist the reader in discovering whe¬ 
ther some little latent meaning may 
not he hidden under the panmle of 
the tree. It is not quite so bad as 
some of those doubly blurred meta¬ 
phors which we liad occasion to no¬ 
tice in our review of the servile adu¬ 
lation which is attached to the merry 
old b'dchelor's catalogue: yet it is 
evidently from the hand of the same 
master, who is not a young master, 
it seems, and we are therefore reluc¬ 
tantly compelled to abandon that 
charitable idea. 

The pour, passive, and poisoned, 
though blighted branch, blighted by 
what mischance, and poisoned by 
what mad wag of a catalogue-maker,, 
arc not mentioned; but, the passive and 
poisoned btanch, whose mishap seems 
to excite no sympathy, is really here 
treated wdth almost as little respect as 
if it had had the wickedness to com-- 
mit v^table suicide, by poisoning 
itself. Would any valourous knight 
have else conceived the idea of gather¬ 
ing studded, halo-lanrel crowns from 
the loppings of a poisoned and blight¬ 
ed branch?' 

Not the least sympathy however is 
felt for the suifering branch. Enough 
that Mr. C. M. W. has convinced 
himself by his own assertion, that it 
deserves to, be lopped off.—Why, our 
old friend Reeves of Crown and An¬ 
chor, and lopping notoriety, could 
not have said more unmerciful things 
of this poisbned-and blighted, yet 
inoculating branch. No, no- Master 

* O 
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B^ves knew better, and indeed would 
have needed no Sheridan to inform 
him, that snch an anomalous, out of 
the way occurrence, as Mr. C. M. W. 
appears to aim at describini^, or rather 
the morbid phenomena of which be 
would seem to treat, could only have 
happened to the unfortunate branch, 
which he w'ould make the agent of 
so much dreaded evil, from the rabid 
beslaverings of some maddish maker 
of catalogues,, 'who chanced to pass 
too near the tree. But it is most likely 
that neighbour Reeves would have 
preferred, on the whole, tliat safer in¬ 
ference which we are ourselves dis- . 
posed to draw—namely, that the offer 
made with so much of the semblance 
of generosity, was tliat of some crafty 
luiave who wanted wherewithal to 
boil his owif pot, and would rather 
aspire to disfigure a goodly tree by 
his loppings, thu.i forego his dishonest 
hope. And now let our valorous 
hero proceed, or we shall not be able 
to report much progress, 

“ Experience hns taught me that the 
hypercritical attacks of reviewers, are 
often, the surest paseports to good com¬ 
pany and success.’’ [It would seem that 
Sir. G. M. W. is not one of those who 
quietly avail t hemselves of the liencflls of 
their own experience.] In the pre.<>ent 
state of iiterature, it ks generally con¬ 
sidered more honourable to lie abused by 
those of whom the poet writes—, 

* Those halMearn’d witlings, niim'rous 
in our isle, 

A» half-form’d insects on the banks of 
Nile; 

Unfiaish’d things, one knows not what to 
call. 

Their generation’s so equivocal.’ 

" A species of literary blow-fly, to 
whose anonymous reptile/amiiy I td acr 
THB CI. 08 K CON'BAXGIIIRITV of the an- 
dent critic in question.” 

]3ravo! if it would hold together, 
or if we could but tell what it means. 
The, only matter that seems to emerge 
from C. M. W’s. morkiness, is that he 
had the sagacity to discover that some¬ 
body whom he would iodicate is 
related to his ownfamvly. He proceeds 
—let him not however be ten secure 
in the charm of his invisiiiiity. 

Jf it were worth while I could at onoe 
imease him to the world: drip the viaor 
tis.ceuntenanoe,and display a head,' 
whose sntient (for the third tiRie) ow&er> 


ought at least to have acquired prudence 
frum former cpstigation, and to have ex- 
hibiteda/ilffeAo?i««fyifOR tub WKLVAnB 

OF HU OWN SONS, aud ihe honourof Old 
age. Hud the Cynic confined himself to 
the woikbefore him, I couldbaVebeeneon- 
tent to have smiled at the ooaings of the 
old genUmnan's bile, enjoyed hi.s indbecih 
attempts at sarcasm, as w'e chuckle at bad 
puns, ami I could have laughed heartily at 
the superlative fooleruvs of consequence,, 
and a ridiculous atfcctution oi supe¬ 
riority, linked sentence by sentence,with 
the most uoiisummate ignorance, which 
characterises his crudities, without 
deigning to trouble you or your readers 
with a single remark thereon: but I 
THINK any inipurtlal person will perceive, 
there is in the article in question, a lurk¬ 
ing inclination to be veiy mischievous, a 
dealing out of inuendos, surmises, and 
conceits-rTHM obvious i fispring of a 
cankered mind, abounding in gross 
imputation, which if unanstvered, might 
prejudice me in tlie opiuiun of the 
world, or, what I value more highly, 
in the estimation of those few private 
friends, of whoso attachment 1 am 
proud, and whose good wishes will I 
hope attend me to tlte end of my da^ s.” 

Now, strong-smelling words may be 
strung—as ropes of onions are strung, 
—by any one wlio has teyes^ and fin¬ 
gers for the task; and the mure 
coarsely the stiinger is organized, the 
fitter is he for such work. It is their 
ignorance, or want of ordinary respect 
for the readers of the European Maga¬ 
zine, that occasions Mr. C. M. W. to 
write' as if he knew, or fancied that 
meie unsupported assertion, provided 
it was gross, would be quite sufficient 
for them ? Hfre, some person, whom 
our adversary supposed to be his re¬ 
viewer, is called, a half-learned wjt- 
ling; an unfinished thing, which he 
professes he does not know what to 
call, and yet fancies hedoes know what 
to call, a cynic, one who has formeily 
been castigated, but is notwithstand¬ 
ing, without prudence or honesty; 
and is ridiculously affected, &c. 

Any other writer than our merry old 
• bachelor, who by the way, seems very 
much indisposed to allow any person 
to be old and merry but himself; any 
decent writer would have thought it 
more ingenuous and becoming, as well 
as more logical and argumentative, 
instead of indulging in this vulgar 
invective, to have stated wherein our 
prudence or honesty iiave been founti 
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tkfiecltve/ aitd vlierein we have de> 
viated itrniB U\e work that was before 
usf Wou'.d it not have been even 
more expedient to have pointed out 
our imbecile attempts, and our super* 
lative fooleries, and also the instanoei 
of our cradities, and consummate igt 
norance ? Would it not have been 
wiser to hwe'ridiculed our affecttdioH 
Bud to have shewn where it lay, than 
to have merely alleged (without 
proving) that it is ridiculous ? if 
Mr, C. M. Westmacott is not one of' 
those grovelling, adulatory reptiles 
who press the ground with their 
helltes, merely that they may raise 
their crests ? If he is not a coiffse- 
minded and impudent pretender- 
why does he imitate the conduct of 
■one } Why d id he not I >ring forward 
his facts What belter can he hope 
for than to be thought a calumniator,, 
OR, a person who has much mistaken 
the man of lohom he fancied himself 
to he writing ? Is it possible he can 
keep down his oWn rai'givings, dnd 
lull his couscieuce with bis flimsy 
Tf it vwre worth while But 
eofl!—though he does not anticipate 
the opprobrium that all good men 


will attach te his allusioa about visit¬ 
ing the sins of the father upon the 
sous, yet the amiable, and smiling, 
aud modest, and merry >old bachelor, 
has certain compunctiofis visitings Of 
tender forbearance—has scruples, for¬ 
sooth ; and though he can talk in 
and general terms of ■“ former casth- 
gation,'* yet he is too delicate, 
mention the time and place of casti¬ 
gation, and the name of the.castiga- 
tor. These, like the rest of the facts 
that should sustain what he is pleased 
to asseverate, are under an egotistical 
cloud. .He thinks “every impartial' 
person will perceive them.” Of the 
depth of meditation that should en¬ 
title him to the impressive use of thesb 
two monoiyll-ibles, upon a grave oc¬ 
casion, he does not think—^but he 
will not comprehend this; and we 
ought sooner to have recollected the 
invocation that Bishop Warbmttm bor¬ 
rowed from a Spanish proverb, “ Give 
me an adversary that understands me !’* 
—Here h c leave Mr. C. M. W. for the 
present, on tlie horns of his own di¬ 
lemma. Until our next leisure, 

“ On his ovvD bed of tortures let him lie.'*’ 


THE DRAMA. 

DnrRY Lane Theatre. 


It is really melancholy to observe 
the total incapacity which seems to 
pervade the entire management of 
this great establishment—on the 
boards of which Sbakspeare once 
triumphed with unrivalleU glory, over 
which the genius of Sheridan shed a 
brilliant lustre, and which the classi¬ 
cal teste of JCemble resplendently 
adorned—when we- reflect on the 
humiliating contrast which its present 
condition aflbrds. Poor old Drury is 
fast declining, not only from the su¬ 
periority it once held, for that has 
been gone long ago, but to a level 
below that of fhe minor theatres— 
making up for its poverty of intellect 
and its perverted taste, as well as it 
can, by tawdry pageants and tinsel at¬ 
tractions—sorry substitutes for wit 
and poetry! Since the large houses 
have encroached upon the preroga¬ 
tives of the smaller—and that has 
been ever since the fonner have out¬ 
grown all reasonable cUmensiofts—the 


number of regular play-goers has evi¬ 
dently diminished: they now seldom 
visit the theatre but upon particular 
occasions, when some striking novelty 
is presented. It is quite impossible 
for those who enter into the true 
spirit of the drama, who duly esti¬ 
mate the value of the st^e, and who 
are capable of appreciating the hener 
fits which this species of public amua^ 
meat might be made the means of 
conferring, not to lament the change 
which has been cflected in the charac¬ 
ter of our national theatres. The 
present lessee of Drury Lane has 
done more than any other man to¬ 
wards corrupting the public taste. He 
has introduced a system of ^nackcry 
degrading to the stagi^ pernicious to 
its best interests, and destrilctive to 
the moral uses for which it was de- 
signhd. 

Der FreischGtz, after going the 
round for several months of all the 
theatres in London, has actually been 
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brought out at Drury, when it is as 
' stale as mackerel a month old, and 
when every body is almost sick of the 
very name of it 1 And Jiow has it 
been brought out ? We would not 
be too hard upon the establishment ; 
but really after emblazoning a list of 
the principal performers engs^ed, and 
provoking the publication of a rival 
list—after boasting of vast prepara¬ 
tions, and ther Lord knows what— 
after delaying the opening of the 
theatre for weeks beyond the usual 
period, and raising expectations of the 
wonders to be penoruied, to the 
highest pitch-~aftet all this, and a 
' vast deal more, who would have 
imagined so complete an exposition 
of weakness, so. bungling a specimen 
of management, as this theatre has 
presented. It opened with a grand 
horse-piece, pompously announced— 
as usual. Where is it now? Der 
Freiachutz was next to astonish by 
the superiority of its representation 
over tnat at other theatres. It has 
been produced—and is, in almost 
every respect, inferior to the same 
performance at the English Opera and 
Covent Garden. In a tew days we 
may exclaim of that also, “ Where is 
it?*’ To enter into minute criticism 
of this strange commixture is quite 

CovENT Gar 


unneccMary, 'aa it cannot live longv 
and we would willingly avoid the un* 
pleasantness of such a task. 

We have not before had an oppor¬ 
tunity of noticing the divertisemeut of 
Cmd^clla, which really merits obser¬ 
vation. The story is well told for 
the time allowed in the representa¬ 
tion. The heroine of it is personi¬ 
fied by Mademoiselle La Court, a 
child of only about twelve years of 
age, and who acts her pert surpris¬ 
ingly. The Castanet dunce before 
the prince was highly applauded, as 
was also the pas de deux, or rather 
double pas de deux, wliich she 
went through without resting, accom¬ 
panied by a very difficult and beau¬ 
tiful solo on the violin by M. Hullin. 
The dance ought to be curtailed. 
The pantomimic action of this little 
creature is graceful, elegant, and ex¬ 
pressive. Another interesting child 
named Duval, danced with Miss Pitt 
very prettily, ant} the manner in 
which the ballet is altogether got 
up by M- IlulUn, reflects great credit 
on him, and shews what may be 
done with children by proper tuition 
and care. But after all, we may ask 
whether their infantile faculties might 
not be better employed in some 
other way ? ^ 

Bsr Theatre, 


The revival of a comedy from the 
pen of one of our elder dramatists, 

, is an event of no ordinary, or unin¬ 
teresting kind, as times go, when sini- 
le and pure taste are almost entirely 
anished from the stage; We begin 
to hope that at least one of our great 
theatres will again become the temple 
of the Muses. Let tlic managers con¬ 
tinue to dig into those venerable 
stores whicli have lain almost un- 
4i)uched for two centuries, and they 
will find abundant freasiin s to rcp.iy 
their labour. .The performance on 
this evening we hail as an omen of 
returning good sense, both on the 
part of the managers and the public. 
The Comedy, entitled by the author 
*• A Fern IFunder-.-.A Woman never 
Veaft^' but altered and adapted to the 
present taste, was produced under the 
name of ** A IVoman never Vext: or 
the JVidow. of Corn/ulL" This piece 
is the production of Rowley, the con¬ 
temporary of Shakspeare, and one of 
the wits of that day. But lie appears 


to Iiavc been luld in higher estima¬ 
tion by his contemporaries than by 
posterity. Ilis writings are more re- 
niaikablc for freedom and vigour than 
for high poetical quality. The altera¬ 
tions and adaptations necessary to ren¬ 
der the comedy fit for representation, 
have been made by Mr. Planch^, who 
has performed his task in a very cre¬ 
ditable manner. As we have given 
in another part copious extracts from 
the original piece, it is unnecessary to 
stale the plot here, there being no 
mair rial variation from it in the co¬ 
medy as it is acted. The annobnee- 
ment of this almost obsolete comedy 
produced, as might have been confi¬ 
dently expected, what is technically 
termed a bumper. The house was 
indeed excellently filled, and the au¬ 
dience seemed in the best humour to 
applaud the anxiety of the estabhsb- 
ment to provide rational entertain- 
nient for the public. Mr. Young was 
warmly grteted on his appearance, 
which was at the rising of the curtain. 
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Mr. C. Kemble was received with 
deafening plaudits. The former of 
these gentlemen, as the elder Foster, 
gave the utmost effect to the part, 
rating some excusable imperfections 
incidental to a first representation. 
Mr, C. Kemble acted the characto of 
Stephen Foster admirably. Mr. 
Cooper did all that could be done fur 
the Son. A poetical description of 
Jane, with whom he is in love, was 
beahtifully delivered by him. Messrs. 
Bartley and Kecley had mere sketches 
of characters, but they made the roost 
of them—the latter in particular played 
inimitably. Mr. Blanchard was the 
Clown, and with all deference to this 
gentlemaD,(andwe arc generailyamong 
his warmest admirers,) we think he 
might have given the part more effect ; 
indeed he was by no means suffici¬ 
ently pointed in any of his waggeries. 
Mr. Baker enacted the King, and 
though he has not much to say, that 
little was spoken in a judicious and 
effective manner. The audience tes¬ 
tified their loyalty by the reception 
whicli they gave the mimic sovereign, 
whom they honoured as therenresenta- 
tive of real majesty,and the following 
sentence which the king has to deliver, 
■was loudly applauded:— 

Give room ami let them pass, ■ 

We are accessible to all our subjects, 

“ But most to the uufortunute.” 

Miss Clu'slcr was the fFidnio—a. 
lovely looking one of course, though 
we cannot extend our praise much 
further. But the Mrs. Foster of Miss 
Lacy, was a most striking display of 
excellence, and was justly and uni¬ 
versally applauded. The character 
requires strong energies to sustain it; 
and Miss Lacy exhibited very great 
powers in the manner in which she 
went through the representation. The 
comedy was received with applause, 
and we'earnestly hope that it will 


remunerate the managers fof the grrat 
expense which must have been in¬ 
curred in the getting up. The splendid 
pageant of the “ Lord Mayor’s Shew, 
as it passed through the City in 1444,” 
was one of the best contrived, original 
and magical scenes, perhaps ever wit¬ 
nessed. 

Escapes ; or, the Water-CorritTf 
was revived at this Theatre, but not 
attended with the aucqess antici» 
pated. The chorotb were admU 
rably sung, and the music by Che¬ 
rubini Was finely executed. Fawcett, 
who onginally played Michelli admi¬ 
rably, reminded us in bis singing that 
Time is creeping o’er bis head and 
silvering his hairs. Neither Mr. Pear- 
man nor Miss Hammcrsley appeared 
to be quite at home. Keeley relieved 
the dullness of . the piece in other 
respects by some very excellent acting; 
on the whole, however, % went off 
rather flatly. 

Young’s Stranger is too well 
known to need any encomium: it 
is a brilliant effort. The play was 
well received, and tlie applause at 
the conclusion very vehement, mixed 
with cries for Mr. Kemble, but that 
gentleman did not make his appear¬ 
ance. Charles the Second was the 
afterpiece, in which Kemble, Faw¬ 
cett, and Jones kept the audience, 
which we were sorry to sec rather thin^ 
in a roar. 

The play of The Stranger was acted 
to give Mrs. Sloman an opportunity 
of trying the extent of her ^wers as 
Mrs. Haller. Reader! Do you recol¬ 
lect Mrs. Siddons in the same part? 
Have you seen Miss O’Neill in it ? If 
you have, endeavour to discard all 
remembrance of them before you 
judee of Mrs. Sloman. You will then 
readily admit that this lady’s repre¬ 
sentation of the character was an ex- 
, cellent performance. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


TRi!r.A.ND and Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion are likely, we apprehend, more 
and more to occupy the attention of 
parliament, and of the British empire, 
in the ensuing session. If we me to 
believe the newspapers, the catholic 
rent has become a subject of serious 
and even of alarming importance. 


The weekly anoount 6f this rent, raised 
by a subscription of one penny fioin 
each person, is said to be not less than 
three hundred pounds j and, inflated 
by such unhoped-tor siiccc.-i.s, tlu ad¬ 
vocates of popery have raised a wild 
cry from one end of the kingdom ta 
the other. Emancipation, we are novT 
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tsUI in plain terms, wilt not satisfy 
Hiem; they are even disposed to aban* 
doB pr9 tempore, that which was 
ftwmerly their sutmnum bomm, their 
jrme qua non; and all their energies 
are to be directed towards the achieve- 
meat of parliamentary reforou I'his 
is at least candid, and if it be not 
sufficient to put guvernment npon its 
guard respecting these men we know 
not what is. The fact is, that the iil- 
fidel and the disl^cted dissenter are 
alike disposed, at ell times, to coalesce 
widi the papist, notwithstanding the 
diametrically opposite nature of their 
rinciples, in the amiable hope of em- 
arrassing the government, and of 
bumbling tire Established Church. 
Fortunately the great mass of our dis- 
smtters are loyal^ and capable of ap¬ 
preciating the freedom and blessings 
which they enjoy under the protection 
of the chumh. The Roman catholics; 
or their abettors, are calling upon the 
preSbyterians of Ireland in set terms to 
join with them for the accomplish- 
nient of their views. Cunning and 
politic enough on the part of the ca^ 
tholics, certainly, but surely, the' 
burnt child will ever dread the fire, 
and the presbyterians cannot have foi*- 
gotten, nor ought they ever to forget 
the mild mercies, alias the base and 
Moody treachery, to which they were 
aubjeoted by the catholics, their then 
colleagues, in the rebellion of 1798! 

The conduct of the Catholic As¬ 
sociation, headed at this time by coun¬ 
sellor O'Connell, reminds lu most 
forcibly of the observations of Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, made in the first 
parliament, as far back as the month 
of January, 1792. Sir Hercules, it 
ahould be recollected, had uniformly 
displayed the most friendly disposition 
towards the claims of what was then, 
as now, misnomered emancipation; 
“ yet,” said he, “ notwithstanding my 
prepossessions in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, I was checked, for some 
time, in my ardor to serve them, by 
reading of hte a multitude 6f publica¬ 
tions, and paragraplis iu the newspa¬ 
pers, and ottier prints, circulated gra- 
tfi# with the utmost industry, purport¬ 
ing to convey the scntimerits ot flieca- 
thoHcsT What was their import? They 
were exhortafious to the people never 
to be satisfied, till the state itself 
was conceded; .they were precautions 
against public tranquillity; they were 
iavitatioBS to disora^, and covenants 


of discontent^ they were ostentatiohl 
of strength, father Rian solicitioua 
for favours; rather appeals to the 
power of the people; than applications 
to the authority of the state; they in> 
volved the relief of the catholic with 
tlie resolution of tire government; .and 
were dissertations for democracy, ra¬ 
ther than arguments for toleration.'* 

Who womd not suppose this to be 
a picture from the life drawn at the 
present moment ? Government itself 
is, in our humble opinion, greatly in 
error. It has tamely sufiered itself to 
be bullied into concession after con* 
cession, till there is hardly any thing 
left to concede; and should the last 
point bs granted, then farewell at 
once to Ireland, farewell at once to 
civil as well as to religious liberty 
throughout the empire. 

Feeble as our voice may be deemed, 
we cannot refrain from raising it in a 
call upon ministers to.make a firm 
and determined stand against the pe¬ 
titions and the claims, the demands 
and the threats, of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics. If they do not, the time will 
soon come when Ireland, if not sacri¬ 
ficed, will be preserved only by the 
sword. 

Heaven knows we entertain no feel¬ 
ings of hostility towards the Irish na¬ 
tion, or towards the Roman Catholics 
themselves, on,the contrary, we feel 
most deeply for the sufferings of the 
people, and for the heart-rending ne¬ 
cessity, if it be a necessity, of their 
continuing to wallow in that slough of 
moral degradation to which they have 
long been condemned, it is not, 
however, by granting them what cer¬ 
tain demagogues are pleased to term 
emancipation, that the evil can be re¬ 
moved, or that a noble and gallant 
race can be elevated to its proper rank 
and station in society. God forbid 
that we should attempt to deprive the 
people of their religion, of the religion 
of their forefathers. We would do no 
such thing; but, assuredly, we would 
curtail the power and reduce the in- 
fiuence of their priests; and we would 
take especial care that not one Jesuit, 
or one politically disaffected priest, 
should remain in the country. The 
'first step then should be to meliorate 
the moral condition of the people. 
They should-be taught, and enabled, 
to obtain by their labour, those decen¬ 
cies and comforts which man requires 
in civilized society, howsoever bum- 
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Uc his station, m'tlial sbeiety may be. 
Educationt universal education^ to a 
certain extent, should not for a mo* 
ment be lost sight of. The education 
of the priesthood^ in particular, sh^ld 
be uo^ such regulations, that We, 
rcapect, and veneration for the go¬ 
vernment of the country should! be 
duly impressed. No foreign influence 
Of supremacy should be allowed. The 
people would thus be taught to know 
their true friends and protectojs—^to 
become good men and good subjects— 
to he, in the best sense of the words, 
a tfuly happy and religious people. 
Nothing like this will ever be achieved 
for Ireland by the grant of catholic 
emancipation, or as long as a foreign 
and hostile supremacy is acknowledged 
in the country. No form of religion that 
the world has known has ever proved 
so inimical to the liberties of. man, and 
the cultivation of the human mind, as 
popery. Emancipation, so far from 
a blessing, woold prove a curse to the 
lower classes of the people in Ireland, 
as it would invest tim priesthood with 
even greater power than they now 
possess; and, in consequence, inde¬ 
pendently of its operating as the pro¬ 
bable means of separating Ireland from 
this country, it would plunge the peo¬ 
ple into a darker night of superstition, 
slavery, and degradation, than that to 
which they have so long been doomed. 

The importance of this subject will, 
we trust, be accepted as a satisfactory 
apology for our devoting to it so large 
a space.—We now proceed to minor 
objects, foreign and domestic. 

If our ministers are desirous of avail¬ 
ing themselves most successfully of 
their popularity, they unquestionably 
ought to act upon the expectation, 
which still continues to prevail, of a 
new parliament in the spring. We 
have been led, however, to hope for a 
further reduction of taxation—of the 
assessed taxes in particular, and, we 
confess, that we should prefer seeing 
a point so important, disposed of by 
the present, than by a future parlia¬ 
ment. IVkmbers, towards the close 
of a parliament, look towards their 
constituents and the country; at its 
canunenceiuent., on the contrary, they 
are sometimes too apt to regard minis¬ 
ters as their polar star. 

Report states, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has detenained on the 
measure of payin^ofl! a certain portion 
9 ^ the out^teading Eycheq^. bilU* 


the entire amount of wfatch k at pre¬ 
sent thirty-four milUa 9 pounds; of 
this, it is said, four million pounds are 
to be reduced. 

It is with, much regret that we re¬ 
cord the premature return of the Gri¬ 
per, discovery ship, Captain Lyon; In 
a continuance of b^ weatlier, encoun¬ 
tered in her attempts to put into Re¬ 
pulse Bay, in which it vos her inten¬ 
tion to winter, she her anehoii) 
and her boats were all' stove in. For¬ 
tunately, no lives were lost. CaptHtn 
Lyon arrived at the Admiralty on the 
11th of November. Captain Parry 
had reached lat. 71'’ all well, and 
with a prospect of favourable weather, 
for bis farther progress. Captun 
Franklin is expected to leave this 
country, on bis land expedition, in 
Febniiiry; and it is probable^ we 
think, that the information which he 
may have derived from Captain Lyon, 
will tend greatly to facilitate his plans. 

We anxiously hppe that we shall hear 
no more of the war with the Ashanteen 
General I'urner'is on the point of em- 
btirkation, if he has not already em¬ 
barked, in a private sliip, for Sierfa 
Leone; carrying out with him a rich 
palanquin, canopy, &c. with other 
.presents for. the king of the Ashanteesi, 
ahould he he disposed to meet him' on 
friendly terms! The troops which 
have embarked for Africa, will proceed 
flrtt to Sierra Leone, and thence, un¬ 
der the command of Gcnei-al Turner; 
to Cape Coast Castle. 

The remains of Louis XVIII. were 
interred with great maginficenee, at 
the {Abbey of St. Denis, on the 
26th of October; and, at the same 
time, the^^heart and various parts of 
Henry IV. Louis XIII. Louis XIV. 
and other things, which had been se¬ 
cretly removed and preserved by the 
ioyaiists, during the time of revolu¬ 
tionary frenzy, were restored to their 
original dopositoriea of the tomb. Pre¬ 
parations are said to be making fVu 
the coronation of the new Sovereign, 
Charles X., at Khvims, at an early pe¬ 
riod. 

Viscount Grenville has been ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
. and Plenipotentiary to his Most Chris- 
■ tian Majesty, from this countiy. 

‘ Sonv^ rumours have been afloat, 
but we can hardly think tiiat they are 
well founded, of an approaching 
change in, the Freqch minify. It i» 
now said, tM the i>K>po»eii intleQa. 
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Aity to the French emi^aats, will not 
exceed £30,0Q0,0OU sterling. 

Tlie report of the French Council 
of Health for the past year, contains 
some carious facts respecting the pu< 
pulatinn and mortality of tlu country. 
One fifth of the entire po^lation, it 
appears, is anouaily catned otf by 
pulmonary consumption. This, we 
apprehend, far exceeds the average 
number of deaths by the same disease 
in England, which has long been re¬ 
garded as the country in which con¬ 
sumption commits the greatest ravages. 
It is lamentable also to observe the 
great yearly increase of deaths by the 
small pox, arising, unquestionably, 
from tiie neglect of vaccination. In 

1820, the number was only 41; in 

1821, 112; in 1822, 13G; and in 
1823, 600. Suicides have been on 
the increase in France, for the last live 
years. The difference in mortality 
in (he various arrondissements is re¬ 
markable: last year, in the second ar- 
rondissement (composed ot the quar¬ 
ters Feydeau, Chauss^ d’Antin, Palais 
Royal, Faubourg Montraaitre) there 
died only one in hfty-fivti; whilst 
there dim one in thirty-six in the 
eighth arrondissemenf, composed of 
the quarters of Quinze Yingts, Maris, 
Possiacouit, and Faubourg St. An¬ 
toine. 

In Denmark, it appears, some new 
arrangements have been made for the 
better regulation of the finances: the 
maximum of the national expenditure 
is to be founded on the average of the 
last three years; and the expenditure 
is to be in all cases reduced till it shall 
be covered by the current income of 
the state. 


The Turks have not yet indicated 
an intention to evacuate Moldavia and 
Walachia; consequently, the Russian 
army of the south, although it has 
gone into winter quarters, and is not 
likely to take the field again till the 
commencement of the spring, will ft- 
main upon the frontier. 

In the several adions between the 
Greek squadrons and those of Turkey 
and Egypt, the Greeks have been uni¬ 
formly successful. After an engage¬ 
ment near Mitylene, the Captain Pacha 
was compelled to seek refuge under 
the cannon of the Dardanelles, hav¬ 
ing preserved only his own ship, a 
frigate, dnd ten or twelve small ves¬ 
sels. The Egyptian squadron was 
also dispersed, and several of its ves¬ 
sels were taken. 

From South America we hear of 
little that is important or decisive. 
The President of the United Slates has 
determined on acknowledging the in- 
de[x;ndence of Brazil. Pernambuco 
was taken by the imperial force under 
Lord Cochrane on the 17lh' of Sep¬ 
tember. In Mexico, according to the 
latest advices, every thing was tran¬ 
quil, but the result of the approaching 
eleciioii of a President was looked for¬ 
ward to with gieat anxiety. Slavery 
has been abolished throughout the re¬ 
public. A victory was obtained by 
General Bolivar over the forces under 
Cantei-ac, in the plain of Junin, on 
the 6th of Aug st. 

We have only room to add the dis¬ 
tressing intelligence that the city of 
Shiraz on the Persian Gulph, has 
been almost wholly destroyed by an 
earthquake. ' 


THE PRESENT STATE OF GREECE. 


It is impossible to contemplate the ^ 
glorious struggle now making by the 
people of Greece, for the recovery of 
their long lost liberty, without being 
cfeeply interested in their fate. The 
Morea, of late years, has been fruitful 
in every species of atrocity ; and 
Greece, that land so interesting to 
every cultivated mind, has also felt, 
in no common degree, the scouring ^ 
hand of its infidel oppressor. Ty¬ 
ranny, however, assisted by conco¬ 
mitant circumstances, cannot last for 
ever. The nation has awakened from 
Ua lethaiiy, find tb* sun of Greece 


now shines on a people clad in arms 
to defend their native rights. 

It was not to be expected that, in 
England, many individuals should not 
be found disiposed to aid in so noble a 
contest. The late Lord Erskine, the 
venerable Benthani,and several other 
distinguished persons, formed them¬ 
selves into a committee for that ^r- 
pose, and appointed Captain fila- 
quiere their agent in that country, 
who was, however, subsequently 
obliged to return to England, when 
the Honourable Colons Leicester 
Sbrnhope olikad lus services> which 
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were of cdurse accepted; and he pro¬ 
ceeded forthwith to the Morea. ^e^ 
chief object to which his attention 
was directed, was the enlightening the. 
minds of the people by means of fnre’ 
presses, and other acts^ the ofii>pri%' 
of a cultivated intellect. ' 

Ill health,, together with .the man¬ 
date of the government, obliged him 
at length to decline these honourable 
and laudable pursuits; and o.n his re¬ 
turn to England, he presented Mr. 
Kyan (well known in the literary 
world as the author of “ The Wor¬ 
thies of Ireland,” and various poems) 
with his highly interesting correspon¬ 
dence, together with other curious 
documents connected >with the Gr^ efc 
revolution. These have,lately met 
the public eye, and excited universal 
attention, as the nature of their con¬ 
tents is BO admirably adapted to give 
'.the reader a sincere and unbiassed 
idea of the state of Greece, and of 
the characters of the various leaders, 
and to enable all to form a just view 
of the probabilities of the success 
attending the efforts now making for 
the expulsion of their infidel invaders. 
Much original and curious informa¬ 
tion is also to be found in this volume 
relative to Lord Byron; and it is il¬ 
lustrated by several curious fac si¬ 
miles. 

W'hile we are thus strongly recom¬ 
mending this work to the notice of 
our readers, we deem it but a bare 
act of justice toward Mr. llyan, (to 
whom the charge of editing the vo¬ 
lume has been confided,) to state that 
much praise is due to him for its ad¬ 


mirable arrangement as. well as for 
the spirited preface which accompa¬ 
nies it; and which, speaking of the 
conspicuous merit of his friend^CIolo- 
nel Stanhope, he thus concludes. 

“ Of the-sytalents of Colonel Stan¬ 
hope, of his devotion to the- cause of 
freedom, and of his persevering ze^, 
as well in India, as in Greece, m fur¬ 
therance of the estalstishment of a 
Free Press, the great Fa^diiim of the 
liberty of tlie human rhee, the editor 
feels that it would hot become him to' ' 
speak in the terms which would spon-' 
taneonsly flow from him on such an 
occiLsion. Under personal obligations, 
which he is now, ns at all timCs, anxi- ' 
ous most gratefully to acknowledge, 
to that tried and active promoter of 
‘ the greatest good qf tlje greatest, 
number,’ tlic praise which he might 
offer, would naturally become sui- 
pected. From this lie will therefore 
abstain ; but lie has held it a bare act 
of justice to put on record, among 
the documents which compose the 
appendix to this volume, some por¬ 
tions of the opinions of the venerable 
Bcntliam, and of others well qualified 
to judge on the. subject, and to offer a 
disinterested and unbiassed opinion. 
The testimonials of the distingtlished 
merits of Colonel Stanhope, which he ' 
has there preserved, are, indeed, al¬ 
most Unnecessary to the reader of the 
following pages, each of which bears 
ample evidence of a mind persever- 
ingJy and .ardently devoted to the 
moral improvement of'mankiud, and 
through that to the increase of fre^. ' 
dom and of happiness.” « 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Just iHtblishci], by Heraud and Son, 
the Ailomey’s and Solicitor’s Retainer 
Book, 410 . This book of blank forms is 
published with a view to assist profes-' 
stonal gentlemen in preserving retainers, 
duly signed by clients, in order to their 
pi^iducUon when required by the courts. 
One quire half-liound with index, price3s. 
Two quires ditto ditto,,4s. Three quires. 
ditto ditto, 5s 6d. itiriio. bds, 6s. 1824. 

Practical Directions for acknowledging 
and levying fines, for suffering and |ier- 
fecting Common Recovedes, and for 
drawing, entering and passing, the sjarae 
through the several Offices.' In two partt. 
Together with copious Appendices con- 
tainiug the necessary Precedents,' appli-i 
cable Rules of Court., (tases, StatiUes, 
E. M. November, 1824. 


Bills of Costs, (&c. Second Edilion, by 
D. Miller. *' ' 

BianioTHpcA OLoncESTnaNSis, The 
Editor of the above work begs to apolo- 
gi'.e to the Subteribers for ih»:nainteo- 
tionol delay of the publication of the 
Third Part: he venturas to hope the^'will 
, nut have reason to be disple'os^ with the 
cause. Having, since bis first arrange¬ 
ments, iineKpectedly met with a consi¬ 
derable quantify,of new and original ma- 
teriaia, lie f^lt'lCn duty to the subscribers 
to qvall himself of them, in order that the 
work might bh made as complete us pos¬ 
sible.. Under these circumstunces, he has 
been obliged to re^oompose the whole of 
his Ristodcal Introduction; and, be flat-. 
ten himself It will contain many interest- 
3 P 


1 
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lug particulars,'Kvhicll have not hitherto 
nut the ]iublto eye. The subscribers may, 
reiy on the work .being completed in the' 
eDsiiing spring. 

Gloucester, Nqvember 15, 1824. 

Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 
post Nvo. Wanderings in Wales. 

Mr. John Charles Litchfield, M.R.G.S. 
iSrc. &c. has in the press a Greek Deriva¬ 
tive Index, in pocket size, containing the 
principal techi^al terms used, in Anato¬ 
my, Botany, Chemistry, Medicine, Phar¬ 
macy and Silvery, for the use of Stu¬ 
dents. 

In the press, n collection of poems, 
entitled. Bay Leaves, by T. C. Smitb. 

Just published,Creation’s Friend: lines 
addre.ssed to, and published vrith the ap- 
, probation of the Society for the prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. By W. 11. Hawkes. 

Patron!) oFlhetey * ffciiprou* dosipin, 

To you tlie writer coiiBccriites his line.'); 

Happy to aid your mdisc, and do his l)est 

To wake soft pity in the cruel breast; 

IToteet the Ijolpless and tlie duinli defend, 

Aod be, in lai'gcst sense. Creation’s Friend. 

Nearlyready for publication, bi one thick 
volume foolscap octavo, embellished with 
numerous higbly-finisbed engravings on 
Wood,of Anti()uilies,Views,and Heraldry, 
by Mes.srs. Hughes,Bonner, Muson, <&c. <fec. 
Chronicles of London Bridge; ■comprising 
a complete history of that ancient and 
interesting structure, from its ear)ie.st 
mention in the British Annals; traced 
through all its various de.-!tructions, re¬ 
erections, and ullerayons, down to the 
commencement of the new. edifice in 
1824; and interspersed' w ith historical. 


literary, and biographical apeedotes; and 
an accurate account of all Ae principal 
buildings contiguous to the b^dge. Com* 
piled from the most authentic and vaiua* 
ble sources, boili public and private; coa¬ 
sting of Charters, Ancient Histories, 
Manuscript Records, Original Drawings, 
Rtire Prints and Books, and Olficinl Pa¬ 
pers. By un Antiquary of Loudon. 

Mr. Field, late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales, is about to publish a small 
Collection of Geographical Papers, by 
various hands, respecting that Colony. 

In the eoufSe of December, will be 
published, in om* neat volume duodecimo, 
with nn engraving, after a design byCor- 
bould, Odd Moments; or, Time Beguiled. 

A new edition of Anderson’s Commer¬ 
cial Dictionary mid Se,a Port Gazetteer, is 
’ijnst published; also, Mr. Moonteney’s 
Historical inquiry relative to Napoleon. 

Just published* Urania’s Mirror; or, a 
View of the Heavens; on a plan per¬ 
fectly original. ^Designed by a Lady. 
The Work consists of Tbhty-two birgo 
Card.s, on which are represented all the 
Constellations Visible in the British Km- 
pire. Each Const^’llation is drawn with 
the Figure ascribed to it by the Ancients; 
and the Stars are periorated, so as to ex¬ 
hibit, when held up to the light, their na¬ 
tural appearance in the Heavens. The 
■ Cards are accompanied with a familiar 
Treatise on A.slronomy, written expressly 
for this purpose by J. Aspin. Filled up 
in an elegant Box, price II. 8$. plain ; or, 
II. 14.S. beautifully coloured. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


To Joseph. Apsden, of Leeds in the 
fount}' of Vork7 Bricklayer, for his new 
invented improvement in the mode of 
producing an artificial ^ne,— Sealed 
21st October—2 months. 

To George Dodd, of St. Anne Street, 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
Engineer, for bis invention of certain im- 
provemenid' on fire extinguishing machi¬ 
nery .r-Sealed 21sl October-^ fl months. 

To Geprge Samuel Harris, of Caroline 
Place, Trevor Square, ipiigbtsbridge, in 
the county of Midillesek, gentleman, for 
his new invented machine fog the purpose 
of giving the mo^t efTectpal'and extensive 
ppblicity by day and by night to all pro- 
.chmiatlons, notices, legal .advertiscraenln 
.and other purposes, to which the same 
pnay be’appiicable, destined for universal 
information, end which will 
yratd render unnecessary file defacemeofc 
of walla end bouses in the metropolis, awl 
its vicinities, by biU-itiqking, plaoaiditig, 
end chalking, which latter practices have 


become »great and offensive public nuiT 
sance.—2ist October—>2 months. 

To John Lingford, of the town and 
county of Nottingham, lace machine ma¬ 
nufacturer, for his invention of certain 
.improvements upon machines or machi ■ 
nory, now la use for the purpose of mak- 
. ing that kind of lace, commonly knovvn 
or distinguished by the name of bobbin 
net, orBuckinghamsliirelBee net.—Sealed 
let November—0 months. 

To the Reverend John Somerville, A. M. 
Minister of the parish of Currie, in the 
county of Edinburgh, for having devised 
and discovered- an invention of u method 
or roetbods, applicable to fowling pieces 
or other fire arms, by which method of 
methods all accidental discharge of said 
fowling pieces or fire-arms will be com- 
' pletely prevented.—Sealed 4fii Novem? 
ber—2 months. 

’ To John Crosby, of Cottage Lane, City 

Road, in'the county of Middlesex, {^ntle- 
man, for his Invention of a contrivance 
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for better insuring the egress of smoke 
aod rarefied air in certain situations.— 
Sealed 4tb November—6 months. 

To Thomas Richard Guppy, of Bristol, 
gentleman, hr bis invention of certain 
improvements in masting ves.sels.—Sealed 
4lli November—6 months. 

To John Head, of Banbury, in flie 
county of Oxford, Hoxier, (being one of 
the people called Quakers) for his inven* 
tion of certain improvements in.muchi*, 
nery, for iimking cords a plat for boot fuad 
6la}>laccs, ami other purpo.ses.—Sealed 
4th November—4 months. ■ 

To William Church, of Birmingham, in 
the county of Warwick, Esq. lor his in¬ 
vention of certain improvements on au¬ 
gurs and bits, for boring, and in the appa¬ 
ratus for making the same.—Sealed 41h 
November—months. 

To William Busk, of Broad Street, 
the city of Loudon,' K.sq. for his inven¬ 
tion of certain improvements iit propell¬ 
ing ships, boats or other vessels, or float¬ 
ing bodies.-Sealed dth November.— 

6 months. 

To John White the younger,'und Tho. 
mas Sowerby, both of Bishupweiinnoiitb, 
in the county of Durham, merchants, for 
their new invented improved air furnace, 
for the purpose of melting or fusing me¬ 
tallic Substances.—Sealed (>th November 
—4 months. 


To Thomas Cartmell, of Doncaster, in 
the county of York, gun maker, for Ids 
invention of an improved cock to be ap¬ 
plied to the locks of guns, piskds, fire 
arms or ordnance, for tbe pq^pose of 
firing tbe same by percussion acting 
either by self-priming or otherwise, and 
whereby ttfe' priming is rendered wholly 
impervious alike to the.wind, ruin, or 
damp.—Sealed Uth November—2 months. 

To Charles Ifeatborn, of Maidstone, in 
the county of Kent, lrn^> burner, for his 
invention of a new metM of construct¬ 
ing and erecting a fiirnacb or furnaces, 
kiln or kilns, for tlie more speedy, more 
effectually, and mure economical manu¬ 
facture of lime, by means fof applying, 
directing, and limiting, or regulating the 
flame and heat, arising in the manufac¬ 
turing or Iiurniug ‘coal iulo cuke, and 
thus mnkin.g lime and cuke in the same 
building and at tlie same time.—Scaled 
11th November~2 monlbs. 

To Pierre Brunet, of Wimpole-street, 
Cuvendish-squnre, in the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, merchant, in consequence of ti 
communication made to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad, with whom be 
is connected; be is in possession of an in¬ 
vention of a furnace made upon a new 
construction.—Sealed 11th November— 
6 mouths. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotton. —There was some considera¬ 
ble business doing in Cottons early in the 
week, but the accouuLs from Liverpool 
being unfavourable, checked the request; 
the market has since become quiet, but 
without reduction in tbe pritws: the osli- 
maied sales are nearly 1000 bags. Tho 
letteis Iron) Liverpool this iiioruing state 
tbe Cotton market languid; tho prices 
rather giving way. , . , . 

Stio.'iB.—The Sugar market has been 
very steady during the week; the business 
done very considerable: the prices are 
without the slightest variation. 

CoFFKB.—The prices of Demerara and 
Berbice Coffee, particularly the muldting 
and finer qualities, again dralined 2s. a 3s. 
early in the week, on account ,of the 
quantity forced on the market; since, 
then there has been more firmness. In 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, and other dewrip- 
• tions of Coffee, there has been no altora- 
fion whatever: the market firm in price, 
but rather languid. 

There were two public sales of Coilee 
this forenoon; tbe whole went off steadily, 
and tbe middling Jamaica atralber higher 
prices; St. Ddmingo, of a fairqudity, 

. 588. 6d. and 69s.; the late prices are to¬ 
day fully supported. 

FnxuT.—In consequence of there being. 
no public sales this we^ tb«re bia been ] 


morebusinessdone privately by the whole¬ 
sale bourns. 

Tba.—T lic East India Xioropnny have 
jl^ven notice, that at iheir Sale of Tea, 
which will be held in the month of Marsh, 
1826, the several species of Tea will be 
put np to sale at tbe following prices re- 
.speciivoly, via.—Bohea, at Is. fid. pi^ lb ;■ 
. Congou, 2s. Id.; Ditto, 2s. 3d.; Campdl, 
2s. fid.; Souchong, 2a. lOd.; Twankay, 
2s. 6d.; Hyson Skip, 2s. 6d.; Hyson, 3s.; 
Ditto, 4s. 

Rum, Brandy, ako HoiiLAnds.— 
TIte Governmehli contract for Rum on 
Tuesday la^t has rather an uufiivqurable 
effect on the market: it was taken on 
lower terpas than at first re^rted. Is. 34; 
tols. 3|d.; Leeward Islaiw Rum is In 
consequence heavy, but there have Wn 
no sales ut aa^ reduction} sopie few small 
parcels of Jd^ica Rum bavdfold, strong 
.quality at full'prices, but gene^ly there 
is little' it^rest in the' Rum market.— 
Brandies edhtinue gradually to improve, 
and to assume much firmness; panels 
boused hgre been currently s^d at 
2s. Geneva fbexe is no allera- 

tlon.:' 

. SpiCEsl^Notmcgs, at the close of this 
day, have Mien to 4s. i 4s. 2d. 

TAnnow^The tallow market leOMina 
faegvy j the new SSs. 3d. 
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LIST OF. BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS. 

Pbom SATURDAY, OCT. 28, 1821, to TUESDAY, NOV. 21, J824, iKciioinrji. 
Extracted j^rom the London Gaxetle. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners', Basinghall-strect, 
unless otberw ise ei^sscd. Tbe Attornies’ Names are in Pactintheses. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Alvey,* J. Fleet, Linrolnxhire, virfvialleT. lane, Loiiiljanl-atTcet, merchant, ' 

juaepb,M. J. Fox Onlinaiy-court, NicIioIa!i> 

’ ^ BANKRUPTS. 


Abraham*, I.. M.inscll-street, Gooilman’s-'ficlda, 
mercliiiiii. (Nuel, Great Orinond street, 

Qtieen-siinaTC. 

Antmliiiis, J. Manchester, grocer. (Adlington, 
Gregory .iinl Faulkner, BcJfonl-row. 

Allison, J. riiiircli-slreet, Camberwell, coach- 
liiastcr, (Carpenter, Fnriiival's inn. 

Banks, K. P.nliliiigtuti-slTrct, Mniyicbone, 
tailor. (Faitis,Siirrey-alicei,Str.iiu1. 
Badcock, J. St. Jnlm-stieel, Clerkclincll, boot 
ipakcr. (Farden, Nesv inn. 

Bennett, T. Blnndtord Foriiin, Dorsolslnre, 
wine-incrcbant. (Chiaholine, Linculn’e-inti*; 
tieldg. 

Ddneombe, R. WcIl-streeJ, Mile-end New 
Towlii coal dc,»ler. (liiikett and Taylor, 
Cloak-li nv 

Biggs, C Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier. (Cor¬ 
bett, Harl-street, B too in-bury 
Browne, J. 11. Claphain, linen-dTajier. (Jones, 
Size-lane. 

Banka, J, .md Gaiiod, W. Berries, Suflbik, 
linrii-draneis. (Itinmiey,Giay's-imi-sunare. 
Bigga, H. Blandford Foriiiii, mcicer. (Sandya 
and Co., Crirne-toiirt, Vleel-Btreet^ 
l]irt,G. Pickcitstiect,Strand, tCA-dcnler. (Noy 
and Hardstone, Great Tower-slreet. 

Bercb, J. NowcasUe-under-L> me, currier. 
(B.irhor, Fetter-lane. 

Boswell, F. S. Strand, .shopkeeper. (Hamilton 
and rwining, lieiviiek-'.treef.Solio. 

Biook, J. Choppards-in-Wooldall, Yorkshire, 
i-lothier. (Bdttye,Fisher and Sudlow, Chan¬ 
cery-lane. 

Baker, C. Hatcliffc-higliway, grocer. (Bgdde- 
ley, I,ciii(in-glieet, Gmdinaii’s-lields. 

Byers, E. Prince’s-sircct, Soho, wlinlebniie- 
jneichaiit. (Collins, Gre.it Knight Rider- • 
aireet, Uoetors’-eoimnons. 

Baroea, T. and Wentworth, H. New Corn Ex- ’ 
change, Mark-lane, millerH, . (Shieia, St. 
Geoige’s-phiee, New-road. 

Brnwii, J. Rochdale, innholder. (Appleby, 
Gray’s-ion-«qna 1 e. 

Cooke, G. Manchesterj^grocer. (Makinson, . 
Middle Temple. 

Chandler, D. jiin. Stow Upland, SutTnlk, malt-, 
*ter. (.'*lade ^nd Joiie-, John-slieet, Bod-' 
ford-row. 

Craig, •!. Anslinfriars passaKc, merchant. 

(Craneh, IInion-eourt, 11 1 oad -street. - 
Cooke, .1. Briiitol, hnghismuh. (Williams 
and White, Lineoln’s-inn. • ' 

Chant, J, B. Sonicrfon, Soinersetshirc, grocer. 

(Nicholhi, Great Winchester-street. 

Clark, W. Kitlgslon-upon-lil^ Ncedsnum, 
(Tiijlnr, Clement's-inri. ■ 

Capon. (}. dxford-stipet, iipIvHpteTet. (Wood¬ 
ward, Fninivars-inn, Holbnrn.^' 

Cooper, F. East Dercham, Norfolk, grocer, 
(iiarhor, Fcl ler-lane. 

Clark, W. SpeldUnrsf-stroet, Burton-crescent, 
coaMnerebant. (Pinero, Charlulte-atrect, 
Fiizroy-square. 

Crnofe, J<Ciieftenham,taUow-cbag^r. (Wil¬ 
liams andJSV bite, Lincoln’s mn, 

Bring, T. Bristol, brewer. (Boardillon and 
Hewitt. Broad-street, Cheapside. 

Drury, R. and Tbouipsoo, G., Luke-street, 
Finsbnry-maare, brewers, ((litidtnuib, . 
Cresi^t, Win-street, Cripplegate. 


Dannccy, J. Coalcy-mills, Glonce.stershire, 
woollen-manufacturer. ( Hutchinson,Crow n- 
couTt, Tlireadncedlr-slrect. 

Diiisdale, 6 . Ricliinond, Yorkshire, grocer. 

(Morton and Wi)liAUison,Gray s-inn-squaro. 
Douglas. J. Bl.-iekburn, Lancasliitc, bookseller. 
(Cl-aike, Richaids, and Medcalfe, Chuneery- 
lanu. 

IBbitle, C. Stowmarket, Siiffnlk, grocer. (Slade 
■“ kpd Jones, John-slieet, Bedfotd-row. 

Ellis, A. Mare-street, Hackney, carpenter. 

(Ashley and CoiHlnmn, Tukenlionse-y.ird. 
France, T. Paddington, timber-merchant 
(Stxon and Hwper, Temple. 

Fkiberty, T. Bnili, tailor. (Jenkins and Ab- 
, boll, New-inn. 

' Francis, R, Wellclose-suuaie, bat-maker. 
(Brown and Marten, Commercial Sale¬ 
rooms, Mincing-lane. 

Fargiies, F. P- Riirw’ick-street, Soho, printer. 
(Kobiiison, Walbrook. 

Greening, W. Ilainpstend. carpenter; (Saun¬ 
ders and Bailev, Charlotle-stieet, Fitzroy-sq, 
Gra\biirn, W. -Nottingluiin, draper. (Taylor, 
Featlierstone-huildings, Holbuin. 

Gardner, C. Wile-cnd-road.meichaiit. (Wil- 
luinis, CopThdll-ennri , Throgmorton-street. 
Gibson, J. Cainbiidge, dealer. (Robinson, 
IIa I f-iiiuon-stTee t, Piccad illy. 

Gnyer, J. Woolwn-h, tailor. (Bratton, Old 
Broad-street. 

Hoiiehfi'ii, P. and S. P., Skinner-slreot, Snow- 
liill, leallicv selleis. (Niiul and Culterill, 
Tliroginorton-street. 

Hoskins, R. Manclie-ster, merchant. (Hurd 
and Jolinsoii, Temple. 

Hill, VV. Green Held, Flintshire, paper-manu- 
lartnrcr, (Kay, Ahinebester. 

Holman, J. Glossop, Derbyshire, viclnaller, 
(M.ikiuson, Middle I'eiiipfe. 

Hudasoii, J. Ruth, auctioneer, (Netheisolea 
ami Barron, Essex-sfreet, RtraUil. 

Hyatt, W. Uorset-strecI, M.'vnclie.sler-snuate, 
upholsterer. (Ilatvey and Wilson,Iiincoln's 
inn-lields. 

Howell, J. Piccadilly, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Siiic-lane. 

Ha.ssalJ, W. Newgalc-slreet, hatter. (Rich- ' 
ardson, Walbrook. 

Hide, B. High-slient, Bloomsbury, bedsfead- 
inaniifactuTer. (Uignum, Liltle Distaif-lalie, 
Diicto I s'-co 111 nions. 

■Hiintinglon, J..Hkinner-slreet, Snow-hill, jew¬ 
eller. (Reeves, Ely-place. 

Hgddon, T. South Bruton-mew.*, Bcrkeley- 
s4iiiire,st,-iblc-heeper. (Bull, Carlton-cham- 
beta, Regcnl-sirect. - 

Hunt, T. Heaton-Norria, Lancashire, cottbn- 
spinner. (Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 
Ingham, J. Aldgate, woollen draper. (Tan¬ 
ner, New Itasinghall-street. 

James, H. J, Caimon-sircet, stationer. (Wil¬ 
liams, Bond-couit, Walbrook. 

Johnson, P.Great CiMriotle-strcet, Blackfriars 
road, liiieii-diaper. (Nnkes, Staple-inn. 
Jacksoil, S. G. Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
com inercbant. (Adlington, Gregory and 
Faulkner, Bedforii-row. 

Johnstone, T. O. Great Queen-street, Lincoln'*- 
' inn-Belds, dealer in music. (Bromley, Cop- 
. tfaall-eoart, Thiogmoiteo-ilieet. 
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Kmc, T. Crofton, Northnmbprlanit, nhip- 
(Well anil Broilnek, Bow Chnrcii- 
yard.Clieapniile. 

Levy, n, Ratlibnne place, slana-ilenler. (Nor- 
Ion, Wbitenrosa-sIrcouCrippIecace, 

Luiin,£. and Cl., Halifax, clieiniaU and dnig- 
gist* (Jaipu-aand Bailie,Newinii. 

Lee, P. C. and Ballard, W., Hammersratth, 
Jinen-drapera. YJnnex, Size-Iane. 

Levy, J. Sinitb'x-uiiildiiig', Goorimaii’s-flelds, 
feaiher-iiieicb.int. (lleyiial and Oglc,Au8- 
tin/riara. 

Lewis, J. Bristol, merchant. (Bonsfield, Chat- 
bnin-placc 

Matthew*, T. and Bingham, W., Kingston- 
upon-HiiIl, drapeix. (ddlington, Gregory 
and Funlhner, Beilinrd-ruw. 

May, N. Album tariace. Stepney, builder* 
(nutclilMin, Croun-eourt, Threiidnecdle-str. 
Manual, W.Great Wild-street, liincoInV-inn- 
fieliN, baker. (Sbiets, SI. George‘s-placc, 
New-road. 

Marshall, T. Ttasinghall-street, Blackwell- 
hall-factor. (Knight and Fjson, B.ising- 
hall-street. 

Maeiniilan, J. Liverpool, merehalit. (Batfye, 
Cbaneery-lane. 

Marsliall, w. Totfon-street, Stepney, builder. 
(Lewis, CrutcheilfrMrs. 

Neverd, W Hrimswick-streef, Hackney-road, 
baker. (Hudson, Wiiikwortii-biilldings, 
Cl t)-road ^ ’ 

Oliver, T. Park-place, RegcnlV-p.irk, st.ige- 
mastcr.' (Hailett, Nortlinmlierland-stieet, 
New-rnad. 

Oldlleld, J. Westhnim, Somersoisliire, fanner, 
(Bourdillonand Ilcwilt, Bicad-st.Cheaiisnlo, 
Oldham', J. Bristol, wu.illcn-drapet. (Mere¬ 
dith, liincoln’s-iiin. 

Pilkington, W.G. Ilford, Kssex, victualler 
(Gray, Tyson pMce, Kingsland-HMil. 

Parker,C. Bristol, tailor. (Vi/ardaiid Blower, 
Lincolii’s-imi. 

Preston, W. NewcastIc-iipon-Tjnc, broker. 

(Swam and Co.Fu'dcrick's-pl.ico. 

Riidclyffe, PI. High Hulborn, c.irver. (Rogers 
•ind Son, Aiaiiehesiei-biiild., Wcslniinslcr. 
Kaekhain, J. Slraiid, bookseller. (Roche, 
CharIes-Btreet,Covenl-gaideii. 

Ryall, W. and T. Hpner Bi-rUiley-st'eit. west, 
Stone-inasoiis. (Alien, Gilby .ind Allen, Car- 
lisle-stieet, Soho. 

Rolierts, J. High Holborn, emn-dealer. (Ford, 
Oieal Qiieen-strcct, Lincolii’--iim-lields. 
Simpson, N. ShcUon, St.ifrordsline, earthen¬ 
ware nmniifacturer. (H.irvey ami Wilson, 
Liiicoln's-iiiii-llelda. 

Sewaid, J.G. lilandford Fornin, Doisctshiic, 
cooper. (Fitch, Union-street, Souilinark. 


Sidforef, G. sen. Bath, linen-draper. (Makin- 
sou. Middle Temple. 

Bbeuherd, W. Sionnc-stieet, Chcteeaji^lumboT. 
(l\asmore, Kiiig's-Arms-yard, Coudtoan-at. 

Blinders, W. Wood-street, Cheapside, .riband- 
■nanniacturei. (Sheppard, Thomas and Le- 
peid, Cloak-I.inc. 

Self. .1. George-street, Tower-hill, eheesemon- 
Rer. (Tanker,New B.isinghall-slrect. 

Starling, T. Clarke's-place, Islington, book¬ 
seller. (.Innes, P,irnard’s-inn, Holborn. 

Solomon, M. Great Pi escott-street. Good man'* 
Helds, hardwaiciiMii. (Habdiison, Crown- 
court, 1'hreadnccdlc-street, 

Slcviwit, D. and M'Adaro, W., Trowbridge, 
drapers. (Peikins and P'rampton, Holborn- 

, court, Gray’s-iiin. 

Styniig, C. jnn. Shefbeld, 'Vorksliire, spade- 
m.niutactuier, (TTlson and Preston, Cole- 
man-street*. 

Strnchim, A. Liverpool, miisier - mariner. 
(Lowe, Saiithainpton-bnildings. 

Stimsoii, O. Brighton, Sussex, carpenter. 
(Faitlifnil, Uiichlii-Iaiie, Cnrnhill. 

Bpencei, J. M. Chipping Wycombe, coach- 
iiMsIer. (Lovcl, UDlborn-coiiit, Gray’s inu., 

Stevens, W. H. Hedge row. Islington, dealer 
ineatthenwiire. (Reeves, Plly-pbice, Holborn. 

Sparks, J. M. Mount-place, Whiteeliapel,meT- 
chnnt. (Lewis, Grutchedfriars. 

Sea.grtm, J. jun. Wilton, Wiltshire, caipet- 
mamifacturci. (F.mly, Ksscx-couit, Temple. 

Tebbutt, R. Cnch-hil), ttfepiiey, I’heesemonger. 
(Boiisiieltl, Ghatliain-placc, Blackfriars. 

Tickner, .1.1’aiinitll-coiiior, Essex, horse-dealer. 
(Jones, Size-I'anc: 

■Vincent, .1. Trowbridge, Willshirc, clothier. 
Dix, Svimind’s-iiin. 

caver,T. Abingdon, Berk-bire, linen-diaper. 
(Willis and Co. Tiikenhoiiso-yard. 

■W atson, G. Lancaster, innkeeper. (Keight- 
le>, llaie-eoiirt, Temple. 

Waikor, J. Bishopegate-slreel Without,bard- 
vvareinan. (Mill', New Noitli-!itreet,Red 
Lion-square. 

Winkles, 11. and R. Colebrook-row, coal-mer- 
cliant. (Tanner, New B.isiiighull street. 

Warden, J. New Sariiin, money-acnveiier. 
Liixmorc, liedI.iiin-square, 
root'. It and Adkin', J. Great 'JTlehfleld- 
*trei-t, Marylebono, linendrapers. (Cook 
and VVrigiil, Liricoln’s-iiin-tields. 

Woolley, H. sen. Win«ter, Herbjshire, grocer. 
(Kobui Is, Exi'lieqiier-otliees.Soinetset-pUtpe. 

Wood, T. Mircliin-liiiie, meiciiaiit. (Lavie, 
•ind Co. UId Jewry. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Adcock, J. St. Mary Axe, Druggist, November 

id. 

Alloway, J. Kotherliithe, timber inerebant, 
October in. 

Adams,!'. Preston, Bagot, Watwicksbire, coal 
merchant, November ^0. 

Archer, J, King’* Lynn, draper, Noveinlier 27. 

Adams, J. Union-street, Southwark, oil and co- 
lunr-iiinu, December 4. 

Aiisell, J. Filklns, Oxfordaliiie, farmer, De- 
ccinber 7. 

Drown, Q. Bridge-road, Lambeth, tallow- 
chandler, November 27. 

Broughall, R. Little Rasa, Shropshire, fanner, 
December 16, 

Brown, Bain. & Titos. Hobbs,Scott, Of St, Mary 
Hill, meichants, December 18. 

Bailey Joseph, Liverpool,,merchant, Decem¬ 
ber 1$. 

Brett, W. Stone, Staffordshire, grocer; Decem¬ 
ber 4. 

Bidder, T. Ilfracombe, Devonshire, tallow 
chandler, November if. 

Bury, H. Austinfrian, merchant, November 
1C. 


Clough, J. H. J. Wllkc-s, and J. B. Clough* 
Liverpool, mcicbants, November IS, 

Clarke, .1 F. Bra)ton, Warwickshire, dealer, 
Novuinber 27. 

Oullier, J. Rathhonc-pince, silk-merchant, No- 
‘vcinbcr 13, 

Cowio, J. Gcorgc-sireet, Manaion-housei wine 
merchant, iK-ccmbiT 4. 

Drabwell, J. Gi^tRiisscil-strcet,'Bj[oom8btiry, 
wine raeiehimt, December 4 . V 

Danii, G. Linii n, Kent, butcher, Noilamher IS. 

Diery, T. Exeter, linen-draper, Novenjbhr 20. 

Daulmey, FvFbrtaea, grocer, Nnveibber 20. 

Drake, J. Lewtshain, master manner, Novem¬ 
ber *7. 

Devpy, H. F. & 3. Ticknell, and J. Saunders, 
Gniilsliill, Statfordsbire, iron mauufaelurers, 
November 29,- 

Dale, T. Old Inn, Holborn, coaoh-master, 

November 17. 

l)ew, W. PraeU-irinet, Paddington, stone-ma¬ 
son, December 4. 

£ngIe(lan,C. Stockton, Durham, grocer,'No¬ 
vember 2d. 
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Bifihs, MarriogeSy and Deaths 


Bllttby, T. Emberton, Biickingliam>liii'e, 
lace inerclunt, December 6. 

EMerithAn-, J. Haiiiploii, hncii'drapei-, Novem¬ 
ber JO. 

Enoch, J. Birmingham, brn<ili-innker, Oecem- 
Iwr J4. 

Flee, L. M, Bury-cnnrt, St. Mary Ase, mer- 
cliant, November 4T. 

Forbes, W. Gateshead, Diirhaiii, nnrsery-man, 
Dpceiiiber 6. 

Fo.«ter, i. Triiig, Hertfordehiic, vicfnaller, 
Dcceitihei li. 

Goinereall, J. ic B. Leeds, inerrli.mte, Nov'-m 
her ao. 

Goiilden, C. Dilham, Norrulh, miller, Dccein- 
ber 6. 

Ribson.J Liverpool, inereh.ini. Deeember H. 

QroAvee, John, shetBeld, inerclbiut, Deecinber 

■A. 

Bodge, W. (irent Hermitagc-.«trPf;i, ihip- 
owner, Xineinber C. 

Hargieaves, VV. While Ash, L.uieashire, rol- 
ton-spniner, November 1.4. 

Hiimpliieys, VV. Uillesden, Leieesiershire. 
draper, November ai, 

lllingrrorth, J. & J. Kiiovi’les Leeds, nicr- 
ch<ints, Deeember 

Johibsoii, N. & B niTiiiinghnin, bed-nianufnc- 
turere, Deceiiilier s. 

Ketfhcr, N. i'ladueM, Essex, sbop-heeper, 
November /i. 

Kcnitcck, 1’. Ijnstql, men Imnt, Dei'einber S. 

Laiiig, G. Diiiisler-ciiiiil, JVliuciiig-laiie, mer¬ 
chant, Noi ember 16. 

Lnngstei,G. Highbi.iy-teirace, Tslinglon, mer- 
ehaiif, Norcmlier i'. 

Langhorii, rf. & W. Brailsford, Biicklersbnry, 
merch.mts, November a.l 

Mackenzie, Lime-street, inerehaiit, November 

IS. 


Nantes, Heniy, Wnrnford-eoiirttTtiiogmoTlon- 
street, merctiaril, Dereiiiber 14. 

Moline, S. Bllliter-luue, merchant, November 

* 0 . 

Olipfaant, J. Cockspiir-street, hat inannfac* 
tuier, November an. 

0.aklev, G. it J Kv.ins, Old Itnnd-streot, up¬ 
holders. Dece.mlier s. 

I'alinei, T.Giilter-l.ioc, nie.ip,side, silk mnuu- 
f.ietiirer, Noveinber .10. 

Pn>n, .1. D. A T. Caie.iton-streot, vi'aiebonae' 
It II, November 16. 

Pigiiiiii, J. M.iidstnrie, grocer, November 16. 

Hieliardsoii, J. Jlolboni, Itiien-draper, Novem¬ 
ber an. 

Hopei, J .Nor«ieh,rvool)pn-di.sper,December 8. 

Holierlson, .1. illd Bioad-streel, meivkant, 

Deeemiipr 4. 

]lams<i_>, T. Miirk-bme, -.vine-merchant, No¬ 
vember 21 . 

Smiili, A. Jlreeh-slrect, timlicr-mcrchant, No¬ 
vember 16. 

Sims, B. St. Aiiti’s-laiu', slioe-in.alvei, Novam- 
ber 16. 

Sto'icbridge, VV. t'likhcster, grooci, Novem¬ 
ber at. 

Turner, J. Flei-l-street, silk-iiiercbant, No¬ 
vember 13. 

Telford. .7. tfe W. .liiindel, Liverpool, haber- 
ilnshei s. 

Teiiii.int. J. IiiveipiKil, merchant, November 

Thoiii.i', 1’. ATitie-ooiirt, Milk-street, Cheap- 
i-le, meiel .iiit, November 30. 

VVel-l)), VV- JVLiiieiiesier, inn-bolder, Novein- 
bei 17. 

Wood, J ('.irdiflT, Glamnrir.mshire, banker, 
NovtMiibcr IJ. 

Xii>im''r. J. VVi-lbeek-streef, Caveudish-sriuare, 
meiehiint, Novembri IS. 


BIRTHS, MARR1.4GES, AND DBATIIS. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. a. In Slanhope-sireet. M.iy Fair, tbe 
Lady oi tbe Right Hon. Uidi. l'ei-1, ot ii son. 

11 , Thu Lady of Henrv Seymour, Esij. iii Upper 
Gro«venor-»treet, of a sou, 

13. The Lady of A. L I’revost, Ksij. of h 
daughter. 

Jl. The L.-idyof the Rev Dr. Geodenough, 
Head Master of VVi-.-tiiiuistcr School, ol a 
daughter. 

— At Hitching Lodge, Bucks, the Lady of 
the Rev. Hen^ I’epvs, ot a son. 

At. Chatham, the Lady of Tiieiitenant Co¬ 
lonel Pasley, of the Iloyal Engineers, of a 
son. 

16. At Pennington Ifonse, near Lvmingfnn, 
Hanf.s, the Lady of the Bev. Cliaiies Heath, 
of n dnnghier. 

19. Tbe Lady ot Biibeit lluig, Esip Green-str, 
Giosvennr-hipiare, of a son 

*1. At Timbtidge Wells, the Hon, Mi«, S. 
Mackenzie, ol a son 

Lately, at Logic House, N B. the Laily of 
Charles Stuait Allan-ll.iy, C.B.C., K.M.E., 
ol a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. a. At West Qrmstead Paik, by spcei.al 
licence, Gahiiel Shaw, Kaq. to tbe Honoui- 
ah1ePrance.s Krskine, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. liord Erskine. 

~ At Whippinubain Chuieb, We of W''igbt, 
Robert Hawtliorue, Esq, Gower-street, to 
Agatha, W. B. second dangblerofG. Shed- 
don,£s({. bf Bedford square. 

4 . At GUmortim, Leicestershire, Mr. C. H. 
Dean, to Mary, only daughter pf the late 
Wm. BiirdettiKsq of Gtimortnn. 

7. At St. John's, Clerkenwell, U. O, Tonlmin, 
jun. &q. to Miss Adeline Meadow.s Scott, 
both of white Conduit-street. 

9. At Kensington, by the Re3. Archdeacon 
Pott, Robert Hamilton, Esq. of Bloomfield 


Lodge, Norwood, to M.nry, only child of 
.iiihn .Mamwaung, Ei-q. of Brumpton, Mid- 

, dlese\. 

II. Thoniirt rfonir'iiiiii T^pcirUs, Esq. of Totteii- 
Iiaiii, to Sar.ib D.ivis Pr.ilt, inilv daughter of 
llie i.ife Cliarlc'. Pi.ilt, K-q of 'i'liitenliitui. 

I.v. Ml. Fiedei'ok l.i .Mann, of Biisli-laiie. 
Caimon-KtrcpL, lo llaiiieti, (he yuuugcrt 
daughter ot Tluiin.is H.ulen, Esq. ol Derby. 

18. .lamcN VVcale, Kiq. of YiirU-lmildings, 
Bakci-streef, In Sus.-iii Caroline, eldest 
daiigliler of Kills EJlis, Esq. of Weyuioiitb- 
streel, rortlaml-iilace. 

— At Liverpool,P. M Roget, M.D.V.R.S., of 
Bvriuird-stroet, to Mary, only daughter of 
Jonathan Unb.-im, Esq. of Liverpool. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 3. At Ills house, at Putney, George 
Moore, esq. 

— At hla residence at Oxford, Sir Koliert 
Southey, esq, in the 81st year of his age. 

.I. Ai Ha-tings, Sir William S. Voung, Bart, 
in the 471 li year of his age. 

\Vm. Cnttee, esii. of Beaumont-place, 
Sliepiierd’s Bush, in the 6lrd year of his age. 

8. At il.-iernn-oii-llic-hill near Upiiiiiister, 
Mrs Dranbll, nifc of Benjamin Bianlill, esq. 

r John Ul.iciksley, esq. of Bisbopsgnle-sirei-t 
VViiMn, in <lie fiJniiVearnf liinage. 

9. At VV.salbiiiige, Sumilk, John Biassy Claik* 
son, caq ol tile Stock Exchange, 

IP. AI Kajier, in tbe eouniy ol Surrey, in the 
8zud year of her age, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late M.ijiir Abingdon, of Cobhain, iii the 
said roiiiity. 

IZ. Sarah, widow of Henry Waymouth, Esq. 
formerly of Parker’s Wells, near Exeter. 

IS. George Robinson, Fisq. secretary to tbe 
London Dock Company. 

ir. Daniel Eliason, Esq. Hatton-gaidenifi. 

SI. Mrs. S. M. Gregory,wife of Lieutenant A. 
T. Gregory, R. A. of West Farleigh, 58 
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PRICE OP SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, RRIDCES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS. AND GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 
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Those to whom the following signatures belong can have their articles 
return^ on applying at our Ppbliwers :-—Aria.—G. A. S.—»G. Z. W. D.—H.— 
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Suherings of a French Protestant—life.—On Viewing the Ruins of Saint 
Augustine’s Tower.—Mont Blanca—Qa the Death of an Infant.—SUnaas to 
Love, &c. 

Luiiirr’s Ring.—T he two fiwt page;, Vhich follow what has already 
appealed of flub article in our laidnumber, have been, by accident, mislaid, 
which delays its continuation for tile pieseht. If the author be so fortunate as 
to possess a second copy, we shall feel greatly obliged by hts ^vounng us with 
i transcript of the part reqnlied. , 

In answer to the letter from ** Anetta*’’ many of whose productions have 
appeared in our Magazine^ we beg to assure her that the use or her signature to 
ail article m our last number \<^as entirely a mistake j and if she will continue 
to favour us with her valuable conf ributious, her Pseudonyme shall be exclusively 
her own. 

Collectors of Portraits, illnstmtive of works of Biography and .History, dr 
those who are desirous of ennohmg their portfolios, are respectfully mfotmed 
that they may, on application to Messrs. Sherwood-and Co., Pateinoster-row, 
01 W. T. White, Pnntbeller,! 14, Brownlow-street, Holbora, be accommodated 
with proof jmpressions that have accompanied the “ Luropean Magazine ” lor 
some time past, and of which, the Publishers beg to observe, a veiy limited 
number have been printed. 

Easri IN Am—The lino—"Before his awp-stiack eyes to see,” concluding 
page 20fl, lb to bo Uansfeired to the end of page 207 ; and, alter the line—" A honible 
ledlitj,” beginning paiye 208, me to bo inseited the iollowing lines :— 

Amid the garden’*Jasmine bmaeis ^ 

• A bloMoni-coteet'd dome aroie, 

Wheire, in wild bliss or sweet repose, 

Full oft would Ah watU. the hours 
Redcim'djrom tumult, toil, and blaus 
Manif a tall eedar's prtde had bent. 

And its whole sptey fragrance tent. 

To rear and grace that beauteous pile ,* 

And close around wOfc seen to smite 
Each tree or flower that Eostern grtmnd 
Yields to the sun,-^whether Jirst found 
In slumb'rons vtdhy, onjri *h h%l/. 

In emerald glade, or cijfslat nil ,— • 

From the soft uint, uhose tend ills iuna’d, 

Ltkc Betmty's arm around a looer. 

Enriching what t/ieir fetter* biml, 

A thonduud hiddai sweets discover, 
lo the blue /otu\ in whose bell 
The spirits of the fountain dwell. 

High o’er Hu roof a crenent <)team’d. 

And beavtijul tt was at eVe, 

Whileyet the daylight on it stream’d 
7b mark its oi it nt side reaeiet 
The silver tribute of the moon. 

Which rose above the btUow soon 
Enmgh to meet tie last pale ray 
That gUnmer’dJiom the larnpuj day 
Upon that lone and lyffif dome. 

And thus precept a moment’s gtoom. 
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MLMOIR OF THE REV. FRANCIS WRANGHAM, M.A. F.^S. 
ARCHDEACON OF CLEVELAND. &c. 


WurN individuals attain a high emi¬ 
nence through the means ot then great 
learning or industry, and appear like 
“ shining lights’ to their fellow men, 
they exhibit iii their career the path 
to immortality, and display also by 
their example the momentous con- 
sequences of perseverance, and the 
truth of that intellectual apophthegm, 
that “ knowledge it power '* We have 
been led to make this prefatory lemark 
by contemplating the biography of the 
talented ehurchman before us, in 
whose character appears to be com* 
bined all that wisdom allows to be 
excellent, or the heart acknowledges 
to he truly amiable 
TheRi-v FRA^^ls Wrangham is 
descended fiom an ancient and highly 
respectable family, and by a note in 
Ins “Bribsh Plutirch,’ (Vol 2 
p. 461,) we learn that a Mr Wrayn* 
hamor'Wrangham, who was one of 
his ancestors, suffered by the perfidy 
of Lord Bacon, 

“ That greatest, wisest, meanest of man¬ 
kind,” 

and the odious Court of the btar 
Chamber In documents to be 
found at the Heralds College, it is 
also recorded, that in the county of 
J^urham, the family was once illus¬ 
trious, but here the place which for¬ 
merly bore the family name, has long 
since become the inheritance ot others. 


An eminent agricultunst, Mr. Georgi 
Wrangbam, was the immeiate pre¬ 
decessor of Archdeacon Wrangham 
this lamed “ tiller of the ground, ’ in 
the latter part of his life, occupied the 
beautiful fum of Raisftorpc on the 
Wolds, sear Malton This farm was 
subsequently rented at upwaids of 
one thoosand pounds per annum 
Ht also rented the moiety of anothei 
farm at Titchwell near Wells m Nor¬ 
folk, very little inferior m value. It 
Is an undeniable, though at the same 
time a degradmgfact, tint those who 
are what is turned “ bred to the occu¬ 
pation of farming, h ive few pl..asur{ s 
that can improve either the head oi 
thcheait Geoigi Wranglum, how¬ 
ever, to his credit be it recorded, was 
an exception to this general rule, as, 
when bles-ed witli leisuie, he studied 
to cultivate tlic talents which had 
been bestowed on him, and 
on every occasion his dubts to bis 
fellow-eieatures with scrupulous exact¬ 
ness and integrity. As the memory 
of the good survive and flourish m 
perpetual spring and beauty, when 
tliey aic borne to “ that bourne from 
whence no tiavcller returns, so exists 
in remembrance his kiiuh c s and 
worth 

Thd subject of our Memoir was the 
only son of the mdividual just men¬ 
tioned, and was born on tin 1 llli of 
"June, 1769, From bis sisenth until 
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hi$ eleventh year, he was edu 9 ated at 
a village, called West Heslartou, hear 
Maltou} his tutor here was the Rev. 
Stephen Thelwall, who had himselif 
obtained his quota of learning at a 
small free school in Cumberland; 
and it is a singular fact, that after* 
wards he worked as a bricklayer, at 
or near Tadcaster. In the course of 
the ensuing six years, Mr. F. Wrang- 
ham spent two summers at Pickering, 
under the tuition of the* Rev. John 
Robinson, (who subsequently became 
Master of the Free Grammar School 
at York,) and pa$s^' nearly two. 
years with tl^e ]^ev, Joseph M^ner of 
Hull.. ■ '' fy ‘ 

‘ In Oddher, he having nqade a 
sufficient-progress in learning, quitted 
Hull, and 

“ Warm with fond liopo and Ipaming’s 
sacred flame. 

To Oranta’t bowers the youthful poet 
came.” 

He made choice of Magdalene Gojlege 
for his residence, and having during ' 
his first year’s abode there, sat as a 
candidate for atJnivcrsity bcholarshi}^ 
gained Sir Win. Brown’s gold medal 
for his Greek and’ Latin epigrams on 
the subject ' 

“ Oo T» IV } nil 10 /Aiya.” 

In October, 1787, he was invited 
by Dr. Jowett, Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, to migrate to Trinity Hall, 
a seminary for Civilians, but which 
at the same time is one that has but 
few advantages for the classical or 
mathematical student. a subse* 

2 uent period he removed to Tripity 
lollege, to which society he still be¬ 
longs. On his final examination in 
January, 1790, for his Bachelor’s de¬ 
gree, he became third Wrangler, and 
gained not only Dr, Smith’s second 
mathematical prize, but was honoured 
with the Chancellor’s first classical 
, medal—the highly gifted being who 
obtmned the other, was the late much 
laihented Mr. Tweddell. 

Mr. Wranghain alter having thus 
received, the’most flattering testimo¬ 
nials of his ability a!hd perseverance, 
very wisely determined that no portion 
of nis valuable time should remain 
unoccupied, and accordingly took 
pupils for some, time during his resi¬ 
dence in college, and amongst otliers 
to whom he was appointed tutor, was 
the Right lloni Lord Frederick Mon¬ 
tagu, brother to the Duke of Man¬ 


chester. He at length bade adieu to 
Cambridge, and entering into holy 
orders, served the curacy of Cobhain 
in Surrey, during the years 1794 and 
1795. . 

Clmrch preferment, which in 
some cas'es is the result of family 
interest,’ or low chicanery and 
intrigue, was the reward of Mr. 
Wraugham’s labours, but it did not 
flow to him through the debasing 
channels just described; it w'as, wc 
rejolc^ to add, the result of entire 
conviction of his exemplary cliaraetcr 
and useful talents. Tow'ards the 
close of 1795, Humphrey Osbakle'.toi), 
-“Esg. ‘{the patron) presented him to 
(be yicarage of Hunmanby, and the 
perpetual Curacy of Muslon, and, 
throi^h the recommendation of the 
Mme gentleman, he obtained the 
Vicarage of Folkton. 

In l7di9, he married Miss Agnes 
Creyke, daughter of Ralph Creyke, Psq. 
of Marton near Bridlington, and had 
the misfortune to lose her at her first 
confinement. Her daughter provi¬ 
dentially survived the calamity. 

In 1301, he was again 

“ Bound by wedlock’s silken chain,” 

making choice of Miss Dorothy 
Cayley, second daughter of the Rev. 
Digby Cayley, and by her'he has had 
five children; of Ihcsu Philadelphia the 
eldest, is married to the Rev. £. W. 
Barnard, of Bruntinghamthor|)e—^two 
of his sons are at present students at 
Brazeuose College* OxfonJ, and wc 
doubt not but the collegiate fame of 
'their father, will act on their minds as 
a powerful incentive to industry, and 
indefatigable exertion. 

In 1308 he was appointed chap¬ 
lain o£ , assize to W. J. Denison, 
Esq. (now Membrar cf Parliament 
for the county of Surrey, but 
then High Sheriff for the county of 
York,) and, in compliance with the 
repeated requests of the two grand 
juries of’^at yeair, printed both his 
discourses. Tne same office and the 
same mark of respect awaited him in 
1814, when Sir Francis Lindley Wood 
was High Sheriff fqr the county, and 
a tliird time in 1823, under the ap¬ 
pointment ofhisintimptetiieud Walter 
Fowkes, Esq.: no similar instance it 
is believed of’ a triple cliaplainship, 
ever before occurred. Of the manner 
in which he has discharged this duty 
“ The Yorkshire Gazette," in giving an 
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accourit of the seinion for tlic Spring 
assize of 1823, afl(;r prosenling its 
readers with an extract, observes, 

“ The above is given as tlie substance, 
not the language of the preacher, 
which was truly elegant and classical. 
Ilis discourse was well Alculated for 
the place and for the occasion, it was 
delivered in a most impressive and 
1 ‘amest manner, and listened to with 
the greatest attention.’’ 

His Grace, the present Archbishop 
of York, having heard of the inflexible 
integrity, and discernment of Mr. 
Wranghiim, appointed him in 1814, 
his examining chaplain at Bishop-. 
Ihorpc, an office which he has since 
exclusively filled—it is almostneedleiis 
to add that he has maintained this 
post of high responsibility with con¬ 
scientious firmness and discriminaiing 
integrity ; for, as he views the office of 
.1 spiiitnal pastor as one of immense 
nnpoit and awful rcsponsibilfty, he 
has in several instances had the 
unpleasant task of obstructing the 
entrance of candidates for holy 
orders, when, on a fair examina¬ 
tion, he has found them disqualified 
for their “ high office,” by the ab¬ 
sence of either natural or acquired 
abilities. He generally preaches to 
the candidates for the ministry on the 
day of ordination, and his sermons are 
most effective. It is gratifying to 
learn that the subjects upon which 
candidates.for holy orders are exa¬ 
mined at Bishopthorpe, have a more 
direct bearing upon the regular dis¬ 
charge of the duties of the sacred 
office, tiian those proposed in some 
other dioceses. Thus the exertions of 
the examining chaplain to promote 
piety, zeal and diligence in the 
candidates, being aided by the 
eminent prelate of the diocese, 
arc turning many '‘from the-errors 
of their ways,” and reclaiming 
numbers to the bosom of the church, 
whom caprice or failacious^^ctrines 
had tempted to wander from it. " He 
that winneth souls is wise,” saith the 
Scriptures: the truth of this divine 
sentence the subject of this memoir 
hath convinced himself of, by the 
path he is pursuing, and we wish him 
111 this world every temporal felicity 
—^in the one that is to come he is sure 
of “ his reward.” • 

Through a lapse which devolved, 
to His Grace the Archbishop in 1819, 
^Mr. Wrangham was enabled to ex¬ 


change the Vicarage of Folktoh for 
the Rectory of TTioTpe Basset And 
by the same high patronage, be was in 
1820 appointed Archdeacon of Cleve¬ 
land. This to him was a new and 
more extended sphere of usefulness; 
it was immediately observed wlt|i 
satisfaction, that edifices hitherto dila¬ 
pidated were repaired, and the clergy 
excited, by every means that ■ comd 
be dictated by a sensible miiid, to a 
more regular discharge of their pas¬ 
toral duties. , 

Thus the subject o^ this memoir 
stands in a thredbld relation to the 
Church of England—as the Parish 
for—the Archbishop’s Ex am ining, 
Chaplain—and the Archdeacon of 
Cleveland; and the requisite and rarely 
to be met with qualities of piety, learn- ' 
ing, and indefatigability to dischai^ 
this threefold office, are emuientiy 
combined in hitn. 

Such has biKin, and such should be 
tlie progress of one thus gifted with 
talents which he so unwearily de¬ 
votes-to the bettering of the hearts 
and intellects of his fellow creatures 
—a certain sphere of usefulness is 
allotted to every individual beneath 
the sun, we all have’ duties to per¬ 
form, and according Ure fulfilment 
of those duties, shall we be happy or 
miserable here and hereafter,—that 
the truth bf this position lias been 
felt by the learned Archdeacon before . 
us, liis own memoir testifies. 

There are not wanting instances of 
individuals, who, placed in situations 
which they deemm as sacred trusts 
reposed in them, have from the first 
moment to the lust, pm^ued their 
course unmoved by either praise or 
•censure—^wc know Hot if he be one of 
these j but we cannot forbear stating 
that many who are now acquiring 
considerable eminence will be forgot¬ 
ten altogether, by ages yet unborn, 
who will record the name of Whang.-' 
HAM among the few that have ap¬ 
plied splendid talents to the noblest 
purposes, ami brought the gifts of the 
muses to the altar of divine truth. 

Having occupied the usual space 
allotted to a memoir, we must dis¬ 
pense with extracts from Archdeacon 
Wrangham’s Woftes. Some future 
papers w’ill be devoted to these. For 
the present we can give only a list of 
his numerous publications. 

He is said to have published ano- , 
nymously in 1792, an anti-radical 
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' parody on a comedy of Aristophanes, Empire in India; and of diffusing 

with critical notes, entitled, Reform the Light of the Christian Religion, 

a Farce." throughout the Eastern World." De- 

In 1794. “ The Restoration of the dicated to the Right Hon. LordTeign- 

Jews," a Seaton Prize Poem. Dedi- inouth, 4to. In The same year, “ The 

cated to Basil Montagu, Esq. Inserted Restoration of Learning in the East," 

in the Musm Scatomanai, ovd. a Poem. I^icated to Lady Jones, 

In 1795. “The Destruction of Ba- 8vo. 
bylon,” a Poem. Dedicated to Geo. In 1808, ‘‘ The corrected edition of 
Smith, Esq. Inserted in the Musa Langhome’s Plutarch’s Lives, with 

' SeatoniancB. copious additional notes.” Dedicated 

In 1800. “ The Holy I.and,” a Sea- to Lord Milton, 
ton Prize Poem. D^icated to the In .1811. “The Sufferings of the 
Rev. Charles fiymmom^, D.D. In- Primitive Martyrs," a Seaton Prize 
serted in the Musa SmtdtiSana. ^ Poem. Dedicated to Mrs. Grant. 

In 1801, he first sent to the press " In 1812. “Joseph made known to 
his “Practical Sermons, founds on his Brethren," a Seaton Prize Poem. 
Doddridge’s' ‘Rise and Progress pf,. Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of 
Religion iff'tbe &oul.’ ” Tliose which Leeds. 

have for their basis Baxter’s “ Saint’s In 1813. “ The Death of Saul and 
Everlasting Rest," appeared for the Jonathan," a Poem. Inscribed to the 
first time in 1816, together with such Hon. J. W. Ward. . In the same year, 
of his various fugitive pieces as ap- “ Th^ Renovated British Plutarch.” 
pcared least worthy of being forgotten. In 1820. “ Dr. Zouch's Works col- 
were collectively published in three lected,' with a Prefatory Memoir.” 

vols, 8vo, and were dedicated by Dedicated to Lord Lansdowne. 
permission to the Princess Charlotte. ' In 1821. “ A Charge delivered to 
Of these, many of the smaller com- the Cleigy of the Archdeaconry of 
positions, such as the Translations of Cleveland." 

Milton’s Second Defence, Virgil’s In 1822. “ A Second Charge deli* 
Bucolics,' &c. forming the latter part vered to the Clergy of the Amhdea- 

of the second volume, and the former conry of Cleveland.” 

part of the third, were completed at In 1823. “ Two Sermons preached 
casual moments of leisure. in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 

In 1802. “ Leslie’s Short and Easy York, before'the Judges." In the same 

Method with the Deists, and the year, a “ Third Charge delivered to the 

Truth of Christianity Demonstrated Clergy of the' Archdeaconry of Cleve- 
with four additional Works." D^i- > laud.” 

cated to the Right Hoa. Lord Frede- At present he is engaged in pre¬ 
rick Montagu. paring for the press, Walton's Prete- 

In 1803.*^“ The Raising of Jairus’ with additional Notes. Our 

Daughter," a Prize Poem. Dedicated next number will contain Archdeacon 
to Walter Fowkes, Esq. ‘ Wrangham’s plan for civilizing India, 

In 1805. “ On the best Means of which we shall accompany with ob- 
civilizing tire Subjects of the British servations. 


ESSAY ON COOPER’S HILL, AND O'tHER POEMS. 

■ Thk poet of whose works we have sphere, has given birth to compositions 
undertaken the following analysis, was with which tlie productions of older 
among the earliest improvers of Eng- poets cannot safely be compared, 
'lish versification, and, indeed, of Vet while we congratulate ourselves 
'English poetry in general. But the upon the perfection we have attained, 
ifijoraing star soon fades before the we must not omit to pay the tribute 
glare of the risen day ;-^brightef of gratitude to those who were instru* 
ages have succeeded; and the emu- mental in its attainment; we must 
latiod awakened by that numerous not “'turn oar backs to Uie ladder," 
and resplendent constellation of co- which has raised us to an eminence 
"temporary genius, which afterwards from which we may look down, with 
enlightened the Parnassian hemi- an elating consciousness of superiority. 
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upon the proudest structures timt the 
tearaing and wit of other nations 
have erected; but, as we regard 
with grateful veneration those who 
cherished and instructed our child¬ 
hood, we should, priie even more 
highly the services of those who 
fostered our national infancy, as their 
benefits are the inoro lasting and ex¬ 
tensive. 

Invention is universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the highest merit in a 
poem; and this merit, in a certain 
degree, the “Cooper's Hill” of Sit 
John Dcnhara possesses, as it was the 
first work (at least in our language) 
of a species of composition which 
i)r. Johnson appropriately denomi¬ 
nates' “ local poetry, of which," he 
says, “ the fundamental subject is 
some particular landscape, to be • 
poetically described, w'ith the' addi¬ 
tion of such r mbellislirnents as may 
be supplied by historical rctrospectiou 
or incidental raeditatioi).’’ 

This style of writing has been sub¬ 
sequently adopted by many eminent 
poets, and is now so much in vogue, 
that no country seat can be built 
without a rhyming celebration, and 

“ No commou be enclosed without an 
ode,’’ 

Yet it may be disputed whether 
any kind of description can be justly 
considered inventive; description 
being but a verbal imitation of 
things. Bui, as nothing under the 
sun IS actually or entirely new, the 
fairest claim to the praise of originality 
must lie derived from such an altera¬ 
tion of what is old, as gives it the 
semblance of novelty. 

That praise, then, candour will not 
refuse our autlior, wlio has arrayed 
nature in a new and more attractive 
garb, and, by directing the attention 
to her partienUr chat ms, has inspired 
a warmer admiration of her than 
could ever have been excited by gene¬ 
ral and indiscriminate commendation. 

. Tliat nothing but what is peculiar 
end specific will strongly afiect us, 
is easily demonstrated. In times of 
universal calamity, the minds of indi¬ 
viduals (excepting some few noble' 
and patriotic spirits) are principally, 
if not wholly, engrossed by the mis¬ 
fortunes of themselves or those imme¬ 
diately around them, So the recital 
of a melancholy occwreQce in private 
life melts ps into deepo* surtow than 
December, 1S24. 


the news of the devastation and destruc. 
tion of whole kingdoms. The reason 
of this apparently paradoxical feeling, 
is that our mental faculties are so 
limited as to be incapable of retaining 
a variety of impressions received at 
llie same time; for they are inevitably 
confounded one by another, and, in 
the end, all eflaced. Thai quiescence 
or absorption of the passions, very 
frequently mistuken for callousness of 
heart, is nothing more than inertness 
of mind occasioned by the collision 
of a multiplicity of contending emo¬ 
tions, as a body acted upon by con¬ 
trary forces is held motionless. But 
when one sole or prominent object, 
concentrating. its rays without inter¬ 
ruption in the point of mental vision, 
is presented to the intellect, its form is 
distinctly beheld, and therefore it is 
that we can shed for one unfoilunate 
individual, the tears which would not 
flow for many. 

From this it will, we doubt not, 
be inferred, that the lixiality of 
“ Cooper’s Hill" has materially tended 
to increase its celebrity,-:-which, how¬ 
ever, it would be an injustice to attri¬ 
bute to that cause only ; for .nothing, 
that sprightliness of fancy, propriety 
of rentiment, elegance of expression, 
and melody of numbers could supply, 
to dignify and embellish a theme thus 
judiciously chosen, has been omitted 
in this deservedly far-famed poem. 
The bard has culled the fairest flowers 
of nature, and unlocked the choicest 
treasures of history connected with 
bis subject, and into the compass of a 
few hundred lines, has compressed sq 
much poetry and philosophy as the 
darkness of the age in which he 
lived, and the solitude of the path 
which lie trod, render truly suiprising 
and honorable. It seldom happens 
that the projector of a scheme can 
bring the execution of it to any for¬ 
ward state of advancement; but, in 
Dcnluim's then unique poem, there i|i 
litlle which has been excelled by any 
later publication on a similar topic. 
Garth is perhaps more easy, and Pope 
more florid; yet we doubt of there 
being more sterling sense, op even 
more brilliant poetry, in any part of 
“ Windsor Forest," or “ Claremont," 
than in the passages that we shall 
presently quote. And, lest our rea^ 
ders be out of breath before they 
commence the chase, we will, without 
more delay, begin to beat about 
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for pootical game; and there is no 
question that amidst the shady 
uiickefs and verdant uplands of 
“Cooper’s Hill,’’—with our author’s 
Pegasus for a hunter—we shall meet 
with most excellent sport. ^*Sed 
iamen amoto, queeramus stria lido." 

The beauties of this poem begin 
(like the author of Don Juan) “ with 
the beginning.” The opening • lines 
contain such a well-turned specula¬ 
tion upon that alleged resort of the 
Muses, Parnassus, and its verse-in- 
epiring fount, and afford so grand, 
though distant, a picture of a.not less 
interesting object, the cathedral of St. 
Paul, that there needs no apology for 
their presentation here. 

Sure there are poets which did never 
dream 

Upon Parnassus, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon; we therefore may suppose 
Those made not poets, but the poets 
those. 

And as wurts make not kings, but kings 
the court, 

So where the Mases and their train 
resort, 

Parnnssns stands; if I can be to thee 
A poet, thou Parnassus art to me. 

Nor wonder, if (advantaged in my flight, 
By taking wing from thy auspicious 
height) 

Through uutraced ways and airy paths I 

fly. . 

More boundless in my fancy than my 
e)-e; 

My eye, which swift as thought contracts 
the space 

That lies between, and first salutes the 
place, 

Crown’d with that sacred pile, so vast, so 
high, 

That whether ’tis a part of earth, or sky. 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a 
proud 

Aspiring mountain, or descendingcloud.” 

The following perspective of the 
metropolis, and the philosophical re¬ 
flection in the concluding couplet, 
are eminently beautiful. 

“ Under his proud survey the city 
lies. 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise; 
Whose state and wealth, the business and 
the crowd, 

Seems at this distance but a darker cloud: 
And is to him who rightly things esteems, 
No other in eficct than what it seems,” 
Windsor, and the advantageous 
situation of its castle, arc exhibited with 
a remarkable felicity which charac¬ 
terizes all the descriptive parts of 
composition. » 


“ Windsor the nest (where Meis with 
Venus dwells, 

Beauty with strength) above the valley 
swells 

Into my eye, and doth itself present 
With such an easy and unforced ascent. 
That no stupendona precipice denies 
Access, no horror turns away our eyes: 
But such a rise, as doth at once invite 
A pleasure, and a reverence from the 
sight. 

Thy mighty master’s emblem, in whose 
face 

Sat meekness, heighten’d with majestie 
grace; 

Such seems thy gentle height, made only 
proud 

To be the basis of that pompous load. 
Than which, a nobler weight no moun¬ 
tain bears, 

Bnt atlas only which supportstbe spheres. 
When Nature’s hand this ground did thus 
advance, 

*Twbs guided by a wiser power than 
chance; 

Mark’d out for such a use, as if 'twere 
meant 

T’ invite the builder and bis choice pre¬ 
vent. 

Nor can we coll it choice when what we 
choose. 

Folly or blindness only could refuse." 

Even from the above lactracts it 
must already be perceived that our 
poet was much addicted to deviating 
from the track of his plan, to indiflge 
in reflection accidentally suggested. 
This practice his learned biographer 
appears to condemn, for in enume¬ 
rating the faults of “ Ckioper’s Hill," 
he says, '* the digressions are too long, 
the morality too frequent, and the 
sentiments sometimes such as will not 
bear a rigorous inquiry.” The last 
of these objections must be obviated 
or confirms by a more scrupulous 
examination of the work it refers to, 
than we are willing to make; and, 
indeed, while the sentiments are in 
eenernl correct, it appears rather 
mstidious and unreasonable to com¬ 
plain, if the offspring of human wit, 
which is by nature the patent of error, 
be sometimes &ulty. But as to the 
first assertions, viz., that the digres¬ 
sions are too long, and tiie morality is 
too frequent, we beg leave to offer 
a few remarks. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how a pleasing digression can 
be too long, unless it be pursued until 
the main design is effaced from the 
memory, and this can hardly occur in 
a piece .consisting of only four or five 
hundred lines; and though it might 
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be replied that an episodical diversion 
should bear but a stnall proportion to 
the length—whatever this' may be— 
of the whole composition, yet if the 
reader be instructed or delighted, it- 
surely matters little by what means; 
and it is well known that the lively 
imagination is ever more eager to 
follow the aspiring flights and excur¬ 
sive aberrations of unfettered fancy, 
than to attend the tardy progress of 
undeviating regularity, where every 
deduction has its evident principle, and 
every tliought and word are introduced 
and anticipated by that which precedes 
them. There is perhaps a little puerility 
in wandering every moment from the 
high road of narration or description, 
to cull the wild flowers that bloom in 
the fields of poetic sentiment; but 
there is a something so fascinating, and 
it may be so innocent, in the em¬ 
ployment, that it would be cruel to 
deprive the poet and his reader of such 
a recreation which cannot fail to be, so 
gratifying to both; for who would 
^ not rather see nature luxuriating in the 
majestic, though irregular branches of 
the spreading oak, than “curtailed 
of her fair proportion," and confined 
in the dull uniformity of a quickset 
hedge? But a truce to metaphors, 
at least in prose. 

The dissimulation, from a fear of 
shame, which always accompanies 
guilt, is very sentcntiously noticed in 
the following passage.— 

** No crime so bold, but would ba uo- 
derslood 

A real, or at least a seeming good. 

Who ftars not to do ill, yet fears the 
name, 

And free from conscience, is a slave to 
fame.’’ 

The insufficiency and uncertainty 
of human knowledge are thus ex¬ 
pressively touched upou:— 

Can knowledge have no bound, but 
must advance * 

So far, to make us wish for ignorance ? 
And rather in the dark (o grope our w'uy, 
Than led by a false guide to err by day 

The Thames is described with great 
sublimity, as 

“ Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity.*' 

To omit the mention of any passage 
that has been honored by Johnson’s 
approbation, would betray a want of 
proper deference to the opinion of our 
greatest critic; we therefore {iresent 


these four verses to stand again as a 
specimen of the “sfrengf A" of their 
author, which term of Pope's, accord¬ 
ing to the worthy Doctor's deflaition, 
implies the conveyance of much 
meaning in few words, and the exhi¬ 
bition of the sense with more weight 
than bulk. Our matchless river stUl 
continues the poet’s theme. 

** Though with those streams be no 
resemblance hold, 

Whose foam is amber, and their gravel 
gold; 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t’ ex¬ 
plore. 

Search not his bottom, but survey hit 
shore." 

A line soon after the above has a 
rammatical inaccuracy, which, as it 
as been adopted—^though it never 
can be justified—by custom, is well 
worth some little attention. 

“ Like mothers which their infants 
overlay.” 

This verb is designated active by 
the best grammarians, yet it is inva¬ 
riably applied to the neuter or *«- 
transitive action of parents lying 
over their children. It should, un-. 
doubtedly, be ovetlie; but since no 
such compound has been created by 
the ^at of the “ tyrant custom," eVen 
those who have replenished our dic¬ 
tionaries with many a spurious word 
from other tongues, have not ventured 
to introduce this one which legiti¬ 
mately belongs to tbeir own. 

The course of our dissertation has 
now brought us to that well-known 
wish, which has been perhaps more 
often quoted than any other passage 
in the language—at least by English¬ 
men ; for, however intrinsically beau¬ 
tiful the verses may be, they most 
probably derive no small portion. of 
their populatity from the national 
fondness which all Britons must feel 
for any thing that reminds them of 
their native isle’s chief ornament,— 
that auspicious river, whose banks 
are enamelled with fairest landscapes 
by the pencil of nature, and loaded 
with the noblest monuments of wealth 
by the labours of the architect, and 
whose waters are the very life-blood 
of the empire, bearing health and 
prosperity to the heart of the metro¬ 
polis. 

“ O could I'flow like thee, and make 
thy stream 

My great example as it is my theme! 
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Though deop, yet clear; though gentle 
.yet not dull; 

Strong without rage,«ilhoiit overflowing, 
lull.” 

Here the bard shews, even in the 
expression of his desire, that its object 
is obtained, and one far greater—a 
name coeval with the subject of his 
song; for, as I’opc has propheoied, 

“ On Cooper’s Hill eternnl wreuths shall 
grow, ' 

While . lasts tbo niountuin, or while 
Thames shall flow,” 

To raise our own feeble voice of 
praise in addition to so sublime an 
encomium as this, would indeed be 

" To guanl a title that was rich bsfore. 
To gild refuied gold, lo paint the lily, 

To throw n perfume on t)ie violet, 

To sninoth the i(X*, or add another liuo 
Unto the rainbow; or with tnper-liglit 
To seek the beauteous 6} e of heaven to 
garnish,'^’ 

which, as the immortal Shakspeare 
has told us. 

“Is wasteful and ridiculous excess; 
and therefore wc sliall proceed in 
ointing out other benutics which 
ave been obscured by their vicinity 
to this, whoso over-shadowing luxu¬ 
riance has excluded the rays of pa¬ 
negyric from all immediately around 
it. Animadverting on the “ stiaii^e 
varieties" of nature, i>ir John thus 
philosophically accounts for them:— 

“ Wisely she knew, the harmony of 
things, 

As well IIS that of sounds, from discord 
s|)rings. 

While dryness, moisture, coldness, heat 
resists. 

All that we have aad that we are, sub¬ 
sists. 

While the steep horrid roughness of the 
wood. 

Strives with the gentle calmness of the 
flood. 

Such huge extremes when nature doth 
imile. 

Wonder from thence results, from thence 
delight.” 

Tn the description which follows, 
there is a fancifal conceit suggested 
by the transpaiency of the river; but 
the personitlcatioii of the mountain 
which rears its leaf-clad slojios, and 
cloud-capped sumuut above the 
stream, displays the most perfect 
identity of delineation and felicity of 
diction: it runs thus— 


“ The stream is so transparent, pure, and 
clearj 

That had the self-enamourM youth gazed 
here, 

So fatuity deceived he had not been. 
While he the bottom, not his face, hod 
seen. 

But ills proud head tbo aiiy mountain 
hides 

Among the clouds; hi.<i shiaildcrs and his 
sides 

A shady mantle clothes; ]ti.s curled 
brows 

Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly 
flows; 

While'winds inid storms his lofty foichead 
bent: 

The comiimn fate of all that’s high or 
grout.’’ 

Tlie last extract we arc able to 
make from this clirinmng romjiosi- 
tioii, is the sulijoinwl poitraiture of a 
stag pursued by the hunterp. 

“ Now ev’ry leaf, and ev’iy luoviiig 
breath, 

Pre'eii.'s’ « loe, and ev’ry foe a death. 
W.;;iiied, foi'saken, and pursued, at last 
All safeij in despair o( .safely jilace,d, 
Courage he thciu-e assuine.s, re.solved to 
bear 

All their u.<!.saull.s, since ’tis iu vain to 
fear. 

And DOW loo lute be wi-liesfor the fight 
Tliutsticugth be wa-sted in ignoble fligtit. 
But when he sees the eager chu&e 
riiiK'vv'd, 

Ifin.'self by dogs, the degs by men pui - 
suod : 

He straight revokc.s his bold resolve, iiml 
more . 

Repent.s his courage, than bis fear before; 
Finds that uneevtuin ways nnsafe.st are. 
And doubt.s a greater misciiief than de- 
sjiair ” 

The next in order of the original 
poems, is that on the Eail of Stra&ird, 
a very shoit piece, in which there is 
nothing remarkable, except the fol¬ 
lowing passage:—another fine ex¬ 
ample of Denham’s condensation of 
Ijuiught, as well as a proof of his ol)- 
.scrvation of character—celling fortJi 
that nobleman’s exquisite wisdom and 
eloquence, wliich tran&ccndant qua¬ 
lities, however, were ineffectual to 
save their possessor from an ignomi¬ 
nious end. 

“ His wisdom sucb, it <iid at once appear 
Three kingdoms’ woudcr,nud three king¬ 
doms’ fear; 

Whilst s'ii;iehe stood forth, and .seem’d 
althoiigli 

Kaeli had nit army, ns nil ernml foe. 

Buch fvushis forci: gf eloquence, to make 
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The henrer ajoro concern’d tLad he that 
spake; 

Eaah seem’d to act that part he came to 
see, 

And none wtw more a looker on than he; 
So did lie move our pa^ion, some were 
known 

To wish for the defence, the crime their 
own. 

Now privnlo pity strove with public 
hale, 

Rciison with rage, and eloquence vii:h 
late.” 

The political verses of our autlior, 
ill iioiiit of sense and^music, are about 
upon a par with the geucralily of our 
modern election songs; and, there- 
foie, we may reasonably hope that 
our dismission of Ihoin without further 
comment, will be forgiven. 

“Natura naturatii,’’ is a dull, so¬ 
phistical attempt at tlie justification 
of indecency in conversation; and, 
as may be inferred from this preamhlej 
is not very creditable to the writer as 
a poet or a man; but as nemo morta- 
liim omnibus horis sapit, wv, should 
be inclined to consider it as tlio over¬ 
flowing of an extraordinary.bumpcr— 
an “airy* child” of tlio fumes of 
wine—and should pats over it accord¬ 
ingly, but that it is imforti mutely of 
the worst species of immorality—tliat 
which assumes the shape of reason— 
and that it is far from being a soli¬ 
tary instance of Denham’s excessive 
licentiousness. Tliis fault is the more 
to be regretted, as it is the companion 
of so many excellences; for liber¬ 
tinism of principle and obscenity of 
expression, wherever they are, dim 
the lustre of genius, and from the 
body of pcrfixilion “ pluck the very 
soul.” It has been justly said that 
immodest words in conversation— 
and of these the evil is not often more • 
than local and tcni-porary—admit of 
no excuse: what then can be pleaded 
in extenuation of his offence, who, 
having leisure to reflect on the con¬ 
sequences of what ho is about to un¬ 
dertake, deliberately sits down to 
fabricate schemes for the subversion of 
that system of morality which it has 


been the pride of all civilized ntitions 
to uphold, and who takes up his pen 
at the risk, nay more, with the inten- 
tionf of polluting the minds of in¬ 
fante yet unborn, and of seducing 
from the paths of decency that weaker 
sex which naturally depends upon 
ours for guidance, and more especially 
upon such of us as, by exposing their 
precepts to the eye of the w'orld, 
stem to take upon themselves the 
office of public instructors ? For sucli 
cold-blooded trausgiession, no cen¬ 
sure can be too vehement, and few 
punishments too sevcie. 

Our zeal may perhaps have sus¬ 
pended fur a time the entertainment 
of'our readers; ,but, conscious of 
merely baving acquitted ourselves of 
a moral duty, we return with increased 
alacrity to the more agreeable occu¬ 
pation of “ indicating ” in the works 
before us, whatever we deem woithy 
of a more favorable mention. 

In the course of some ti’ijilets en¬ 
titled “ Friendship and Single Life, 
against Love and Marriage,” there is 
a close imitation of Bacon, who, in 
his admirable Essay on Frien^hip, has 
these words, “This communicating 
of a man’s self to his friend works two 
contrary effects, for it redoubleth joys, 
and cutteth griefs in halves.” The 
copy is this 

“ Well cliosen friBnJs.hip, the most noble 
Of virtues, nil our joys innke.s double, 
And itiloliulves divides our troiiblo.’’ 

The praise of Cowley’s learning is 
a very nice discrimination of literary 
chanicten and shew.s the possibility of 
profiting by the perusal of other 
authors, without absolute plagiarism. 

“ To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own; 
Horace’s wit. and Virgil’s state. 

He did nut steal, but emulate ; 

And w'hen lie would like thuni n])|)eiir. 
Their garb, but not their ' clothes did 
wear.” 

Tn the panegyric on Fletcher is in¬ 
cluded an elegant rebuke of dctrac- 
tioa. 


* To this insubslantial epithet we niust here add illegifimale, as applj iiig to the 
offspring of drunkenness. 

t Wo do not esaggenate in ascribing such nn intention ; for wbodoe.snot sup¬ 
pose Ibat his works will survive for, at least, a generutinii ? And ulio |iuLli.dies 
an opinion with which he does not expect or desire his readers to coincide ? 
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*' But vhitber am I stray’d ? I ueed not 
raise 

Trophies <o thee from other men’s dis* 
praise; 

Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built. 

Nor needs thy juster title the foul guilt, 
Ofeastern kings who to secure their reign, 
Ifust hare their brothers, sous, and kin¬ 
dred slain.” 

The verses to Fanshaw,forni a com¬ 
plete epitome of the art of translating. 
A short extract will suffice to induce 
a perusal of the whole. 

That servile path thou nobly dpst de¬ 
cline. 

Of tracing word by word, and line by 
line. 

Those are the labor'd births of slavish 
brains. 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains; 

Cheap vulgar arts, wbuse narrowness 
affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks 
at words. 

A new and nobler way thou dost pursue. 
To make translations and translators too. 
They but preserve the ashes, thou the 
flume, 

True to his sense, but truer to his fame.” 

The most prominent feature in 
** The Progress of Learning,” is this 
excellent satire on religious dispu¬ 
tants • 

*' True piety, without cessation tost 
' By theories, the practice part is lost. 

And like a ball bandied ’twixt pride and 
wit. 

Rather than yield, both sides the prize 
will quit: 

Then whilst his foe each gladiator foils. 
The atheist looking on enjoys the spoils.” 

“The Sophy," a trag^y, upon 
which Dr. Johnson has unaccount¬ 
ably abstained from giving an opi¬ 
nion, is very far from deserving such. 
neglect: in fact, it possesses many of 
the best recommendations, and is not 
often degraded by those coarse and 
familiar allusions by which the Mel¬ 
pomene of Dryden and other old 
• dramatists have too frequently “ fallen 
from their high estate." The senti¬ 
ments are, with some exceptions, well 
adapted botlrto the particular charac¬ 
ters who utter them, and to the gene¬ 
ral dignity and solemnity requisite in 
dramatic productions of this class; 
but the plot is clumsily constnictedy> 
and the incidents are palpably forced 
and unnatural. Yet though the piece 
as a whole be but “ an unweeded 
garden,” it is not without many sweet 


flowers, of which, instead of offering 
them singly to the reader, we shafi 
form the following bouquet, 

ACTl. 

“ ’Tis the fate of princes, that no know¬ 
ledge 

Comes pure to them, but passing through 
tlie eyes 

And ears of other men, it takes a tinc¬ 
ture 

From every channel; and still bears a 
relish 

Of flattery or private ends.” 

“ ’Tis with our souls 
As with our eyes' that after a long dark¬ 
ness 

Are dazzled at the approach of sudden 
light: 

When in the midst of fears we are sur¬ 
prised 

With unexpected happiness; the first 
Degrees of joy are mere astonishment.” 

“ Fear, the shadow 

Of Danger, like the shadow of onr bodies, 
Is greater then, when tiiat which is the 
cause 

Is furthest off.’’ 

Mirza’s, machinations to ruin the 
prince in his father’s esteem, are thus, 
with exquisite subtlety, contrived 

Mir. ** If danger cannot do it, then 
try pleasure, 

Which when no other enemy survives, 
t«till conquers all the conquerors; en¬ 
deavour 

To soften bis ambition into lust. 

Contrive fit opportunities, and lay 
Baits for temptation. 

Ilatff. But sure this will not take, for 
all his passions, 

Affections, and faculties, are slaves 
Only to his ambition. 

Mir. Then let him fall by his own 

. greatness. 

And puff him up with glory, till it swell 
And break him. First, betray him to 
himself, 

Tbea to his ruin: from his virtues suck 
a )H>ison, 

As spiders do from flowers ; praise him 
to his father, 

You know his nature: let the prince’s 
glory 

Seem to eclipse, and cast a cloud on his; 
And let fall something that may raise his 
jealousy: 

But lest be should suspect it, draw it 
from him 

As fishes do the bait, to make him follow 
it.” 

ACT 2. 

'* The reputation 

Of virtuous actions past, if not kept up 
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With an access, end fresh suppty of new 
ones, 

Is lost and soon forgotten; and like 
palaces 

For want of habitation and repair, 

Dissolve to heaps of ruin. 

Prince. Haly, thou k nowest not me, 
how I despise 

These short and empty pleasures ; aod 
bow low 

They stand in my esteem, which every 
peasant, 

The meanest subject in my father’s em> 
pire 

Enjoys as fully, in as high perfection 

As he or I; and which ore had in com¬ 
mon 

By beasts os well as men : wherein they 
equal 

If not exceed us: pleasures to which 
we’re led 

Only by sense, those creatures which have 
least 

Of reason, most enjoy.” 

King. The people’s murmur, ’tis a 
sulphurous vapour 

Breathed from the bowels of Uie basest 
earth; 

And it may soil and blast things near 
itself: 

But ere it reach the regions we are placed 
In, 

It vanishes to air; we are above 

The sense or danger of such storms.” 

ACT 3. 

King. My lords, 

I see you look upon me as a sun 

Now in his west, half buried in a cloud. 

Whose rays the vapours of approaching 
night 

Hava render’d weak and faint: but you 
shall find 

That I can yet shoot beams, whose beat 
can melt 

The waxen wings of this ambitiousbt^.. 

Nor runs my blood so cold, nor is my 
arm 

So feeble yet, but he that dares defend 
him. 

Shall feel my vengeance, and shall usher 
me 

Into my grave. 

“ Greatness we owe to fortune or to fate; 

But wisdom only can secure that state.” 

” Fear and guilt 

Are the same things, and when our actions 
are not. 

Our fears are crimes.” 

ACT 4. 

” ’Tis in worldly aeddents 


As in the world itself, where things most 
distant 

Meet one another: thus the east and 
west 

Upon the globe, a mathematic point 
Only divides ; thus happiness and misery, 
And all extremes, are still contiguous; 

Or if ’twixt happiness and misery there, 
be 

A distance, ’tis an airy vacuum ;• 

Notbiug to moderate, or break the fail. 

“ These outward beauties are but the 
props and scaffolds 

On which we build our love, which now 
made perfect, 

Stands without those supports.” 

” We must revive those times, and in our 
memories 

Preserve, and still keep fresh (like flowers 
. in water) 

Those happier daj’B.” 

« She 

Plays with his rage and geu above his 
anger, 

As you have seen a little boat to mount 
and dance 

Upon the wave, that threatens to over¬ 
whelm it.’’ 

ACT 5. 

Prince. ” If happiness be a substantial 
good, 

Not framed of accidents, not subject to 
’em, 

I err’d to seek it in a blind revenge, 

Or think it loss of sight, or empire; 

’Tis sometbing sure within us, not sub¬ 
jected 

To sense of sight, only to be discern’d 
By reason, my soul’s eye, and that still 

S90S 

Clearly, and dearer for the want of 
these; 

For gazing through these windows of the 
body. 

It met such severai, such distracting 
objects: 

But now confined within itself, it sees 
A strange and unknown world, and there 
discovers 

Torrents of anger, mountains of ambition, 
Gulfe of desire, and towers'of hope, huge 
giants, 

Monsters, and savage beasts; to vanquish 
these, 

Will be a braver cohquest than the old 
Or the new ’vorld. 

Oh! happiness of blindness! now no 
beauty • 

Inflames my lust-* . . "■ 

Yet still 1 see enough. Man to himself 


• It is nnlueky that vacuum is the pneumatic'term for a place deprived »/ 
•ir. AirlflM might have been used in this case.' 
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It a larsre prosiiect, raised above tbe 
level 

jOf his low creeping lhough(s.’» 

“ Oil luippieess of poverty! (hat rests 
SeeiireJ} cm u bed of living turf, 

"While we with waking cares und restless 
tiiougbis, 

Lie tumbling on our down, courting the 
blessing 

Of a short minute’s slumber,* which the 
ploughman 

Shakes from him, as a ransom’d slave his 
letters/’ 

SONG. 

** Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In emttages and smoky cells. 

Hates glide.] roofs and beds of down ; 

And Ihoiigli he fears no prince’s frown, 
Hies from the circle of a crown. 

Come, 1 say, thon powerful god, 

Aiul tliy leaden eharined rod, 

Pipt in the Lethean lake. 

O’er his wakeful temples shake. 

Lest he should sle(‘]i and never wake. 

Nature, (alas) why art thou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe? 

Sleep, that is thy best repast, 

Yet of death it bears a taste. 

And both uretbesame thingathist.” 

; Prince. ‘‘ Death itself appears 
Lovely and sweet, not only to be par* 
dOn’d, 

But wish’d for, had it come from any 
pther band, 

But from a father; a falber, 

A name so full of life, of Jove, of pity: 
Death from a father’s hand, from whom I 
first 

Received a being! ’(is u preposterous 

An act at which inverted nature starts, 

And blushes to behold herself .so cruel.” 

“ Fate, why hast thou added 
This curse to uU the rest? tbe love of 
life; 

We love it, and yet hate it; death vre 
loathe. 

And still desire; fly to it, and yet fear it.’’ 

“ Death, thou art he that will not flutter 
prirfces. 

That sloops not to authority, nor gives 
A specious name to tyranny; but shews 
Our acUuii.s in their own deformed like* 
ness.’’ 

We must, however, in conclusion 
observe vvhut is rather an t'xtraordinary • 


circumstance, that the perstmage whcT 
gives a name to the drama, and who 
therefore may be reasonably expected 
to be of some considerable importance 
to it, is a child, of whom we see 
nothing until the fifth act, and hear 
but little in any other, and whose 
fortunes are not at all connected with 
the main plot, inasmuch as the catas¬ 
trophe is neither accelerated nor re¬ 
tarded by his interference. 

To the art of versification, however, 
some enthusiasts have endeavoured 
to elevate its rank in the scale of 
science, by pronouncing it capable 
of accommodating the sound to the 
sense, tlirough all the unbounded 
varieties of description and sentiment; 
justice, we fear can attribute no 
higher quality than that of amusing 
the ear while the mind is better en- 
aged; as we are gratified with the 
cauty of a flower, though all its 
brilliant hues cannot assist its odour. 
The measure, may be said merely to 
beat time to tbe music of poetry, and 
by dividing it into- feet and verses, to 
determine the bars and strains. Yet 
tlie numbers of Denham deserve par* 
ticular notice, as they are incontestibly 
superior to those of any previous or 
coiemporary writer; and indeed it 
would not be ditficuli to cite many 
series of lines flowing with all the 
nervous dignity of Drydcn, and ail 
tlie artful melody of Pope. But the 
sense is too frequently continued from 
one verse to another without leaving 
any such pause after the final sound, 
as IS necessary to impress it upon the 
ear, which otherwise can scarcely 
ascertain the termination of the lines.; 
and this ungraceful habit is observable 
not only in our author’s translations 
(where Johnson remarks it) but even 
in his best and latest poems. His 
blank verse is usually fluent and ma¬ 
jestic; but there are many lines left 
incomplete, for what reason we are 
at a loss to conceive, unless it be 
that the jEneid has the same 
imperfections ;t and sometimes there 
is a total cliaoge in tbe metre, 
for what purpose, and on what autho¬ 
rity, we cannot guess, A change of 


* This is not the only imitation of Shaksiieare to he found in "The Sophy.” 

t Denham, in common with many others, has copied ns graces what Virgil 
himself knew to lie derurinities, and thought so flagrant aa to render-' his 
greatest work unfit fur puhlic inspection. 
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this kind may perhaps be allo'w.able 
when there is rhyme, the periodical 
recurrence of which is alone sufficient, 
to preserve some degree of harmony; 
and if the variojis metres be judi¬ 
ciously modulated into one another, 
or peculiarly well adapted to the 
tenor of the ideas which are to be ex¬ 
pressed, a very pleasing effect is pro¬ 
duced; but where there is only the 
internal construction of the lines to 
shew that they arc metrical, a sudden 
deviation from tlie established order 
or quantity of the feet must always 
be harsh and unmusical. 

As we have expatiated at such 
length upon the original productions 
of our author, we shall dismiss the 
tmnslations w’ith as much brevity as 
possible. Respecting the duties of a 
translator there has been so much said, 
tliough §0 little decided upon, that it 
would l)e difficult to advance any 
thing further on the subject without 
absolutely treading in the foosteps of 
our predecessors; but as far as re^rds 
the particular performances of Den¬ 
ham, since they are generally consi¬ 
dered as the foundation of the system 
upon which Dryden formed his ver¬ 
sons, we may venture to say a few 
words. 

It is probable that Dryden imi¬ 
tated Sir John (who has translated 
into English, < among other things, 
a book from Virgil) in the general 
structure of his verse, and some¬ 
times in the selection of his words; 
but the modes of rendering the mean¬ 
ing of a foreign author, which are cho¬ 
sen by these two poets, could not have 
been more widely different. Dryden’s 
translations are in general as tediously 
diffuse, as Denham's are obscurely 
contracted: the ideas of the original 
are compressed by the one, and ex- 
anded by the other. We' have room 
ut for one example out of many that 
we had selected, in proof of our asser¬ 
tion. The Mantuan bard makes 
:£nea8 relate the following circum¬ 
stance, in justification of his intended 
surreptitious fiight from Carthage';— 

Me patria Anehisee gwoties Aumenlibua 
ambris 

Nox operit terras, quo ties astrea igma 
aurgunt, 

Admoaet in aomnia, et turbida terret 
imago 

Denham epitomizes it thus:— 

E. M. December, 1824. 


'* As for my sod, my father’s angry ghost 
Tells me Jiis hopes by my d^ys are 
cross’d 

but Dryden, on the contrary, am-, 
plifies and embellishes the passage in 
this manner 

“ As often ns the night obscures the 
skies 

With humid shades, or twinkling' stars 
II rise, 

Anchisos’ angry ghost in dreams ap|)ea», 
Chides mg delag and Jilts tng soul with 
fears.’* 

The former translator has contracted 
the sense, as well as the expression, 
while the latter has extended both. 
It is clear to which of them the pre¬ 
ference must be given. 

Two poems from an Italian author, 
on Prudence, and on Justice, contain 
many excellent precepts; but this 
encomium is of course the property 
of the original, with which, as we 
have not had an opportunity of peru¬ 
sing it, we cannot compare the ver¬ 
sion. The following couplet is ex¬ 
ceedingly pithy and Philosophical 

Learn to live well, that thou may’st die 
so too; 

To live and die is ail we have to do 
And we have seldom seen the idea of 
infinitude more adequately expressed 
than thus:— 

"What’s time when on eternity we 
think? 

A thousand ages in that sea must sink; 
Time’s nothing but a word, a million 
Is full as far ^m infinite as one.” 

A metrical translation of a prose 
writer is rather an uncommon, and 
perhaps arduous, enterprise; but 
Denham’s " Cato of Old Age,” is 
very melodious, and as fhithful as, 
under the circumstances, could - be 
expected. Cicero’s work is so uni¬ 
versally read, that it would be super¬ 
fluous to give any extracts from it in 
its new form, which has added but 
little cle^nce of expression, though 
it certainly has not subtract^ much 
vigor of thought. The arguments ate 
still emphatic, but are not much more 
poetical than when they'aspiired to 
nothing above prose; for mere uni¬ 
formity of sound is not poetry,—it is 
not the art which drew Eurydlce fi^m 
the realms of Pluto, and tem from 
the eyes 'of Alexander,—^which has 
been the-admiration of all mankind 
ever since it has been raised above the 

38 
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brute creation; and which has pre» 
served so many names from being borne 
away by the tide of time, which rdls 
= over them like the ocean above a 
mighty shoal, that receives contin^ 
accessions of substance and durability 
from those tumultuous and unceasing 
waves which subvert and diverse less 
massive accumulations. Inat hea". 
venly science requires the most stren* 
uous exertions of the soul, the sub- 
lim^t flights of the imagination, and 
the flnest feelings of the heart What 
wonder is it, then, that so many have 
failed to reach the temple of Fame by 
the declivities of Parnassus, Vhich, as 
it is the highest eminence that the 
diligence of human genius can attain, 
is by far the most difiicult of ascent. 
This reflection ought, in mercy, to 
prevent, or at least to soften, the 
rigorous criticisms of those modern 
Zoili (of whom there are too many) 
who seem to derive more gratification 
from exposing blemishes, than dis¬ 
covering beauties; from detecting 
what is wrong, than advising what is 
right; and who, though they readily 
inform the literary traveller that he 
has missed his way, arc seldpm very 
prompt in directing him how to 
recover it. Those “gaunt mastiffs, 
growling at the gate” of Reputation, 
are the most insurmountable obstacles 
to the progress of rising genius, which 


it is. the business, and should be the 
pleasure, of the commentator to in¬ 
struct by inculcating the most ap¬ 
proved precepts of our lattw age, and 
to animate by exhibiting the most 
illustrious examples of the olden time; 
and,esp^iaUy,the venerable worthies 
of antiquity, ought to receive their full 
meed of commendation; that poets 
of the present era, being encouraged 
(by the hope of meeting with the 
same candour and liberality as is 
exerted towards their ancestors,) to 
commit their fame with confidence 
into the hands of subsequent critics, 
may prosecute their labours with un¬ 
checked avidity, elated with the idea 
that their names will never sink in 
the flood of oblivion, but float up¬ 
borne on the tongues of successive 
generations; and that haply some 
Byron of after times may sing of them, 
in strains as elegant and true as those, 
which have already been poured 
forth in memory of the “mighty 
dead," with whom their author is now 
slumbering. 

“ The waters murmur of their name; 

The woods are peopled with their fame; 
The silent pilUir lone and gray, 

Claims kindred with their sacred clay; 
Their spirits wrap (he dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkles o’er the fountuiur; 
The meanest rill, the migbtiestrlver. 

Roils mingling with their name for ever.”^ 


ON A COCKNEY GOING TO SCHOOL, 

WHO WAS HEARD TO SAY HE W'OULD BE AS LEARNED AS HE WAS THOUGHT 

VAIN. 

Young Johnny vain has gone to school, 

' Bttt thus first laid him down a rule— 

Was ever such related ?— 

Swears he, though great my pride, I see 
'My leaming'hence by ail slml) be 
As high. Sir, elevated. 

• 

Dear Johnny, it gives mighty fun. 

To hear that you nave so Begun 
Your noihile to enlighten— 

Ir, But leave such wondrous rule aside, 

• . For to match your learning to your pride 

You should be more than Crichton. 
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TO HOPE. 

Comb sweetly soothing hope, 

Ck>me froEh thy rosy bower. 

With dimpling smile and aspect mild,-> 

Yet m>w again so gay and wild,— 

I^Jght emblem of a flower. 

That lives a day. 

Then flits away, 

5o sweet, so fisdr, so pure alas! yet will not stay 1 

See how the galling chain 

Weighs downs yon drooping head ; 
His locks arc grey with grief and pain. 
And withering care hath fix'd her stain. 
Whilst every friend is dead ; 

Vet still to thee. 

His thoughts will flee. 

And wake awhile his untun'd soul to harmony ! 


. What makes yon lover weep. 

Is she he loves untrue ? 

Yet see again his eyes arc bright— 

Again tlwse flashes of delight, 

IIiSTOrmer bliss renew: 

For round his head 
• Thy wreath is spread. 

And tears and sighs on momentary wings arc fled. 

Midst desolation dark. 

Midst rum and decay ; ( 

Through Afric's wild, or raging seas. 

Midst hungry famine and disease. 

Still dost thou sportive play: 

On wing sublime. 

From clime to clime. 

Still soaring on thy pathless way—unheeding time! 


Come then, sweet soother, come. 

In all thy gay attire ; 

From this dark glen of solitude. 

Awhile my fever'd thought obtrude. 

And bid my woes expire. 

In vision bright 
W ith magic Yiglit, 

Come spread thy sunshine o'er my gloomy soul to-night. 


H. B. P. 
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The name of an agreeable man, 
like the word honor, is generally made 
use of, ytjt applies to very few. What 
is an agreeable man, then ? is it one 
whose habits are lilte our own ? whose 
manners, nay, perhaps whose vices are 
fashionable; one who knows every 
body, and is seen every wherein high 
life ? or a man of accomplishments ? 
of learning and information f a tra¬ 
velled man, or a mere good-natured 
man who las no will of his own, or 
surrenders his will to every body ? Is it 
a flatterer > a handsome man, or a rich 
man > a wit, an author, or a courtly 
man? It is none of these, yet all; 
such, at least, is the truly agreeable 
man, yet he who passes for sAch is, 
more frequently a cunning man, or a 
man of the world. The man whose 
habits suit the circle in which he 
moves, is sure to be called .an agree¬ 
able man, when he, most probibiy, is 
quite the reverse; his is not a soul of 
sensibility and sympathy, on the con¬ 
trary, be is the most seliSsh being ex¬ 
isting; he has craft enough to discover 
the weak part of those with whom he 
nmvet'On in life, and worldliness sufB- 
cieotto serve his own interest in amus¬ 
ing himself and others; he is a. bon 
vivani with hard living men; and is ' 
asked to their tables on that account, 
however dull his intellect; he picks up 
a number of anecdotes and acquires a 
kind of table talk, which, like pride, 

** -- fills up all Ihe might}' void of 

sense.*’ 

Besides the very praising my lord’s 
wine, or the baronet’s cook, the expa¬ 
tiating on the flavour .of Lafifie^ or 
explaining how a made dish ought to 
Jbe dressed, is wit enough for a gas- 
tronfitnef and .such a man js sure to 
pass for an agreeable person, although, 
take him from the circle of which he 
forms a segment, and he would be out 
.of place and fit iii no where else, his 
conversation would be uninteresting, 
he would be dumb or an inPiim- 
branep; the drunkard, the gambler, 
(we mean not the Greek, but be who 
spends half his Ijfe at the card table) 
the calumniator, are odious, detestable 
characters; yet the first, if he sings a 
good 8on^\and retails Joe Miller 
adroitly, is an agreeable fellow with 
those whose vices are similar to his; 


the playman who is tolerably skilled 
in every game of society, and can lose 
his money with even temper, is sure 
to be admitted into good company, 
and ergo passes for an agteeablegentle- 
man; whereas he may have not one 
good quality in the world, and be 
ignorant and unarausing, which pass 
unnoticed from the time being filled 
up by cutting, sHujffling, changing 
partners^ and dealing, a pastime in 
high life, and a game whicli is played 
not only at a card table but elsewhere; 
the slanderer is but too welcome in 
the boudoirs and drawing-rooms in 
town; calumny is seized with avidity, 
and the guilty listeners to it are weak 
enough to believe that they are all 
perfection, nay that they rise upon the 
downfall of another; the fairer sex 
count such a man delightful—with 
what wit he cut up the dowager’s 
foibles ;^ow pointedly he described 
the vulgarity of a nomeau parvenu, 
or a Jewess thtusf into qudity, how 
archly he hinted at Lady Gertrude’s 
false curls, and what a clever giver he 
is of nick names! how be cmled the 
fat nahnbess an oil painting, the 
duche.ss a finished picture, the old 
maid her shhde, the little dumpy 
counte-ss a miaiaturc, and ttie gallant 
widow a transparency—vs this agree¬ 
able ? .is such a man not a disgrace to 
his sex, a bad hearted male gossip? 
Again, there are figures which we 
know, about the west end of the town, 
merely from being acquainted with 
every body and from being every 
where, therefore they must be agree¬ 
able, whilst the fact is that they owe 
their entri into company to fortune, 
title, or connections, and are nothing 
but the make weights of overflowing 
routs, the cypbfra in the numerical 
stren^h of an “ At Home,” or a first 
winter party wh.ich shines forth in the 
Morning Post the next day wifti the 
agreeable man’s name towards the 
bottom of the lengthy list of company. 
The accomplished man is likely to 
be an agteeable man, yet he is often 
such an egotist that he ceases to be 
so; besides if his accomplishments be 
those of the exterior, instead of the 
mind, a thing which most often oc¬ 
curs, old age cuts off all his agremens, 
and he is a perfect insipid; for nothing 
can be more ridiculous than a 
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wrinkled male caperer and waltzcr, a 
conceited sexagenaire trying to sing 
with a voice which, although 

- -once shrill and round, 

“ Now whistles in the sound,'* 

or a mute piece of drawing-room fur¬ 
niture, only fit to fill a comer, but 
which once was quoted for a fine 
horseman, fencer, or billiard player, 
or was remembered by our grand¬ 
mammas as a handsome fellow who 
used to sigh out a song accompanied 
by his guitar, which has lost all taste 
and expresston, as have his many 
amatory compliments, and smart 
double entendres^ which are most un¬ 
becoming indeed in persons in years, 
and scarcely pardonable at any age; 
learned men are seldom agreeable, first 
because they are little understood 
amongst the gay, and secondly be- 
aiuse they are too often dogmatical 
and pedantic j besides, envy deprives 
them of half their value by misrepre¬ 
senting them on account of their being 
above the level of the understandings 
of those who make them the subjects 
of their conversation. The travelled 
man may have travelled to no pur¬ 
pose, but to abuse his native land, to 
import the follies and extravagances . 
of foreign parts, to become a cox¬ 
comb, and so to interlard his conver¬ 
sation with French, Italian, or 
Spanish, or a smattering of each, that 
he becomes agreeably unintelligible 
to some, and delightfully ridiculous 
to others:—on tlie other hand, if he 
has been a person of observation, it is 
fifty to one that he will engross all the 
conversation to liimselt^ m order to 
evince his supposed superiority over 
the plain man of good sense and good 
manners, and will travel you about to 
Rome and Naples, Florence and Paler¬ 
mo, or fight his battles through all the 
Peninsula, keep your attention on the 
rack, listening to the intrigues of tlie 
house of Hapsburg, keep oinner cool¬ 
ing whilst he is on thePrata at Vienna, 
or retire to Italy to bury you in the 
ruins of Herculaneum; not aware how 
troublesome a member of society he 
becomes, nor that arch satire will say 
behind his back, " dear me, I thought 
we should never get out of the Vati¬ 
can with Mr. Longwind,” or, “ for 
pity's sake don't mention Venice be¬ 
fore him, or we shall be annoyed with 
a story of the Doge which I measured 
five quarters of an hour long, which 


kept me from going up to dress, and 
made me too late for dinnerthis we 
may suppose to be the remark of a 
young lady of fashion. Lastly, travell¬ 
ed men are great dealers in the marvel¬ 
lous, and are known to embellish 
common matters of fact with the 
imafrinativef so that they ere some¬ 
times not cr^ited whilst truth is their 
guide, but thought to be imposing 
on our understanding by what is vul¬ 
garly called tipping tu the traveller. 
A good natured man, is most generally 
agreeable, but the constant surrender 
of his will and opinion, must lead 
him into errors; moreover he who is 
every body’s body, is at best but a 
negative character, and such a man is 
neither instructive nor amusing, much 
less edifying and exemplary; the 
flatterer is considered amiable by the 
vain and conceited, but is despised 
by the virtuous and wise, nor is he 
even an innocent character, since he 
increases the follies and imperfections 
of, others, and is constantly compro¬ 
mising truth and justice, is the apolo¬ 
gist for vice, and a deserter of prin¬ 
ciple ; a handsome man is too agree¬ 
able to dear self to be so to others, 
unless to the female voluptuary, who 
nevertheless soon discovers him to be 
a fool; a rich man is abomiltable 
when purse proud, and an inobnve- 
nience to the less afBuent, from his 
'empty importance, and expensive 
liabits; a wit is very often too dan¬ 
gerous to be an author; would be 
called an agreeable man, were it not 
for his poverty, or when he is absent, 
absorbed in thought, or (being a per¬ 
son of consequence) a mere prattler; 
a courtly man is a good maker of a 
bow, a sayer of civil things and a 
studier of fire graces, grey haire greatly 
diminish his’ moyent de pldire (his 
ipeans of plming) for he is more 
bent on pleasing than on gratifying 
his friends in any- other way, nor is 
his conversation ever entertaining or 
instructive, unless you get him upon 
etiquettes of court, aid the peerage and 
drawing room reports, or ten times 
told on dits ; there is, however, a sort 
of mixture of all these, a sipper of 
sweets, and gleaner of little attractions, 
a skimmer.of‘ the cream of fashion, a 
man who is all things to every body, 
like the French rake who thought it 
very hard to be called an i icotmtantp 
when he wras fidef d tant h monde ; 
such a man is deemed agreeable by all 
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ranks, I shall therefore give an outline 
of him, and leave the reader to de¬ 
cide upon his merits. Themao of po¬ 
pular manners, who is not too inde¬ 
pendent to be indiderent as to 
pleasing, nor so dependent as to be 
forced to become the echo, the toad- 
eater or pander to anotlter, must be a 
man rather elderly than young, but 
indebted to all tire preserving, reno¬ 
vating, beautifying artificials of an 
age prolific in invention and rich in 
art; he must be able to take.oft'ludf a 
dozen years of his life, with young 
people and the ladies, and to put them 
on agtiin, not by admitting tliem alto- 
getlicr, but by the dates of things 
seen and unseen^ so as to bring him to 
the level with people of his own age, 
and his ciders; he must have no strong 
predominant passion or vice, because, 
then he could not be all things to all 
people, but he must have a slight 
touch of many, so as not to be severe, 
never to ofiend, not to be a restraint 
on the giddy, nor a scandabto the 
•grave, he must be of the cast of the 
French aimable who smiling professed 
“ J'ahne nmux un , vice commode 
qtt'une veriu fntiguante he must be 

cheerful, patient, and at home in com¬ 
pany, rather familiar, but must know 
where to be the reverse; he must have 
a gdod memory, pick up anecdotes and 
news, yet neither be a proser por poli¬ 
tician, a slanderer nor a philanthropist, 
for all extremes are liable to prejudice 
his popularity; he must be able to 
aftect dignity, mingled with condescen¬ 
sion with his inferiors, and to assume 
the appearance of re«pect and consi¬ 
deration, which he does not feel with 
bis superiors; he must never talk of 
religion, but know when and where to 
go to church, and how to listen to a 
fashionable preacherhe must flatter 
'all women and be superficially ac¬ 
quainted with most things:—for in¬ 
stance, he must know the names 
of all great. people, of all n^usieal 
composers, actors, actresses, singera, 
and dancers, together with their 
larticularilies, the pieces and bal- 
fts in which they perform, so as to 
lave it in his power to say a few 
words on each, such as “ there’s ray 
lord with his old favorite,” “ how well 
the duchess wears,’’ “ I protest she is' 
quite a myrtle;” “ true that piece is by 
Cimarosa, a delightful composer!’* 
Catalani never was in better tunc,” 
“ Miss Stephens always delights me*” 


“ have you seen the new piece ?” 
“ have you read the last novel ?** 
in all which, hear-say and the reading 
of a few pages will bear him out 
decently; the reviews are a rich mine 
to such a man, for any man’s judg¬ 
ment is better than bis own, besides 
he has no time to lose, and properly 
speaking, no fixed opinion. Your 
agreeable man must, by turns know 
how and when to admire a child, to 
discover a great likeness with the 
handsomest parent, to enlarge upon 
how much he or she has giown since 
last Spring, must find out the good 
point in a bad horse, and set it forth to 
the Right Honoiablc owner of him; he 
must even lounge with the young heir 
in his stable, smell to his hay, and 
approve of his corn ; he must walk 
with the agriculturist over his grounds 
and talk of strong rails, and light 
ones, lime stone and 'gravel, grain 
and clover, however against the 
grain it may go; and however he may 
regret his wetting his boots, or wish 
himself in clover by his own fire¬ 
side ; at his patron’s he must pat all 
the children on the head, and allow 
her ladyship’s dog to jump upon him, 
and to cover his clothes with hairs, 
because he must be fond of dogs and 
puppies also; where a good table is 
kept, and where there is a reunion 
(for which we arc indebted to France) 
of the beau' monde, he must dress 
well, blit avoid creating envy thereby, 
must never want money, yet complain 
of the times; he must seem to be kind, 
without being so really, must pity 
every suATerer, yet sen’e nobody; he 
must never attcpipt to give advice, 
unless it be to confirm the persons 
who ask it in what they intended to 
do, right or wrong; his acquaintances 
must be many, friends he expects 
none, friendships and attachments 
would cticumb^ him, and demand a 
mutual feeling. Now an agreeable man 
has no such thing; he must never 
.give nor lend, but always ^ret his 
inability, at that particular nmment; 
as he will have read at school, that 

“ Dulce Pst desipere iu loco;” 

he need not much mind a slavish ad¬ 
herence to truth, but must always 
avoid' detection, at the same time, 
whenever he bears a 1—— (good 
breeding goes no further) he must 
invariably appear to receive it as 
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truth. Such a man will be called we shall endeavour to draw another 

agreeable by half the town, the other portrait . In the interim, we advise 

half he neither knows nor cares them to examine well the present like- 

about; so much for the worldly agree- ness. 

able man: our readers will meet with Philo-Spectatob. 

many such before next month, when 


THE BLUE EYES OF MY MARY. 

(AIR—Over the Water to Charlie.) 

Oh ! bright were the days! for their gloomiest hour 
Was at worst, but a lost one only, 

When I stole before time to our sweet rose-bower. 
And, though aniong flowers, felt lonely; 

Till, soon, alight footstep came quickening on. 

And I look'd for a fawn or a fairy. 

But, instead—through the roses—beheld, in the sun. 
The laughing blue eyes of my Mary. 

How oft would 1 turn from her kisses, and try, 

In my fulness of joy, to discover 
Some cause for a tear; but in earth, sea, and sky. 
There was nothing I—co«Zd .*—^would weep over. 
For e'en if that sky had enshrouded its hue. 

It were nought to make me sad or wary; 

I'd a heav’n of my oim, as bright and as blue, 

In the soft sunny eyes of my Mary. 

And well I remember, one golden eve. 

When the moon had given day warning, 

But his rays were so long in taking their leave. 

That it seem’d they would revel till morning; 

An old gipsy we met at the garden gate, 

And though she was haggard and hairy, 

•How charming 1 thought her while telling my fate 
Word f 9 r word with the eyes of my Mary! 

That moon just silver'd the winding brooks. 

And again fell under the mountain,— 

Yet I fancied it ling’ring on Mary’s looks, 

Though dim was the face of the fountain,— 

When 1 said, as I turn’d to the load-star of night. 
Whose hfams never lessen nor vary, 

** Sure nought under hcav’n is so constant and bright, 
.« — Except the blue eyes of my Mary." 

But Mary is gone! and the heart she led 
To the cage her enchantments wove it. 

May flutter unheeded, unfree’d, unfed, 

With no one to cherish, to love it; 

Near 4er, 1 could bear the sweet thraldom as well 
As her own gay bird of Canary; 

But the songs that I pour, and the sorrows they tell, 
Are unwept by the eyes of my Mary. B. 
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Thb rose I send, of brilliant hu^ 

Is weak in loveliness to you. 

Whose charms defy the rose’s pow’r. 

Not rival dread in brightest flow’r. 

Hut yet how kind, how tender she I 
Ilow merciful, compar’d with fheef 
See how she listens to the tale! 

Of her still faithful Nightingale. 

On thee our sighs are Yost for ever. 

Like winds that pass o’er frozen river. 

Thy heart is harder than the rock. 

Which, though it bears the billow's shock. 

And stands resistless many a day, 
len^h of time will waste away. 

’Tis colder far than drifted snow. 

That lies upon the mountain brow; 

For this, beneath the genial beam 
Will soften yet, and turn to stream, 

But where's the charm can be applied 
Will lay thy coldness and thy pride; 

And yet I love thee—^tho’ in vain. , 

Oh ! speak not tlwu such words of pain. 

But leave me still the boundless sea. 

Of deep and dark uncertainty ! 

Accept this rose I pluck'd for thee 
Untimely from its native tree ; 

And when it shrinks from thy warm breath. 

As if it woo’d an instant tdeath j 
Think how each angry look, and word. 

Breaks from my heart some tender chord ; 

And when with water from the stream. 

You’d fain supply its parent stem. 

But had alas ! with all thy care 
It will not live nor flourish, there. 

Then think how deeply hearts, when tom 
From all they'd cling to—feel forlorn! 

Think how from mine each moment brief 
Will rob some hue, some loved leaf; ‘ 

'Till hopes and joys alike decay. 

Borne down the stream of grie^ away! 

Think what thy feelings, when in vain 
Too late you’ll bid it bloom again. 

But vain my prayers since beauty’s joy 
Is not to cherish, but destroy; 

'Mid broken hearts and feeling riv’n: 

She builds her glory and her heaven. 

Then here behold ! the wreck of mine 
I humbly offer at thy ^rine;. 

Nay spurn it not—.>too well I know 
■*Tis buf'Q. wreck—Who made it so? 

Love-has cast my soul in sadness^ 

Hope scarce points to future gladness. 

And yet—oh strange,—! feci it bliss 
To cherish wretch«lness likethisj 
Whate’er betide—-or smile or sigh— 

I’ll love thee, lady, till 1 die. 


T. M. N. 
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So(Mj Uio nj'i’ for cn'strati on and 
lor \i^;(ilV4• tlio cOiUinenl, tliat an 
liii(;’lishaiaii cannot pas« throush a 
lowij in France, (-r Flanders, without 
hcaiiug nearly os nnich English spo¬ 
ken as French or Flemish. As far as 
ctiriosily goes, or the desire of im- 
inoveuicut, the motive for quitting 
the mother country justifies the tra¬ 
veller, but when we see persons of 
large property squandering their for¬ 
tunes abroad; w hen we behold folly 
and conceit in every rlass, from the 
tradesman up to the peer, vapouring 
about the towns of the continent, and 
just learning enough to make them 
troublesome at home; when we wit¬ 
ness a huge proportion of the half pay 
officers of the land and sea service, 
wasting their youth at Paris, Crussels. 
and at the minor haunts of our coun¬ 
trymen, Calais, Boulogne and Ostend, 
we cannot help regretting such in¬ 
fatuation, and consider it as hordering 
oil disloyalty and a want of patriotism. 
Economy is pleaded as the excuse for 
those absentees, but they could find 
as cheap a residence in Scotland, 
Wales, and Devonshire, and in aU 
counties remote from our metropolis, 
(the watering places cxrcptcd) as can 
be met with in such parts of France 
as they can reach with a moderate 
purse, and in all parts of Biabaut; 
whilst the very distant provinces of 
France can only be visited liy an ex¬ 
pensive journey, (to one wlio pleads 
poverty as his cause of lelrenchm; iit) 
and tile only way to make suf’h a 
journey answer is a long lusideiicc 
abraad. The description of i.ng- 
lish visitors, or settleis :n the fron¬ 
tier towns and provinces of I'ran'e 
aud of Flanders, and in the who:;: 
extent from the shoics of cacti 
country, up to Paris and Brussels, may 
be divided info four classes, the vain, 
the half-pay, the debtor, and the 
bankrupt; some exlravugaul, loiiie 
irnserable, some degraded, aud seine 
olijects of pity; now it give? ari 
Eugliblnnan pain to •:oe all ••f tbe'..' 
.ibioad, and to have lo civn I'li.in•&- 
his countrymen. The Moblia aU'' 
jichcr British travdiers pioceetl I’afihci 
o:i the contineii', and visit Italy, 
Gei’many and SvvitzeriuUd. \\ < v. >!! 
•i.)w halt at Brussels. 'Ihcro o; 
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this town, a polish and an elegance 
which distinguishes it from all the othe: 
towns of the Netherlands, from most ot 
the towns in France, and which Inaiies 
it tiuly worthy of visiting, but cannot 
warrant a long residence, unless the 
settler, for such fieriod, be in debt at 
home, or have oilier reasons lor fearing 
to nturn. One great cause for the 
courtly style of Bru''Sols is, its having 
so long been a fashioiialde place of 
resort, whilst under the domination 
of Austria, and particnluly in the 
reigns, or rather govemmenls oi' the 
Prince Chailes of lAn raii i e, and of Marie 
Christine, sister of the lovely immo¬ 
lated Quteii of Fiance, at which 
jieriods, politeness, high fashion, 
hospitality and pleasure, were at their 
meridian in Austrian FLndors; at 
the present day the Kiilg of the Ne¬ 
therlands holding liis court every 
year in this city, ktaips up old reiftcm- 
branccs of courtliness, and serves to 
mainlain Buissels m litr pie-eniinence 
amongst French and Fleunsh towns. 
His court is, however, dull beyond 
description, but there is an afiabibt y 
in tile Prince of Orange, and a kind 
feeling in the royal family towards 
the English, which is flattering to a 
traveller of that country, but he must 
not nii'-take and imagine that his 
nation alone will gain him considera¬ 
tion and a reception at court; the 
king only notices jiooplc of distinction, 
and only receives at couit those who 
have been jircsentecl at bt. .ranies’s or 
•it Cailton Falue; the Queen is a 
good woman, the Crand Duchess 
(consort to the i’lince of Orange) 
is pious, oliarilabU', and a most exem¬ 
plary wife and mothci, but distant 
and reserved j slie is her Imperial 
iligliuess in tfie full foice of the term, 
J^ruice Frederic, second son to the 
King, is a very amiable young man; 
his sister, the Princess Mary Ann, is 
iiot uukii indebted to nature foi 
hc.iiity, or temper, liut pcssc.-ses j 
id he’.’-f. The particular :.d van- 
! 1 ’c- of iauis.lsure. Its public w ill., 
. vfi'. i tI;C Its fine lik ifre, and 

ill M n-jcnee oi so n.any of I'lc old 
n.:hilit;, i'( the soil, the paA is, cei- 
iainly, a very pleaninj; oincct, and r. 
■^cry licalfliful wall., out it resemblc.> 
'• patk as mueb as ^ cup of water does 
3 T 
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a river; or to use the French joke 
upon an artifioinl slrcam let into a 
pleasure j’niumJ, “ CV'/u resembla 
h uiie riviere conme deux gouttes 
d'eau it is loo formal, and loo full 
of indiffurent statues, and looks more 
like CJrosvcnor Square enlarged, than 
a park, or public garden. The theatic 
is a fine spacious edifice, too large for 
the company that frequent it, so that 
the performers often play to empty 
l>enchcs. Madcmoiselte Le Sueur, 
Snreie and Laloi are not without 
their attractions, but to ensure a full 
house, some performer of celebrity 
from Paris must appear on the boards. 
Among the ancienne noblesse, the 
Princes of Cray, of Daremlwrg, of 
Stahremberg and the Princess of 
liigne figure in splendid hotels, there 
are other illustrious houses of Vilain 
Quatorz(% llobiaiio, &c. &c.; but the 
French revolution has undermined 
thpirformcr splendour, and they are but 
the shadows of what they were; the 
name of Vilain Quatorze seems very 
odd^o a stranger, when written (as it 
usually is) Vilain XIV. The family 
is very proud of if, and it relates to 
celebrated actions and possessions of 
the number which follows the name; 
there vvere Princes of Gand of the 
same name (Vilain) doubtless related 
to the family in question. Brussels is 
a great contrast in itself, in the high 


quarter of the town, and the lower 
part; the former is salubrious, the 
latter unhealthy; in the one scarcely 
any thing is spoken but French, and 
Flemish is little known : in the other 
the very reverse is the case. The 
walk in the park supplies air and 
exoicise; the much boasted atlc^ 
verte, or green alley, on the outside 
of the lower town, is abominable from 
being Iwrdered by stagnant water, 
and is constantly damp from tlie 
over*«hailijwing of the trees which 
meet across the road; this is, Iwwevcr, 
the favorite drive of the royal family 
and of all fashionables. The English 
are, at Brussels, as elsewhere, grtga- 
rions, fljey herd together, game, and 
give dinners, and backbite each other 
in the way of scandal and gossiping. 
This town is like a village, every one 
is known, yet adventuicrs arc very 
many, and if they will gamble and 
keep a good tabic, they may be sure 
of success. A certain cx-officer of the 
Blues, formerly resident here, can 
attest the truth of this. Upon the whole 
this proud mistress of the Netherlands, 
this town of former renown, and of 
present interest, merits the traveller’s 
notice, but is not without danger to 
the simple stranger; one month’s 
sejour is quite enough: I have visited 
it verv often, which confirms me in 
what { state. 


TO W. 

Eight years have passed since thon wert seen. 
In ardent youth’s advancing prime. 

Upon that distant village green; 

Where, hand in hand with time. 

Pleasure and love confederate flew, 

And all was bright, and much was true. 

I too, though o’er my head had roll’d 
More summer suns than thine had known, 
Had felt not age’s finger cold. 

Nor heav’d a sick-bed groan; 

But stranger then to grief and pain, 

I might be lov’d and love again. 

Ah! fatal power of passing years. 

Link’d with a foe more ruthless still,— 
Disease, who oft her hand uprears. 

Wounds, but forbears to'Kill• 

Oh! thou might bend a lengthen’d gaze. 

Nor know thy friend of other days. 

And tell me, thou, if time has given 
Thy auburn locks a deeper hue; 
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Or calm'd the light that flash'd to heaven 
From forth thine eye of blue? 

Still glow the roses on thy cheek. 

Still thy fair brow do briglit veins streak ? 

And wherefore not ? Thou still art young. 
Thy sun careers at highest noon j 
And health and hope have round thee flung 
A charm that fades not soon:— 

My race is almost clos'd, but thine 
Holds in midway its brilliant line. 

Yet not in vain those years have flown. 

Thou too hast felt their mournful power; 
And much of change thine heart has known. 
Since that enamoured hour. 

When through T-^’s vales we wander’d far, 

Eiich unto each a guiding star. 

They were not beautiful, those vales. 

That catch th’ ungenial eastern air ; 

But we, while breathing our love talcs. 
Thought them divinely fair:— 

And fancy’s brightest radiance play’d 
On field, and brook, and “ cowslip-glade." 

And long in memory’s deepest cell. 

And long within the bosom’s core. 

Shall live the scenes we lov’d so well. 

But now may love no more:— 

Oh! never but with life’s decay 
Can fade those images away. 

But now on fate’s divergent line. 

By other impulses we move; 

And calmly hang on friendship’s slirine. 

The spoils of vanish’d love 
Friendship—most faitliful often k nowit 
Where love had fix’d his earlier throne. 

If yet my life, which trembling hangs 
Upon a feebly woven line. 

Should brave reiterated pangs. 

And into age decline; 

When, hush’d in soft and deep rep{>sc. 

No feeling wakes, no passion glows;— 

Shall we not, friend beloved, once more 
In the soul’s truest union meet; 

To snatch from memory’s fading store 
The dreams to youth so sweet; 

And deck with flowers of earlie'ii bloom. 
The opening precincts of the tomb. 

Till then, (if then should come) adieu! 

May life’s best happiness be thine, 

.Shared by a friend with heart as true 
And fond as once was mine;— 

Ah ! not without a saddening swell 
That heart now breathes its lung farewell' 
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- A CEr.rimATED French author 
justly observes that no man is ridicu¬ 
lous for being what ho is, but simply 
for aifeeiing to be what he is not. It 
is to be wished that liis English rea¬ 
ders could fully enter into the truth 
of his assertion, many would then 
escape the derision and contempt of 
the world, who now invite those feel¬ 
ings by tiieir arrogant assumption of 
tastes and habits, which they imagine 
fa.shion or refinement renders it neces¬ 
sary to possess, but of which nature 
has denied them the slightest seusa- 
tion. As a proof among many others 
of the truth of my observation, I 
may instance a professed votary of 
literature of my acquaintance, whose 
life is a continual struggle between 
his assumed and real incliiiations j 
the former oblige him to jjcruse with 
eagerness every new work that appears, 
the latter permit him to enjoy no 
species of reading beyond the Morn¬ 
ing Post, and even this “folio of 
four pages " carries with it a powerful 
alloy when he turns to the tremen¬ 
dous annunciations—“ In the press, 
and speedily >vill be published,” 
'which remind him of the lahour, 
drudgery, and exertion in store for 
him. How frequently to me, who 
am his chosen friend, does he lament 
the cacoethfs scribendi of this unfor¬ 
tunate ago 5 with what wisdom docs 
he censure the prodigality of those 
publishers who bribe authors to out- 
write themselves by the dazzling lure 
of three thousand guineas for a copy¬ 
right; writers are advised by the 
critics to keep their effusions nine 
years, but he would at least treble the 
time of probation; an additional lax 
on pen, ink, and paper, would meet 
with his most cordial support; and 
the sight of an author in nis carriage 
or attended by his livery servant 
never fails to fill him with apprehen¬ 
sion of* the numerous host of versi¬ 
fiers whom such an example will sti¬ 
mulate to appear on the highway of 
letters, and commit similar deprma- 
tions on the time and money of his 
Majesty’s subjects, Southey, Words¬ 
worth, and Coleridge, greatly annoy 
him by the frequency of their poetical 
effusions, but the principal enemy of 
hisjepose is that unwearied and mys¬ 
terious personage, whom fashion has 


designated by the title of the “ Great 
Unknownthis invisible tormentor 
allows him no rest; scarcely has he 
toiled through one of his multifarious 
productions before another issues 
from his literary steam-engine. In¬ 
deed, to say the truth, my friend has 
confessed to me in confidenre, that 
being unfortimately :i very slow rea¬ 
der, he had only just aeeomj’anicd 
Jeauio Dems to the feet of Queen 
Caroline, when lie was summoned to 
attend the tragical nujitials of the 
Bride of Ijimnioiniuir, and that he 
was actually roaming over wood and 
dell with the White Spirit of the 
Monastery, when co.'.deuincd to se¬ 
quester himself in “ durance vile" 
with the aflhoted Queen of Se,ots in 
the Abbott, lie has lately, however, 
inipTuvcd in disjialcli, and has so 
a-ssidiiotisly put his shoulder to the 
wlieel, that he has actually surmounted 
the last of his enemy’s productions, 
and has not yet shuddered over the 
publlention of a third ;—^but human 
tninquillity is never permanent, and 
the certainty that sucli an advertise¬ 
ment cannot be long delayed hangs 
over him, like the sword point sus- 
pe!i('i;d by a single horse hair over 
the hniquel of Damocles. However, 
he snii'es with unvanquished heroism 
in the midst of torture, and flatters 
himself that he enjoys an unsuspected 
reputation of the love of literature, 
while in reality his slender artifices 
are universally penetrated; every one 
is eager to recommend a new work 
to bis notice, and to laugh at him the 
next moment for his folly in punishing 
himself by taking their recommenda¬ 
tion, and he is the derision of his 
companions for affecting the charac¬ 
ter of a man of taste, when he might 
command their respect and esteem as 
a man of worth. I am acquainted 
with another person, who, without 
voice, ear, or science, is an enthusias¬ 
tic amateur of music; he may be 
seen constantly entering the Pit at 
the Opera House—with a step and 
countenance forcibly reminding the 
beholder of Shakspeare’s description 
of the urchin 

** Creeping like snail unwillingly to 

school.’' 

He always takes tickets for Anibro- 
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getti's benefit, has a full length por¬ 
trait of Catalan! in his drawing room, 
and the whole of Mozart’s operas, 
elegantly bound, lying on a grand 
piano forte, which ho never opens, in 
company with a splendid flute which 
he never touches; he looks down 
with contempt on the generality of 
English singers, and never mentions 
flraham or Sinclair without observing 
how greatly they were improved by 
a residence in Italy. He seldom 
oominits himself by giving a decided 
opinion of private performers, but 
distributes his smiles, shrugs, bravos, 
and shakes of tlie head, with an air 
of such mysterious importance that 
he is thought to understand the sub¬ 
ject very deeply by those who have 
not suflicient knowledge themselves 
to observe that his marks of approba¬ 
tion and disa()probation invariably 
occur in the wrong place. 

In reality he is not only indifl'ereit 
to music, but has an absolute dislike 
to it, and to that of the Italian school 
in particular—the airs that he actually 
jjrefers, arc Black Eyed Susan, The 
Greenwich Pensioner, and God save 
the King, (the latter not with Beetho-' 
ven’s variations,) and the only occa¬ 
sion on wiiich I over beheld him dis¬ 
play genuine musical pleasure, was 
one day when an Irish ballad singer, 
under his window, carolled forth in 
a voice more remarkable for strength 
than melody, “The Adventures and 
Promotion of Paddy Carey!” 1 might 
betray the secrets of a dozen more of 
my confidential friends, who each 
expose themselves by riding some 
particular hobby, whose paces they 
cannot understand, and whose reins 
they are unable to guide, but my pre¬ 
sent object is to take notice of an' 
affectation pervading at least half 
my acquaintance, and peculiarly pre¬ 
valent about the spring season of tire 
year. I mean that ardent longing 
for the country, that wish for a life of 
retirement, and that exquisite sensi¬ 
bility to rural pleasures, which I know 
nineteen out of twenty who profess, 
and one perhaps out of an hundred 
who really possesses. The fashion¬ 
able world, to do them justice, are 
more candid in this particular, they 
do not hesitate to declare that 

“Green fields, ami purliiig springs, 

Aud larks and uightiugalcs, arc odious 
' iliiags.” 


To lament the early close of a winter 
season ending in August, and when 
condemned to a short banishment at 
their country seats, (hey eagerly pro¬ 
vide a little band of kind friends who 
can assist them to conquer dullness 
by billiards in the morning, and balls 
at night, and through whose aid they 
can “trans|)hnt into their own fair 
garden" every exotic of London folly, 
vanity, and dissipation. 

It is the middle class of Londoners, 
who have never attained the felicity 
of a country seat, which might dispel 
their ideal visions, by its “ sober cer¬ 
tainty,” who annoy me inconceivably 
by their mechanical aspirations after 
scenes and pursuits, which I know 
they have neither taste to appreciate, 
nor feelings to enjoy. It is unfortu¬ 
nately a general observation, that men¬ 
tal resources arid attainments can 
alone impart a charm to a life of re¬ 
tirement ; the professed admirers of it 
have therefore an opportunity of pay¬ 
ing ah oblique and implied compli¬ 
ment to their own powers and talents, 
which cannot fail to be highly grati¬ 
fying to llieir amour propre, hut in 
candour I must own that I believe 
many of them are self-deceived in a 
greater degree than they deceive 
others; they connect certain ideas, 
and associations with rural scenes, 
and pertinaciously cling to the idol of 
their own fancy, without considering 
that on a nearer .acquaintance it will 
be apt to throw aside its holiday dress 
and appear in its every-day attire. 
Some fair enthusiasts read the poems 
of Bums, Bloomfield, and Clare, till 
their minds become a chaos of half 
Engli^, half Scotch ideas of glens, 
coppices; dingles, braes, and heather. 
An inferior class of literati have trod 
the soft labyrinth of romance,till they 
imagine an interesting shepherd in 
every field, an elegant recluse in every 
cottage, and a sentimental adventure 
in every grove. A few of less refined' 
ideas fwm their opinion of a country 
life from a yearly jaunt to Richmond, 

. and always think of it in connection 
with a long summer day, a circle of 
cheerful company, a dinner at the 
Star and Gaiter, moonlight on the 
water in returning, and French horns 
and glee singing keeping time with 
tlie measured strokes of the oju. 
Among the opposite sex, tlie student 
rqjaids a country retreat as the safe 
sanctuary where he niay enthrone 
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himself in the confusion of books and 
papers without fear of ofHcious raorn> 
ing visitors, and where under the fos¬ 
tering privacy of woodbines and jes¬ 
samines outside his habitation, and 
folios and duodecimos within, he may 
“break his fastwitli Aristotle, dine 
with Tally, and sup with Seneca,” 
without being recalled to the affairs 
of common life, by impertinent cards • 
of invitation to grosser and less refined 
repasts. The epicure on the contrary 
seeks the country full of vivid antici¬ 
pations of early peas, young aspara¬ 
gus, and strawberries and cream, pre¬ 
fers the sight of a kitchen garden to 
that of a bower of roses, and turns 
with disdain from the bloom and 
fragrance of a green house, to refresh 
his eyes with the more pleasing con¬ 
templation of a cucumber frame. 
The man of commerce early accus¬ 
tomed to talk of, a rural retreat as the 
“Mansion of Peace,” to which all 
his daily exertions tend, clings fondly 
to the idea at all times, but particu¬ 
larly when exposed in the words of 
the poet, to 

“ The losses, the crassas, that active man 

engage." 

When summoned to prove a bad 
debt at Guildhall, his admiration of 
green fields rises in proportion; when 
reading the list of bankrupts, he pines 
for freedom and fresh air; and although 
when funds rise and business pros¬ 
pers, the organ of rural enjoyment, 
(as Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim would 
denominate it) is suffered to “ lie 
dormant,” the slightest disappoint¬ 
ment in his views never fails to restore 
it to its original ascendancy, and he 
languishes for those country'delights 
which he is always accustomed to 
think of in opposition to London 
troubles. Should be happen in such 
a frame of mind to stroll into the 
Auction Mart, when some of the nu- 
merous Rosedale Villas, Hawthorn 
Cottages, and Woodbine Lodges, ricli 
in all the advantages of spacious 
pleasure grounds, beautiful scenery, . 
and populous neighbourhoods, are 
invitingly held up to sale, the proba¬ 
bility is that he makes a purchase in 
haste, which he repents all his life at 
leisure, and that thrown among scenes 
at variance with all his former habits, 
and overburdened with time which 
he has not resources to employ, he 
finds too late, that pleasure does not, 


as an ancient philosopher aihrnied,. 
consist merely in the absence of pain, 
but that active occupation, stimulus, 
and exertion, allhouglt formerly con¬ 
sidered by him as the cnomics of his 
repose, arc in reality benignant 
powers, which furnish an enchanted 
sword, capable even in the hands of 
a person of humble talents and re¬ 
sources of giving a death blow to the 
terrific phantom ennui. Unable at 
an advanced period of life to direct 
his energy to new sources of employ¬ 
ment, and restrained by shame from 
rctiurning to his old ones, he gene¬ 
rally leads an idle and dissatisfied life, 
sighs for Ludgate Hill while ascending 
a flower clad eminence, thiuks with 
Dr. Johnson while gazing on a fine 
prospect, that Fleet Street is a finer, 
and turns disgusted from his hot¬ 
house, green-house and summer-house, 
to dwdl with fond complacency on 
his counting house, indifferent to all 
the beauties of nature and art around 
him, and in the midst of his groves, 
shnibberies, and lawns, finding con¬ 
solation in nothing but his old port, 
and his afternoon’s nap. It would be 
expedient if persons of such a turn 
of mind, could perform a short novi¬ 
ciate in seclusion, before they bind 
themselves to embrace it for life: i 
remember receiving much entertain¬ 
ment in watching the rapid abatement 
of enthusiasm in a gentleman of this 
description, who left the busiest part 
of the busy metropolis, (he was a 
member of the Stock Exchange,) to 
pass a fortnight of rapture and retire¬ 
ment at the distance of an hundred 
miles from it. For the first day after 
his arrival, his ecstacy at beholding 
cattle without drovers, flowers grow¬ 
ing wild in the hedges, and trees the 
native green of which was unsoiled 
by dust or smoke, was so tumultuous 
as to call to mind the lines— 

“ ’I'is bliss but to .*i certain bound, 

Beyond is agony." 

The next day his feelings were 
rather more sobered, but still in a 
state of sufficient effervescence to 
discover attraction in every pool of 
water, and beauty in every stump of 
a tree; the tliird morning had nearly 
exhausted his admiration of surround¬ 
ing object, M'hen fortunately the 
brilliant succession of the rapidly 
floating clouds above his head attracted 
his attention, and (perhaps from an. 
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cdd habit of builrlinp' castlL's in the 
air,) lie was de]ii:;lL(fiiUy cngagPil du¬ 
ring the whole of that day in watch¬ 
ing tlie aspect of the horizon, seeing 
the sun set, and the stars rise. The 
fourth day he observed that the situa¬ 
tion must be very damp in winter, 
enquired whut time the post came in, 
and wondt’ied if the roads were pass¬ 
able on horseback, and if the neigh¬ 
bourhood was social. The filth day 
proving rainy, he soi^ht amusement 
in the little hbiary of the place, and 
eagerly turning to the price of stocks 
in a London newspaper, he found, 
or fancied he found that they required 
his immediate presence in the metro¬ 
polis j accordingly he took an hasty 
leave of his friends, regretted the 
painful necessity of tearing himself 
fl'om the enchanting scenes lie was 
enjoying, and with feigned sorrow 
and real pleasure, exchanged the sight 
of sheep and lambs for that of bulls 
and bears, and the songs of laiks and 
nightingales for the more congenial 
murmurs ef the price of New 
Fours,” “LongAnnuities,”and “Con¬ 
sols for Account." lie now speaks 
with unabated enthusiasm of country 
retirement, but is observed to confine 
his summer rambles solely to Brighton, 
Hastings, and Margate. Indeed could 
Londoners only know themselves, (a 
qualification by the bye very difficult 
of attainment, either for the inhabi¬ 
tants of London or the country,) I 
am persuaded that they would, like 
my worthy friend above-mentioned, 
seek alone for rural felicity in those 
little gems of the ocean, vulgarly 
called watering places, which so ad¬ 
mirably assimilate both with their 
real and professed tastes. It is grati¬ 
fying to a blooming belle, to persuade 
herself and her friends that she fre¬ 
quents the Well Walk at Cheltenham, 
only on account of the trees, and 
promenades; the Marine Parade at 
Brighton, merely for the sight of the 
sea; it is pleasing to ramble through 
three fields, and climb a couple of 
stiles, and then return and change her 
walking shoes for delicate kid slip¬ 
pers, pass the remainder of the day 
in the Auction Room, and the evening 
at the Libraries, and retire to rest fully 
satisfied that she lias been enjoying 
the pleasures of the country. It is 
delightful to make excursions to some 
of the rural spots in the vicinity, and 
explore a few of their intricacies, sur¬ 


rounded by attentive beaux, who vie 
with each other in gathering wild 
flowers for her, carrying her white 
silk parasol, and breaking away the 
brambles that tlireaten destruction to 
her worked Moravian robej then to 
call in her way home at the Library 
to enquire the fate of her raffle, and 
to conclude the day in the assembly 
or concert room, where, perhaps, by 
great good fortune she obtains an in- 
troduf'tiori to some woman of quality, 
whose nanae might never have reachcxl 
her in London. Alter a month or six 
weeks of these enjoyments, she re¬ 
turns to the metropolis, fully con¬ 
firmed in her love for the country, 
with a few shells and pebbles in her 
reticule to enrich her cabinet of Cu¬ 
riosities, and a great many cards of 
new acquaintances fo add to her visit¬ 
ing list; talks a vast deal of the lam- 
bles she has taken, and. a little of the 
conquests she has made—finds the 
air of liome very oppressive, the gar¬ 
den of the square intolerably con¬ 
fined, laments the hard destiny that 
compels her to sacrifice her hecJtb and 
spirits in London, and if tolerably 
ingenious and fertile in contrivance, 
very likely persuades some kind phy¬ 
sician to prescribe change of air for 
her nervous maladies, and benevolently 
restores her to the delight of green 
fields and public walks, sea breezed and 
military bands. Before I conclude, 
let me most respectfully apologize to 
the worthy inhabitants of this spacious 
metropolis, for the whole of whom I 
entertain the most profound venera¬ 
tion, if I have said any thing to 
wound their delicate and refined sen¬ 
timents. So far indeed from meaning 
any reflection on them, by saying 
they are deficient in taste for the 
country, I should deem every law of 
nature and probability violated were 
the contrary to be the case. 

All productions partake partly of 
the soil which gives them birth, and 
partly of tlie culture bestowed on them 
by ait, and both these circumstances 
strongly militate against such an in¬ 
clination of the mind. The genuine 
Londoner, born in smoke and noise, 
lulled to sleep by the sound of carls 
and drays, and awakened in the morn¬ 
ing by the cries of chimney-sweepei.'^ 
and dustmen j frequently educated in 
youth according to the ceUbrated 
piece of advice, “ My son, get money, 
honestly if you can, but, at all events, 
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get money,” and absorbed at maturity 
in spccuiations, profits and losses, is 
the being, of all others, least fitted for 
rural life. He appears only to breathe 
m an atmosphere of calculation and 
commerce, he speaks a language of 
Ids own, of debts taxes, loans, and 
ili vidends; he seems Iwrn for a money- 
getting, bustling, mercenary world, 
and he would Ix; out of his sphere in a 
world of smisliine, greenness, and tran¬ 
quillity. If he requires relaxation, let 
him seek it in his own orbit, and near 
liis own home; I,oadon aliounds in 
exhibitions of pictures, wax-work, and 
wild beasts, in Chinese jugglers, Indian 
chiefs, and native Laplaudeis; if he 
cannot be content without country air, 
let him luxuriate during the hay¬ 
making season in an evening walk 
in the fields round Copenhagen House, 
or gratify a still more cxalt^ tasle by 
climblmg to the summit of Primrose- 
hill, but let him not flatter himself 
that he possesses that real rural enthu¬ 
siasm which would lead him to And 
enjoyment in wandering through 


groves of sycamore, sitting und(‘i tb * 
shade of lime frees, or reclining by ih" 
side of a silvery stream, and dipping 
garlands of wild flowers into ibo rip> 
pling waters; weariness, languor, and 
discontent, would be the infallible con¬ 
sequences of the indulgence of such 
a scheme. In the meantime, let him. 
console himself by reflcclingthat refine¬ 
ment of taste, although certainly an 
ornamental quality of the mind, is by 
no means a necessary, and very seldom 
an useful one; that the habits imd pre¬ 
dilections which conduce to every-day 
comforts may be aerjuired without dil- 
ficulty by one who has never been 
beyond the sound of Bow-bells; and 
that honesty, probity, and re-sjiecta- 
bility, may, if pi<)[)erly cultivated, 
flourish as eireclually in the atmo¬ 
sphere of Cheapside, or Si, raul’s 
Clmrch-yard, as in I he most romantic 
scenes of rural seclusion ever described 
by the jien of a Burns, or pourtrayinl 
by the pencil of a Westall. 

M. A. 


AN ACCEPTATION FROM ELIZA TO b\ W, 

’Tis his voice that I hear! ’Iis the voice that t lovr, 
lls silvery sweetness the '■pcakor doth piove: 

He invites me to meet him adowii in the grove. 

At tlie close of the eve. 

I’ll come lo tliee, love, in the stillness of night, 

When thostars in pure mther are glilttring hrighl. 

And tire moon sheds her pale and uiidaziding light 
O'er the scene tf our bliss. 

On, on, heavy hours. I grow tir’d of the day, 

There’s no charm to be found in the sun’s garisli ra t, 
Come quickly, dear night, in thy cloak I’ll away, 

To the arms of iny love. 

When the turtle hath ceas’d her k st mate to bewail. 

And the trees wave no more tlieir greea boughs in the vu) 
Wl^en the leaves cease to rustle unstirr’d by the gale, 

Then I’ll fly to my love. 

On, on, thou dull day! hide thy face i’ the west. 

Come, night, soothing mistress, charm nature lo rest, 

O, then I’ll away to repose on llu;.breast 
Of the voutU tlia! I love. 


ELIZA. 



ON THE EXERTION OF FEMALE TALENT. 


It is fivident, from the many in¬ 
stances that have presented themselves 
to the world of feminine excellence, 
that the female mind is capable of pro¬ 
fiting as much by cidlivation and 
study as that of the other sex. We 
have had poetesses, philosophers, scho¬ 
lars, politicians, and moral writers, 
whose name j will be handed down to 
future generations, who will rcjoice 
m the truths diflPnscd by their pens. 

From the mixed society that a young 
man is thrown into at iiis entrance into 
life, it is probable by the time he com¬ 
mences author hemay not bo fully con¬ 
vinced that something more is expect¬ 
ed of those who can produce any tiling 
worth the peiusal, than that they 
should merely amuse. It is directly 
the reverse with the female; they arc 
early taught, that to be I'stceined they 
must be useful, and the same argu¬ 
ment each wisely applies to her own 
heait. While the man is delighting tn 
those displays which should have been 
the objects of regular cultivation, the 
female is wisely laying up those stoves 
of knowledge which is tp make her 
useful “ in her day ^d generation.” 
Wo think no one will deem this chi¬ 
merical. Who can take up any of 
Miss Hamilton's works, and say they 
are not the result of great study ? or 
who can peruse the varied clTu-sions of 
Miss More, and not perceive, jn every 
line, the manifestations of a persevering 
intellect. 

There have been several instances 
on record of females who have arrived 
at great proficiency in the dead lan¬ 
guages, of which Mrs. Carter, Mrs. 
FMza Smith, and the celebrated 
French critic Madame Darier, are 
extraordinary examples; and now and 
then that sportive goddess. Nature, by 
way of shewing the “ lords of the 
creation” what she could do, has 
created one or two spirits somewhat 
amazonian. Of this small and select 
class was a lady of the name of 
Juliana Barnes, who flourished 
several hundred years ago, and who 
wrote an elaborate treatise on hunt¬ 
ing, hawking, and fishing, which may 
be found in the libraries of biblioma¬ 
niacs. Also Letf/ce Digiy^ Baroness 
Ofaleif, who, during the tumults in 
Ireland in most valiantly de- 

E. M. Deeem/ier, 1824. 


fbnded her castle at Getlshill against 
all assailants. 

It would be difficult to mention the 
sphere of life where female-s have not 
determined to be celebrated: that they 
have been so the varial works of 
Mddnme de S/nef, and the cpjstles of 
Madame de Sevigne, may be cited a.s 
instances almo.st worthy of being 
termed wonderful of female talent. The 
great powers of reasoning of the for¬ 
mer, and the wit and discernment of 
every intrigue that was carrying on in 
the magnificent but dissolute court of 
Louis XIV., which is displayed in the 
letters of the latter, may be cited as 
illustrative of this remark. That they 
should excel as poetesses and novelists 
is not very wonderfiil; there is art 
imaginativeness and innate delicacy ifi 
the female mind admirably ad^ted to 
the composition of works of fiction ; 
yet to what noble purpo-ses have not 
some of this hitherto despised class of 
litcratuit: been rendered subservient to 
women. The works of that grcsil 
moralist Edgeworth, and the beaut 
ful and religious novels of the hto 
Mrs. Bnintnn, ate eminent examples 
of the justice of this conclusion'.v It is 
not irrelevant here to state; thaif 'wc 
do not conceive it difficult to asSigtt 
satisfying reasons for the contempt so 
lavishly bfitowed on this genius of 
composition. Formerly every misera¬ 
ble wight, who could string a few sen¬ 
tences togetlier, wroli- novels, and 
we had productions in comparison 
with which the “ renowned History,of 
Daddy Two Shoos, on Three L^s,**' 
might fairly be termed sublime and' 
beautiful; but this day has ffed for 
ever, and amiable suicides, and love¬ 
sick robbers can delight no more. If 
novels aro purchased or read they 
must combine historic ancciifctc, or 
must refei- to some of our best interests. 
The genius of romance appears to 
have died long since, and the incon¬ 
gruous ravings of STaturin will never 
wake her fiom her slumbers, or retard 
his name one instant from the oblivion 
to which it is so rapidly hastening. Of 
late vents female ability in literature 
has been most conspicuous, and in 
favor of morals, virtue, and religion, it 
has been actively and indcfatigably ex¬ 
erted, and the reward that the authors 
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may boast (besides the fame and pro¬ 
fit) is the consciousness of having 
been gifted with no talent which tliey 
have misapplied, and of possessing, 
in its fullest extent, the sunshine of 
the breast." 

While females are confessedly ^pos¬ 
sessed of such vast means for doing 
good, and so undeviatinga disposition 
to subdue evil, it behoves us to think 
on the importance females of talent, 
and how their minds may be well 
regulated in infant states. Their 
almost boundless influence in society 
has been sufficiently acknowledged 
in all ages and nera not be dwelt 
upon here: how doubly important 
therefore, must their influence be in a 
colony, whose character for morality, 
temperance, and industry, remain to 
be formed, and who must, according 
to the natural and irresistible course of 
events, be moulded after the fashion 
of the few master-spirits who are resi¬ 
dents among them, and of whose qua¬ 
lities, whether good or bad, the mass 
must in some degree partake, as the 
stream reflects the brightness or 
opaqueness of the clouds that roll 
above it. A man may possess expan¬ 
sion of intellect, perseverance, and de¬ 


cision of character, sufficient for a 
** director general” in a sphere like 
this, but he will be a i-are personage if 
he unites with all this, example as well 
as precept; if he has no vice to fling 
into the scale, no stateliness thatfieeaes 
all approach to him, and no indivi¬ 
dual interests, or pkty spleens, to 
gratify. All this may take place, 
nay, will take place, while society 
is constituted as it is, but we are 
bold enough to argue, that this alloy, 
so commingled with oie, could not 
be presented to the view if a female, 
gifted as we have mentioned, were 
placed in the same sphere of at:tion. 
The exertions of her pen, aided by 
the effects naturally jiroduccd by ex¬ 
ample, the union of all that was usciul 
in life, with so much tliat could em¬ 
bellish it, and, above all, the palpable 
liappiness, both here and hereafter, that 
must result from pursuing the same 
path she has trod, would gradually un¬ 
fold itself to the understanding of each 
being; common sense could not slum¬ 
ber, or, if she did, it would be but to 
arise with increased resolutions to gam 
one more progressive step in the scale 
of humanitj'. 


CHORUS OF FAIRIES. 

See the moon! 

See the moon peereth forth out of the sky. 

And the murky shades from her face all fly; 

Her course for this night is clear: 

There’s no heavy cloud to cross over her track. 

The light of her glory in darkness to black; 

But the heavens all brightsome appear. 

See the stars! 

See the stars too begin now to spark. 

From their spheres they have loosen’d the light; 
And tlieir rays come darting on, o'er the void dark, 
'Twixt this orb and their circles bright. 

Up the air then tantivy! and fly! 

Like meteors soar in the sky, 

And bound over chaos afar: 

Gome let’s plume, let’s plume our wings, 
And visit the silver springs, 

Of light in each burning star. 



THE FETE DE ST. CLOUD. 


With all the joyous anticipations 
of youthful fancy did a small coterie, 
which I had the advantage to join 
during a hurried visit to the French 
capital, receive the intelligence, con« 
veyed to them on a brilliant Septcm* 
her morning, that it was the last day 
of the Fife de St. Claud* and that 
it would amount to an absolute mis¬ 
demeanor, to quit Paris without wit¬ 
nessing the gaieties and the agremens 
of this enlivening festival. 

It was Sunday morning, and some 
few qualms of conscience obtruded 
themselves on our English ideas, as to 
the propriety of the proposed mode of 
pas.sing the day; but our sight-seeing 
propensities soon got the better of our 
more orthodox notions, and the car¬ 
riage was ordered to the door. The 
weather was most inviting, and there 
was an elasticity in tlie air wliich was 
calculated to infuse into even an 
Englishman, that buoyancy of spirit 
on which our Gallic neighbours justly 

E themselves : such sensations 
quite at variance with the con¬ 
densing effects of a London atmo¬ 
sphere. All Paris apiieared in motion, 
and the scene on the road through the 
Bois de Boulogne presented au humble 
imitation, with respect to bustle and 
dust, of the Epsom road during the 
races. 

The distance, however, from the 
city not being great, the pedestrians 
were numerous, and before quitting 
the banks of the Seine, we observed 
several large sized barges, each bearing 
a ponderous freight of well stowed 
passengers, and Boating lazily witli 
the stream towards the grand point 
of attraction. 

After passing through the Champs 
Elysees and the Barriere de Ntiiiilly, 
the road presents few objects of in¬ 
terest, excepting a spot m nearly the 
centre of the wood, where all the 
growtli has been levelled with the 
earth, and where, if report says truth, 
the British troops bivouacked previous 
to their entry into the capital. 

A short drive brought us to the 


extremity of the villa^ where gen- 
d'armerie were stationed to prevent the 
nearer approach of carriages. Imme¬ 
diately on alighting several self-ap¬ 
pointed valets volunteered their ser* 
vices to brush the dust from our coats 
and hats, and however we might have 
been disposed to repel their advances, 
they were accompanied with such an 
air of politesse, and with such a sem¬ 
blance of disinterested auxietr to 
please, that it became impossible to 
receive tliem otherwise than gra¬ 
ciously. We proceeded throu^ a 
line of inferior Ixioths, to the gates of 
the gardens or park, where we soon 
found ourselves in the midst of the 
din and revelry of a country fair with 
all its noisy accompaniments, but the 
most indifferent observer could not 
fail to be struck with the novelty of 
the scene and the picturesque group¬ 
ings it afforded. The luxuriance of 
the woods (as is not very usual in 
France,) here forming a prominent 
feature, the air of antiquated grandeur 
about the palace rising on an emi¬ 
nence above the foliage, the long 
avenue and vistas with their inter¬ 
mediate walks filled with the vari^ted 
costume of countless multitudes, from 
the martial uniform of the royal guard 
to the simply tasteful gaib of the hum¬ 
ble Bourgeoise, all uoiitributed an 
abundant share of gratification to the 
eye; while the air of present eiijoy- 
meut, which beamed in every counte¬ 
nance, and the universal spirit of vivp 
la bagatelle which seemed to set all 
the cares of this world at defiance, 
afforded ample field for the contem¬ 
plation of the mind. 

Raree shows, from which promises 
of unbounded amusement were held 
out to the lovers of conjuring, rope¬ 
dancing, horsemanship, to., lined the 
main walk on each side, and did not 
differ much in general appearance 
from similar establishments at our 
suburban fans, but there was nothing 
which, in external pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, could presume to vie with 
the gorgeous display made on the like 


* This feta occurs annually during three .successive Suniioys, in or about 
tlie month of September. 
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occasion by Messrs. Richardwn, Gyu- 
gell and their fraternity. There was 
many an ’expression truly French in 
the various gestures and orations of 
the charlatans and mountebanks who 
severally endeavoured to lure the s>ir- 
rounding crowd within thoir precincts; 
and there was a characteristic luer- 
curialism in the very tap of their 
drums as unlike as possible to the dull 
monotonous beat of our itinerant mu- 
eicians, w'hich,by the bye, is rather too 
closely imitated in our military 
bands.* 

Detached ballad>siugers here and 
tliere collected groups of listeners 
around them, but there were no pic-r 
tensions either in their style or 
music to excite attention. Their me. 
lodies would have been stale to the 
ears of a Londoner. 

Roundabouts and swings in all their 
varieties were established in every 
diiection, and, mounted on wooden 
steeds, young aspirants to military 
honors displayed thejr skill in carry* 
ing off a ring on the point of a sword, 
and other feats of dexterity. It was 
uinnsing to lemark tlie ingenuity and 
minuteness of imitation so essentially 
Fiench, manifested in the erection of 
some of these vehicles. They were 
surmounted at the points by models of 
ships completely rigged, each capable 
of carrying several passengers, to 
which the throe-fold movoraent was 
given of a vessel undulating through 
the waves; so that as close a resem¬ 
blance to sea sickness as could be 
procured on terra Jirma might be 
purcliased at the expense of a few 
sous. 

Numerous specimens of that 
thoughtless levity (which John Bull 
is apt rather too generally to attach 
to the Ficnch character) were ob¬ 
servable among this assemblage, and 
in no instance was it moro apparent 
tlian in the surprising facility with 
which all ages seem.ed to derive satb. 
faction from the most jmerile pur¬ 


suits. Vast numbers of men of a 
mature age were diverting themselves 
with infantine toys and musical in¬ 
struments ; one especially, formed ou 
the principle of the comb covered 
with paper, applied by a child to the 
mouth, and producing a similar dis- 
cordant sound, appeared to furnish a 
source of inexhaustible gratification. 
Numberless parties of old and young 
were to be seen sporting most joyously, 
and performirig various gambols and 
evolutions on the grec'u-.snard, apart 
from the main throng. 

This exhilaiating scene presented so 
many attractions to a stiauger, that 
great part ol the day liad elapsed bt. 
fore we were tempted to direct our 
cuiiosity to the palace itself, tow'ards 
and from which a stream of visitors ol 
every class had been in perpetual 
motion throughotit the morning. 
cending the rising ground towards 
the ])rincipal entrance, the prospect 
of the surrounding increases 

in interest, and the calm repose of 
the rich and extensive landscape inter¬ 
sected here and there by the placid 
incanderings of tlie Seine, was well 
contrasted on this occasion Avith the 
glimpses of active bustle and merri- 
inent caught between tlw foliage im¬ 
mediately beneath us. Some gens, 
d’armes were stationed at the lodge to 
receive the deposits of sticks and 
parapluks, and having passed through 
this barrier, wc soon found ourselves 
within tile vestibule. Setting aside lo. 
calities, however, we joined the throng 
which passed on leisurely, and with 
the utmost decorum, through several 
suites of apartments* more remark¬ 
able for the splendour of their deco¬ 
rations than for their grandeur oi 
extent. A valuable collection of 
puintings adorns the walls, and the 
productions which possessed merit, 
did apt fail to attract a full sliaro of 
the Ittention 6f the motley crowd, 
and to call forth many judicious and 
well applied remarks, I could not 


' * A Utile nuire attention lo tliis particular, trifling us it may appear, would 
very much improve the effect of our military music. When the aid of our 
Imst hands was laiuty put ia roiluisitiun at the Opera-house to perform in the 
liallet of Alfred le Gnuid, it was iound that (he .services of the priiicipul druni- 
a'Ur would nut be availabio, us he wa-s totally iguurant of music, itomu iia- 
provements in the mode of in:.trucliun have, I believe, been partially udojited. 

t The suite of room;; thrown open on tlmse oouusionsaro only those of Moiisimir. 
They are much exceeded in splendour by tbe apartments of the King and tbe Pukv 
D'Angoulcme, which can be seen on other days. 
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luHp observing the di^rcnce between 
the deportment of the lower classes in 
France and in our own country. 
It would be difficult to imagine the 
effect of a gratuitous and inuiscriini- 
nate admission of the visitants to a 
fair within five miles of the metropolis 
to the interior of a royal palace, pro- 
iuscly dixjorated and enriched with 
costly furniture, and paintings. 

It is perhaps the immediate pre¬ 
sence of the gen-d’armerie which awes 
the populace into such order and pro¬ 
priety of demeanour; but I doubt 
if the experiment would not prove a 
dangerous one with us, even if Sir 
ilichard Birnie with a host of his 
myrmidons were to give their personal 
attendance. 

In passing through these apartments 
my attention was anested by a short- 
built personage, whose general appear¬ 
ance embodied my notions oi the 
' l*arman petit mditre of the last 
century. He was the more interesting 
as being the only one whom I met 
with who evidently preserved the 
habits and manners of the august race 
in their original purity, and had he 
not been so deficient in stature, 1 
think he would have presented a per¬ 
fect beau ideal of the tribe. To at¬ 
tempt a description of his turn out, 
from the oily polish of his well curled 
lucks, to his richly ornamented cane, 
would evince too great a love of mi¬ 
nuteness, The pains which had been 
employed on the finish of both heads, 
were no doubt equally well bestowed. 
Every thing about him indicated the 
extreme of “ shallow foppery," and 
empty conceit, and he was so totally 
engrossed with his own sweet scented 
person, as to be perfectly unconscious 
of all that was passing around him. 

The race of petit uiMtres, and their 
cotemporaries the macaronis, are 
nmrly extinct; and, unlike the latter, 
they appear to have died without 
issue. Dandyism is certainly not so 
prevalent ip Paris as with us, but 
whether this proceeds from a want of 
the esprit or the means, I shall not 
pretend to determine. Frenchmen 
are decidedly bad dressers, and must 
yield the superiority to Englishmen in 
this particular, as much as I am dis¬ 
posed to cede the like excellence to 
French ladies above my own country¬ 
women. Even a Parisian elefrautc 
dressed correctly and consistently 
fiom head to foot, is a complete *'niger 
cygnus," 


Before leaving the environs of the 
palace, we ascended some terrace 
walks, which are usual accompani¬ 
ments to the ro^l edifices or citateaus 
of any note. They are here elevated 
to a height above the level of the 
building, and from the summit ffie 
eye wanders over a very extensive 
horizon, presenting a fertile and diver¬ 
sified tract of country. Various in¬ 
distinct rumours now reached us that 
les grands eaux uUoient jouer, and 
the multitude bepn to quicken their 
steps towards what appeared to con¬ 
stitute the greatest attraction of the 
day. In a true spirit of John Bullism, 
however, we were not to be divert^ 
from our course, which, 1 blush to 
own, wa.s directed towards the dinner 
table. This was supplied from one 
of thenuinerous restaurateurs establi^- 
ed in the neighbourhood; and con¬ 
sidering the concourse of company 
and the bustle which necessarily pre¬ 
vailed, there was no reason to com¬ 
plain either of indifferent fare or ex¬ 
tortionate charges. 

On sallying forth from the wooden 
building which formed our temporary’ 
dining room, I was attracted by an 
unusual din and Babel-like confusion 
of sounds proceeding from what 
proved to be the kitchen door. 
Prompted by curiosity, I ventured to 
set foot within the threshold, and the 
extraordinary peculiarity of tlie spec¬ 
tacle which presented itself sufficed to 
* reward me for my hardihood. Of ail 
sights in the world for ''confusion 
worse confounded,” commend me to 
a French kitchen in full play. A 
dozen different cooks in full costume 
and on active service, were supplying 
the demands of about as many 
waiters, who were each enforcing atten¬ 
tion to his respective wants, by a 
contest for superiority of lungs; this 
conflict of voices was aided by the 
unceasing jargon of the operative 
artistes, all of whom were talking at 
the same time, all in perpetual mo¬ 
tion, and all engaged in squabbling 
with each other for the different culi¬ 
nary vessels, for of these it seemed 
necessary to apply a portion of tlio 
contents of six or eight to each dtsli 
before it acquired the requisite pU 
yuaney. I had every reason to bo 
tliankful Uiat I had concluded my own 
meal before 1 ventured to pry into 
these mysteries; but there Vas a cha- 
factor about this truly French exlii- 
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bitiOQ, the effect of which waa irre¬ 
sistibly ludicrous. 

We had the mortification to find on 
returning to the gardens, that we had 
missed the display of waterworks. 
There were abundant means, however, 
of consoling ourselves for this disap¬ 
pointment, and we proceeded with a 
confident anticipation of amusement 
to witness tire performances of the 
dancing parties which were dispersed 
throughout the grounds. In our pro¬ 
gress we encountered some female 
members of the royal family in their 
carriages with some military atten¬ 
dants, but their presence ratlier ex¬ 
cited in the crowd a kind of idle won¬ 
der, than any very enthusiastic ebulli¬ 
tions of loyalty. The temporary plat¬ 
forms for dancing, were tastefully 
fitted up in some picturesque spot of 
the garden, under the shelter of the 
loftier trees. To each of them was 
attached a well appointed orchestra, 
filled by excellent bands of music, 
whose correct and tasteful performance 
of the contre danscs, would have 
done honour to Mr. Paine himself. 
The style and deportment of the 
dancers were such as to justify the 
expectations wc are led to form of the 
superiority of la grande nation in 
all matters connectm with the heds. 

There was no laboured attempt at 
display, such as we may observe 
among the lower classes in this coiui- 
iry; but every one executed his part 
pf die quadrille with a grace and taci-, 
lity not unworthy of Almaek’s. There 
was an evident mixture of classy, 
especially among the yenttemcn^ fur 
there joined in the dance many offi¬ 
cers, whose splendid uniforms and 
rich decorations bespoke them of high 
rank, and even in the same quadrille 
officers and privates appeared mingled 
together. The attractions of some of 
the belles were alone sufficiently invi¬ 
ting; but urged by my fair com¬ 
panions, and having hired chairs for 
their accommodation, 1 presently soli¬ 
cited the hand of an interesting girl 
who formed one of a family group 
seated near us. The novelty of an 
Knglish cavalier joining the set 
afibrded no little amusement, and some 
of the lookers on appeared on tlie 
alert to indulge their quizzing propen¬ 
sities. We took our station oppoifite 
iny partner’s sister, who was equally 
welldiessed and possesserl similar per¬ 
sonal attractions to herself, and the 


quadrille being ended, I reconducted 
her to her seat by the side of her 
arents, when I received her thanks 
riefly but elegantly expressed, and 
accompanied with a most graceful 
gesture—I must not omit to mention, 
that the expences incurred on this 
occasion amounted to fifteen sous 
(7|d.) which included the hire of 
three chairs. I have not unfrcquently 
taken a part in similar scenes at our 
English fairs, and I have seen many an 
expression of genuine and innocent 
enjoyment, and much lightness of 
step and heart, this, however, was 
niiugled with so much boisterous 
mirth, perpetual straggling for prece¬ 
dence, and noisy efforts of vulgarity 
as to spoil the harmony and disturb 
the geucial tranquillity. “Wlrat?” 
asks a writer, who has favoured the 
world with some amusing sketches of 
scenes in and about the French capi¬ 
tal, would a Sunday’s hop, be com¬ 
posed of the inhabitants of St. Giles’s 
and Bermondsey, or of Wapping and 
of the Borough?” The majority of this 
assemblage was composed of indivi¬ 
duals of this class, and yet nothing 
escaped them that could either offend 
the eye or ear of the most refined 
visitor. In short, at the shrine of 
gallantry, a Frenchman, whatever may 
be his rank in life, makes, with few 
exceptions, every due sacrifice; he 
forsakes his ribaldry, his oaths, his in¬ 
temperance, and even his vulgarity of 
mien, in the presence of a female. 
There were no boozing or liquor shops 
to be seen, nor did I even observe one 
single instance of indulgence in tlio 
luxury of a pipe or cigar. Give a 
Frenchman his glass of lemonade or 
eau sucri, and his desires with respect 
to refreshing beverage appear satisfied; 
on this occasion the itinerant hmo- 
nadiers mustered numerously, and 
were fully occupied in dealing out 
their meagre potations from the port¬ 
able reservoirs suspended to their 
shoulders. 

Night rapidly drawing its veil over 
this mirthful assemblage, compelled 
us reluctantly to withdraw from its 
fascinations, and enables me now to 
release my reader from a scene, which, 
however inspiring in reality, I fear he 
has long since thought sufficiently 
wearisome upon paper, I shall take 
leave, however, to suggest before part¬ 
ing, that one day employed in exa¬ 
mining the peculiarities and cbarac- 
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teristics which such a festival cannot 
fail to develop, is worth a whole 
month spent in traversing the streets 
of the capital. 

• The contrasts which an unpreju¬ 
diced Englishman is occasionally led 
to draw with his own countrymen, 
arc not always flattering to their 
polish or urbanity. Comparisons are 
at all times odious, but while we are 
careful to shew the follies and vices of 
our light hearted neighbour's, for hea¬ 
ven’s sake let us not be slow to appre¬ 
ciate as well as imitate their excel¬ 
lences. 

Reprove me not for my want of 
national pride, my honest friend Bull, 


for I love thy many virtues, thy in¬ 
dependent spirit, and thy downright 
sincerity, and it is for the love I bear 
thee, that I would fain see thee profit 
by hints intended for thy benefit, 
for, 

“ —— thou hast need of discipline and 
art 

To give thee what politer France receives 
From nature’s bount)’—that humane ad¬ 
dress, 

And sweetness, M'ithout which no pleasure 
is. 

In converse, either starv’d by cold reserve,’ 
Or flash’d with fierce dispute, a senseless 


TO FANCY. 

Fancy ! whitlier ait thou fled >' 

Thou that erst would ne’er forsake 
My noontide bower, or midnight bed, 

Whetlicr I might dream or wake > 

Oft, when I have turned to rest. 

Thou hast frighted sleep away, 

With beams and visions bright and blest,— 

Sleep, who shrinks from any ray. 

What though darkness wrapt me round ? 

I could see thy form behind it; 

Though weanneaieach limb had bound. 

Thy magic would at once unbind it. 

And at the dull, dead, midnight noon. 

My frame with ecstecy would burn, 

Like his whose brain the treacherous moon, 

Fills from her clear but madd’ning urn; 

Till I would fly my pillow’d couch. 

And seize the soul embodying pen, 

That to far s^es I might vouch 
The marvels thou had’st given my ken. 

Yet, ah! too oft,tlie hurrying rush 
Of great thoughts would their own strength smother 
Like full chimes, when the echoing gush 
Of sound makes one note mar another; 

And all the unearthly shapes and hues 
Had vanish’d from my spirit’s eye. 

Ere from the pageant I could choose 
Where first my mimic skill to ply. 

But among all those lights of heaven 
Whose charm 1 could thus ill express, 

Not one will now shine out,—not even 
Enough to cheer my loneliness. 
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Each object round me is the same;— 

I look upon it, yeti see» 

Mot what, of yore, thy wand could frame. 

But a cold, coarse reality. 

As far from what it was when thou. 

Fancy! threw'stoVr it thy bright veil. 

As any stript andscentlcss bough. 

From one before its roses fail. 

Oh! render back to my poor strain 
The treasures with which then it glow’d. 

That each long idle string, again. 

May trembfe under the rich load. 

Thanks. My breast heaves with sighs of fire, 

I sec, hear, things ne’er shewn or sjwken! 

Now, speed thee well, my fresh-breathed lyre — 
Ha? the first chord I struck has broken! 

B. 


STANZAS. 


“ Oil! tlwu art all to me, love' ” 


1 Do not court Ihy father's wealth. 

His gold on land, or sea, 

1 only worship thy dear self. 

For that is wealth to me. 

• 

I do not sigh for miles of land 
That should thy dowry be. 

The fair white wonder of thy hand 
Is power enough for me. 

1 do not covet jewels rare 
That he could give to thee; 

Tliy ruby lip, thy red check fair 
Are precious more to me. 

I do not prize the gay gold rings 
That in thy lialls I see. 

The little hoop a bridegroom brings 
Is richer far to me. 

Then let thy sire his own retain, 

Each diamond, every tree; 

Thou wilt my pride, my hope remain, 
Though poor thou eom’st to mo. 

Oh! by the vows I’ve pledg’d with thine! 
I would not now be free; 

To call thee wife—to know Ihec mine-* 
Is wealth, land, gem to me 


J, F. Stoabt. 
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A TALE FROM 

“Depend upon it, my dear bro¬ 
ther!" said Lady Leith, “depend 
upon it, your education has been the 
cause that you have advanced so little 
in life. Had our parents been as 
careful to instil into your inind the 
other principles of good policy and 
contrivance, a^they were to form 
your heart to vwBie, and your inind 
to knowledge, you might at ttie pre¬ 
sent time have been Archbishop of 
Canterbury, instead of being Vicar of 
Holton, w'ith a miserable income of 
two hundred and fifty pounds a-year. . 
“I endeavour, sister!’' replied the 
respectable old vicar, wliose name 
was Rusby, “ to be content; for 
although my condition 5s^ by no 
means enviable, and I enjoy litde 
beyond the mere necessaries of life, 

I have escaped from those degrading 
humiliations and unworthy llaiteries 
which people for the most part are obli¬ 
ged to practise who wish to rise from 
inferior to high situatiops. I differ, ■ 
however, materially, from you in 
opinion. I believe that, no instruc¬ 
tion from my parents could have • 
made me a man of the world. My 
natural disposition is of a retired and 
studious cWiicter, ^hich is probably 
the result of some inherent quality of 
the corporeal functions, that instruction 
copld not alter." j 

Be that as it may," replied Lady 
Leith, “I hope, however, that you do 
not intend to educate your two chil¬ 
dren in the same manner, as you were 

educated.” „ « , 

“Why not," replied Mr, Rusby; 
“1 shall teach them to be.virtuous 
and intelligent, and leave the rest to 
Providence." 

“ You had better, my good bro¬ 
ther!" said Lady Leith, “purchase a 
ladder; and placing it 'before your 
children's eyes, bid them regard it as 
an emblem of the world. Exhort 
them to fix their eyes upon the top, 
hold feist by their bands, direct their, 
feet well, and strive with all their 
iorce to ascend, and in all probabi- 
lity they will m^e quick progress 
towards the summit,” , i . 

“ If Ithey do not fall and break their 

necks,” said Mr, 

JS, M. Decmhetf 1824. 


REAL LIFl^. 

“ It were better to do that, said 
Lady Leiih, “ than remain at the 
boSom of the ladder all their day*.” 
Take it from me,' as an axiom, bro- 
ther! that ambition is a natural pas-, 
sion of the human heart, the absence 
of which in any bosom renders life 
insipid. After the playfulness ot 
childliood, and the dalliance of youth 
are past, we ^ist have some powerful 
impulse to keep us from sinking into 
absolute languor," ' 

“ I do not see the necessity of that 
impulse,’’ rCpli’ed Mr. Rusby. “ We 
may be more happy by limiting than 
by extending our views. Hiere are 
many innocent and agreeable ways of. 
rendering lllc pleasurable, without 
resorting to such powerful stimulants 

as ambition.” * . 

“I suppose," said Lady liGith, 

“ you mean such means of happiness 
’ as are to be derived from reading, 
plauUng, gardening, drawing, and 
other languid and inert occupationc,- 
which disappointed or feeble charac¬ 
ters are apt tq resort to, when the 
moments hai% heavily iipoD Jhmr 
bands. Dioclesian and Charleff '^Ue 
Fifth, I remember, planted cabbages, 
and studied mechanics, as poor sub¬ 
stitutes lor the nobler pursuits of am¬ 
bition; Lord Bolingbroke in a mo- 
-ment of petulance and disappointed 
ambition professed to turn farmer. ' 
Swift amused himself in low society, 
and low poetry. These pursuits, 
however, were- merely adopted as 
' amusements which constant occupa¬ 
tion had rendered neoess-ary, not as 
occupations which natural choice or 
taste bade them cultivate.” 

“ Those men," said Mr. Rusby, 
“ would have been much happier, 
if their views had been more mode¬ 
rate, and their ambition less.' Dio¬ 
clesian and Cliailes the Fifih, resorted 
to innocent amusements after they had 
been surfeited with glory, as if their 
hearts had been wckof the vanity of 
glory, and sighed for things of a softer 
and less' pernicious character. Bo- 
lingbroke and. Swift were justly pu¬ 
nished for iho restless ambition of 
their early lives, by the neglect and 
mjafortunes which fell upon the latter 
3 X 
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part. Such men have done no good 
to human society. They neither 
made themselves nor others happy. 
More moderate views wuiid have 
secured them from vexation and dis¬ 
appointment. 'J'hey might hhve lived 
happy and unknown, the admired 
and beloved friends of a small domes¬ 
tic circle, who might have felt the 
bcnevcdence of their hearts,.and lived 
unconscious of' the extent of their 
abilities.” 

“ I perceive, brother,” rejoined La¬ 
dy Leith, “that your prejudices are 
inveterate. Your moder^on and phi¬ 
losophy may be well ^ted to your 
age, and if they merely concerned 
ourself, might pass without repre- 
ension. But you. have two daugh¬ 
ters, whom il behoves you to place in 
the world to the best possible advaii- 
iage. This cannot be done without 
exertion on your part to inspire their 
minds with ambitious views. They 
have already the germ of future beau¬ 
ty, and the promise of minds capable 
of great accomplishment and reiine- 
ment. This beauty, however, must 
be polished and fashioned according 
to certain |)nnciples adopted in ele¬ 
gant society, and their minds must 
be taught to derive the greatest ad- 
vanU^es from their natural endow- 
menla. . Nature miist he controlled, 
subdued, if possible extinguished; 
and art superinduced. Of all persons 
in the world, brother, you appear to 
me to be the least fitted to instruct 
a young girl in what manner she 
should lay out her capital of beauty 
and accomplishment to the best ad- 
vantage." 

“I am convinced of.the truth of 
your observation,” said.- Mr. Rushy, 
“ and shall be happy to receivp in¬ 
struction trom one who has given 
such practical illustration of the prin¬ 
ciples she ptpfes^s. -No person has 
been more successful in marriage than 
yourself->a hnsband obedient to your 
wishes, his splendid fortune at your 
command, and tlie possession of every 
comfort and luxury, prove you to 
have been extremely fortunate, or ex- 
-frenrely skilful in forming your mUr- 
riage." 

. . Attribute my success,” said Lady 
Leitli^ vrith an impatient ton^ and a 
movement of the head which , indi¬ 
cated hauteur, “ to its proper cause, 
my abilities. You remember the 
many ofiers I rejected before I could 


be moved to marry. Sir James Leith 
was not the youngest, nori the hand¬ 
somest, nor. the most beloved'^i^ my 
admirers, but he was .the richest, and 
the most inclined to obedience and 
indulgence. I married him because 
1 thought tliat such a marriage would 
be productive of the greatest share of 
happiness that mutrimony is capable of. 
My plans have been crowned with 
success j and nothing has been want¬ 
ing to my felicity but children. 1 am 
anxious that your daughters should 
' have the benefit ofgfny instruction 
and experience. 1*^6 cleaily that 
your moderation and confined cir- 
, curostancos will prevent them from 
enjoying those opportunities of form¬ 
ing acquaintance with people of 
rank, or of being brought forward 
under such circumstances, and at 
such times as may enable them to 
marry advantageously. I therefore 
wish you io confide the care of their 
education to me. The ample fortune 
of Sir James can well provide them 
with those external accomplishments 
and attractions, which ai;e all in all 
in the present state of society; and a 
few thousands spared Irdm his im¬ 
mense fortune 'will not be felt as a 
loss by his nephew, whom he lias con¬ 
stituted his'heir." - 

“ I cannot,” said Mr. Rushy, “ part 
with both my. children. Tiiat were 
too great a-sacrifice to make. You 
shall have one—the other shall re¬ 
main with me.” 

“Well! well!”-said Lady Leith, 
“ 1 will not endeavour to prevail on 
you to yield up both your cbfldren, 
notwithstanding I am conscious that 
it would be greatly to the advantage 
of both. I have felt loo severely the 
want of children myself, (o be insen¬ 
sible to that afiection which dreads' 
the entire loss of them.” 

This conversation between Lady 
Leith and her;' brother, Mr. Rushy, 
took place during i short visit which 
she made at Hmton Parsonage, the 
residence of the worthy vicar. The 
result pf this conversation was an 
understanding that'Lady Leith* should 
adopt the eldest daughter of Mr. Rus- 
-by, comuder her as her own, and have 
the entire management .of her educa¬ 
tion. It happened fortunately that 
the. favoiiiite daughter of Mr. Rushy 
v^s the least acceptable to Lady Leith. 
She beheld something in the character 
of. Monimia, the eldest, which fiat- 
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ered her hopes of seeing her one 
day aspire to distinction, by means 
of an illustrious marriage; and Mr. 
Rnsby thought he discovers in Clara, 
the youngeiit, a Sweetness of di^^posi- 
tion and a nobleness of heart which 
promised happiness to his declining 
years. These expectations probably 
originated in the predilection they 
both felt»for the child whom each 
preferred. We often imagine in those 
we love, the qualities which w'e wish 
to sec. 

Lady Leith waas a being who thought 
that the happiness and misery of indi¬ 
viduals, their success and misfortunes, 
resulted entirely from their education. 
By this term we do not mean that 
school-instruction, which generally 
goes under the denomination of edu^ 
cation, but that more enlarged and 
useful information by which persons 
are instructed to make the best use oft. 
their natural and acquired advantages^ 
so as to advance rapidly in life to¬ 
wards wealth or rank. She was her¬ 
self an illustration of the principles 
and doctrines she professed; while 
her brother, Mr. Busby, an ex¬ 
ample, in to opiiiion, of an ill-di¬ 
rected and erroneous education. This 
gentleman and herself, wero the only 
children of a respectable tradesman, 
who thought that the ’best method of 
pruniotihg their interest in life, was to 
bestow on them a good education. 
To this end he sent them both to 
eminent schools, where they, went 
through the usual routine of scholastic 
instruction, with credit and approba¬ 
tion. About the age of eighteen, 
Miss Rusby was committed to the 
care and superintendence>of an aunt, . 
from whom she received much of tlmt 
useful knowledge which had con¬ 
ducted her so favourably to prospe¬ 
rity. The aunt observing in Miss 
Rusby, a certain portion of beauty ‘ 
and address, bestowed great pains in 
cultivating and directing those am¬ 
bitious and selfish propensities which 
are inherent in human nature. She 
taught her to set a high value ou h^- 
personal appearance and mental ac¬ 
quirements; to consider an advan¬ 
tageous iharriage as the’gre'atend of 
her exertions, and to endeavour to 
surmount all those feelings qf natui# 
and fond affection, which astray 
so many youn^ ladies to &e great 
detriment of thar interest. ^ nfould 
occasionally aay to her, **Be prud«at 


in forming attachments. Evvy hap. 
piness in life depends upon a success¬ 
ful marriage", ^sist the approach of 
sentiments, and direct your mind sole¬ 
ly to the attainment of an advantage¬ 
ous setneraent" These precepts she 
enforced by examples drawn from life j 
and held up to the observation of her 
niece, such matches among her ac¬ 
quaintance as presented to her eyes in¬ 
stances of happiness attained through 
a prudent and careful attention to 
interest; or of misfortune, resulting 
from thoughtless and precipitate afiec- 
tion. The young lady being of«i 
character wary and prudent, received 
the admonitions of her aunt with 
attention. Her personal charms 
and accomplishments soon attracted 
the assiduities of some young suitors, 
but as their rank and fortune in life 
were inferior to her expectations, she 
had the prudence to resist their offers, 
and reserve herself for a more exalted 
destiny. In proportion as she ad¬ 
vanced in age, she grew more obsti¬ 
nate in her. adherence to her aspiring 
intentions, and her beauty was already 
on the decline, and the admiration of 
her suitors waxing cold and negligent, 
when she happened to meet at Bath, 
the wealthy Sir'James Leith. Ilg was 
an old bachelor, whose . youth ;.h^ 
been passed in industrious 
an exact and regular attention 'ti> Co¬ 
siness, combined with good fortune, 
bad made him rich: riches procured 
him rank and. honours, and he had 
attained the dignity of Baronet, and 
was a inembjir of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Miss Rusby was represented 
to him, as a lady whose manners and 
accomplishments would do honor to 
a splendid establishment. Sir James 
Leith bad felt a .twinge of the goat: 
Miu Rusby had seen The roses of her 
cheeks give way fo an incipient sal- 
lowness of complexion, which she 
felt to be hostile to-love. Sir James 
foresaw that he idiould soon want a 
nurse: Miss Rusby foresaw that she 
should scon want lovers; He pro¬ 
posed, and she instantW to'epted. 

The conduct of Mr. Busby had 
been of a ditfereht description. He 
had no sooner leR collcf^ and was 
possessed of a small living purctiased 
for him by his fafter, than he followed 
the propehsito of his heart, and feiL 
ip toe With a beautiful girl, whpse 
whole fortune consisted in the elegance 
and sin^Ikuty of her character, gre^ 
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sweetQfiss of dis|joaitioii, &nd a heart 
Vhich was rich beyond fslimation in 
every mild and affectionate feeling. 
Their attachment was soon followed 
by marriage; and as thew? means 
were limited, they were constrained 
not less by necessity than by choice, 
•0 cultivate alt their sweet afid simple 
pleasures in a domestic country life} 
which persons of wealth are apt to 
disregaid. Content with the society 
of each other, and those recreations 
which are derived from books and 
rational amust’ments, they lived un- 
diitidful of the woild, its bustle and 
its passions. Their life was love, and 
the history of their days a series of 
sweet' and reciprocal instances of a 
profound and uninterrupted attach¬ 
ment. The union which made them 
happy, was not permanent, for after 
a lew years of perfect felicity,' Mrs. 
Rusby M'as separated from her hus¬ 
band by an untiniely death, leaving 
him the two daughters whom we have 
mentioned above. The loss of a wife 
in whom all his felicity was centred, 
annihilated for a time the happiness and 
exertion cf Mr. Rusby, and a year 
elapsed before he recovered that com¬ 
posure of heart and, peace of mind 
which enabled bita to devote- his 
attention to domestic concerns, the 
dirtu^ of his profession, and the 
welfare of his children. In pro¬ 
portion as his grief settled into a 
milder recollection of his lost wife, 
he began to fix his mind on the cha¬ 
racters of , his children, and to exert 
himself by administering- to their in¬ 
struction and happinesk. Their edu¬ 
cation became a matter to him of the 
most important consideration, and be 
brought the full powers of a clear 
understanding to bear on that subject. 
The young creatures were alr^y 
considerably advanced in knowledge, 
and had attained, the one to twelve, 
the other to eleven years of age, when 
Lady Leith in her visit to HhUon Par¬ 
sonage, proposed to relieve her bro- 
Uierlrom.all farther solicitude about 
the wcllare of his daughters, by taking 
upon hcistlf the expense and care of 
. tbeir education. It Mr. Rusby had 
been rich he would have refused all 
int^rence on the part of Lady Leith 
in the education of his daughters, for 
be thought the principles of .that lady 
might be injurious to the' simididly 
of character which he so much ad¬ 
mire^ and which he was anxiouB to 


preser^ He did not suppose 
capabmif instilling into their roinda 
opinions or feelings w'hich might be 
detrimental to their virtue, but be 
feared that her instruction might in¬ 
spire them with too exalted Kleas of 
their own importance, an inordinate 
love of wealth, and ambitious inten¬ 
tions, which through disappointment 
might end in misery. ♦ 

In a short time after the arrange¬ 
ment had been made for.Monimia to 
reside with Lady Leith, they both 
took leave of Mr. Rusby, and re¬ 
turned forthwith to London. Her fa¬ 
ther felf severely the Toss of his child. 
Her adoption by his sister appeared 
to him little short of an entire separa¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the young 
girl who had never before quilted 
home, was pleased with the prospect 
of the new scenes she was about to 
see. In quitting her father and sister 
she fdt a momentary anguislt, which 
was soon dissipated by the variety of 
novel objects which she beheld on 
their journey towards London. On 
their arrival in town, the carriage 
proceeded immediately to Sir James 
Leith’s mansion in Pottman ■ Square.' 
Monimia accustomed from her in¬ 
fancy to the huinble dwelling of her 
father, and never having seen any 
house more splendidly fumiahed, nor 
rooms of larger dimensions than those 
which she had been accustomed to 
see at Haltou Parsonage, beheld with 
the gaeatest astonishment the superb 
mansion of her uncle. A feeling of 
contempt, (the first emotion of the 
kind which had ever entered her 
young heart,) arose from the compa¬ 
rison whiclf she made between the 
different situations of her poor and 
humble father, and die proud'and 
wealthy Sir James Leith. 

Lady Leith in a short time began 
her course of experimentd instruction 
on the heart ana mind of the young 
Monimia. She sought out a gover¬ 
ness whose conduct would be a pat¬ 
tern fiom whence'her niece might learn 
to dress herself. After considerable 
'Search, she discovered in a young 
French womaii those artidekd man¬ 
ners, and that happy tact of charac¬ 
ter, which accommodate themselves 
"^ith facility to the opinions and ha¬ 
bits of those persons whom it n.tbeir 
interest to serve. ’ She had sufficient 
knowl^ge to instruct, in the rudi- 
menta of langrtages, geography, and 
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^uaic, bul a perfect mistress .ig the estates in Lancashire, but who had 
artof dissimul^ion. She.hsuljijpian- never been in London l^ore.” She 
gua^, a courtesy, a smile, for every was at one time exceedingly di^on- 
dhtinct variety of the human species, certed by the following question from 
Her distance and courtly pride to- a young girl, “ Pr^, Miss Rusby, have 

* waids the servants were not less re- you auy relations*‘«xcept Sir James 

markable than her extreme obsequi- aud Lady Lieth, for I never hear you 
ousness and bumble deference to Lady mention them This question she 
Leith, and she gained almost imme- parried, by turning' her head away 
diately after her introduction into the and covering her face with her hand, 
house, the respect of the prudent and as if some agonizing recollections had 
circrunspect Sir James, the deference been called up, and her young friend 

and assiduous notice of that gentle- supposing that she was agitated by 

man’s nephew, the. presumptive heir' the remembrance of the loss of her 

^of his property, and the fond attach- relatives dropt the subject and never 

^ment of.Monimia. again resumed it. It has generally 

Under the auspices and tuition of been found by those who have ele- 

two such able performers as were Lady vated their pupils to ambitious vi#ws, 

Leith aud Mademoiselle Artifice, the’ that their plans have ran a greater risk 

young Monimia made regulru: ad- of being counteracted by the passion 

vances towards refinement. By de- of love than by any other feeling, 

grees they pruned away those exube- and Lady Leith, conscious how diffi- 

rant shoots of infantine feeling which cult it is to dispossess that sentiment 

are thought by the cultivators of the when it has once gained an entrance, 

human mind to weaken the parent made it her chief eudeavour to guani 

stem. Step by step she was taught to against its approach. Her caution 

speak, smile, walk, sit; rise, dress, eat, was so particular, flm having once 

only with the design of captivating observed her niece blush when the 

attention by those acts, and she be* name of a young man, who was very 

^ame mannered even to the putting handsome but very poor, was men- 

on of a glove, or the position and tioned, she immediately took measures 

arrangement of ,her 'fingers. The to prevent him from visiting again at 

poverty of her father, (which in her her house. 

infancy, and while she lived at home. Among the numerous suitors.ii^bicb 

• showed like prosperity, when, com- the beauty of Mouiniia Rusby.^m- 

pared to the more humble circum- moned about her person was a young 
stances of the greater part of the *man, the only heir of a wealthy stock- 
parishioners of Halton,) became as jobber, whose riches were estimated at 

she advanced in years a source of a million. This was the very union 

shame and repugnance. She beard which Lady Leith was courting for 

at the wealthy table of Sir James so ■ her ‘niece, and she gave every encou- 

luuch in praise of the riches of fortu- ragement to his visits. Monimia had 

uate individuals, and so few comments been enjoined, under pain of tlie end- 

. on virtue &nd abilities, that she gra- less displeasure of Lady Leith, nevbr 

dually imbibed that opinion so pte- to conceal from her, even for a mo- 

valent in the mercantile world, that ment, any ofiers she might receive^ 

wealth is the criterion of excellence, and to refer every suitor to her. 
Whenever a desire to see. Ins daughter soon, therefore, as toe youth declared 
called Mr. Rusby up to London, Mo- his passion, she replied, with a cool- 

nimia suffered a great deal of un- ness which somewhat astonished him, 

easiness and shame at the thought.of that she must refer him to Lady Leith, 

being obliged to appear in 'public by whose wishes she always regulated 

with them :* and upon one .'occasion her affections. ’The young taan im- 

ber feelings were wrought np to a mediately requested an audience of her 

high state of torture, when-she was . ladyship, by whom he was received 
asked by an intimate friend, “ virho With great politeness, and, listened to 

those queer peqple were,' that sat in ' with, attention. She told him she saw 
Sir James’s box at the Opera.” She no great objection to toe match, but 

dexterousl/ escaped the ^mc which matters of t^t nature must be can- 

this Question might, have brought tiously managed; that young people 

'iipon her, by saying *' that she under- were hut ,'bad judges of the arrange- 

«tood th^ were people of Imua^e niwts necessary to make them happy. 
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and that every poceeding must be 
Kgulated by the discretion of his own 
father and Sir James. She then ex¬ 
acted 1 promise from him never to 
mention his afiiction ap^am to Mo 
Diiiiit until be received permission 
it m herself to consider and address 
hei as his future bride '1 he old peo 
l^li soon met, and consulted about the 
mttudtd marriage An union wiih 
the tamily of Sir James flattered the 
ambition of the stock-jobbei, and his 
interest wis not forgotten when he 
agreed to settle upon ms son one hun¬ 
dred and hity thousand pounds. Sir 
Tames was a potent and a popular man, 
whose gi( at connexions and extensive 
coilimeiual intci course might cnihle 
him to point out some h native hits. 
Mommia was to havi i portion of ten 
thousand pounds, nith a verbal pro 
mi<c ot the sdme sum at the death of 
Sir James. 

One would suppose that all was joy 
and pleasure within the bosoms of the 
young people. It would have been so 
if the manceffvnng character of Lady 
Luth would ha\e allowed the natuml 
thirst oi young affection to imbibe a 
full draught of pleasure She was, 
however, continually watching and 
checking every inclination to impas¬ 
sioned love. “ Now 18 the time,” she 
woukl say to her niece, ** to assume 
that empire over the mind of your m- 
tended husband, which may render 
you happy by attaining the superiority.* 
It you once give way to your afleotion, 
you are lost, you become bis slave, 
and cease to rule. Wc soon despise 
those who love us with thoughtless at¬ 
tachment. Let him suppose that you 
love him, but never be thoioughly con- 
vmced ot it. He polite, various, play¬ 
ful, engaging, reluctant, but avoid that 
unworthy stain in a woman's charac¬ 
ter, a fond and doting attachment.” 
By such opinions and repeated enforce¬ 
ment of them, she wrought the mmd 
of hei niece to a wary and politic me¬ 
thod of loving. Her attarament was 
conditional, which hke her stays she 
could put on at pleasure and tighten 
and loosen about ha heart Every 
aijangement was now made for the 
mamage, the day was fixed, the wed- 
ding-suits and a carnage purchased, 
a house fumiahed, when one of thohe 
unexpected even^ which strflee our 
senses like aclgp of thunder, rat asud- 
den stop to the*business. lire great 
stock-jobber failed. Immense specu¬ 


lation in foreign bonds, which fell 
fiftyf||k cent, in value m the course of 
a month, weie the cau^o of his rum* 
VanoiK were the reports upon the Ex¬ 
change about flic extent ot his speru- 
hliniis and losses, somb authorities 
deilired him to be ruined entirely, 
while others made a more moderate 
estimate of his niisfortune^ and sup¬ 
posed tint something would be left 
after the payment of all demands* 
Sir James Leith received no injury 
from the failure of the great stock job¬ 
ber He was OB the eve <>f entenng, 
in conjunction with him, upon some 
large speculations m hops, which the 
sodden misfoituuestoppra 

As soon as Lady Leith was made 
acqii unted with the failure she com¬ 
municated the circumstance to Mo- 
nitnia, with strict injunctions to with¬ 
draw her aflectious. That young lidy 
hod been now so wi 11-tutored in the 
art of putting off and on aflcction that 
she soon disrobed her heart. This was 
the triumph of Lady Lath s system of 
education, and when she communi¬ 
cated the particulars to her brother, 
she commented largely on hei own 
skill, “ Y^ou sec," said she in one o# 
her letters, that Mommia, under my 
instruction, has captivated, by her 
manners and good conduct a young 
man of great expectations, and when 
those expectations fliiled, she has bad 
the prudence to withdraw her afiec- 
tion. Be assured that she will never 
disgrace herself by marrying a poor 
man. Her ambition and prudence are 
exactly what I wish tlim to be.” 
Many friends and acquaintances of 
Monimia,especially among the younger 
people, reprobatea her conduct as a 
disgrac^l specimen of insensibility, 
but she was highly praised among the 
insensible and the aged, and recom¬ 
mended by them to the young as a 
pattern bf prudence and iranement. 

While Lady Leifli was elevating 
Mommia in such a manner as ensured 
her the attainment of prosperous cir¬ 
cumstances, Mr. Rusby was proceed¬ 
ing in ibe educaflon of lus daughter, 
Clara, m hu own simple and unosten¬ 
tatious manner. He never inculcated 
ambitious designs, but, on tl;^ con¬ 
trary, tai^hft her to be moderate m her 
expectations. He was imable to givp 
her instructions how fo entar a room 
gracefully, to ciqitiv^ 
atnking attitudes, to eafcif Ihe adoa- 
huin m miuMiroui Mutors, aitd ladd 
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them for a long time in heir train by 
atnilea amd msinuations full 
quetry and fallacy, but be well mder- 
stood how to improve his daughtiT's 
mind by solid and useful instruction. 
By the time she attained the age of 
eighteen she was highly accomplish' 
ed, and was generally admired tor the 
beauty of her person, and the artless 
siuiplu'ity of her character, blot being 
warped by any artful or ambitious de¬ 
signs oh the part of her parent, she 
tmlowed the natural bent ot her dispo¬ 
sition, and attached herself to a young 
man of her own age, the son of a re¬ 
spectable gentleman, who lived in the 

{ larish of Halton. This was her first 
ove, and, like most of those atfcctions 
which the heart spontaneously adopts 
at an early age, was ardent and sin¬ 
cere. 

The young gentleman her suitor had 
no fortune, and but very moderate ex¬ 
pectations, yet Mr. Ru>by did not 
think himself warranted in refusing his 
approbation of her attachment, he only 
stipulated with the youth that he sliould 
patiently wait until the appearance 
of better prospects, and not involve, 
by a precipitate and thoughtless mar¬ 
riage, his uaughter in difficulty and dis¬ 
tress. The presentation of an ensigney 
to the lover called him to more active 
scenes in the Peninsula, when he first 
flashed his sword at the Battle of Tala- 
vera. In the succeeding battles he dis¬ 
played resolution and ability, and at¬ 
tained a company by his undaunted (te- 
fence ot a fort in one of tiie engagem^ts 
fought in Ihe Pyrenees. His career was. 
however checked, and his farther ad¬ 
vancement annihilated by the battle of 
Toulouse, where he lost a leg, and was 
dangerously wounded in the head by 
a musket ball, which carried away 
part of his jaw, and deprived him, for 
a considerable time, of the power of 
speech. I'his event happened about 
the same time that the failure of the 
great stock-jobber put an end to the 
intended marriage between his son and 
Monimia. He recovered slowly from his 
wounds, and was compelled to travel 
by slow journeys towards' England, 
where Mr. Rusby and bis daughter 
were anx^sly waiting the ’ arrival of 
the ^IlaW soldier, to whose infirmi¬ 
ties and misfortunes they were anxious 
to administer comfort. Lady Leith 
used all her influence with her niece 
to induce her to .saze the occasion of 
breaking off a match with a man whmn 


she designated as a b^ar and a crip¬ 
ple. Her endeavours ware ineffectual. 
She could neither shake the steady af- 
feclion of Clara, nor the firm and 
generous priuciples of Mr. Rusby. As 
soon as the young soldier arrived in 
England he wrote a letter to his Clara, 
iiiiimatiiig that hq dreaded an inter¬ 
view with her. “ When I left you,*' 
said he in his letter, *' I was ih the 
possession of perfect health, full of ala¬ 
crity, ambitious in my designs, hand¬ 
some in my person, if I may believe 
the opinion oi others, and a match, a 
suitable match, except in fortune, to 
yourself; 1 now return a battered and 
worn out soldier, disfigured, maimed, 
and, like a young tree struck by light¬ 
ning, blasted in the early putting forth 
of my expectations. .It were better 
that I should never see you again, my 
Clara, than see you to lose, through 
my want of personal advantages, that 
affection which 1 had once the happi¬ 
ness to inspire." As soon as Clara 
received this letter she set out with her 
lather to meet her lover. ‘Their meet¬ 
ing was like the junction of two streams 
that unite for ever. A short but vio¬ 
lent agitation of contending passionP 
was followed by composure and happi¬ 
ness. About three months after their 
return to Halton tlie young soldier 
was united to his Clatk In additn^' 
to his half-pay he'received a pensit^ 
of two hundred a-year, as a remunera¬ 
tion for bis wounds and services. 
This, together with a small allowance 
from his father, and a residence in the 
parsonage, enabled them to enjoy that 
which no wealth can purchase^con^ 
tented affection. ’ . 

It was not long before the' charms 
and manners'of Monimia Rusby gain¬ 
ed another suitor, 'fbis second ad¬ 
mirer was even richer than the first: 

. he was a gentleman of extensive busi¬ 
ness, one of the representatives of the 
City of London, and a baronet. He 
was past the meridian of his days, a 
widower with two children, and not 
altogether a husband of such temper 
and manners as would-have pleased a 
young woman whoM mind had been 
inclined to refinement and romance. 
She had, howevw, by this time so 
completely imbibed the principles of 
her aunt, and become so nice a calcu¬ 
lator; that she^'^kbew what sum of 
money was a set-off against a defoct. 
Being told font her intended husband 
Was a person ^f.a bad temper, she re- 
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plied, “ True, l»iit !»• setfltis upon rnr- 
twenty thousaini poniids.” “He 
old," said a '>“ to marry woman 
of yoiir vimUIi and bcautv." “ Kot at 
nil.’’ '-a' har rejdy, “ for he’ll ko"p 
mo a oi.majr'-.” “ Dopood upon u, 
iu,\ -Ivar,” taid athad pcr^oti, “ you’ll 
Iv mi'orabie a\ ;th iiiin-’’ “ 'I hero can 
he no misery,’’ she au'werorl, *• wlicn- 
there is immons<‘ ar.nih," In tins 
manner she exe'ii})lili d the p:Kot 
ains which Lady i.o’.ih had t keii in 
er education, and her pivcoptuss 
was not a little flatleicd v.hon she 
contrasted tlie < prudence 

and discretion slc vvn ijy her ov.e 
pupil, with what flu: tdiind, the 
childish romance of lior niece ( lara. 
A few rnontlis bremght the mar, iage 
of Monimia to ;i concludon. Sir 
Crolton Fiillpiirse vumiy soppo'j'd 
that the prefeience winch had breii 
shewn to him over theyounyer snilors 
of his bride, w'as to be attnbuted to 
his muoners and character, and not to 
the temptation ol' his wealth. So 
little are those, who estimate money 
aboi all thinirs inclined to admit, 
that the wealth tliey pofsess is tin; 
•mly thing which can recommend 
them to others. 

While aliairs were jirooeeding thu", 
prosperously, in the Leith iamily, the 
railure of the preat. slock jobber w'us 
silently woiking oul I In ini'i nfsonie 
of the first houses in die f \. I'iiese 
sudden cxplo.sioii:, of ^u at commer¬ 
cial houses may b‘ a S'lnnlali’d to the 
reverberations of an eclio in a inonn- 
tainous country. A cannon is fired 
offi and close to your side the shock 
is instantly repeated. It then ceases 
and yon suppose that you will hear 
no more of it, when you perceive an 
obscure and feeble repel ition, at an 
immense distance: “ It is dying away, 
you observe,” and then again it thun¬ 
ders in your cars, apparently more 
loud than at first. Alter rqieateJ 
shocks, which often come from quar¬ 
ters where you Iea‘t expect them, 
the explosion dies away aii.d the 
matter is forgotten. The failure 
of the stock jobber was of this 
nature. The Leith family ap¬ 
peared to stand secure, and were 
talking, and wondering at the numer¬ 
ous failures, obscure and important, 
which it had created, when suddenly 
they were alarmed by the explosion 
of a house, with which Sir James liad 
immense transactions, and this was 


instantly followed by the tiiiluie of 
his ow|i banker. After the first con- 
sti'rnation was past, and they were 
able to summon sufficient calmness 
of mind to calculate tlieir rc.sourco. 
i,adv f ciUi dnvttcd the mind of Si'* 
.) iiio- to the assidaucc which might 
be ell'll... m! from Sir rrofton Fiillpnrse ; 
she krijvv tl'.c inHueiiee whiihM'un- 
111 i.i po^&e''.'Cd over 1u;r liU'-bund, .uui 
])roii.j'Cd to vis.f her lor the purpose 
of i‘-'jiie-tni,r her interest with him to 
plop the tiedit of .Sir .lames. Tiie 
cniiiiige was onlcied, and she repaired 
in-si.iully to ilToniinia. IIk' rumour 
ot the gOMt events had prccci'.nd her. 
Her reception was eokl fuel formal. 
“1 come, iny (.lear Alonimu," said 
Lady f.cilh in an agonv >>i‘ .JViol, “ to 
rcque-1 yon will prevail on Sii t’loltun 
to assist us on tins tiyiiig oee.ruoii.” 
“ Your Ladyslii(>,’’ replied Aionnni:!, 
“ ‘.hall not want an advoealc m me, 
but—” “ Heavens, Moniinia," cried 
T.ady bcitli, “ is this the laii'zuage, this 
the return yon make for all my kind 
and gencrou-. exertions in your fa- 
voni f" Your Ladyship," replied 
Bloiiiiuia, “ seems to forget that I am 
no longer my own mistress, but tlic 
o’oedieul wife of a gentleman, whoso 
nil.-icit iiii'l happiness it is my duty 
.iljovo.all things to considci. That 
done, your Ladyship sb.ill not want, 
.IS 1 iiave said bclorc, an advocate 
in me.” The imoetuous temper of 
Lady Leith, could no longer bear 
this cold olfer of assi'-lan.-e; she 
seized tiic bell, rose basiily lioiii 
the sofa, dri pt a slight cnrlscy to 
her neiee a-S .she passed her by, and 
hurried dt'wn stnns to her carriage. 
The agitation of her mind, arising 
from lhi.s discovery of the scltishnes* 
and ingratitude of Monimia, combin¬ 
ed with the shock which her nones 
had received from the apiirelien-ion of 
the danger which seemed lotlut'at. n 
her family, threw her into by.sieiies, 
A violent fever followed, and during 
some days her*pliysicnii appieheniicd 
u fatal termination. An soon as she 
rtcovered, it was thouglit right that 
she should uridiigo a temporary re¬ 
moval fiom these scenes where she 
had snffered, and ‘ he herself Kthose 
Halton Parsonage, the rttlldence of 
her brother, as- flic plice where she 
could best recover from the wounds 
which her feelings had received. The 
reception winch Mr. Rusby and his 
children gave her, was most kind 
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and hearty. During two months she 
lived at Halton, and in that time often 
confessed to her own mind, and by 
words to the car of Mr. llnsby, that 
she had been deceived in her sp'‘cu- 
latiuns on education : tl- tl prin iples 
of ambition and si.liibh:ii.-.s i.iculi .nL'd 
to young people, lecoil in the hoin of 


distress and difficulty on their in- 
stiuctors. As soon as the afiaii-s of 
Sir James were adjusted, she returned 
to London, Clara from tint time 
bciMiue the favorite ot Lady Leith, 
and at the death of Sir James, she 
rccei'eil the foituue which had been 
destined for Moiiiniia. 


SHAKESPEAIl'S tHARACTKRS AND THEIR llEPRE- 

SKNT,\TIVES. 

No. J. 


SIR .TORN FALSTAFF. 

The transi-ondcnt excellencies of 
Falstalf’s charactoi, and tlie pccnliar 
difhciilties uiiilor whicii any actor, 
however great neiy be his talents, 
must necessarily labour in giving to 
this, the mo.n tinished production ot 
the comic geiiiio ol our great poet, 
the rich tone and colouring wliieli it 
demands, aio so obvious, that it would 
bo an unprofitable wa.Je of time to 
[loiiit them out more paiticularly to 
the reader’s attention. Keif her arc 
we so fond oi paradox as to allerapt, 
in imilation of a leaniod critic of 
former days, to prove that Falstaff was 
no cowatd ; we siiould as soon think 
of dcmonsliating that he had node- 
light 111 “sack and sugar,” It is not, 
ve assure the leader, the intention of 
the piisent sketch to enter info any 
such neeillc'S dist|Uisitions, but merely 
to ofi't'.r a biiif notice of the principal 
aeloi's Mho have at various times sus¬ 
tained tins aiduous char.icter, and 
more es-pixiially during the seveuteenili 
and eighlecntii centuries. Wc shall 
.say but little of those distinguished 
peifoimeis of the present day, who 
lia< e given to its representation coii- 
sideiable foicc and effect, although, as 
f;ji as wc can judge from traditional 
evidence, none of thorn has been able 
to ccjual some of its earlier reprcsenla- 
tives. Their style and manner of person¬ 
ating this liuinouroiis compound of wit 
and sensuality, must be so familiar to 
that numerous class of our rcacleis who 
take an interest in the drama, that we 
may safely leave it to their own 
judgments to form an e.stimate of the 
respective merits of eacli. Wc shall 
therefore be content to pass them over 
with little more than a bare enume- 
raticn. 

K. M. Decernin', 1824. 


The eailicst recorded performer of 
the fat knight, is mpposed to have 
been John Lowiii, vi'lioac e.xcelleiiec in 
numerous comic characters is loudly 
celebrated by the critics of his times. 
Tl has, howtver, been doubted whether 
he could at the age of twenty-one, (for 
he appears to have lieen no more in 
1.'397, when the' first ])art of King 
rieriry the Fourth, whicIi contains the 
riche.'-t specimen of F.dstuff’s humour, 
Avas first performed) have been suffi¬ 
ciently initiated in the busiiie-s of the 
ctago, to be capable of representing 
so peculiarly difficult a character. 
However c'oiitludve this objection 
may appear at the present day, a 
sliglit glance at the mamier in which 
lliesc tilings were managed in the time 
of Shake-jicar will suffice to show how 
little real weight it po-ssi sses. During 
the reign of Queoii iilizabctli, and for 
some years after her deafb, it was cus¬ 
tomary for the chilJren ol the revels 
(as they were called) to exhibit at the 
private theatre in Ulacklriars; and 
several of the best comedies of lien 
Jonsoii, and other diHinguisherd dru- 
mafi-.ts, were leprescntcd by these 
pigmy actors, many of whom evinced 
at an exircmely curly ago very groat 
])rccocity of genius, and became in 
more mature life tin; ornaments of 
their' profession. On one of these, 
who died young, and- who a]i|)e',rs to 
have posscs'cil no common powers, 
we have a lioautiful little epitaph by 
Ben Joiison. who thus speaks of him; 

Yenrs he nunibcr’it scarce tlueteen, 
Whet) f:i1c« turn'd cruel; 

Yt‘t fhrne fill’d Zodiacs had he beun 
The stage’s jewel; 

A nd did act, what now wc monn, 

01(1 men so duly, 

As sooth, the Pare,e thongiit him one, 
He play’d so truly. - 

3y' 
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It follows from this statement, that’ 
Salatliitl Parry (the subject of the 
epitapli) niULlc his dcb&t, to use the 
moWerii phrase, before he was ten 
y( ars olil, and that in the space of 
iliicc little years, he had rendered 
himself so conspicuous for his excel¬ 
lent performance of old men, as to 
draw this strong testimony from so 
nice a critic as Ben Jonson. After 
this it will no lunger appear incredible 
that Lowin, supposing him also to 
have embraced the jirofession of the 
stage' very early in life, should have 
been deemed capable at the age of 
twenty-one, of giving to the represen¬ 
tation of FaL'tatf that full measure of 
genius, ta-te, humour and discrimina¬ 
tion, which are assigned to him by 
numerous testimonies, duiiug a space 
of little less than fifty years, in which 
he appears to have possessed a mono¬ 
poly of the character, to the'entire ex¬ 
clusion of every other actor, for no 
notice is taken of any other represen¬ 
tative of Falstaff previous to the sup¬ 
pression of the theatres, which was 
accomplished by the influence of the 
fanatical party in parliament in the 
year 1647. 

After the death of Iletninge and 
Burbage, this distinguished actor, in 
conjunction with Joseph Taylor, the 
original Hamlet, succeeded to the 
management of the king’s company 
of comedians, who exhibited alter¬ 
nately at the Globe on Bankside, 
and at the theatre in Blackfriarsj but 
this establishment was soon after¬ 
wards broken up, together with the 
other theatres, by the persecutions of 
the purilanioai party. A few of the 
players, however, had the boldness 
still to meet Jlnd perform in private 
to a select audience, but the ruling, 
party soon got scent of this act of 
contumacy, and on one occasion, 
shortly before tlie dccapilatloii of the 
wretched Charles, during the perform¬ 
ance of Fletcher's “ Bloody Brother," 
at the cockjiit in Dnuy-huic, Lowin 
arid u uumlier of other actors were 
taken into custody, and underwent 
an iinprisomueiit iii Hattoii-house. 
After this the players were obliged to 
betake themselves to other means of 
ob^ining a livelihood, and Lowit^ 
who was now advanced in years, kept 
a small ion at Brentford, known by 
the naQ'.e of the Three Pigeons, wheie 
he and his friend Taylor lingered out 
the brief remainder of their miserable 


existence, in a condition scarcely 
raised above penury. 

The firet actor of Falstaff, after the 
Restoration, of whom we have any 
account, was a bookseller in Holborn 
of the name of Cartwright, whose 
name is mentioned in Downe's 
Roscius Anglicanus, but of whose 
performance nothing is known. He 
very liberally bequeathed his books to 
Dulwich Collt^e. 

Cartwright was succeeded in the 
chiiractcr of Falstaff by Lacy, the 
favourite actor of Charles II.; who was 
. so delighted with his performances, 
that he had his picture taken in three 
distinct characters, which may still 
be seen at Hampton-comt. lie is 
spoken of by Langbalne as the most 
perfect comic player of his time, 
and is dcscribcft by Aubrey as being 
“ of an elegant shape and fine com¬ 
plexion.” Ho appears to have been 
one of the recruits picked up by the 
King’s Company soon after the 
Restoration, as there is no trace of 
his having acted previous to the 
civil wars, although the gossippiiig 
author quoted above assures us that 
“ Ben Jonson took a catalogue from 
Mr. Lacy of the Yorkshire dialect, 
for the clownery to his comedy called 
tlie Tale of a Tub,” which was 
licensed for performance in 1633. In 
this story, however, as in many 
others, poor Aubrey appeals, as Mr, 
Gifford has justly observed, to have 
made more use of his ears' tlian of Ins 
eyes, for had he taken the pains to 
look into the ** Tale of a Tub,” ho 
would have seen at once, that in 
whatever dialect the clownish cha¬ 
racters of that excellent play are 
made to speak, It is ceitaiuly not in 
the Yorkshire. Lacy wrote tlirce 
plays of no great merit; he ditd iu 
1G81, and was buried in the ehuicli- 
yard of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

The next actor of eminence whose 
name has been handed down to us as 
the representative of the “ doughty 
knight ” is Betterton, whose wonder¬ 
ful powers and admirable versatility 
tunned an inexhaustible source of 
delight .for the audiences of his day. 
This great master of his profession 
had been long accustomed to play 
Hotspur, with general applause; to¬ 
wards the latter part of bis life; how¬ 
ever, he determined to try his abili¬ 
ties in Falstaff and speedily con¬ 
vinced. the town that the most 
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humourous walk of comedy was 
equally within the scope of his capa¬ 
city with the highest flights of tra- 
gedy. A singular circumstance is 
recorded by Davies as having in¬ 
fluenced him considerably to modify 
the style of his personation of this 
character, which ought not to be 
passed over in sdence, as it is strongly 
indicative of the modesty and good 
sense of this Qxcelleut actor. There 
was in Dublin a master paviourof the 
name of Baker, who excelled in 
several comic parts, and especially in 
Sir Kpicure Mammon, (in the Alchy- 
mist,) in the Spanish Friar, and in 
Fahlair. Some singular anecdotes of 
this genlloman are to be found in 
^ Chetwood's History of the Stage.” 
A London actor, of the same name 
with the great dramatic poet, Ben 
Jonson, happening to pay a visit to 
Dublin, communicated to Betterton 
on his return, Baker’s manner of per¬ 
sonating Falstaff, which, says Davies, 
Betterton “ not only approved, but 
adopted, and frankly owned that the 
paviour’s draft of Sir John was more 
characterisiical than his own.” Tliis 
great actor died in 1710. 

In the interval between Betterton 
and Quin, several actors were induced 
to attempt to bend this bow of Ulysses, 
but with very indifferent success. 
Barton Booth, at the express com¬ 
mand of Queen Anne, ventured upon 
the cliaracter Jor one night onlj/f and 
then abandoned it in despair. The 
cider Mills also tried his skill in its 
representation, but alas! the sober 
gravity of his face could never be 
made to express the inimitable humour 
of Falstaff. The fat figure, full voice, 
round face, and honest laugh of Har¬ 
per, were more iu his favour, but few 
gleams of intellect or genius beamed 
through his performance. . 

One of the earliest performances of 
Rich’s company at the theatre in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, was the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and in this, con¬ 
fessedly the feeblest portrait which our 
immortal bard has given of the merry 
knight, Quin gained so great ap¬ 
plause, that he was - soon induced to 
try his fortune in the more strongly 
marked delineation of the character 
which is to be found in the first part 
of Henry IV, He possessed a tall 
and bulky person, a' strong and 
pleasing voice, a bold and manly 
countenance, and a piercing .and ex¬ 


pressive eye. His style of acting was 
highly animated,' and his sarcasm 
poignant and biting. With these 
qual ideations he could not fail to 
succeed in the representation of such 
a character as Falstaff, and in spite 
of some defects with which he was 
charged, he speedily gained the repu¬ 
tation of the most mtelligeut and 
judicious perform-r who had appeared 
in it since the days of Betterton. 

Of Berry, Lowe, Shuter, Woodward 
and Yates, who all in turn put on 
Falstaff’s habit, little need be said, 
as none of them are considered to 
have succeeded iu the delineation of 
that soul of mirth and good humour 
with which the bouiidless fancy, and ■ 
creative genius of Shakspeare have 
animated his unwieldy carcase. Clever 
as most of these -actors were in their 
respective lines, they-were obviously 
unfit for the repie-ent-ition of a cha¬ 
racter so far above the common 
reach. 

Ilender-son’s performance of the 
'character is, however, deserving of 
more particular metilion, as being in 
the opinion of many excellent judges, 
eijiinlto that of Quin. In facttlicsc two 
celebrated actors appear to divide 
between them the honor of being the 
best Falsldlfs of the last century, so 
diflicult is it to decide on which-df 
tliein the palm should be conferi^. 
Quin was decidedly the superior in 
figure, voice and countenance; and 
in the impudent dignity of the cha¬ 
racter no one could even approach 
him. The external deficiencies of 
Henderson were supplied hy a most 
excellent judgment; and in the gay 
levity and frolicksome humour which 
be displayed, he completely distanced 
all competitors. 

Since the days of Heivlcrson, we 
have had a variety of Falstaffs of all 
descriptions, guou, bad, and indifle- 
.rent. Among thcxc, George Frederick 
Cooke, is. jicrhaps, entitled to rank 
highest. Some few have been led to 
the performance of the character prin¬ 
cipally in consequence of their extra¬ 
ordinary bulk. Of these the most 
remarkable was a Mrs. Ward,- who 
epacied the part to the no small en- 
tertainiTiciit of an overflowing au¬ 
dience tor her own benefit, at the 
' Haymarket theatre. I'he excessive 
corpulence of Mr. Steplien Kemble 
• also obtainefl for him the applause of 
a libeial and discerning public. Of 
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Ihe I^alstaffs who at present* occupy 
the stagp, in the persons' of Fawcett, 
Dowton, Bartley and Charles Kemble, 
the former, perhaps, is the most equal 
in iiis performance, and tlie gross sen¬ 
suality of the character loses nothing 
in his hands; Dowton is exceedingly 
rich in the deUncation of the ludicrous 
features of the chameter; Bartley’s 
voice and figure arc well suited to the 


^t, and added.to the honest and 
earty good humour by which he is 
distinguished, render him a very effi- 
fient representative of the merry and 
mirth-exciting knight; and Charles 
Kemble’s personation Of the character 
is marked by a number of clever 
points, and displavs in seveial of the 
scenes a great deal of talent and dis¬ 
crimination. 


THE NOVTCE IN TOWN. 


Giles Greentyee. to his cousin George 
Gamble. 

Harley Street. 

Dear Georoe, 

1 itAVK now been one fortnight in 
town, without being able to write to 
you, so flurried and hurried have I 
been, and so nonplussed and put to 
it to accustom myself to the racket¬ 
ing irrational life which wc lead; in 
the first place I must tell you that I 
am well, thanks to a good eonstifii- 
tion, for I have been nm off my legs, 
kept out of my natural rest, very much 
vexed at times, and have had to ac¬ 
custom myself to every thing quite 
opposite to onr going on in the coun¬ 
try, which, as you know, is like clock¬ 
work at the Grange and at Overshot 
Farm- but I must try and begin in 
order. I arrived per heavy coach, 
booked like a pared, at aunt’s hus¬ 
band’s counting house in Coleman 
Street, a dccuntisli looking place 
enough—I got out of the hackney- 
coach which took me from the Sara¬ 
cen’s Head, and was for bringing in 
my luggage, when a well dressed 
gentleman, without a hat| came out 
and asked me whom 1 wanted ? I told 
him it was Aunt Polly, the Aider- 
man's lady, when the young fellow 
burst out a laughing, (pretty London 
manners thought and informed me 
that she had never been tiiere in her 
life, and that the Alderman only 
called there for a few hours. “ Then," 
said I, “ your London Directory lies 
prettily—did not I read John Nobbs 
and Co.,Ironmongers,Coleman Street?" 
“Very true," said the high dressed 
gentleman, but this is only his. 
counting-house, you will find him 
at his house in Harley Street” I 
thanked tlie gentleman, whom I after¬ 
wards found out 'to be nothing more 
than a clerk; for just as I jum^ into 


the coach, I saw him and four more 
chaps with pens behind their ears, 
leaning over a desk with ledgers and 
things on it, and laughing at me with 
all their might and mam. Rub the first, 
fliought T, and intended to complain 
to the Alderman, but other troubles 
put it out of my head; after being 
jolted to death, and stopping the 
coach five times, for fear that the' 
coachman should have driven beyond 
the place,. for I thought we never 
should get there, I arrived at last: 
Coachee gives such a sessarara at the 
door, as if he wanted to knock it 
down, but I knew enougli to compre¬ 
hend that that gave me a certain de¬ 
gree of consequence, so I said not a 
word, but stepped out, and seeing a 
poor fellow, who looked like a lad 
out of place, I. says, “1 suppose you 
a’n’t above earning two-pence, so bear 
a hand with my boxes," which he 
accordingly did, when a handsome 
fellow in silk stockings, and dressed 
out as if he were going to a race ball, 
steps up to ^ 

am? and what I want? I told him 
very civilly, that J was Giles Grcentree, 
aunt Polly’s Nephew, and that 1 was 
come up by her invitation to be pro¬ 
vided for in the army, or some sinecure 
place,as Alderman Nobbs had promised 
mother; he bowed and showed me in, 
when I found three fellows, with pow¬ 
dered heads, and crimson laced coats, 
who were the ironmonger’s footmen. 

1 'should have thought iron grey and 
a fire red turn-up would have been 
more becoming a trad«raan, than 
tlius vieing with the royal family, but 
bless you this was nothing to what 1 
saw atterwards—I now enquired what 
was to pay, “seven shillings," an¬ 
swered the coachman. “Seven-de¬ 
vils!” said I, “why you are a regu¬ 
lar robber." “No more a robber 
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than yontself,” replies he, so I lifts up 
nay oak tw^ to give him a lesson 

of manners; “hit and be d- 

esclaims he, “ come on if you d^re, 
but if you do, I’ll alter your sign for 
you,”—there was impudence. “ Oli, 
oh!" cries I, and began to peel, but 
the gentleman in the silk stockings 
interposed, and took coachee’s num¬ 
ber, and let him know.that the Aider- 
man was not to be trifled with, that 
he was a magistrate, and could punish 
him without judge or jury, and that 
he would commit him for a look, or 
send him to the trcad-mdl for a word, 
and keep him upon bread and water 
if he gave him any of bis sauce, so 
he had better beg my pardon, and 
take his honest fare and be oJf, if he 
didn’t want to be bandcuifed and sent 
off to jail. The fellow seemed very 
sorry, for be said to me, “ I humbly 
beg your honour’s pardon,” which so 
disarmed me, (you know my heart, 
George,) that J shook hands with him,' 
and gave him the seven shillings for 
good will. The servants all stared at 
me as if I had two heads, and as soon 
as ray back was turned, they laughed 
as if they would split tk'ir sides; this, 
I confer, put ray pipe out a little, 
but the young gentleman showed me 
up stairs, but drew back his hand, 
when I offered him mine, as I took 
him to be one of our London cousins, 
or some relation of Mr. Nobbs’s; I 
asked a good deal about my aunt, 
but all I could learn was that she was 
not up, but would be down stairs 
about' three o’clock to breakfast, 
which by the bye«wa.s our dinner 
hour in the country; adding that if I 
wished for refreshment, he would 
fetch me some, which he did accord¬ 
ingly,—cold pigeon pie and Madeira, 
of which I partook so heartily,.that 1 
fell fast asleep on the sofa, with the 
newspaper in my hand, and was only 
awakened by aunt Polly’s coming 
into the room. Mercy defend me what 
a figure of fun she was! she bad’a 
comical made dress of muslin, up in 
the neck and trimmed ivith costly 
. lace; she bad a Ikce cap which looked 
like a basket of flowers, with roses, 
and a dozen other garden concerns in, 
it; she had a pair of silk boots on, 
and was paihtra up to the eyes; to 
tell you the truth, she looked no bet¬ 
ter mn she ought to be,—what a con¬ 
trast to my decent mother!—Wdl I 
stepped up to her and gave her a 


buss, but I thougfe she looked rather 
coldly on me, for her first words were, 
“George you must be off to a tailor’s 
directly, and get^ brushed up for din¬ 
ner.” “ Adams," (pointing to tlie 
gentleman in silk stockings) “ knows 
one who will make you a coat in six 
hours, so that you will be fit to sit 
down to dinner with us, for we have 
a great deal of quality company, and 
we must not have any of your Shrews¬ 
bury cut coats." “ Zooks!” exclaim- - 
ed I, ‘‘aunt Polly, what! do quality 
company visit you ’’’ “ To be sure," 
said aunty, with a flounce; “why 
my husband is a magistrate, and a 
very thriving man, and he has lent a 
certain Lord live thousand pounds, 
and I don’t despair of seeing him 
in Parliament some day or other. 
“ That will be grand," quoth I. “ J. 
Nobba, Esq. M. P. will cut a great 
shine.” At this moment I rose to 
make place for Mr. Adams, and of¬ 
fered him,a chair; but aunt Polly 
looked like a fury, .and after making 
a sign to him to withdraw, she ex¬ 
claimed, “ Giles, if you go on thus 
dishonouring me, by vour ignorance 
and stupidity, T shall lorbid you the 
bouse—that fellow is my groom of 
the chambers." “ Groom of the 
chambers»—indeed, that is the world 
turned upside down; who ever h^rd 
of a groom except in a stable, in 
Shropshire I was now a little re¬ 
lieved by the sight of a lovely girl, 
very flashily dressed, who entered the 
room; up I staiftd, and flying towards 
her, 1 said, “ dear Aunty, is that 
your daughter?" “ Daughter, you 
beast!" was her answer,• whereupon 
she kicked with her heels, and 
fell into strong hysterics, so I flew 
out of the room, and asked Mr, Adams 
what I had done ? when he informed 
me’ that the young lady was aunt 
Polly’s own maid, and it was ray zf- 
froniiogMrs. Alderman Nobbs, which 
threw her into fits, which, by the way, 
she was not subject to when her ho¬ 
nest father, the farmer, was alive; but 
the devil is in London for altering 
people. The groom of the chambers (a 
much more genteel-looking man than 
the alderman) conducted me up to my 
room, to change my clothes previous 
to my going wilh him to the tailor’s, 
when Jo, and behold, my large hair 
trimk, with my best clothes in it, had 
been borrowed by the chap out of 
place, who had only lelt me my port- 
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Tnantcau and an old packing-case full 
of buck-skins, M’hich 1 brought over 
in Iiopes of getting a day’s hunt some¬ 
where within twenty macs of London; 
well, of a bad barp^ih make the best, 
so I whistled the “Jolly Miller," and 
went out with Mr. Adams in a hack- 
ncy-coach to the tailor’s, who was 
another fine gentleman, who only 
visited his shop once a day, never 
took measure of any body himself, nor 
would wait upon any one for an order, 
or to be paid, unless he was a lord, or 
a member of parliament. Adams told 
me that he had made hisfoitune, kept 
his carriage, and lived like a nabob, 
and, that he had twenty thousand 
pounds of bad debts besides. “ Then," 
said 1, (shrewdly, as I thought,) “ I 
suppose he'll not be long betore he is 
in the Gazette." “ Not a bit," replied 
he, “ if one customer out of three pays 
him he'll be all right, you may depend 
upon it."’ Well, one of his skip-jacks 
takes my measure, but upon my wish¬ 
ing to examine the cloth, and to beat 
him down in price, 4hc groom of the 
chambers shook his head, and, putting 
his finger on .his lips, os much as to 
tell me to hold’my tongue; he said, 
“ Leave all that to Mr. Vanscliwillen- 
verkenn, (a German,) and he will make 
a perfect dandy of you." “ Well," 
said I, “ if he don’t make a fool of 
me it’s all very well;" when (would 
you believe it ?) the two rascals wink¬ 
ed at each other, aiid laughed at my 
expence. I soon got back to flarley- 
street, where there ^s the devil to 

K ; aunt Polly had forbid me the 
se, but the ironmonger was less 
iron-hearted than his wile; he said I 
must be borne with for a little while, 
and pacified ma’am by paying her dress¬ 
maker's bill; indeed, Nobbs would be 
a plain, simple, stupid, good fellow 
cn'bugh, and a rare knowing tradesman, 
if aunt Polly had not filled his head, 
and had not turned his head by visit¬ 
ing Paris, aud by polishing him up so, 
that there’s no weight or value left 
about him. It was at last decided that 
I should get a severe lecture from his 
worship, as to behaving myself like a 
gentleman, which I was obliged to 
put up with, and 1 was desired not to 


speak a word unless when spoken to, 
and then only yes and no;*and 1 was 
to take my place at table next the 
French governess, which was making 
a mute of me at once^ as I cannot 
parlez vous one word of their gibber¬ 
ish, and I was to submit to have my 
hair put in papers like a lady, to make 
it curl, and was forbid to join in the 
dance after dinner with the young 
ladies, as I was to have a dancing- 
master come to me next day: lastly 
1 was ordered to dress myself to the 
best advantage, for Which purpose a 
new suit of clothes came in five hours 
after my mea^ure was taken, and I 
found half a dozen pair of dress-shoes, 
sent from Mr. Iloby’s, the butler having 
taken an old shoe of mine to serve as 
to size; I now went up the back stairs 
to my dressing-room, and had t'le 
happiness to meet the pretty lady’s 
maid, and to give her a salute, which 
put me. in high spirits for the rest of 
the day, in siiite of the continual 
snubbing which I got from ray aunt. 
Now I would give you an account 
of our gorgeous feast, and of the com¬ 
pany, and of my mistakes and mise¬ 
ries, aud of aunt's most extraor¬ 
dinary dress, but that the postman’s 
first bell is ringing, and I have got 
to call at a dozen places, and to 
I dress for dinner besides, which you 
rauatknow takes place at seven o’clock, 
that uncle Nobbs may have time to 
take his, morning ride after the count¬ 
ing-house shuts up at four; therefore, 
my dear George, I must 'bid you 
adieu; pray take patticular care of .my ' 
fighting cock, and my black bitch 
Fanny; let mother know that I am 
well, but don’t say a word pf aunt 
Polly’s mad goings on, nor of her un¬ 
kindness to me, it would break mother’s 
heart; so muni upon that subject. 

Your’s, very truly, 

Giles Greemtbee. 

P. S. The alderman lias promised to 
get the follow who stole my cluthea 
■apprehended, and he says he’ll get 
him hanged, or sent to Botany Bay. 
There’s power for you! Who’d have 
thought it, when he used to sweep his 
old master's warehouse 9 
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CHILI A, - 

* • ' 

PRINCE OF THE PEARL ISLANDS, IN SE^ARCH OF WISDOM, 
THROUGH ALL THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH. 

A TALE AETEn THE MAXNER OF RASSELAS PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. 


In the waters of the vast Pacific, 
somewhere, it is conjectured, near to 
the shores of Peru, are situate the 
Pearl Island?, which, according to 
Cuscan tradition, about fourteen cen¬ 
turies before the discovery of America, 
were called “ the Islands of the Hap¬ 
py," and governed by the wise Gu- 
famnyi, who had an only son, named 
Chilia, which, in their figurative lan¬ 
guage, meant the “ Lustre of the Sun,” 
from the great beauty of his person, 
and brightness of his genius. 

Chilia, though enlightened in all 
the wisdom of the elders of his country, 
grew dissatisfied with this portion of 
his instruction, convinced that these 
sages reasoned only from effects, and 
were totally ignorant of nature’s laws. 
This disappointment to his ardent 
mind spread over it a gloom that ob¬ 
scured all the bright visions of bis 
youth, and, at length, settled into, that 
deep melancholy, that he wholly ab¬ 
stracted himself from society, and 
spent the entire day at the fountain of 
Abalpa (the goddess of Wisdom) in 
the palace gaixlcns, weeping into its 
crystal waters, and praying for in¬ 
struction. 

Gualamma, inconsolable at this sud¬ 
den change in the disposition of the 
prince, followtfl him one morning, un- 
'perceived, to the place of his retreat; 
the sight of his son’s grief, who was 
weeping over the fountain, so far over¬ 
came him, that he uttered a deep 
groan, and fell prostrate on the 
ground; the noise roused the prince 
Irum his reveiie, who, lifting up his 
head, and perceiving the situation of 
’ the king, sprang towards him, and, 
catching him in his arniis, inquired, 
with tender apprehension, what ailed 
him ? “ Why dost thou ask the ques¬ 
tion,” replied the venerable Guaiam- 
tna, casting on the prince a look of 
mingled reprodf and afiection,' when 
thy own heart must convince thee 
that it is thy grief which covers the 
spirits of thy father with sadness ! O 
Chilia! has he lacked in lus affection 
to thee that thou so grievest ? or has 
the adopted of thy bosom, the &ir Tas- 


cala, proved herself unworthy of thy 
affection? Reveal to thy father thy 
sorrows, that he may share if he can¬ 
not remove them." 

The prince, subdued by this appeal 
to parental affection, fell on his hither's 
bosom, and, weeping bitterly, ex¬ 
claimed, ” O! sire, far from experienc¬ 
ing a lack of your affection, my spirit 
beads under the weight of increased 
kindness; and the tenderness of the 
virtuous Tascala only proves to me 
I am unworthy of the treasure. It is 
the war in my spirit, betwixt love and 
duty, that shadows - with despair my 
mind, and the cause I dare not re¬ 
veal 

“ O Chilia!" exclaimed the agonized 
monarch, “ will the offspring of Gua- 
lamma’s strength, the lampui his bliss, 
and brightness of his setting sun, re¬ 
fuse to confide to his father a secret 
that preys upon his happiness, and, if 
suffered to remain, will prove to him 
the barb of death!” 

The prince, no longer able to resist 
his father's tears, candidly owned his 
grief was caused by his ardent desire 
to obtain wisdom, wh.'cli could be 
only acquired by visiting those na¬ 
tions of the earth whose knowledge, 
as he had heard, greatly exceeded 
theirs. 

“ Chilia," cried the sorrowful king, 

banish from thy spirit tliese delusive 
shadows of thy imagination, that 
would guide thee into dangers un¬ 
known to these peaceful islands. Dost 
thou not possess already all the means 
of making thyself happy; and is not 
happiness the fruit of wisdom ? Hast 
thou not also been carefully instructed 
in all the knowledge of our elders, 
which teaches true piety to the Gr^t 
Creator of the Palace of the Sun, and 
gratitude to him for all his bountia; 
and art thou not the splendor of the 
happy people of the Pearl Islands, the 
mirror of thy fathei’s life, and his 
only .successor? and why dust thou 
wish to wander from these blessings to 
encounter toils, temptations, and dan- 
gers in the pestilent world ?" 

^ Alas! sire," replied Chilia, breath- 
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ing a deep sigh, ** oiir elders have 
only told me, what my own senses 
would have explained,-^the effects of 
things; 1 languish to know their causes. 
They say the seasods are the gifts 
of the Spirit of the Sun’s brightness, 
but I want to know those causes which 
produce their agencies; why the forest 
droops, and renews its verdure, and 
why the trees are alternately crowned 
with blossoms and fruits; what impels 
the burning axles of the sun across the 
ocean pf waters to come and enlighten 
your kingdom; why he retreats again 
into the chambers of darkness to make 
our night; and what lifts the billows 
of the tides, at stated periods, to over¬ 
flow, and fertilize our valleys.” 

“ My son,” replied the sage Gua- 
lamma, “ can a knowledge of these 
causes render man;nore wise or happy ? 
have the orange or bread fruit trees 
ever lacked their fruits? the sun to 
ripen oyr harvest? or our flocks to 
yield their increase ? Then why should 
man, who enjoys all the blessings of 
the effects, presumptuously strive to 
penetrate into the magniticence of the 
Creator’s wisdom ? to search for 
causes wisely withheld from him for 
the security of his repose ?” 

“ I confess, O sire,” answered the 
prince, blushing, “ the inquisitive 
mind may make itself unhappy; but 
the Inca of Peru, who annually visits 
your islands, has informed me tlieir 
empire is milch wiser than ours; and 
tliat there are many nations on the 
earth much superior to theirs, and 1 
wish to travel through them, that I 
may.acquire their wisdom; for science 
is the only food my mind craves, and 
by it alone it can be nourished. Per¬ 
mit, O sire, your son to visit these 
nations, to qualify himself to succeed 
to the sceptre of the wise Gualamma, 
when it shall please the Great Spirit 
of the Palace ot the Sun to call him to 
his happiness in the chambers of his 
brightness." 

« Pernicious, ray son,” cried the 
king, “ was this communication to 
thy young heart. Curiosity has can¬ 
kered the blossoms of its peace; thou 
mayest become niore wise, but thy 
happiness will be for ever sacrificed. 


** Aholpa, the Spirit of Wisdom, 
has revealed to thy &ther the frightful 
miseries that afflict the other nations of 
the world, through their apostacy iVom 
the simplicity , of nature. Ihe spirits 
of darkness, discord, ambition, false 
glory, and revenge, have bruised the 
blossoms of human bliss, and destroyed 
the earth’s plenty. Revenge, injustice, 
and oppression, pour the phials of 
famine, disease, and pain, upon the 
withered bowers of the feeble, and the 
red hoof of the war horse crimsons 
with human gore the green altars of 
nature. Yet, in the miast of this deso¬ 
lation, you will behold luxury and 
wealth throned in palaces; magnifi¬ 
cent temples, splendid monuments, 
and glittering altars of the arts and 
sciences raised at the expence of the 
welfare of millions of wretched human 
beings, who enjoy neither personal 
liberty or the comforts of existence, 
but daily bleed under the whips of 
slavery, or arc wasted by the pestilence 
of disease ! O ! Chilia, my son, our 
fruitful island is the only portion of 
’ the earth ttiut has preserved the prime¬ 
val charter of perfect hliss, which the 
Creator of the Palace of the Sun be¬ 
stowed upon his creatures. Let not 
idle curiosity ravish from thee thy 
birthright. But, what do I say, thy 
virtue will protect thee if thou wandcr- 
est, and Abalpa will reward thy piety, 
by again permitting thee to return to 
thy father’s kingdom, when thou hast 
proved thy folly. But ^ause well, my 
son, ere thou venturest to begin thy 
dangerous enterprise.” 

The prince, deeply affected by this 
magnanimity of Iheking, was unable for 
some time to reply; at length, taking 
his father's hand, he said, “ I will, sire, 
ponder upon ray project, and should ’ 
my inclination to travel prove uncon¬ 
querable 1 hope you will not farther 
oppose it.” 

Gualamma made no reply, but mth 
smiles embraced his son, which Chilia* 
construed into a tacit consent, and 
they both retwned to the palace. 

(To he coniinued.) 
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SKETCHES OF FRENCH MANNERS. 

No. I. 


Amongst the innumerable tours 
and travels on the continent that have 
lately appeared, it is rather singular 
that none of them contain such ac* 
counts of foreign manners as can 
be of use to the untravelled, and 
scarcely any that the real traveller can 
rcco^isc as true descriptions of the 
people he has visited. Two or three 
months' residence in a foreign country 
■will not enable the ablest observer to 
inspect even the surface of society, 
much less its interior principles and 
arrangement; and, even when sufficient 
time and opportunity are devoted to 
the task, the reserved character of our 
countrymen is a jwwerful olistaclc to 
their attainment of that intimate know¬ 
ledge of private habits, opinions, feel¬ 
ings, and principles, which can alone 
qualify any one for judging correctly 
of the morals and manners of a nation. 
Modern travellers by this difficulty, 
however, no wise daunted, seem to he 
possessed of more confidence and self- 
conceit even than their predecessors, 
for, though the six months’ tours of the 
“ olden time” were not over-burdened 
with liberality or sound remark, they 
never approached the wild extrava¬ 
gance that character ues the modern 
“ Tales” of a six weeks’ “ Traveller.” 
One traveller, a man whom one would 
have thought superior to such follies, 
“ visits” Paris at the peace, and with¬ 
out tiie sliglitest acquaintance with 
Parisian society, draws a graphic 
sketch of Prench domestic manners 
from the anecdotes of Madame dc 
Pompadour, and “ the Moral Tales” 
of Marraontel! He gives an amusing 
account of the inviolability of a lady’s 
boudoir^ into which, it is very evi¬ 
dent, he never penetrated! So much 
for embodying on dit& into his woik, 
and the influence of a fertile imagina¬ 
tion ! After all, these liberties are not 
to be treated too harshly, when we find 
even the cold philosophic Hume swell¬ 
ing out the Adventure of Charles II. 
in the Oak into a variety of circum¬ 
stances that never appeared on re¬ 
cord. There are but two wnters whose 
observations on Prance are worthy of 
attention. Lady Morgan and the author 
of “ The Hermit Abroad.” There is 
some exaggeration, undoubtedly, in 
E. M. December^ 1824, 


Lady Morgan’s lively sketches, blit we 
happen to know that she enjoyed dis¬ 
tinguished opportunities of seeing the 
interior mechanism of French society. 
But by far the best record of facts is 
“ The Hermit Abroad.” Those who 
have never been out of England will 
obtain more accurate knowledge of 
France by perusing its pages than in 
all the works that have ever been writ¬ 
ten. Lest 1 be accused of undue par¬ 
tiality for “ The Hermit,” I shall add 
that a short time after it was publish¬ 
ed, long before I ever saw it, an ««- 
travelled friend mentioned it with 
high praise in a letter to me; I was 
then in a distant couniry, and remark¬ 
ed that it gave *■ the very same pic¬ 
ture of French manners with which 
you were wont to amuse us in the 
country, after your return frodi Water¬ 
loo ; we then thought you touched 
with tlie Gallomania, but the Hermit 
confirms your statements in toto.** 
My reason fur admiring “TheHcnnii”^ 
is, therefore, evident enough, “ dots 
he not agree with me; ergo, he is 
right.” 

There are some points of French 
raaiintrs which “ the wandering Her¬ 
mit” has slightly touched upon, or not 
noticed at all; I purpose, therefore, 
to give occasional sketches of what 
seems to me most interesting, or least 
generally known.— 

SUNDAY IN PARIS. 

Every body has been in Paris, and 
yet how few know the real peculiari¬ 
ties of a Parisian Sunday ! “ The 

French arc a shockingly immoral 
race,” says the gambling fine lady of 
Port mail-square, ” for they go to the 
theatre on a Sabbath evening,”—^in¬ 
stead of getting gloriously drunk, as 
good Christians ought to do, for the 
benefit of the revenue. This is “ the 
sum total ” of the mere English idea of 
a French Sunday. The grand features 
of Parisian manners on the day of rest 
are extra mums beyond tlie Barrieres; 
and will the English really consent to 
leave the good cheer of Orq^non, Very, 
Heauvilliers, and the Rocher ciu Can- 
cale? No, no; they are loo fond of 
good things to risk certain for uncer¬ 
tain pleasures, and far too aristocratic^ 
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withal, to dream of contaminating 
themselves by mingling among the 
vulgar sons of labour and equality! 
What unsophisticated Englishman 
would not prefer a lounge along the 
Boulevard de Coblentz, a visit to the 
Cafi^ Hardy, or Tortuni’s, or a partie 
five at some restaurateur of the Boule¬ 
vards, to all the interesting scenes that 
the environs of Paris present on a Sun¬ 
day ? Perhaps he is right after all. I 
do not know whether these “ scenes” 
be as interesting to others as they have 
always seemed to me; <fest egal. I 
shall briefly state some of the peculiari¬ 
ties that distinguish this day in tlie 
French capital. 

It is not fashionable to remain in 
Paris on Sunday during the belle sai- 
son! the wealthy, therefore, (I do not 
say the nobi^se,' for few of them are 
wealthy,) who have not gone already 
to the country, retire thither early in 
the morning. Carriages are in move¬ 
ment in all parts of the city, but 
abound most in the noble Faubourg St. 
Germain, and the financial Chaussee 
D'Antin, when they drive off to the 
plain of Romainville, the heights of 
JHendon, the pleasant environs ol St. 
Genuain, and the delightful valley of 
Montmorency. Sequestered scenes like 
these ate not to be found m the vici¬ 
nity of the English metropolis, and, in 
fact, can scarcely exist but in the most 
remote and least frequented districts 
of England ; for to what distant spot 
can wu repair where the bustle of tra¬ 
velling, the din of traffic, or the purse- 
proud insolence of wealth sliall not 
di: pel every anticipated enjoyment of 
rural life ? Not so the quiet fields that 
border the Seine, the Marne, and the 
Loire j not so the gay but untumulting 
environs of Paris. Passing beyond the 
Barriers, and the noisy guinguctles, 
we leave every vestige of the capital 
behind; its bustle, its clamour, its in¬ 
finite variety of change of scene, and 
find ourselves at once transpoitcd to 
the solitude of the fields, where the 
simple manners, and antique costume, 
of the peasants remind us of that un¬ 
changed and unchangeable race who 
inhabit tlie rocks of Tyrol and the 
Alps. 

The churches of SI. Roche, Notre 
Dame, St. Eustace, and St. Sulpice, 
are filled at an early hour with the 
votaries of devotion j not as in Eng¬ 
land, dressed in all the gorgeous pride 
of wealth, elbowing the poor, staring 


disdainfully at each other, as if all men 
were not equal in the House. of God-, 
but simply attired, unassuming, rich 
and poor mingling together in prayer,— 
quiet, decorous, divested of hypocriti¬ 
cal display. Such is the demeanour 
of this “ ungodly ” people, who would 
shudder at turning a church into a 
scene of theatrical ornament, into a 
fashionable rout, into a show-room, 
for the handy works of the artisans of 
dress! 

Towards the mid-day, the polite 
Boulevards of Gaud and Coblentz be¬ 
come crowded with the orientalists 
of Paris, the inhabitants of the distant 
Faubourgs, St. Antoine and St. Mar¬ 
cel, cacii/abricant bringing his taste¬ 
ful belle to sun herself on this splendid 
promenade. The garden of the Tut- 
leries receives the rentier and bour¬ 
geois of the Marois, and the forlorn 
voltigeurs and Croix de St. Louis 
of the Faubourg St. Germain ; the 
Champs EUsies are the favourite re¬ 
sort of the vouths of the colleges, mili¬ 
tary schoofs, and Pays Laltn, and a 
confused mass of emigrants of all 
classes of the population, and noble 
roturier, is pouring down the de¬ 
lightful avenue that leads from the 
triumphal arch to the defunct, but 
now resuscitated, Bois de Boulogne. 
Happiness is in every look, satisfac¬ 
tion on every tongue. They seem (like 
the poet) as if they had 

“ No fears but siicli asfoncycun assuage.’’ 

The wealthier families among the 
mercantile Parisian are now on their 
way to their “ canipagnes" at Cheesy, 
Medou, Enghien, Marly, or other 
pleasant retreats, there to pass the 
day in innocent relaxation. Various 
are the amoureux manceuvres to get 
invited to the fete—^for Sunday is 
“ toujours jour de fete" —and they 
doubtless find something more con¬ 
genial in the liberty and enjoyment 
of promenades, lustic sports, or the 
all-cngtossing pleasures of the dance, 
than in the restraint and ceremony of 
the crowded city. Here ceremony is 
thrown to the wind. In due time 
the cairiages are unloaded of their 
viands and wines, and the joyous 
party seat themselves on the grass, 
sub tegmine fagi; the repast is sea¬ 
soned by wit and gaiety; and the 
day passes to its decline, amidst the 
song, the laugh, the well-told tale<— 
the forfeit dear but dangerous to the 
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lover—the discovered loss of a dinde 
aux truffes, or a paii de veau, bring¬ 
ing “gall and wormwood” to th^e 
unfortunate frourtnand, malicious de¬ 
light to the thoui/Ailess youth.. “Ah! 
aua si 6ona noriut!" Youthful ar¬ 
dour is not here chilled by the sneers 
of the old) or the disdainful frowns 
of the proud; for the most active 
members of the joyful party—those 
who urge on their companions to 
fun and fndic,—are the giey-headed 
elders, who in more northern climes 
would find in similar scenes no other 
joys than “ such as wine can give.” 

The chosen resorts of the graceful 
and tastely grisettes and their admi¬ 
rers, are St. Cloud aud Montmorency. 
Peer and peasant fiook alike to St 
Cloud, which presents in its pajaces, 
gardens, parks, cabarets, and voncours, 
every variety of beauty and deformity. 
But Montmorency is ihe true scene tor 
outhful lovers. Every thing com* 
ines to render it delightful to the lo¬ 
ver, the g-awmajid.orthe pensive stu¬ 
dent of nature. It is situated along 
the side of a beautiful hill, where you 
have a most commanding view of the 
celebrated valley of Montmorency, 
studded with towns, villages, and cha¬ 
teaux, The retreats of llosseau and 
St. Lambert,—the Henuitage and 
CAtfmeWe#—with the scats of many 
of that illustrious group who fiou- 
risbed round the venenble Maresehal 
dc Montmorency, are all before your 
eyes, associating in your mind the 
great names of past times with the 
delightful scenery around you. At 
the summit of this rmuantic town of 
Tenacy, adorned with fine gardens 
and venerable monuments, stands the 
CAeval Blanc, well known to (he lovers 
of good cheer, as abundantly sup- 

{ ilied with all the comforts that life,, 
ove, and laughter demand. 

As evening approaches, the public 
gardens liecoms thinned of their visi¬ 
tors, and give place to the Italian 
Boulevard, the Boulevards without the 
walls, or the all-attractive scenes 
of the Drama, This is the most 
heinous of Parisian abominations! To 
adjourn from the promenade to the 
tavern would be nothing—^but to 
exhilarate the mind by innocent 
aiety, by lively pictures of manners, 

L ridicule of folly and its thousand 
ses—this, this must be the acmd of 
Impiety 1 To defend the Parisians in 
this liberal age, when hypocrisy and 


cant are unknown, would expose me 
only to the scorn of the righteous; I 
shall only venture, therefore, to sug¬ 
gest in mitigation of damages, that 
in spite of all their impieties, their 
streets present no scenes of depravity 
like those which shock the stranger 
on a Sunday in London—-no drunken 
way-faring man shall be found there 
—nor shall the strange woman be 
found there. Then what scenes can 
the French Drama pre.senl that shall 
pollute the minds of the spectators! 
Any thing like “ Tom and Jerry,'’*-— 
any thing like the moralities of Con¬ 
greve, Wycherly, and the greater part 
of our comic writers since the days 
of Charles the Second! Will you 
hear, or see any thing improper, 
indecent, or immoral, in the classic, 
dccorou'!, unstained Theatre. Fran- 
cats? No!—let the middling and 
lower classes--the upper classes never 
go to the theatre in the day—frequent 
the Odeou, the Opera Comique, the 
amusing sceneaof Brunet and Potier, 
or the wonderful displays of Mazurier 
in the nielo-dramas of the Port St. 
Marlin—and I will venture to as.sert 
that their mora's and manners will 
suffer no risk of contamin tion. It 
is evident, I hope, that I ulludo merely 
to popular inodes of speii'ling the 
day, and do not pretend to compare 
these with a sincere devotion to reli¬ 
gious exercises. All I maintain is, 
that if the Parisians did not frequent 
the theatre, they would frequent the 
haunts of vice; and I hope it will'not 
appear paradoxical to assert that in¬ 
decent scenes, immoral allusions, or 
vicious company, are not the charac¬ 
teristics of a French playhouse. I 
say there is no appearance of vice— 
no marks of its sway. “ De non ap- 
parentibus, et non existentihus, ” 
1 think the old maxim says, “ eadem 
est ratio.” 

The beautiful forest of Fincennet 
is now teeming with the apruce citi¬ 
zens of the Faubourgs, in their best 
attire; they swarm on the vine-clad 
hills of Chaumont, in the vili.iges of 
Sevre and Vaugirard. No one spends 
his weekly festival in solitary sadness, 
for “ every spark has his maid. ” 
The Salons de Danse, round the bar¬ 
riers, are crowded by the labouring 
population, enjoying themselves with 
all their “might and main,” and 
supplying skill by activity of ges- 
ticiuatioD. But the most beauUlul 
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“ scene dansanfc" that can be found 
in the immediate vicinity of Paris, is 
Romaitjville, and its delightful envi¬ 
rons. The country all round is inte¬ 
resting ; the fields, gardens, and 
dwellings are neat in the extreme} 
and the extensive woods that fringe 
the plain, present a most agreeable 
promenade. Many pleasant hours 
have I spent there on a Sunday 
evening. Nothing could be gayer 
than the whole scene—yet nothing 
could be more innocent. « Le vrai 
n’est pas toujours le vrai scmblabie”— 
we are told-and I may be told so 
now: but talcing things by their out¬ 
ward signs, what a contrast dc-es not 
this present to the scenes of riot, 
noise, and drunkenness that occur in 
the neighbourhood of London on a 
Sunday evening. 

To the great mass of the Parisians, 
Sunday is a day of unmixed pleasure 
and exhilaration. The cares of the 
pa't hre forgot, the labours of the 
futiue appal not, for they have a 
regularly returning day of rest and 


enjoyment} they can find amusement 
in trifies, because their minds are not 
continually harassed by care; and 
without the aid of artificial stimulants 
to rouse their spirits, they can always 
engage ardently in the pursuit or 
pleasure of the moment. Their wives, 
children, and bonnes accompany them 
in all their pi omenades,—partake in 
all their pleasures,—give counsel in 
the choice and disposition of amuse¬ 
ments—and form a band of pleasure¬ 
seeking beings whom it is delightful 
to behold. Renovated in health and 
spirits by their innocent recreations, 
they return at an early hour to their 
homely abode, retire to rest contented 
with the past, and prepared to renew 
their toils on the morrow. The Sun¬ 
day rambler in London, has but too 
often a far diflerent tale to tell,—he 
may feel no regret for the past—but— 
alas! ^ 




When he bitterly thinks on the mor¬ 
row.” 

L. T. 


PARAPHRASE UPON THAT WELL KNOWN LINE OF RACINE: 

“ Cmignez Dieii, oher Abner, ctn’nyez point danire crainte.” 

Racine. 


Dear Abner, weep thine errors past. 

And live this day as if thy last. 

Does mercy, then, her coldest ray 
Reserve for life’s expiring day ? 

Or justice seal a harsher doom 
As men draw nearer to the tomb ? 

Say how, then, differs from thy last 
The day, the hour that’s not yet past? 

The sorrow that absolves from crime. 
Though oft the latest fruit of time, 

Is sown with crime’s fast springing taros, 
And marks the labourer's backward cares. 
His first neglect how ill repaired! 

His summer toils were better spared. 
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QUID SIT rubonnuMi quid titui-r, quid vtilFi quid nom. 


All ExcUi'sion through the United 
States and Canada^ durinsr the 
years 1822>23, by an English 
Gentleman^ 

We are daily receiving more valu¬ 
able information respecting the situa¬ 
tion of our Trans-Atlantic brethren, 
and even the publications of the 
present ifearmi^hi suffice to give us 
pretty adequate notions of the state of 
society and manners, the influence 
of the government, (he state of 
religion and morals, and every inter¬ 
esting fact that regards ihe Great 
Republic of the West. Nothing could 
be more contemptible than the tours 
and travels which formerly formed 
our whole stock of intelligence; and 
scarcely any thing more unjust, or 
more ungenerous, than the remarks, 
sneers, and ridicule which they eli¬ 
cited against America from the two 
great rival Reviews. Hodg;son, at 
last, gave us the first specimen of a 
candid as well as intelligent traveller; 
one who mildly but unhesitatingly 
condemns whatever he finds impro¬ 
per in the state of society, who praises 
what is "praiseworthy, and who views 
nothing through the deceitful mist of 
prejudice or partiality. No good 
work (with the doubtful exception of 
Captain Hall’s) had appeared previous 
to his travels; and none of equal 
merit has hitherto succeeded. If the 
present writer possess much of his 
candour and liberality, we cannot 
affirm that his judgment is equally 
sound, or his opinions equally 
well founded, though be indulges 
much more than his predecessor in 
argument and discussion, enters fully, 
and often tiresomely upon political 
questions, and in no part of his work 
confines himself exclusively to the 
sceiie.s, manners, or associations pre¬ 
sented by his journey. In this “ Ex¬ 
cursion throuffh the United States 
and Canada "—as it is modestly 
termed—^the author begins at New 
York, proceeds to Philadelphia, Balti¬ 
more, and Washington ; crosses the 
Alleghanies to the Ohio, descends the 
river to Kentucky, visits every thing 
memorable in the Western Slates 


from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, then 
traverses Canada, re-enters the Un'ted 
States at Lake Champlain, and finally 
returns to New York hy the way of 
New England. Such a variety of 
scenes gave the writer every opportu¬ 
nity for making most valuable and 
original observations—yet, strange to 
say, he interests himself only with 
places described by every preceding 
traveller, with customs and jiecuha- 
rities that have been so often told, 
that if they he not true, they oufrht to 
be true from their notoricly in hooks 
of travels; and, what is the greatest 
defect of all, he omits to give us any 
useful information respecting the re¬ 
mote and little frequented scenes 
which he visited in his journey. He 
says he remained several clays at St. 
Louis on the Mississippi, (1500 miles 
above New Orleans) aucl yet he men¬ 
tions not one peculiarity of that 
ancient and most remarkable French 
Settlement, docs not even visit the 
neighbouring lead mines on the Mer- 
riruac, nor the bustling towns of 
St. Francis, Girardeau, Genevieve, and 
Herculaneum—and with all his pre¬ 
tended love of the sublime in scenery, 
declines to take the fatiguing journey 
of fifteen miles to view the me¬ 
morable sight of the Missouri ming¬ 
ling its tuibid and impetuous torrent 
with the clear and placid waters 
of the Mississippi. Having thus 
shown our skill at finding fault, and 
our impartiality by noticing his sins 
of omission and commission, we 
shall now enter upon the contents of 
his “ Excursion." 

As the yellow fever prevailed at 
New York on his arrival, he hastens 
to Philadelphia, with which he is 
highly phased, though he foolishly 
re-echoes ♦he oft-told story of the in¬ 
conveniences of .American inns. We 
must confess—and we pretend to 
know something of the subject—that 
we could never discover the grievances 
mentioned by our traveller, and that 
we were so silly and good-natured 
as to Consider the hotels we saw in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Baltimore, to be as good in ail re- 
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speots as any in Manchester or Liver¬ 
pool. But it is the misfortune of the 
great mass of travellers to know little 
or nufhiug of their oton country, 
while tliey are ridiculing the alleged 
dedcienciesof foreign accommodation. 
Kc says, there is no good hotel in 
Philadelphia, but Renshate's—appi- 
rontly because he happened to go 
there—for if he had known any thing 
of that city, he would have been en¬ 
abled to find many others equally 
good in every accommodation, though 
perhaps not equally magnificeat. 
In none of these hotels (not even in 
Kenshaw’s, as he erroneously asserts) 
is the traveller forced to dine at the 
public table, though he will always 
choose to accept that advantage if 
he be fond of a luxurious table, or 
desirous of getting easily and plea¬ 
santly acquainted with American 
manners. But Englishmen are so 
strangely reserved, so absurdly suspici¬ 
ous, or so ridiculously proud, that 
what to others is a source of happi* 
ness, is to them the acmd of misery. 
It is this shyness, this morbid shrinking 
from social converse, that makes them 
condemn so loudly the petulant for¬ 
wardness (so they call it) of the 
Frenchman, the easy nonchalance 
of the Rusaam, the open-hearted 
simplicity of the German, and the 
bold, careless bearing of the American. 
They seem always afraid to trust the 
impulses of feeling j and they condemn 
all warmth of manner or enthu¬ 
siasm of language that goes beyond 
their own dignified and frigid indif¬ 
ference. Afraid of the afiectation of 
false delicacy and feelings, they fall 
into the mure unamiable affectation 
of pride and heartlessness. Let them 
meet foreigners, at least in foreim 
countries, with open hearts and hands, 
as they are received themselves—let 
them trast to their natural feeling of 
benevolence, and drive from their 
minds every fear of affectation, every 
suggestion of mauvaise honte. 

Though all the rogues and swind¬ 
lers of Europe (according to the 
impartial pages of the Quarterly 
Review) flock to the United States, 
or to the promised land, it is »ine- 
what singular that the inhabitants 
themselves should be so unfearftil of 
their vuitors as to leave thek houses 
without lock or bolt (in the cxiunlry,) 
their fields and gardens unprotected 
by sjuing-guns or other humane ex* 


pedients, for checking the prbgrffis of 
vice; and that, in fact, the land of 
refuge should maintain fewee precau¬ 
tions against fraud and violence, than 
the legitimate and venerable govern¬ 
ments of Europe. One or two/oefs 
will illustrate mis better than a volume 
of argument. All public institution^ 
are open to a stranger''^ inspection^ 
without fee or rcicarrf—and the 
traveller, whether American or Euro¬ 
pean, may enjoy the advantage of 
every library and reading room, 
where MSS., books, and foreign and 
domestic journals arc spread with an 
abundant hand—or enter (without 
asking leave) every court of justice, 
and every legislative assembly. We 
might profit by the example. 

The’ following description of the 
author’s introduction to the President 
of the United States, seems rather 
alien to our aristocratic habits, but is 
quite in unison with the open, .unce¬ 
remonious, and consistent simplicity 
of the American Republic;— 

*' Shortly after my arrival at Washing¬ 
ton, as I was one day coming with a friend 
from visiting the public offices, he pointed 
out a well-dressed gentleman, walking 
by himself. “ That,” said he, « is the 
Piesident of the United States." When 
this great personage met us, my friend 
introduced me to him. I look off my 
hat ns a mark of respect, upon which the 
President did the same, undshopk me by 
the hand, saying he was glad to see me. 
I went soon afterwards to pay my respects 
to him at his house, in company with the 
same friend. We were shewn into a 
handsome room, where the President had 
been wilting. When be came in he 
shook us by the hand, requested us to sit 
down, and conversed upon a vanety of 
topics.*’—(Page 49.) 

Our traveller always speaks of the 
government in terms of commenda¬ 
tion j and, though the real state of 
ttiinga be well known to every intelli- 
,gent mind, we cannot avoid the 
temptation of quoting the following 
tribute to its, excellency, in answa- to 
the unfounded a^rtiona of the hired 
advocates of despotism in Europe;— 

“ The good effects of a free govern¬ 
ment are visible throughout the whole 
community. Ihere ere no tithes, no 
poor rales, no excise, no heavy internal 
taxes, no commercial monopolies. An 
American can make candles if he have 
tallow, can distil brandy If he have 
grapes or peaches, and can make beer If 
be have malt and hops, without a-ldug 
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leave of my one, much less with any 
fear of incurring punishmeBt.”—(Page 
71.) 

Much as the author has travelled 
o«er the Wrateru States, there are hut 
few of his remarks that seem to be the 
result of personal observations The 
most important and novel of his facts 
may be found in the “ Ohio Navi- 
gatoPt' (printed at Pittsburgh, 1818) 
the Western Gazetteert Drake's 
Picture qf Cincinnati, Derby's Loui- 
siana^ and other American statis¬ 
tical works. His accounts of the 
population of the towns in the Ohio 
seem taken from the census made 
years before, aud no statement is 
given of the value of the com¬ 
merce, or the numbers of men em¬ 
ployed on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. He gives, indeed, a table of 
the steam boats on those rivets in the 
year 1822, but omits about thirty 
vessels, from 300 to 700 tons burden, 
the names of which we could almost 
supply from memory, (the James 
Ross, the William Penn, the Henry 
Baldwin, the Western Engineer, Sfc. 
Sfc. Sfc.) So much for accuracy! 

In speaking of the hunters m the 
back woods, he .says, they are open 
hearted and hospitable, but liave not 
the same nobleness of sentiment and 
high sense of honour—as the Indians I 
Most ridiculous tales have been told 
about the honour of the Indiana;, and 
tlieir inflexible adherence to their 
word:—any one who has seen the 
least ot Indian life, knows this to be 
absurd exaggeration. There is not 
one tribe of Indians, from the sum¬ 
mits of the Rocky Mountains to the 
mouths of the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence, who are not a mean, beg¬ 
ging, treacherous race—as expert in 
fraud as the lowest classes of European 
society, and one with no valuable qual¬ 
ity but that of suffering tortuie without 
complaint. Foolish missionaries, and 
■ still more foolish travellers, have be¬ 
stowed virtues on them which they ne¬ 
ver poss^sed. It may be said that they 
have been corrupted by the vicinity 
of the whites—me remotest tribes, 
who have never had intercourse with 
civilised men, are the most cruel and 
debased of the Indian race! There is 
a deal of cant in the United States, 
about the heroic deeds of the ludians,. 
and the eloquent speeches of their 
chiefs,—and Logan, and msmy more 
great men may be brought forward 


to prove their talents I With all their 
keenness, the Yankees are truly a cre¬ 
dulous people, with the, philosophic 
Jeflmon at foeir head I The only 
clever chief who has appeared among 
the Indians for more than half a 
century, was TecumseA (not Tecum- 
tha, as our traveller has it) brother of 
the Prophet; and had he not been 
abandoned by the English Govern¬ 
ment, or its agents, he would have 
kid the whole western frontier in 
desolation. In enduring hunger and 
fatigue, (for which the Indians have 
been so highly vaunted) they are in¬ 
ferior to the Canadian voyagews and 
the American hunters, and cannof be 
compared to them for courage. 

At St. Louis in the Mississippi, our 
traveller was invited by several parties 
of hunters and traders, to accompany 
them to Santa I'i in Mexico; but 
circumstances obliged him to decline 
the offer. He at the same time 
strongly recommends any one of his 
countrymen who is fond of natural 
history, to join one of these parties, 
for, says .he, " he might make the 
most interesting discoveries in the 
most agreeable manner.” He oftep 
enough complains of the bad accom¬ 
modations of the log-taverns in the 
backwoods ; so sensible, therefore, as he 
seems to petty comforts, we really can¬ 
not discover where he could fiud auy 
thing agreeable in ascending the Mis¬ 
souri, in travelling across the Arkan- 
saw to Santa Fd. By water, he would 
make by great effort, about 18 miles a- 
day, against a rapid current, m a boat 
expo.sed to the meridian sun, open to 
the rains and storms; and whether 
he travelled by land or water, a buf¬ 
falo skin would form his bed, ground 
Indian corn mixed with bear’s fat, 
his usual meal, unth the occasional 
delicacy of a slice of a dog, a buffalo, 
or a bear, eaten almost raw, without 
bread or salt! Such arc the pleasures 
of travelling west of the Missouri I 

The author make.s some very just 
animadversions on the practice of 
regulating. By this is meant an 
association of neighbours for the pur¬ 
pose of driving by force out of their 
settlement any band of horse-stealers, 
forgers, or other infamous characters 
whom the thinly settled state of the 
country prevents &om being laid hold 
of by the arm of justice. The regu¬ 
lators give the obnoxious party 
** notice to quit,” and if they do not 
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do so at the appointed time, they call 
upon them, and give them a beating, 
and jcpeiit the same notice with addi¬ 
tional severity, till tliey leave the 
coiiiifry. ’fliis system can only be 
excused on the plea of necessity. But 
wc ratlier think there is m some parts 
of the United States a disposition to 
resort to mob-law as the •* rule of 
rijtht.’’ If a man beats his wife, for 
instance, or turns his children out of 
doors, a number of young men assem¬ 
ble, enter his house, take him out by 
force, pul him astride on a rail (a piece 
of wood with sharp edges, of which tlie 
fences are made) and carry him with 
shouts throuiih the village. This is 
called “ riding on a rail'' It is a 
very cruel, but (atcording to Yankee 
notions) very effectual penance. 

The following singular manner of 
catching wild turkies prevails in 
“ Old Kcntncfc ”—Kentucky : 

“k pen 14 niadfl by placing rough 
hewu rails one above anotber, so as to 
lurm a vacant space about sis or eight 
feet long, and ns ninny broad, which 
is closed at the top by heavy rails thrown 
across. A small ircnch is then dug fur a 
yitnl or two on the outside, and continued 
undeAfte lower rail of the interior. In 
this trench some Indian corn is strewed, 
and the turk Les while employed in pick¬ 
ing it up, advance with their heads down- 
wtmls into the pen. As soon as they 
find lUem'^elvfcs in the en<’losiiri», these 
«itu]iid birds never think of stooping down, 
or they could walk out ns easily as they 
walked in; bat instead of this, they try 
to force their way out nt the top nnd 
sides, and continue jumping about till in 
the course of the day some one visits tlie 
pen, and secures them.” 

We have not thought it necessary to 
follow the writer through his summary 
of the American constitution, nor bis 
scntiineuts of the condition of the army 
and navy, the military college, and 
other public institutions ; for though 
these form by far the best part of his 
work, the subjects are too much con¬ 
nected together to • allow of our 
making extracts. His account of the 
Military College is particulaily inter¬ 
esting. and we recommend it to every 
onedesmms of knowing the stale of 
public inslruclion in America. We 
have made such extracts from other 
parts as will enable our readers,' .to 
form their own opinion of the work.' 
The principal merit of the “ Excur¬ 
sion,” (independent of its candour 
and liberality,) seems to us to consist 


in its embodying a great mass of facta 
. to be found only in American publi¬ 
cations, aqd in giving a more vivid 
picture of the wild life led by settlers 
in remote districts than has hitherto 
been presented to the public. 

Captain' Medwin's Conversations 
jA>rd Byron. 

We think it necessary to premise to 
our readers that the reason why we 
have not' before noticed this book, 
written by the worthy Trooper, was 
from the great detestation we felt at 
the conduct-of any one who could be 
base enough to disclose conversations 
evidently intended for the ear of 
friendship alone, to gratify the'cupi¬ 
dity of a speculating bookseller. 

Tlie History of Lord Byron and his 
poetry is altogether most singular; 
when a lord he produced a volume 
which the Edinburgh Review endea¬ 
voured to crush altogether, though 
they must have possessed a degree of 
obtuseness without any parallel in the 
annals of criticism, if they could not 
perceive in almost every alternate 
page the dawnings of genius.' This 
jicriodical was then in its zenith, and 
was delivering its oracles with a high, 
contemptuous, and unfeeling tone; 
but. Byron was not to be.awed to 
silence and obscurity by their dogmas, 
and instead of giving over tlie compo¬ 
sition of poetry, as they kindly advised 
him to do, he set to work more vigo- 
rou''ly than ever, and produced, his 
“ English Bards and Scotch Re¬ 
viewers," which shook those-sturdy 
opprc.4sors to their centre. The high 
priest Jeffrey (of course) imme¬ 
diately ordered a recantation to be 
read, and in due comae of time, such 
is the inconsistency of man in his 
likes and dislikes, Loid Byron and 
tills “ prince of critics” were “ hand 
in glove.” 

This volume of Captain Medwin’s 
has been so long before the public 
eye, has been so lacerated both by 
the friends and enemies of the noble 
bard, so lampooned and dissected, 
that, however rich in trimmings the 
Captain’s last regulation jacket may 
^ be, wc query if in quantity it can be 
‘ compared with what has been be¬ 
stowed on this very reputable volume. 

How the information contained 
therein has been treasured up by the 
Captain from the time of Lord Byron’s 
utlcrance of it, till he wrote it in a 
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cctaimon place book, ibp Captam 
doesQof laform us, whetiier he did 
it by means nf short hand, or by a 
strmgth of itaeitaory equal to that of 
Lyon the Scotch actor, who ^ a 
srager learnt the a hole of die incon* 
gruoua contents of a new>paper over 
night, and repeated it duently the 
neat morning at rehearsal. Sumce it 
to say the whole volume bears unequi¬ 
vocal marks from bci,inniDg to end 
of falsAood and inatcurdcy-—We, 
howevei, will be content with one 
example, namely, the transactions 
with Murray the bookselh r, who has 
published a pamphlet shewing by 
extracts from Lord Byron's own 
letters the reverse of the picture exhi¬ 
bited in Captain Medwm’s volume 
Now we will appeal to the reasoning 
faculties of our readers, and ask them 
whether it is withm the scope of pro¬ 
bability, that Lord Byron ever uttered 
the assertions set down for him by 
Captam Medwin or whether it is pro¬ 
bable that Lord Byron would voiim- 
tanly tell lies which were to answer 
no visible end, and which be knew 
the letters in Murray’s possession 
would prove as such. According to 
every established rule of common 
sense, we believe not, and we think 
most of our readers will be of the 
same opinion. 

Tttiu^s Telescope for 1825, 12mo. 

London. Sherwood and Co. 

This publication, since first it chal¬ 
lenged public attention, b is gradually 
increase m its powers of pleasing, if 
mingles tlie usetul with the ggrctable 
so tastefully, that it is a gift equally 
acceptable td youth, manhood, and 
old age. 

The volume before us, besides pre¬ 
senting to the view much new informa¬ 
tion, (of a biographical and hutoncal 
nature,) abounds in apposite quotations 
from esteemed authors, together with 
much that is original and beautiful; 
and throughout the work is scattered, 
w Mb no spanng hand, “ gems of poesy,” 
some light and imaginative, others 
clad m the garb of “ Miber sadness,*' 
but placed with such discernment that 
e<tcli forms a contrast to the other. 

This year's tome is accompanied 
by an Intooduction, consilting of 
*• A Bamr Hiitobit of English 
BACBFD PoETBY,*’ from the pen of 
Mb. Richard Ryan, whose Sa- 
LBED Poems we noticed with great 
E. JZ DecmbcTt 1824. 


commendation ifk <me our numbers 
sdme months badK, Bf Rfl finishing 
seotfflice of this "Bnef fijitory,” we 
learn that he Is at present employed 
on an extended work of the same 
nature, as this is a subject that has 
huheito escaped the research Of fte 
literati, or has been passed over by 
them for metal more attraofive.” 
We anticipate a most interesting vo¬ 
lume, especially as Mr. H. has suffi- 
cKHitly evinced his capability for the 
task, by the correct taste he has dis¬ 
played in Thf Inthodultion alluded 
to, and in those poems of a religious 
nature, on which both our own pages 
and those ot several of our contem- 
poranes have bestowed ^ the meed of 
prAise.” 

Tafei of Irish Ltfe^ 2 vols. London. 

The partisans of Ireland shew them¬ 
selves so strongly attached to her 
cau'-e, that foreigners cannot be sup¬ 
posed to believe their statements as 
entirely true, however plausible their 
arguments may appear. And her 
enemies, on the other band, mike 
(.uch a display of acrimony andftidi- 
culc, and seem so desirous of tracing 
every thing horrid m the character of 
their fellow beings, that to confide m 
thur allegatiuns tor even one instant, 
would absolutely betriy cither an 
entire v iiit of common sense, or prin¬ 
ciple. The ** Tah » of Irish Ltfe" 
Jiave m no one place that we could 
observe, shewn their author to be ot 
cither ot the above (da<ises, the con¬ 
sequence IS, that though he informs 
us of abundance to excite burprise, he 
does not shock with a relation of 
those impmbabihtieb and pbeuomena 
that have nevci existed. 

These tales are sixteen in number, 
and embellished with many excellent 
designi by Cruikshank, which form 
no &mall addition to their own intrin¬ 
sic worth. But the principal fei^re 
u their character is, their moral ten¬ 
dency and attraction by novelty, it 
should, we imagme, be no slight con¬ 
straint upon the will of any man of 
taste, to read one tale out of the six¬ 
teen witliout reading all; for wMe the 
reader u made to enter, as it wera^ 
intp the prejudices, notions, and spirit 
of a people, of whose real character, 
Englubmen, notwithstanding tiue 
proximity^of England to Ireland com¬ 
paratively BpeakiDg, know nothing, 
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he is at the same time entertaioed 
with tlie'oan.'atioi) ^ well known cjr> 
cumstances, wrought into story, so 
happy and so agreciahlei as even to 
gain the good opinion of the lover of 
novel wilting stnd romance. How 
well -the tales are also calculated to 
please and irutrnct the Irish, the follow¬ 
ing will, we are convinced, sufficiently 
testify. The short space to which we 
are limited, leaves us under the neces¬ 
sity of abridging it considerably. ; 

“ His appliiwtion to a friend in Dublin 
procured him a situation in the counting- 
house of an extensive' blenclipr within 
twelve miles of Armagh. Fluttering as 
tile situation was, he could not but join In 
the regret which liis mother testified that 
, he should go to the North; for the Turks 
have not !a stronger prejudice against tlie 
Persians tbah the catholics of %nster 
have against the protestnuls of Ulster: 
and, in truth, it must be uliservcd, ttie 
criminal bnfred is reciprocal. Remote 
oaus.es and the existing difference in re- 
ligioL's sentiments hu>c created in the two 
districts rival parlies, who join opposition 
ol opinion to the most malignant animo¬ 
sity. Tl^ Orangemen of thb North and , 
the Ribandnien of the South, whatever 
their partisans may say of either, at least 
equal one another in hatred, folly, and 
bigot rj-. 

“ Man is ibe slave of circumstances ; 
and, however unwilling Henry might lie 
to trust himself to the fury of ihe Oriin:;e 
North, he thought,it well to comply with 
the appuintnient, fiattering himself that 
his sedulous forbearance from parly dis¬ 
putes and religious animosities would 
secure him riom igsuli; and tliat, how¬ 
ever the Noriberns might de.-pise and ri¬ 
dicule tiis faith, they still would be 
obliged to respect his forbeiirauce from 
wilfully givingeny offence. His mol her 
took every parental care to foriiiy the 
mind of her sou against (lie attacks 
wliicD she apprehended the proselyting 
ministers of a condemned creed would 
make upon his uniVoteeied 'youth. She 
also instilled into .bis breast the most 
prominent objeolion to the cshibli.slicfl' 
Church, at the same time not foigcttlng 
to mmind him of the essential articles’ 
of her own, telling, him ‘ ihrit It availeth 
a man iiothuig to gain ihe whole'World- 
and lose his own soul.’ Mrs. FitiEge'nild, 
though she had Protestuntfrieiidswbom she 
acknowledged to be the best aod kthdcfit, 
was still so far immersed in err6r that 
gbendbered to the literal moiuiin,g of. the 
crejBd of St. Athanasius, charitably,jPon-' 
signing' all to the eternity of perdition 
iiwho did Aot say their ‘ p^yoi^s in the 
’ hame mailuer as nerself. Aeni^^s sfeiter 
.only whispered him hot to foiget to write 
fiequehtiy, aod-tbat she prophnied he. 


would" be married to a Protestant wife. 
Innocent .and unsophisticated, youth I 
what n pity that your gewrpus bosoms , 
should ever imbibe the prejudice 

(ff age, or surrender bene- 

vn;l^ce to the' icy coldnesf' of bigoted 

ahlmd^. ; 

Henry was twenty years of age i[one 
year older than bis sister) on the day 
when he eojered into the employment of 
Mr. M'Arlbur, of Bally mony bleach- • 
green.* Like the man with yaundlced . 
eyes, who saw eveiy thing yellCwi Henry * ‘ 
thought be perceived in every counit*- •• 
nnnet', at first, the sti iking lint'ameuls of 
an Ornnge.ninn, notwithstanding Jbe plu- 
■cid goodness of every face nronnd Urtt 
WHS in direct opposition to hl.s observa¬ 
tion’s. .Mr. M'Arihur, though a man*of 
business, was not without the cheerful 
levity of his oountiynien: he certainly 
hgted the Pope and Popery, but .still he 
liked a good fellow, and he knew some 
veiy good fellows who were Papists; hat 
be never troubled him.self with, thinking 
of any other thing than the cheapest and 
most expiHlitious way of whilening linen, ' 
and the price of it, or he would have 
discovered that a whole people, however 
numerous, arc comjiuscd of individuals 
who are generally hated because they are 
not known. He had not been mare for¬ 
tunate in having many children, than he 
had been in settling most of them hap¬ 
pily in hisow'ti neighbourhood ; for, out 
of ten, two only remained at home, the 
other eight being nnuried ns respectably 
as he could wisli, niid nil Lving within a 
circle of cisht raili-s. One of those who 
remained at lioiue was a son, George, 
who was now oblc to take care of,his'" 
' father’s concerns, thereby affording the* 
old man nioi.i l.'Lsure to visit his friends, 
or to enl<*rlaiii I hem conjoin.ly with his 
'youngest di'Ughk'r, Klizn, who, though 
fast uppriKicliing that age in whfbhi ladies; 
regulnie their features fiir coinpilmehts,' 
WHS as nnt.imeable as n mountain deer^^ 
In the ci«*efal aUeotion which had bet^'.j 
paid to Eliza*.s sizars, though she Wii|v>' 
not quite forgotten, she was partly neg¬ 
lected. S^e leurueil every thing accord¬ 
ing VO her own mode.sitidiwi or read what 
books she pleased, and bu.istcd of being 
‘ a pupil of Natureand If a heart the 
most innocent and generou.s, and a form 
the nio.si lovely and perfect, were suffi¬ 
cient to establish her clatin, -she. was 
worthy of the title.. In »H she said or 
did there was neither affectation nor mn- 
. lice ;-for it wa.s remarked that she never 
jravo displeasure^ except in dniug some- 
..thing imiocuntly mischievous, her conduct 
being as far remdved from inconsiderate 
, levity a§ it was devoid of formal prudery. 
To heal, rather than to wound, she sport^ 
'hbr wit; to uniase others, rather than to 
'R(^itire.applitnfie, Ihe prompted hilarity 
by the fattoinotion of her maonei;s. snd 
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charniK tfant could not be resisted. * Hea> 
Tens !* exclaimed Henrj', still adhering to 
his rigid pilniMes, * what a pity she is 
a FrotestoiA f’' ‘ - ili'/ ‘ 

“ fiospitali iy' is'the charaoteiii^eia #e 
Irish : ptxrfusiuu in the South,, shat ba- 
niches economy.; eeonorny in the- North, 
with plenty, devoid of profusion. Social 
meetings in Dlunsfer nre frequent and ex¬ 
travagant : in Ulster they ureako frequeni, 
but never prodigal. The one holders 
on nnosteolatiori, the other on elegance ii 
and both of them arising from the pecu¬ 
liar habits and feelings of the people: 
those In tho South priding themselves on 
their ancestors, whose improvidence they 
emulate; whilst those in the Nurth being 
dependent on trade, wisely refiKse to 
. squander in riot that which had been 
procured by patient industry. M'Arthur's 
house w'iis fn>quently the scene of family 
meetings, in which ti polished, though 
not fnshicoiahle, society pave charms to a 
life that those who never Knew bow much 
pleasure every shade of society admits of 
would consider a monotonous round of 
uiooey-gettitig. Here Henry was ad¬ 
mitted by that delicate kiuduess which 
feels for bashful mode.ly; and whenever 
ho became enibiiria>si>d by any political 
discuas.von,.which, in mixed companies, 
is unavoidable,Hliza was sure to extricate 
him by some ingenious sophism or some 
good-humoured apology. This generous 
interference, .«u unexpected, caused him 
to examine more closely into the virtues 
of this pleasing creature, and to doubt 
the tr,ulh of his clierisheti dogmas le- 
specting salvation. * Impussible,’ he 
. says to himself, 'that one so goud and 
' truly umittble should be cousigneil to ua- 
mitigated suffering.' 

“The coiintinj^-lioiisc was frequently un¬ 
disturbed by the eiilranoe of any one on 
htisijhe^ in this secluded part of the couu- 
. tty: of such times Henry and young 
^ ;.hl‘Artbur were in the jhabit of relaxing 
.'fitbeir attention from folios and ledgers, 

* and indulging themselves in conversation. 
George M'Aiihitr had been regularly ini¬ 
tiated into the ('onslitutionul Society of 
Orangemen, as it.is designated by them¬ 
selves. Bred to business, his - leisure 
afforded few opportunities for reading; 
and i^ie little be did read was of that se¬ 
lect sort which improved the absurd, pre¬ 
judices which had been infused tiriO:htit 
young mind by his companions. Who-' 
ever thinks wrong ^lll think, ako, incou- 
sistently: George Considered a Papist .Tts 
deficient courage os be tbouii^t {idi|s 
sanguinary hud crifel. The bistenr, tof- 
' Deny be had frequently read ih. tfitme 
and Leland; (.be Into rehelltoi^ab(l ti)e 
massacre of 1 (141 h^; never couldVpiuuf*’ 
from-Popish intoletubi^ and ipbamahlfy;. 
yet he ntmf could tfiinlc Wt that liM-* 
' men Were the most froSpitaVtie aild ')>rnve 
on the globe; but, wifen H defi^jode^ 


from generals to ^^rrticulars* he could 
give his Catholic gotfntrym^ no credit 
for. hravpiy. Agiidnstthem he instanced 
Derry, Boyne, om^Aughrum, forgetful of 
Limer,lck, the £%pt)ti|on, and Wexford. 

He dwelt with anibiated satisfaction itli 
the patient and heroic courage of .Waljon?, 
but never heaid of'the conduct^-'the 
Catholic Bishop of Clonmel whei^hat 
towB was besiej^ed by Cromwell. 
ridiculed the superstition of 'CathoUc 
idolatry, lut was a firm believer in the ' 
piver,ghosts of his own county. With 
sentiments (IKe ihe-e, ho exiwcteA to see 
in Heniy d kind of Popish monster; nor 
could be conceal his astonishment when 
he found him a rational being. To atone 
for his enoiieuus suspicions', he mode 
Henry his companion of u Sunday; and 
when they sometimes indulged themselvc^ 
a little too late from home, he confesseil 
' (bat Henry was at hold, boisterous, and 
as good-humoured, as, any Orangeman. 

A few trials convinced him that bis com¬ 
panion could be a friend, and a few argu¬ 
ments sbowiol him that a Papist was not 
quite as absurd us he considered him. 
Prejudice began to subside; and, like a 
falling bedy, the farther it descends, the 
quicker is -the acceleration. In V short 
time George had'very, little prejudice 
at all, 

'‘Bbzn,]ike the fabled fawn, gicw bold 
by degrees. She first visited ibe office 
only when her brother was (here; but, 
as she became familiar with Henryj she 
never looked to see whether he was there 
or not. Her deiiartnre was always pre¬ 
ceded by (he.-ink falling on the ledger, 
the spoiling of tlie office knife, pr the 
approach of her father; but, wueu the 
old man was gone to Armagh-or Belfast, 
office business was frequently suspended. 
Her brother, though older and very steady, 
was. obliged to joiu the sjiort. Thu 
young are guilty of indiscteiiona-which 
fnstkiioas .age will condemn, hut which 
venemble wisdom must laUg! at. Eliza 
coukl dance and sin-r, and George and 
Henry wereohligdd to join lier. Mopre's 
Melodies wei^ her favorites; for she was 
accustomed'"to say, ‘They wilt feach 
.patriotism and iiberalHy to the w.cmen, 
and the men must learn from thejjii^ies.' 
Hentyin obedience'^..her urai^iiewas 
obll||M to sing, perhaps at one o'clock to 
the^y, that song beginoinj^th ‘ Ctmie - 
send^ound the wine, and Hf^e pointsof 
belter,’,-Arc.; -.the laat.tdonga of which be 
< was obliged to repeat . 

. ' . * ■’ ' ' 

Prom the heretk girl of my toal shell f Avi 

. To seek sencnv^efe clse a more orthodox 
. . icIm? < 

> No t iKbd^^ffidwartS.said the lews that weald 

^t’^Trutlu iKiitloar^ or love, by a itaadanl ■ like 
tbtfc-':,' 

t‘Sdi#.4ed thus, dally-io 
: i^ i^iyiwe'tothe uuo(^M.-^iety6f tbia 
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uoupblstlcated beauty»;‘Jio conquered bii “ hnof was uniemittiug ta b«r etteiw 
. bigotry, nnd confi»ssed to bis own heart - tiou ; ni^, as lorelinen ^ .lierer more 




her for nny impjriaese 1^ than Heaven! ’ cotOj^^ Oeqige Was' deej^lir^e with 
*^BaIlymony was tbesoCne ofbappy in* faistioknown niirsa before he was able to 

dustry for two years, when some spMuIa* inquire to whose kindness be was indebted 

tion made it necessary' that George for his rescue from death. A mutual sur- 

M'Arthur should proceed to New' York, prise took piaqe on the discovery (hat he 

08 sup^nigo, with an^xtensive shipment was in the house of Henry’s mother; 

of linen cloth. Henry .was to occupy bis but, as (he generous impulse of youth 

confidential situation until bis^jeturn.— never descends to calculate consequences, 

George bade him take care of 'Elisa, George bad sworn to his own heart to 

who showed, on his departure, more real marry Mi«s Fitzgerald, witboui reflecting 

fondness than be tbonghf one so volatile on the double opposition of friends and 

was capable of. The vessel sailed from religion. Lucy was the reverse of bU 

Belfast, and In three days doubled the . sister in manner; accustomed only to the 

Land’s End; but on (he fourth day, an- company of her mother, she had all the . 

unexpected storm springing up, they were . gravity of age in her address ; whilst a' 

driven iiir to the westward. At night the thousand Cupids, dancing ih her lovely, 

wind changed, but. the storm continued eyes, showed that her heart was not oal* 

unabated: at dayligbt the south islands , ions to tender impressions. The recovery 
of Arran were perceptible to the naked of George wa^. now -rapid : be walked 

eye,, and, as they were furiously driven first in the garden, next in the orchard, 

towards Loop Head, the ymel struck, and then in the avenue, but never would 

Order was preserved whilst exertion could be satisfied unless Lucy accompanied him; 

be - useful; but, when the increase of, . although he could not feel the soft pres* 

. water in the hold showed the near up- sure of her arm without a sudden thrill 

proaob of shipwreck, each betook him- through bis whole frame. On thfr'se oc.> 

seUf to th^ most expeditious way «f saving caslpns he bad frequent opportunities of 

his life.'.The boat'was overloaded by.' iqieakiug, but he had not courage to eon- 
the sailors—left the sbip-j-and sunk for ' fess the passion he foil, notwithstanding 
ever I The few who remained on,board, his thousand determinations to that effect, 
among whom was George, clung te. ibe In answer)o a letter which he dis-* 

shrouds end rig^iflg. The grasp of the patched to bis father, assuring him of his 

fingers was stronger than the mind; for .safety, George received one in return, 
the hold continued when they became desiring e.very exertion to save as much 
delirious'.',. From this situation they were of ibe property as possible, as a particular 
rescued by fbe humanity of some fisher- part of it was not insured. On inquiry of 
men, who ssrw the wreck from shore," the coast surveyors, he was informed that, 
but in Mich a state that they knew not of scarcely aay of the wreck was saved; the 
thefr deliverance. George was taken to ' place being so remote, the. country pemle 
the cabin of a poor man, who, like all his had carried off all that the tide had wafied 
oouNitymeni ^ber^. to the hospitable on shore. Comnumicatin^ these gloomy 
custom.ofhislbrefathers,by keeping a bed particulars to Mrs. Fitt^rald, she gave 
for a stranger; for* hqwever fiislressed, him some hopes that all was not’lost.' 
and however uudean from poverty, the The next Sunday she requested him to ac- 
IrUh peasant qitfy he, a stranger vill- be- company herself and dmighter to the 
sure to'find^ in almost eVery caifio, k deaa chapel, which he oorafilied with, curious vj 
bed end bed-dothes, George continued to see a form of worship which he had 
for Several daysln a bigb-feVer; end the . heard mueb. spoken of.; This home of, : 
poor woman, tombose carer.he was in- prayer was a long thatched edifice, not. 
trusted, considering wine, an antidote for unlike an Irish born; and, as George, 
all diseases, proceed to Mrs. Fitzgerald, watched the progress of the Mata, he ' 
in the.i)op« of procuring some. The - obuld not;help remarking how unworthy 
widovf^bearing tua^tbe stranger’s the building was of such a solemn cere- 
pearanw Indioated someUiiDg abovi^t^e . mefny, which the Catholic priest performs, 
idea of a common-sailor,.and apprehend-, whefoer in St. Peter’s at Rome, or in a - 
li^injudidp^ tientnidri> rant her dabgb- barn in Irdand: Before ^ conduslon of' 

ter to see ''^at the unfori^unate .youth...; Mass, the priest, in his vestments, turned 
might be in wont of; for a physieiaq.fiid^ round.to the p^ple, and, In a language 
noillveiWUhin .twenty miles of ;Natgt^vev\ not .'above their comprebension, bat indl- 
Luhy'coBtimied her attendance for several' catf^ of the scholar, alluded to the recent 
days, during which the intermission - .shipwreck; George was unable to under- 
tha Haver gave George’-^e'xtand ali hesaid/as the priest had spoken ' 
guatdian, v^o,> when be was able ^ mudb ot bis address intbe Irish language, - 

insisted on bis aceompanylDg her to that4fil. might cbmprefaend him. 
groya^admiwbetterriocommodarioniDigb/; ^ * *tThp infloi^ qf tbeCathdIcdeigy 
facilitate;^ raooveiY ofhb healtb. is known in J^land: they «re - 


Raveni^t oti 

l^eyed Miien the)^'kno« boW in 
exerdijs tbek Authority. In a few days 
WAMtig^rlsed .to find nearly Ue 
entire of his jhther's property rest^ed ; 
even so far was the'threat of the'^rtest 
effloieDt, that some of the linen'was re** 
turned actually made into shirts! Hav¬ 
ing arranged all his ofiairs, be put a letter 
from his sister into Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
hand, requesting permission for Miss 
Fitzgerald to spend a month at Bally- 
mony, that the family there might have 
an opportunity of expressing their obliga¬ 
tion for her kindness to George. .This 
was granted, as Lucy thereby would be 
able to see her brother. 

. “ The hospitable kindness of the M‘Ar- 
thuis astonished Lnc^, asdt'did her brother 
before; for she also thought that the Cnl- 
vinistio rigidity of tbe^ North bad cob- 
gealcd every pleasure' that springs up, 
among the people. Her interesting ap- 
' pearance and gentle mauners soon made 
her a general favourite in the neighbotu- 
hood ; invitations were daily’ given and 
accepted, none of which Lucy ottendbd 
without hading George at her side. Mm. 
soon discovered the secret, and kept one 
of the lovers blusliing at the other— 
blushes so significant, that enoh told the 
secret which neither had ouuriige to 
own. The old man was now drawing 
towards bis seventieth year, and, to tha 
surprise of all, he fell in love with Lucy 
himself; but, as be diflered in opinion 
with Southern, the poet, in place of mar.* 
tying her bimsolf, he requested of his s^u 
to do it: for, soys the veilenible man, 

* youth loves beauty,and age loves sense; 
and here is^ a oombination of both. I 

' approve; do'you please yourself.’ George 
consented by expressing his gratitude; 
but, belbrn he bad risen from his humble 
posture, Eliza addre.s.sed her tuther. * Sir, 

. would' not the qualities you approve in a 
' woman be a great recommendation' in a 
.roan?’ * Certainly, toy dear.’ ‘Then,’ 
tf^'Bir, what do you-think of Henry as a 
husband for me?’ ‘For you, you bag¬ 
gage ? sure no sensible man would havd 
you,’ ‘O yes. Sir; Henry swore, no 
later than last night, that he would marry 
me, and no other; aqd you know how 
often, when he was not present, you de¬ 
clared him a rock of wisdom.’ ' Well, 
well, says the old man, giving her a kiss, 

* you must wait until I see what I cwdo 
for you and Henry 

In a few days Henry received froio 
bis mother a letter with the intelligenee', 
■ of bis old aunt being dead, who left him 
- her whole i^peHy, amounting to a cdh* ' 
sidetable sum; 'Them being no fprtber' 
impediment, toe young pbople,' i:a. l^a 
form, were made happy, : V -. 

** George remained prosecutiilg bii.suc- 
cessful industry, and 'Henry -ibtiirbai to 
toe SoaU>> wbere he'Farebaded a-fasm; 


Itfdim 

and, whenever Itean any 

reproaches 'cast on the secte^ Vrt^h they 
respectively beloag^ thBif.’.diinpprobation, 
is expressed by a atnjiie at^be silly malice 
of the accuser» for, say they, Protestants 
and Catoolics only want to be 
to know one anlH^i to bBDisb.>K)r otter, 
the odious distinction which 'sepAindos 
them. Womans tbh dnagic bei^ wto 
reconciles us to the worl^.bpd to omr* 
selves, can invest With almost supernatural' 

■ lovelinr.ss our h'Omes and our lives, wha-^ 
ther their disposition he serioudy grave 
or sportively gay, provided they *o’erstep 
hot the modesty of Notiire.’ The wife of 
Grorge contributed4o*her husband’s hap¬ 
piness by the strictest coiyugai love, and 
Heqry’s promoted bis feljioity by enjoying 
- it with him.” 

’ ■ '' sf- . 

The OaodNun^'i- ^ HiMs m'ihtt 

Management the Skk and 

Lying-in Chaii^^r,^ and the Nur- ■ 

$ery. London. 

Heads of families, nurses, patients, 
&c., will, we htore no doubt, mtd this 
a useful book, and such persons, for 
the trifling sum of six shillings, ought 
not to be without so valuable a trea. 
sure. The following' lines from the 
preface, will explain more particularly • 
the nature and object of the work. 

“ This small domestic work is intended 
to convey the bast mode of tonducUng 
the sick and lying-in chamber ;>as nothing . 
is altenilcd with more serious coi^- 
quences than the want of. this necessary 
information on subjects so materially 
connected with our bappioess..” 

Ravenna, or Italian Love j a Tfa- 

gedi/y th five Acts, Svo, W&ittaker. 

Unt/l this choice production rnadis 
its appearance, we were not convinced 
of the - possibility of composihg the 
entire flve acts of a tt^edy in astrain 
of unbroken mediocrity,—in this re-, 
spqct it certainly .stanv .without any 
parallel in the history of the ancient 
or the modem drama; its “ brirf^Ms- 
tory V is equally inugular^ and the 
edi^lion of our r^ers we in- 
wt'iL It is the produ^oD of ap 
' i[rish''geatleiitan, (who alnra%h not a 
prom^g. tn^edlf' 'Writer,^ is never¬ 
theless very highly gifted)*and it was 
offered, some seasopa ago to Mr. £liu- 
tqn, by whom it- was accepted ; but 
some flispute.aijidng between the vo- 
,ta.ry of M^ihene and the g^t 
lessee, the author withdrew his tragedy, 
' made.a pass overtoTbe rivs^theat^ 
and altnet^ an entire t6 
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Mr. Kemble, he received from him \he 
most geutleiiiunly atteution, had his 
tragedy read by him, accepted, and 
finally pioduced with as much stage 
eifect as possible. Young and _Miss 
F. 11. Keliy playing the principal 
characters. No exertions, nawever, 
in the histrbnic way,couldhave saved 
so sickly a bantling from the early 
grave to whiph it was .destined by 
every fair rule of criticism, and with 
this thought the author may con¬ 
sole himself, it has gone to the " tomb 
of the Capulets,"’ to which the imbe¬ 
cile taste of managers bave sent hun¬ 


dreds, and to which hundreds are still 
destined. ' ' ■ 

What pfrjfit a bookseller <San expect 
to reap by a speculation like the pre¬ 
sent, it would require infinitely more 
wit than we possess merely to guess 
at; the play before us is certainly very 
creditable to the printer and stationer. 
And this circumstance, perhaps, may 
introduce it to the drawing-rooms of 
the great, who will have abundant 
reason for self congratulation, if they 
are always furnished with narcotics so 
harmless, and at the same time so 
effective. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

Exhibitioiv op tiik newt.y impohtkd arras, (or tapestry for wnron 

RAPHAEL D’UHBINO DESIONSn HIS CELERRATED CARTOONS,) AT BUL¬ 
LOCK’S EGYPTIAN 9ALL, tPICCADILLY; SOON TO BE REMOVED TO OIJJ 
BOND STREET. 


England has" never before been 
treated with the exhibition of more 
than seven of the Cartpons of Raphael. 
These seven have long constituted 
the chief attraction of Hampton 
Court Palace; engravings of them 
from the burins of Sir Nicholas 
Dorigny, and of Mr. Holloway and 
his disciples, beside inferior copies, 
haVe been long before the public; 
and various descriptions of, and cri¬ 
tiques on them, have, from time to 
time, made their appearance in every 
language of Europe. But the present 
exhibition contains nine : ■ and we 
have great pleasure in welcoming to 
this metropolis the two new ones; 
name^, the Conversion of Saul, and 
the martyrdom of St. Stepheiu Their 
importation gives us fresh occasion to 
compliment the entciprise and the 
patriotism of Mr. BuUock : and we 
shall now proceed to offer a few cri¬ 
tical observations on them, to- the 
attention of the reader. 

Althou^'the two resuscitated Car¬ 
toons are evidently from the mind, 
and but one-remove from the hand— 
of Raphael himself, they are, upon 
the whole, .inferior to our former 
seven, mdre especially that of 

THE CONVERSION OF SAUL, 

of wbiidi we shall first proceed to 
treat. 

Conformably to the scriptural text, 


the scene is a plain in the vicinity of 
Damascus, the towers and domes of • 
which ancient city appear in the back 
ground.' The composition consists of 
two sublunary groups of human figures 
and horses—one on either hand, which 
are so arranged, as to seem as it were 
held in equilibrio. by a .third group 
appealing in the heaven above. The 
group on the right-hand side consists 
of men and horses—startled and af* 
fected with a degree of dismay, cer¬ 
tainly, but not sufficiently so for the 
miraculous importance of the occa¬ 
sion. The idea of scattering abroad 
a travelling party, of whom some are 
on horseback, and others on foot, is ^ 
, very well expressed by a judicious 
contrariety of leading Unes; but the 
specific cause of that scattering was 
surely worthy of more direct and 
pointed allusion. It is true, there is 
discrepancy between the scriptural 
' accounts, of which the first (vide Acts 
■ ix. V. 6.) says, “ The men which jour-' 
neyed , with Saul, stood speechless, 
hearing a voice, but seeing'no man 
the second, delivered by St. Baul him¬ 
self to his congregation at „Jerusalem 
(Acte xxii. V. 9.), says, “They that 
; were with me, saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid; but they heard not 
^ the voice of him that spake to me 
and the third, uttered when the 
apostle was defending himself before 
* Agripp8.(vide Acts xxvi. verses is 
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and 14.) makes St. Paul say, ** At 
tnid-daY, 0 King 1 I saw in the way 
alight from heaven, above the bright¬ 
ness of the sun, shining round about 
me, and them which journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to 
ike growtd, 1 heard a voice speaking 
unto me,” &c. &c. 

Of these discrepancies (which shew 
the .singular inadvertence with which 
the Acts of the Apostles have been 
collected together,) Raphael, as a re-, 
ligiouii painter, ought to have availed 
hinisellj by adopting for his picture 
the most miraculous and impressive 
points of time and of belief; whereas 
the attendants here,—equally insensi¬ 
ble to the supernatural light, and the 
voice, and tlie celestial a[)parition 
above,—look merely as if the horse of 
Saul had suddenly reanid, thrown his 
riJor, and Hed toward the city, whicli 
might have haj)pened without any 
miracle at all. The attention of the 
company is accordingly divided be¬ 
tween their fallen chief and his run¬ 
away horse; and, but for the heavenly 
vision of the Saviour, nothing more 
than the by no means wonderful oc¬ 
currence of a startled horse and dis¬ 
mounted oflicer, would be depicted. 

Hence, this nearer group appears 
too nistrictedly under the influence of 
that ordinary state of alarm w'hich 
would have prevailed, hail the Ca{i- 
tain of their baud simply been thrown 
from his horse, and had no miraculous 
vision appeared above. The nearest 
figure, a javelin-bearer on foot, is has¬ 
tening toward the fallen persecutor, 
while a hclmctted soldier, who sits on 
hors'-back immediately beyond, is 
speaking: his voice, however, appears 
to have no reference to the passing 
miracle, but to be directed to those 
foot soldiers, who, at some little dis¬ 
tance, are endeavouring to catch the 
frightened horse which the man of 
Tarsua has bestridden. 

Of the fallen Saint himself~or sin¬ 
ner rather—^we cannot say much in 
praise. He lies in a supine posture, 
and near him a sheathed Roman 
sword, with a superabundant length of 
belt, and a bright red scabbard; and 


is one of the worst we have met with 
of Raphael's principal fimires. In 
fact, he is by far too much like a tra¬ 
gedian on the stage, who having re¬ 
ceived his death-wound, is rmsing 
himself to say a few words previous 
to his final exit; and,—which is still 
less worthy of the genius of Raphael, 
—these few woi‘ds are not ** Who art 
thou. Lord?” addressed to the ap¬ 
parition above,.but, still more theatri¬ 
cal,. are addressed, as it were, to the 
audience—^unto his attendants at best, 
for toward them his open eye, which 
should have been closed, is directed. 

As Brussels, where the present 
tapestries were worked, is so near to 
the native city of Rubens, there is 
little doubt but that be had seen 
theni,* nr the original Cartoons, and, 
in his chef dlceuvre of Saul’s Conver¬ 
sion, that the avoidance of those 
palpable defects of Raphael, which 
we have endeavoured to point out, 
may have helped to invigorate that 
superlative composition, of which we 
shall presently say a few words.— 
Nevertheless, there is one passage of 
Raphael’s picture, in which he has far 
transcended the painter of Antwerp, 
and secured to himself the epithet 
which his admirers have been fain to 
bestow on him of Sanzio (or ike JH^ 
vine,) and that is, the group consisting 
of the Saviour in the clouds, attended 
by infant cherubs of the heavenly 
host. This group has altogetlier a 
religious, awful, and supernal aspect 
and character; aod shews that Ra¬ 
phael had presumed ” unto the heaven 
of heavens, and drawn empyreal air,” 
where the imagination of Rubens 
raised him no higher than would en¬ 
able him to paint a vindictive heathen 
deity, as if launching thunder from 
Olympus. ' 

The Jesus Christ of Raphael is re¬ 
prehending the past errors of Saul,, 
with a countenance in which divine 
benignity tempers the necessary re¬ 
proach, and Strikes the sdf-coitvieted 
sinner to the heart. He dpes not 
threaten, but <]uestions, where the soul 
of the proselyte must pro^unce its 
own condemnation and fepeutance. 


• We shall presently have to tell that Rubens purchased the seven carlooiw now 
at Hampton-eourt for ’Kiug Charles £.—the reutoimler. having been destroyed. 
He therefore may have seen only the arras cojiy of the Conversion of Saul; 
nt ibis was seeiug the design. 
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In short, Raphael, in this divine pas¬ 
sage, has redeemed the present Car¬ 
ton, together with his own character 
as a painter of scriptiiral subjects; 
has risen “ to the height of his great ar- 
. guincnt; asserted eternal Providence, 
" Aniljnsllfied the ways of God to nmn,” 

% The comparison wliich we may here 
appear to have instituted between two 
great painters, employing their talents 
on the same subject, might scarcely be 
thought fair (considering the advan¬ 
tage possessed by Rubens 0 |f studying 
the works of Raphael,) but for the 
sake of an efficient appeal to the pub¬ 
lic taste, with'a view to its improve¬ 
ment. And we must now in justice 
turn the tables, making due allowance 
for the different ages in which these 
great masters lived, and must grant 
that Rubens, whose picture of the 
Conversion of Saul (well known, how¬ 
ever, by Bolswert’s capital engraving) 
is, we believe, now in this country— 
has, in-all terrestiial respects, kept 
much closer than Raphael to the scrip¬ 
tural text, as well as to the end and 
aim of historical painting. The broad 
and bright light proceeding from above 
gives an effect at once iinposing, and 
poetically proper, to his chiaroscuro. 
It proclaims a supernatural occarion; 
and the amazement of the attendants, 
and terror of some of them, is in full 
harmony with the helpless lassitude of 
hgure/the pallid hue, and the astound¬ 
ed expression of Saul the persecutor, 
now blinded and smitten to the earth: 
the very moment of his conversion 
is ably and wisely marked. Recovery 
from the sudden shock faintly dawns 
over Ms countenance and as he be¬ 
gins to feel the glowing sentiment of 
inward grace, he faintly utters, in reply 
to the celestial interrogation, “ Saul, 
Saul, why pefsecutest thou me?”— 
** Who art thou. Lord ?” . 

• But he who intends to visit the pre¬ 
sent , exhibition of the arrps copies 
of R^hael’s Cartoons, which all con¬ 
noisseurs should visie must prepare 
himself to make no inconsiderable 
allowance for wear and fading. There 
can exist no doubt that the origioal 
brightness of the colours, and Ae ef¬ 
fect, of the Conversion' of Saul, are 
verymuch abated; and that far better 
drawing, and a very superior feeling 
of truth of nature, with regard 
to the articulations of the joints imd 
muscles, and of those niceties upon, 
which the human countenance^ is de¬ 


pendant (or its accuracy of character 
and expression, were to be seen in the 
originals than in these copies. In 
fact, little more of Rajffiael than Ms 
design is remaining in the two new 
subjects: some of the old ones are in 
a betlta" state of preservation. 

. Speakingof the subject immediately 
. before our notice, in the aggr^ate, it 
looks as if Raphael had composed it 
in the School of Pietro Perugino, or 
soon after leaving that school, and . 
' had quoted or adopted the deity in 
the aouds, from Michael Angelo. 

THE MARITRDOM OF ST. 

STEPHEN. 

The Stoning of St. Stephen is, in 
dimensions, the smallest of the nine 
cartoons, but is far more worthy of 
the name and of the highest reputa¬ 
tion of Raphael, than is the Conver¬ 
sion of St. Paul. The scene is laid 
in a wild, unfrequented spot in the 
outskirts of Jerusalem; where the 
ground is partially bestrewed with 
stones, and much over-run with weeds, 
which are painted (as was much the 
custom with this great master) with 
considerable care. Beyond the im¬ 
mediate scene of action, is a grove, 
with a river flowing from beneath its 
dark umbrage. The holy vision of 
the Deity and his Son in a state of 
beatitude, which thp Scripture men- . 
tions as having been seen by the ex¬ 
piring protomartyr, bursts from above 
this dark grove, at the upper left-hand 
corner of the picture; a few turrets 
of buildings, denoting the vicinity of 
a city, intervene between the treea 
and those distant mountains which , 
bound the prospect. 

At the lower right-hand corner siw.-; 
the future Apostle Paul, at whose feet 
were deposited the clothes of the wit¬ 
nesses. The suflering Saint is near 
him, and not far from the middle of 
the picture. And the rest of the 
composition consists of the infatuated 
and murderous group who are employ¬ 
ed in the Stoning of Stephen; which 
is so contrived, as to lead the imagina¬ 
tion of tlie spectator to infer that • 
otbert engaged, in the same work of 
destruction, may be beyond these, and 
beyond the boundaiy of the picture 
on the left-hand. 

The group thus employed consists 
of six figures of difibrent ages, and 
otherwise diversified by their attitudes 
and the colours of their drapmes. 
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Oa^ an elderly mao of sinewy frame, 
near the fon>ground, ts stooping^ for 
a atone; others are hurling, and pre¬ 
paring to hurl them; but all are 
eager—6bdurate-4)rutal.' True to the 
text, and to the cant of blasphemy, 
they ** run upon him with one ac¬ 
cord,” and he who is most advanced, 
seems abdut to brain Uie holy man 
with a large and upraised stone,- If 
the passion of hatred be ever to be 
indulged, it must be surely agmnst 
such barWians as are here before uit $ 
nor can we reflect with much less than 
detestation on a civil and relidous 
code which deliberately ordained the 
dreadful punishment of slorung ip 
death ! against women for the most 
natural of frailties: and m^ who 
lioldly advocated their pwn philoso¬ 
phical opinions, or those religious 
opinions which are always an ailair 
between the creature and his Creator. 
With how great pleasure may be re¬ 
collect'd here, the benevolent and 
merciful reprehension pf Jesus Christ, 
* Let him that is without sin cast the 
^first stone.' The attitude, character 
and expression of the holy Martyr 
himself, who is here beaten down upon 
his knees, is at once fervid and re¬ 
signed to his sufferings. A halo of 
glory or of inspiration (now much 
tarnished^ by time) encircles his head, 
and the artist’s expression of his con¬ 
fident reliance on the beatific vision 
above, is much to be praised: he is 
“ full of the Holy Ghost; looking up 
stedfastly into heaven; calling upon 
God; and saying, Lord Jesus receive 
' my Spirit,” in the full anticipation of 
. immortal bliss. 

The heavenly vision-x-consistang of 
God the Father (represented as a ve¬ 
nerable old man,) God the Son, and 
a group of three Augels—^had perbap 
better not have been painted, but onl v 
indicated by a radiant light proceed¬ 
ing from some&ing unseen above-the 
limits of the picture: ’ but to diose 
who may think so, the recollection of 
the age in which Raphael lived, and 
^ of the praedee (d* painters in that 


.age, will probubly form some apobgy 
for him. 

The youth Saul, at whose feet the 
witnesses have laid down them ’dothes, 
has a most vpigar and unfeeling coun¬ 
tenance, such'as might well be sup¬ 
posed to belong to a persecutor of the 
infant faith. ' Nothing 4ess than a 
miracle could convert a heart so hard 
as this faqe belongs to; we are sure; 
and his action corresponds, for he 
seems about to clap his hands exult-' 
ingly at the suflbnhgs of .^e Saint; 
than which we can concet^ nothing 
more worthy of reprobation, or more 
obaractcristic of Saul at this youthful 
' pbde^of his life, for we find him soon' 
ufiter " making havoc of the church ; 
entering into every house; hauling 
men and women to prison; and 
breathing out threatenings and slaugh¬ 
ter against the disciples of the Lord.” 

In contemplating this work; the 
spectator should not omit to bear in 
mind that it is a tapestry copy only 
which he beholds ; and much allowance 
must be made for the evanescency of 
some of the colouring substances, and 
the wear and tear of the material, in 
the course of the thrbe centuries 
which have passed over the work-.' 
The flesh-tints have faded; and the 
copperas and other minerals employed 
in the dyes, have partially preyed on 
the texture of the arras. But, since 
the original cartoon is believed no 
longer to exist, let us approach, and 
let us leave, this venerable relic, with 
something of a pilgrim’s t feeling, as 
well as the resuscitated pleasure and 

assurance of an artist. 

s _ 

To many of our readers the follow¬ 
ing brief history of works so highly 
and' 'justly celebrated as Raphael’s 
Cartoons, may not be unacceptable. 

Pope Leo the Tenth wishing to 
adorn the pontifical apartments of the 
'Vatican in‘the most splendid style 

E ossible, ordered Ra^ello Sampd di 
irbino, then in the service of his 
HoUness, to design the Acts of the 
Apostles, for the purpose of having 


• Ftejn being thus tarnished, the upper part of St. Stepben’s head is liaWe to be 
misconstrued iit a dtstaace. On a near approach, the spectator will percei ve that 
the upper part of bis ctaidum ts bid'«len behind this faded gloiy;' 

,t The pHgria»,wt»o journeys all day, . 

To visit abme we distant shrine; 

Can he bear but a relic dway, 

Is happy—heard to'rrpine. 

E. M. Deeemher, 1824. • 4 B 
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the same copied in tapestry, and which 
Raphael accordingly executed upon 
thick paper, or pasteboard,, called, in 
Italian, Carloni, and from which our 
word Cartoon seems to be derived. 
The sulnects designed by Raphael, 
arc the following: 

1. The Reaching of St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas, at Lystra, 

2. St. Peter curing the lame man 
at the gate of the Temple. 

5. St. Paid and Elymas the sorcerer, 
before Sofgius Paulu;. 

4. Chmst delivering the Keys to St. 
Peter. 

5. St. Peter punishing the perjury 
of Ananias. 

6. St. Paul preaching at Athens.. 
r 7. The Miraculous draught of fishes. 

8. The Conversion of St. Paul. 

9. The Stoning of St. Stephen.— 
And one more of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity, of which Mr. Prince Hoarc pos¬ 
sesses some of the fragments. 

As soon as these Cartoons were 
finished, tliey were sent to Brussels, 
and the best workmen employed in 
the manufactory of the tapestry, of 
which two sets only were made of the 
first class, interwoven with an admix¬ 
ture of gold and silver, and which 
cost 60,000 dollars. 

After the tapestry had been made, 
the Cartoons remained neglected in 
the storerooms of the manufactory at 
Brussels, and the revolution that hap¬ 
pened soon after in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, prevented their being noticed 
during a period in which works of 
art were wholly neglected; however, 
seven of them escaped the wreck of 
the others, (of which some fragments 
remain' in different collections,! and 
were purchased by Rubens for Cnarles 
I. of England, but they had been 
much injured fay die weavers, and, 
besides, cut in pieces, for the pur^iose 
of facilitating the manufactory of the 
tapestry. In this state they were 
brought over to England, and it was 
owing to this circumstance, that they 
escaped being sold in 1649, at the 
sale of the Royal Collection, although 
valued at only sod, and that they 
continued uAnoticed till the reign of 
King William III.,, whp ordered the 
pieces to be put together, and after¬ 
wards properly restored; and then 
mpropriated a gallery at Hampton 
Court, for the purpose of receiving, 
them. After having suffered much 
from the damps of the situation in 
which they werd placed, they were 


removed by order of his late Majesty 
George III., to tlic Queen’s Palace, at 
Buckingham House, and from thence 
to Windsor. About thirty years since, 
they were returned to Hampton Court, 
where they are open to the public in¬ 
spection. 

These Cartoons arc justly repre¬ 
sented as the glory of England, and 
the envy of all other polite nations; ; 
and arc acknowledged to be Uie nias-... 
ter-picccs of Baphael His late Ma¬ 
jesty is, therefore, entitled to a tribute 
of respect and applause for his care 
in preserving these precious remains. 

The two sets of tapestries made . 
after the Cartoons, were disposed of 
as follows:—the one was sent to 
Rome, and the other to Loudon. 
The first was hung up in the apart¬ 
ments of the Vatican, and was only , 
exposed to public view on the day of 
the great feast of Corpus Christi: but 
in the year 1798, when the French - 
army entered Rome, it disappeared 
from the Vatican, and some time after¬ 
wards it was discovered in the hands 
of a Jew, in Paris, who had already 
partly burnt two of the pieces, for the 
purpose of extracting the gold and 
silver contained in the texture; for¬ 
tunately, however, the circumstance 
became known, and they were rescued 
from the flames by the late’Pope, who 
ordered the same to be purchased 
and conveyed back to Rome, where 
they again occupy their/ormer sta¬ 
tion in the Vatican. 

The other set, which was sent to 
London, and is the one now ex¬ 
hibited, was a present made by Pope 
Leo X. to Henry VIII., and hung up, , 
by that monarch in the Banquetting'n , 
House, at Whitehall. Another ae-,',^'^ 
count, however, says, that Henry VIIIJ' ' 
purchased the same of the State of 
Venice—this is reported by Peachum, 
in his *' Complete Gentleman,” print¬ 
ed in 1662,^p, 137, aa follows:^ 

Tba fume of Raffuello di Urbiso, at 
this time, (1<$18,) w'as so great, that be . 
was sought for and employed by the r. 
greatest princes of Eurofie. Those sfatelyS ‘ 
hangings of Arms, coutuining the History £ 
of St. Paul, out of the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles, than which eye never beheld more 
absolute art, and which long since you 
might have seen in the Banquetting House, 
at Whitehall, were wholly bis inventiob, 
bought (if I be not deceived,) by King 
Henry Vlll. of the Stale of Venice.” 

It, however, appears certain that 
this tapestry came over to this country 
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ffl the reign of Henry VIII., and from 
him it descended through Edward 
VL, Mary, Elizabeth^ and James, to 
Charles and after the tragical death 
of this monarch, it formed part of the 
Royal Collection put up for sale, and 
purchased with many other valuable 
articles and paintings by the Spanish 
Ambassador, in London^ (Dr. Alonso 
de Cardanas,) and by him pnt to , of St. Stephen, 'and the Conversion 
Spain, to the Marquis del Carpio j and of St Paul, which (with,' perhaps, the 
this nobleman having died in the year doubtful Cartoon ofh&. Prince Hoare,) 

1662, and hi8 estates, title, &c., having completed the oniginai set, as designed 
devolved to the House of Alva, the by Raphael, for the sole and only 
tapestry was, of course, inherited by purpose of‘having tbe same trans- 
the Dukes of that name, and con- lerred to theTapestry now exhibited, 

CATALOGUES OP BRITISH GALLERIES OF PAINTING AND SCULP¬ 
TURE, BY C. M. WESTMACOTT. 


tinued in their'possession until sold 
by the present Duke to an English 
gentleman, who sent them back to 
this country. 

It has already been noticed that 
only seven out of nine Cartoons were 
purchased at Brussels, by Rubens; 
the two others having been destroyed 

These two represented the death 


Wu regret to find that the author, 
or compiR'r of these Catalogues, which 
he would have us term “ General, 
Historical, and Critical,” is still so 
luicriiical, anil so unreasonable, as to 
suppose, or su tincaiulid as to utl'cct 
to suppose, dial we coaid, and would, 
insert and reply to bis eight [lagcs of 
various matter, without exercising 
such analytical powers as we may 
happen to possess. It seems he would 
have had us treat the whole with¬ 
out any/jsort of regard to economy,’ 
and the Comfort and convenience of 
our readers, as if it contained but a 
single and simple proposition, or but a 
short concatenation of reasoning. That 
is the sum, substance, and object of 
Mr. C, M. Westmacott’s letter of Nov. 
26th, printed among tlie editorial 
notices of our last number. But our 
duty is toward the'public, and wc' 
shall continue to permrm it with the 
same fearless sincerity which dictated 
that review of this person’s catalogue, 
which appears to be so little to his 
own wishes. 

Other readers will know that by 
our procedure, time and attention is. 
economised; that, had we printed 
Mr. W.’s eight long pages, without 
such iiitermixtiirc of oiir own obser¬ 
vations as he would deprecate, we 
must afterwards have repeated hi^pro- 
positions, which are by no means con¬ 
secutive, singly; for they must be 
considered one by one, if comid' red 
at all. Wc presume to think, that no 
writer who did not hope to obtain 
somb insidious advantage by throwing 
dust^M the eyes of his reader, or a 


wet blanket on the tablet of his me¬ 
mory, would, upon such un occasion, 
stand forward and deny this. But 
Mr. W. seems always to tiincy himself 
in a [iredicainent to dictate his own 
terms, and to imagine tlfat his own 
ipxa dixit is snflicieiit argument, even 
when 'Jirefei ring a reiincst. 

Besides, the drvlier^ of a contro- 
vomy of this kind, is entirely lost, by 
obliging the reader’s memory to drag 
u lengthening cliain through eight 
such pages, and then to hear them 
repeated in separate sentences; and 
the less Mr. 'W. considers this, the 
more it becomes our business to con¬ 
sider it; and this drollery really should 
have some weight witlx a professed 
“ Alcrry old bachelor,”, as jfar more 
according with his own avowed senti¬ 
ments, tnah die having to assist our 
rcaders^wilh re-statements and repeti¬ 
tions at every turn. ,In short, that 
which wc have adopted, seems to be 
the fairer and wiser mode of proceed¬ 
ing for those who have no insidious 
advantage in view, and will, we believe, 
ouly be affected to be thought “ un¬ 
fair,” by one who does hope and look 
for advantage from tbe reader’s tapse, 
or fatigue of memory, and from the 
pointlessiiess of protracted discussion 
on a dull subject. 

But our constant endeavour is, to 
be uicful to tbe public; and since Mr. 
C. M. W. as he developes himself 
turns out to b'e no useless person, 
when reear^d as a specimen or ex¬ 
ample of ascertain class of would-be 
public writers, we do, and shall make 
such occasional use of him, as we 
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icoight of a Dutch clock-^that is to 
aay, wind him up; pull his weights; 
let him run down; and make him, 
where his cuckoo notes can he heard, 
assist, if not in tdling time, in en^ 
forcing some other species ^ truth. 
That aim and intention, which we 
here avow, of rendering him instru¬ 
mental to a public purpose, wiU form 
some present apology to oiir readers 
for returning to a subject. Which- in 
, every other vipv isr to little worthy 
of their atteniaon. ': 'But let hot Mr. 
C. M. W., or any one else, imagine 
that we to decline*, or refuse to 
return his invaluable MS. .When,i^e 
have dohe with it, ft' shall be 
much at his service {‘but if the'‘^e> 
mand or rei^uest foe made,- while we 
are busied with it, (and it may happen 
to be made because we are known, 
or supposed to be busied'with it,) the 
answer of course is, that we cannot at 
present spare it. 

And now, a little more of Mr. C. 
M. W.’s precious Salmagundi shall be 
served up.* The reader will Imme^ 
diately perceive that, as the Catalogue 
maker bere sets forth with a^ropo- 
sition of the most gcneral.nature, wc 
do not seek to garble or disconnect .his 
meaning: in truth, what disconnection 
there is, is entirely in onr own dis> 
favour, as vrill presently appear. 

** Truth needs no ornament, and «1I she 
borrow.s from the pencil is deformity I” 
[Of these two overmUnts, some readers, 
and especially .should any painters be 
among them, will bo surprised at the 
latter; but let that pasB.] " I shall not 
attempt to eiibaust the patience of your 
reader, ^ orr-THAT of voon own.” 
[Laugh grammatical reader Uyou please; 
but don’t interrupt us. Let it be in your 
sleeve.]—** I shall not attempt to exhau.st 
the patience of your readers, or that of 
your own, with conjectures on the motives 
which may have infiueneed the ancient 
critic in hLs attack on me, although 1 
coDbo” [Think only, genue reader, of 
what this redoubtable champion ooutd do.] 
" hasard. a few flotent reasons for his 
gratuitous abuse, but proceed a! once to 
meet and aEFOva his objections: wiib 
only one more prefatory remark, ere nest 
he indulges in the offensive vulgarities 
^ cfec., lethim reflect, he may 

with a more irritable author, meet a 
castigation better suited to his merite.*' 

. The reader w91 to ua tfoe justice to 
recollect here, that this ^plainuog 
' on tile score of motives, is immed]- 
■«tely after mpdtmg (though without 


thinking it necessaty to attempt to 
prove,) the wickedest of motives to. 
his reviewer; sdeh as'i^d^ty, mv- 
cMevoiunesi^ &C. &c. for '^ich See 
pp. 460<1, in our last number; and 
enmUyaadhatred for which, see below. 

“ Puppyism.”—Though a mere spurt 
of the pen, as any person may,see, 
who takes the trouble to turn back 
to our number for September,—^is 
single word of our critique for which 
' we feel any, the slightest, regret: and 
this slight regret, we are led to ac¬ 
knowledge, because our notions of 
rectitude of conduct upon these oc¬ 
casions, are as opposite as possible to 
those of:our adversary. His principle 
is to hoot forth ill names, at those 
who have not pleased him, such as 
" cynic,” “ imbecile,” “ castigated,” 
“ crude,” “ignorant;”, “mischievous,” 
“ gross,” and “ dishonesty” without 
proving, or attempting to prove, that 
such words are applicable or relevant. 
Our'principle, on the other hand, is, 
without i/mig low words, to shew how 
very low are the deserts of those who 
strip themselves, and exhibit their 
sores so indecorously as Mr. C. M. 
Westniacott:—who proceeds with bis 
unfounded personalties, by the help 
of another quotation, as follows; 

“ If thou dispraise n man, Iw no man 
know 

Jly any circnmsiance, that lie’s thy Foe, 

If men but once find that, I bey’ll quickly 
see 

Thy words from hath an, not from,/«r/^- 
ment be: 

If thou wouldst tell Ills vice; do what you 
can 

To make the world believe you love the, 
man.*’ 

In this case, “ the Man” is of too 
little concern to be either loved or 
hated; and we repeat, was, and is en¬ 
tirely. unknown to us but from his 
exhibitions of himself. , The above 
insinuation, of pye>conceived en¬ 
mity, is, therefore, as unfounded as 
it is base: And as to “ his vice,” un¬ 
less Mr. C. M. 'W. means his own vile, 
tfulsonle, ungrammatical, and con¬ 
temptible flatteries, who has smd any 
. thing about his vice? -or pretended 
to ” love the map?”—^Bat, he says, 

- (quoting oiir own hOhest commenmi- 
tion oThis work, which is the very 
best we could in duty afford him,), 

“Now to the probf.”—This octavo 
' volume (says the.Critic,) of 240 pages. 
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biMDR Af portable diniPiislons, will prove 
a useful iHicket compaiilen to such vlsU 
tors of the Metropolitan collectious, as 
nia}’ desire inforiputiou coneeming tbe . 
names oj artists, dnd the subjects of their 
several works, with whiotr those collec¬ 
tions are adorned.” 

^ And what is Mt. C. M. .W.’s reflec¬ 
tion here?*In that blind bitterness of 
his disappointment, which would seem 
to'compel us to destroy, where we 
wished only to have warned, he 
writes.— 

“ How well the old Cynic understands 
his trade! with feigned praise to danitu” 

* Does the reader perceive any feign¬ 
ed praise in the above quotation? Or- 
any praise at all? Or any thing more 
than a simple commendation, of our 
adversary’s Catalogue, in as far as we 
found it to he commendable? We 
. have assumed above, that disappoint¬ 
ed vanity has blinded our bachelor. 
Could be have had his mental eyes 
open when he continued to think, 
and write, or when he wrote Without 
thinking, as follows ?—The reader will 
easily connect this passage with the 
, word “ damn.” 

“ Whnt more than is here acknowledg¬ 
ed coidd any reasonable critic have ex¬ 
pected from a ‘ poor catalogue maker.’ 
—Poeerty is. I suppose, u lirimc with 
this AwtSTOCRir of the Arts.” 

We have fancied—though we can¬ 
not prove—^it to. be wortli while to 
set Mr. C. M. W. right here, by in¬ 
forming him that the phrase poor 
catalogue maker, has no reference 
whatever to his politics or his purse, 
but simply means—a inakec or poor 
catalogues ; and that a catalogue, al¬ 
though it may contain the names of 
certain artists concerned, and a men¬ 
tion of the subjects of their several, 
works, may nevertheless be but a- 
poor catalogue, when its actua} state 
is Compared with its own lofty and 
false pretensions. Poverty that seeks 
to array itself in the shreds and 
patches of opulence, or in tbe tinsel 


’ of any speoiciB of wflbeted finery, ap^^ 
pears but the poorer fexm the effort, 
and from the peering through of ks 
’ own rags: and a catalogue which, in 
ill-assorted words, pompously, an¬ 
nounce iteelf as oeinp ** genetvt, 
Ustoricfd, and criticed,'* without" bmng 
so, is therefore but a poor catalogue. 

Howwer, not to wgary our readers 
with over-seriousnes upon a trivial 
occasion, suppose we here change our 
tone for a moment. What Mr. West- 
macott expected, or may still hope 
for from us, in the way of revising 
or of amending on review, it is im- 
jtosablc for us to be certain of; but 
'^^^kaps he can easily get,^the follow- 
inserted in the——. As 
nearly as our surmises will c^rry ns, 
it seems to be what he wished for; 
and if it will quiet or'console him, it 
is much nt his serrice. 

We congratulate the present age m 
the appearance of this Venetal, Uis^ 
torical, and Critical Catalogue tf the 
JSritish Galleries of PaiwUng and Scu^ 
ture,from the tasteful and learned pen 
cf the accomplished Mr. C. M, West- 
macott.' O how generally Msloricalt 
and vmiversaUy crUipal, it is ! And ae 
ihe^Kittg ; and the Duke of Welling- 
ion ; and the Marqtas of Stafford, are 
honoured and lauded in it—Imv ‘cOuld 
any Reviewer possibly be so stupid os 
to suppose it to be tite work of > some 
over-weening,and mistaken ypvtk, wn- 
oansdaus as a hmnnang-top ^un 
among skillies, of the nnschief he may 
do—who has the misfortme to ttdrdc 
that success, in his present pursmt, is 
to be accomplished by le»ge promises 
and hu^e pretensio7is, supported by 
. wnbhtshn^ ■ assurance and fulsome 
adulation r' Is there no kcuded lover 
of incense mho unU resent this indig¬ 
nity? and who. stands near enough to 
■the throne to intivtate that, ■ , 

Sir West-macott, and Sir Walter Scot!, 
Might rank and rhyme logetberl.—i>Wliy 

not'?. ' . 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTORES. 

' Mond^ evemng, the 13th inst. cicctiqn of sL younger professor, and* 
Sir Anthony Carlisle concluded his declaring his' intention to resign, in 
course of Academical Lectures on, the ebnsequenee of wishing to devote his 
external anatomy of the human fl^re 'time and experience more mitirely 
as connected with the arts of Painting, thanhe had Wtherto devoted them, to 
Sculpture, and Engraving; and con- ‘ the calls of suffering humanity, « and 
eluded abo his career as Professor of the thousrad natum Aockis that 
Anatonre at the Loaded Royid' Aca- is heir to.*’ 

■demy or Arts, by retominending the Sc^al ycaw ago. Sir Anthony 
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^rote .a paper or two—we forget" a red eoat is but a poor substitute* 
whether they bore his name, ornis These conclucBhg lectures, from their 
initials, or were onl;^ generally under* displays of naked activity, were always 
stood to be from his pen—in Prince interesting, and always crowded ; and 
Hoarc’s “ Artist,” of which the osten- with such a display of agility, and 
siblc purpose was, to shew how little rapidly*changing attitudes, did Siir 
the author deemed anatomy to be Anthony Carlisle close his last dis- 
csscutial to the education of an artist, course; recommending, as we have 
This was before he succeeded to the said, the .choice of a ydkinger pro- 
professorship : nor has he performed fessor, to the executive government of 
the duties of that office in a manner the Royal Academy, 
that implies much alteration of this Sir Anthony appears to have been 
his more youthful opinion, though candid and sincere in this recommeii- 
certainly with educated address. But dation pto havc.iested it on the future 

. he introduced a novel feature, which, well-being of the Institution ; and not 
in some degree, served to relieve the to'have had any individual anatomical 

native rouwe'dryness of his suWec3^'^ professor in view, whom he might* 
and the-'dtaiform ceremony of il^,V wish should succeed him. Or, if he 
manner; and to make his annual had, it was probably Mr. Charles 

course'go oif like those plays which Bell, a younger man than himself, and 

depend for their.ee/flt upon a good one who has shewn himself peculiarly 
concluding scene. Hence, he con- and pre-eminently quAified'for per- 
stantly closed the season with practical forming the duties of the Professpr- 
displays of active strength exhibited ship of Anatomy to an Academy of 
by living subjects, which gave the Arts. First, by liis learned work on 
students, and his auditory in general, the Anatomy of Expression. Second, 

for that night, something of tlie ad- by his able I.ectures on that subject 

vantage which the Greek artists of delivered at Dr. Hunter’s Theatre : 

old derived from witnessing the naked and, Third, by his Academical power 

displays ofmnscular action at Olympia, of handling the pencil, as well as the 

On those final evenings of the sue- scalpel. If, therefore, Mr. C. Belt 

ccssive seasons, cither Captain Clias, should become a candidate, we can- 
the Swiss professor of (lynuiastics, not do less than offer our hearty good 

stripped, and shewed his interest- wishes for his succeeding to the 

ing feats and attitudes; or the Indian, appointment. We have plcasture in 
or the Chinese jugglers, went through Jiearing (by report) that the Professor 
theirs in the same state of nudity ; or Fuseli, coincides with these wishes of 
a few well-formed figures, selected ours. Such approbation should go 
from the Life Guards,performed their far, not only toward inducing 
warlike exercises, bloodless and shirt- Mr. Bell to offer, but toward insuring 
less, yet with a militai^ and sculptu- his success, in case he should, 
rcscjue grace and grandeur for which 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 

Never since the revival of letters do not, in fact, evince one particle of 

in this country, has any art or science native genius, and from whose authors, 

fallen so low in public-estimation, as it may be well foreseen, nothing praist- 
Ihe noble art of criticism within these worthy shall ever, be produced; while 

few years past. The man of good ..there are, on the contrary, those whose 

Sense and taste “ stands staring and writings do evince merit, but who, 

astound he believes to see all the notwidistaudihg, cither from Uiis cor- 
clcr^ and shop-boys in the kingdom rupt taste, or the base principles of re¬ 
converted into magarine writers and viewers, remain in almost utter silence, 
reviewers, and trembles lest these who That works, whose excellence entitles 
had been his guide for so long, through thepi to notoriety, should remain un- 
Ihc literary world, should now, by some notic^ by reviewers of corrupt taste, 
means or other, be confounded with is, we are convinced, not this least mat- 

thosc of the infatuated body. The ter of wonder. But our readers may 

prime and fatal consequence of all this really think we exaggerate when w§ 

isv that there are works, at present, would have it be und.,erstood, that there 

foisted on the public ks genuine, that arc in being literary men who can be- 
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^ tray mkIi a want of common honesJy 
* end justice to hteratiuo, and Die pub¬ 
lic at large, as to pass over woiks of 
exctllentc m sikiici, while aw ax of 
their cxisteiirt and their niuilN, and 
tike notice, at the same time, of pn- 
formanics of which (hey «. in tnicitiiii 
no good opinion. Yes, Ihis is a i rime 
!»o ivery way low ind ilhiu lal m it olf, 
and foitign to the lunciption of all 
lireasts endowed with the lea^t spark of 
manly feeling or principle, that, with¬ 
out advancing pioots of tin, most in¬ 
delible source. It cannot be supposed, 
that those very personi aie the pvipt- 
ti itois of it who should bt, of all 
othpismthp woild, tin. first to sinc- 
tfon its conckiiinatiou But it docs 
♦ust with those vei^ persons—the 
would-lie guardians of lili ratu t' Of 
fill wl re IS convinctd is th tl day is 
lis’ht'.oini, ind tli it night bungs diik- 
ntss, but, from the t uuniog ol c iilic , 
to keep (his horrid ti ut of tluii thi- 
ric{Hr IS miuh as (hey possibly eiii 
oiitofvitw, ind, on tilt other ham', 
fiom the seeming impiobal ihty (hit 
ucli i w int ((]uimipl m iv be found 
with am one not publu Iv vibainous, it 
IS but s^kloiu (Int society at 1 irge may 
bi sati t If (only com mud <' lU exist- 
fnce 111 tins qtwrtu Hence it i> 
IK ver but w Ik n (he reatesi w int of 
toiesight ii ctmhinel with (lit trus- 
gre ion, tint i critic vvilJe immit him- 
stlsso glaringly as tit Jditorol the 
Tondon Miginnc did list 'uontli. 
Thcmlprit, who atknowKilf.es ill at 
the awful moment of his t it out ui 
this woild, cann< 11 avo us mote siti - 
tied with a sense of Ins f uilt, tjnn this 
ingenious peisonagc his unwittingly 
done. He is leviewiug a poim enti¬ 
tled Tht krrors of i esta le,” and 
Bays— 

“We could menfiun sucral poems 
wLicIi oui reiiden would lieu ot foi t'e 
first lime, lliou.,1i thi wiitn'. of tlmni, in 
(he world wLut tlicj shall eonif to light, 
will not be degraded to the leitl of some 
who die pgpiikr now ” (p 571 ) 

This IS an Editor with a vengeance * 
But what sort of poems does he 
review? The veiy gruifcr/ o/ the 
4 ) 7 eateif, it will be supposed, since he 
iioes not condescend to notice those 
which are, even in his own opinion, 
superior to poems now papula) '— 
nay moie—that the fvriters of them, 
w the world where th^ shall come to 
light, will not be degraaed to that 
level! But, hear his character of the 


“Erroisof r«tasie,” tint which Im 
led to his detection, the moNt fital 
poem to him that he has ever reviewed. 

“ Wl fear (hat the woik we are 
DOtuiug IS of the oriki of books which 
see no second edition ” (p 57J ) 

Then arc poems of this class to be 
taken notice of, while those that are 
supciior even to works now 
icmain unobserved t Ihe giand ancl 
priniipal object ot every pmodical 
should be, to diaw the attention ot 
the public to the observance ot all 
woiks of merit immediately aftei 
ffaeir first appearance, and to pass oVer 
those in bill lice, winch, from then 
dements are nut liki ly to sec asecond 
edition. Indeed, Uus forms such a 
hading feiturc in what ought to Jbe 
the conduct ot every periodical, that 
all its other ends combined togitliei, 
would compose a whole, but merely 
seiondaiv, it comp it id to this 
piimaiy one. Ih me it miy be safely 
alli„((l, that the woiks ot Uus class 
w'lo e conduct is entiicly tl e rcveise 
of wli ir IS licit i xpictcd ol them, are, 
in tvciy sense ot the (\pit sion, ptr- 
tect iiaisinces on the piblu ind tht» 
press, uid, m plaic (t icting as 
gu iidi ms in til liU laiy woil I, ire the 
Cieatist biirieis whit h it is jiossibk 
for llifui t) be, to Ihi pro.,ttis ot 
giiiMis mcl Ilf ntuie. J hakthe Editor 
of tilt London M i.,izme has unwit¬ 
tingly slim u tint the woik, whu h iio 
his the honou) of conducting, is of 
the abovt class, cannot be doubtid lor 
one instditby the must incicduloiis 
ic ider ut this article. We sincctely 
icgiitthit we have not the titles of 
those poems whuh hr has never 1 ud 
before his leader-, notwith^tinding all 
the gie it merits he lUovvs them to pos¬ 
sess, If he hive one pulick ol good 
nature or candour left, he will favour 
us with a catalogue of them immedi¬ 
ately, th it Wl m ij, in the tust sliectt, 
of 0111 next numhci, do their unfor¬ 
tunate authois all Ih it justice which he 
has denied them. Puhaps there aie 
two or three among them which hive 
never yet ialkn uiidei our inspection, 
and that may not be wholly unwoithy 
the character be allows thi ra 

Since having written Iht above, a 
line in the piospcctus ut the s ime num 
ber of the London Magazine has caught 
our notice, which did we not here 
hnd a place ten, it might be lawfully 
said, that the most palpablehoax w hich 
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e«r(>r yet a'Magazino had recourse to, for 
the sole purpose of raising itself high 
in public opinion, had escaped our ob< 
serration. Before we give insertion 
to this line, it is not unnecessary to 
observe, that the price of each num¬ 
ber of the London Magazine is at pre¬ 
sent 2d. 6d. ■ The line is—** bkch 
number will in future be charged 
3s. 6d.!!!" You start, gentle readers, 
but- it is actually (he case,--The 
London Magazine, that avoided 
enemy to the promotion of genius and 


literature, has the audaciousness to 
make this extravagant claim on an eii-* 
lightened and already too generous 
public. This is the very acme of ab¬ 
surdity and presumption itself, and 
to say one word more, for the end 
of impressing the character we have 
drawn, and that must ere now be en¬ 
graven on the plainest understanding, 
would seem as though we actually sup¬ 
posed our readers not .to be in the 
sound possession of their own intel¬ 
lects—we have done. 


TI1E5 BRAMA. 


That glorious mass of German ab¬ 
surdity entitled “ Der Freyschiitz,” 
still continues to be played at both 
our national theatres, to the annoy¬ 
ance of every person possessed of a 
love for the legitimate drama. We 
have of late years been deluged with 
horrors in the dramatic way, which, 
owing to admirable acting, highly 
finished dancing, and music, cafiti- 
vating and imposing, have met with 
receptions infinitely beyond what their 
flimsy merits entitled them to. “Der 
Freyschiitz,” however, is the climax, 
or we should s-Jiy, is intended to be 
the climax of these terrifying dramas. 
" The force of folly can no further 
go,” to present an audience witii an . 
owl with red eyes, and a demon with 
red spectacles, viust be the height to 
which these edifying dramatists can ' 
soar, it is an apex on which we think 
none of them can place aught higher, 
and certainly that exhaustless love of 
the marvellous, so well known to be 
possessed by John Bull, has richly re¬ 
paid them for their praiseworthy at¬ 
tempt. The music tnat is scattered 
through “ Der Freyschutz,” adorns it 
pretty much iu the same way that 
pearls would a dunghill. We regret 
that such sublime compositions - as 
Weber’s, should be thrown away in 
endeavouring to render such con- - 
sumniate trash captivating. 

While we are thus treating of me¬ 
diocre operas and sweet sounds, we 
think it will be in very good taste to- 
inform our readers, that ree last novel¬ 
ty our friend Eiliston treated the town . 
with, was a &rce, entitled ” My Uncle 
Gabriel,” wluch, as it was wholly de^ 
tute of wit, novdty, and protiability, 
was altogether as tucfessful an attem^ 


at the bathos, as any unfortunatii 
critic ever witnessed. The piece, 
however, owing to Harley’s admirable 
acting went off'exceedingly well. TJiis, 
however, was not the only treat with 
which we were favoured; for prior to 
this edifying display, a Mr. Downe, 
who was brought up from Yorkshire, 
played Sir Peter Teazle, and we supi 
pose, by way of shewing him as 
" A star in the darkest night,'' 
the characters were so discreetly cast, 
as to render the whole play (with the 
exception of the ladies,) about as ef¬ 
fective as it usually is wnen played at 
one of those sweet seminanes, a pri¬ 
vate theatre. Of Mr. Downe’s quali- 
hcations for the task, little could be 
conjectured, he appeared suBering 
from cold and hoarseness, and made 
an apology. He has since returned 
to “ Country Quarters.” 

At Oovent Garden Theatre, a some¬ 
what purer taste has been exhibited; 
a comedy of Rowley’s has been re¬ 
vived, entitled •• A Woman never" 
Vext, or the Widow of Cornliillit 
is filled, with "those peculiarities and 
inconsistencies so prevalent in tlie 
dramas composed at the period when 
Rowley flourished ; it was very ju¬ 
diciously oast, and altogether was de¬ 
cidedly an effective performance. 
Young was seen to peculiar advantage, 
and Miss Chester as the Widow, 
elicited much admiration; Kseley too 
had a character which he rendered 
very prominent. The applause with 
which this revival has been received, 
and the crowded- audiences which 
have attended its freqnent repetitipn, 
will, we h(^ induce the managers to 
think at reviving other comedies as 
sterling as the one in question. 
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The beauties of the ancient drama¬ 
tists are scattered so profusely tlu-ough- 
out their works, that none but one 
possessed of the “very soul of dull¬ 
ness" can help perceiving them ; they 
are the fields horn winch the mo¬ 
derns liaVe reaped 43lc'ntifiii harvcsls- 
the acknowledgments of these gen¬ 
try, it may be suspected, have not 
been quite so rcgdlar as their visits. 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, Bcanmont 
and Fletcher, and their contempora¬ 
ries, pesent to a manager, a rich store 
to select from, we trust they will avail 
themselves of it, and hail the revival 
ingestion as a favourable omen. 

There have been no novelties in the 
farce way at this house. Clari and 


Charles the Second's Merry Days, 
smn to be played alternately, both of 
which are translations by the ingeni¬ 
ous Mr. Howard l^yne, an old estab¬ 
lished caterer in this way, and who has 
on the whole been very successful; 
though we aic free to confess the obli¬ 
gations that he ia uuder in most ol his 
pieces to actors and actresses are im¬ 
mense. 

'Htere is a rcpoit of'a new comedj', 
fropi the pin of a friend of Lord 
Glengall, being in progress at this 
establishment; this is rather a reviving 
circumstance, as the taste of the noble 
Lord in the histrionic was very well 
known, and deservedly appreciated. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFF.\IR8. 


Punsu ANT to a royal ordinance, the 
French chambers were to bo opened 
with the accustomed forms, on the 
22nd of December; and, from the 
circumstance ol its being their first 
session at the ('oinmenc'-inent of a 
new reign, the curiosily of ihe people 
seems to have been greatly excited 
upon the occasion. The approaching 
coronation occupiiis also a consider¬ 
able portion of the attention of the 
Pari-ians. One remarkable order has 
recently been issued by the French 
government, according to u hich every 
general officer who may have attained 
the age of fifty, is to be placed on the 
retired or superannuateil li^t. This, 
it is evident, is a mere political ina- 
iimuvre—perhaps a «jmc, perhaps an 
unwise, stroke of policy—by which 
most of the veteran otiicers of the 
Bevolutionary. Consular, and Impe¬ 
rial times, will be removed from the 
sphere of action, and placed hors de 
eowbat, as it were, in the event of any 
sinister movement in the st.ite. Ttius 
Groneby, Vatidainiuc, Drouot, Thie- 
baut, &c. are ^no longer objects of 
apprehension.—liy a new ordiaaace, 
the term for voluntary enlistment into 
the army is now limited to two and 
four years. 

The depaiture of the French troops 
from Madrid commenced ou the 23d 
of November} and, by the firetQf D,e-'- 
cember, only one brigade and a Swiss 
regiment remained. On tlie 23d the 
garrison was to be wholly cvaciiaiedf 
After all, as was suspect^ by many, 

n.M, December, 1824. 


the departure of these troops from 
Spain is merely nominal; only a frac¬ 
tion of the Army of Occuiiatibn is to 
be' actually withdrawn j a ml more¬ 
over a FrencI) corps d'urvu^r is to he 
maintained at Vittoria. Indeed, we 
could never comprehend how Ferdi¬ 
nand VII. could sutler hini'-elf to be 
thrown upon the mercy of his own 
people, it he po-.-c^ried any possible 
means of rclaining the picsencc of 
the French f'oices. 'I'he K ing of Spain, 
it ajjpears, has been seriously ill of the 
gout, Irom which, howeier, happily 
or unlnippily, he has quite recovered. 
In his uiiloitiinate and convulsed do¬ 
minions, a system of tenor and of 
blood seems to be in full activity. 

'I'he King of Prii-sia has ventured 
upon what, in Germany, is termed a 
lclt-liand< d rnairiage, by uniting him¬ 
self with a lady of comparatively 
humble rank. This, we believe^ is 
his Majesty’s third eirtrar.cc inio tJie 
conjugal slate. We are not aware 
that the change is likely to produce 
any political efil-ct, 

A recent event in the Government 
of Sweden has excited great interest, 
and no small porlipn of anxiety in 
that country His Iloyal Highness, 
the Crc'wn J'tince, has been suddenly 
removed I'roiu his high oifioe of Vice¬ 
roy of Norivay. Secret fnotivis for this 
removal have been 'conjectured to 
exist} but the only ‘ ostensible cause 
assigned, is, that the King wishes to 
give to the Prince Royal, his son, an 
opportunity of acquiring, by bis rest- 

A M 
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dence at Stockholiu, a more pvofouud 
knowledge ol the alfairs of the king¬ 
doms of Sweden and Norway. Great 
changes arc taking place throughout 
Swctieii respcclaig public education. 
Goveniment oidens have been issued 
for sf.lecting only such persons for 
llic office ol church-warden and parish 
instructor as sliall be capabl<^ of leach¬ 
ing by the Lancasterian system, for 
replacing tlie curates, vi’ho are slated 
to be. far more numerous than neces¬ 
sary for religious purposes or economy, 
by well-instructed school-masters,' and 
for economising the fees of church- 
livings, and the funds now engrossed 
by the clergy, and roiidcriug .sucli 
funds available lor the purposes of 
public education. 

The capital of the Russian empire 
has sustained a dreadful calamity by 
inundations, unprecedented in extent 
by anv on record. On the 19th of 
November, remarkable as the anni¬ 
versary of the death of the Empress 
Catherine, the river Neva, swelled by 
, a vast influx of water from the Gulf of 
Finland, which was driven up by a 
violent wind, rose impetuously over 
its banks, and, instantaneously, as 
it were, the whole City of St. 
Petersburgh was inundated. The 
Neva rose sixteen feel above its level, 
two feet higher than in the great muii- 
dation of 1797, when three thousand 
persons arc said to have }>erished. 
Many of the bridges, palaces, country 
houses, &c. liave been swept away, 
and others greatly damaged; mer¬ 
chandise of all sorts, to an incalcula¬ 
ble amount, has been destroyed; and, 
as in 1797, several thousand human 
lives are said to have been sacrificed, 
and even entire villages have been 
swept away. The peenniary loss is 
estimated at 80,000,000 of silver ru¬ 
bles. For the immediate relief of the 
more indigem sutferers, the Emperor 
has benevolently assigned 1,000,000 
rubles. 

At the same time, a terrible storm 
from the southwest laid the whole 
island of Cronstadt under water; a 
largo, three-masted’ vessel was driven 
Bglunst a house, wliich it carried 
away; the imperial navy, as well as 
the merchant shipping, sustained great 
damage; a ship of the line, of a hun¬ 
dred guns, was left in the great square, 
and more uian a hundred persons, and 
upwards of five hundred oxen, are 
estimated to have been drowned. 


The extraordinary hurricane which 
produced all this, and much more 
mischief, a hurricane unprecedented in 
the physical history of Europe, ap¬ 
pears to have originated on the coasts 
of England and Holland; hence it 
swept along the North Sea, which 
was every where furiously agitated; it 
occasioned dreadful shipwrecks on the 
coasts of Jutland; it traversed Sweden, 
prostrating whole forests in its course; 
Gottcnbnrg and Stoukhuliu, as well as 
St, Petersburgh, were in a state of the 
utmost terror, andsuflered much; and, 
in the Gulf of Finland, the commotion 
was terrific. The huiricanc seems to 
have traversed in a double curve of 
three hundred and seventy or four 
hundred leagues, and, in the course of 
a few minutes, to have swept the 
north of Europe. 

In England, the utmost possible 
tranquillity seems to prevail; but in 
Ireland, on the contrary, every thing 
is apprehension, alarm, and terror. 
For the last two or three weeks, our 
Cabinet councils have been unusually 
frequent, and of extraordinary long 
duration. The general understanding 
is, tliat the state of Ireland has been 
almost the sole object of their atten¬ 
tion. The Irish Roman Catholics 
are evidently in a state of full and 
violently excited factivity various 
rumours have been afloat respecting 
intended changes in the government of 
Jrclaiid; amongst others, the rhlire- 
meiit of the Marquis WelltNley, to 
make room for the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, has been mentioned; but probably 
the whole of these reports are without 
foundation. It is certain, however, 
that Ireland must again constitute a 
prominent feature in the early discus¬ 
sions of the Rritish Parliament. 

The war in India appears to be con¬ 
ducted with very great bitterness on the 
part of the Burmese government. 
“ Every act of the enemy,” observes 
Gencial Campbell in one of his latest 
despatches,' “ evinces a most marked 
determination of carrying hostility to 
the very last extremity; approaching 
our posts day and night under cover 
of an impervious and incombustible 
j.U0glef constructiug stockades and re¬ 
doubts on every road and pathway, 
wen within musket-shot of our sen- 
'fries, and from these Iiidden fastnesses 
carrying on a most barbarous and 
harasring warfare; firing upon our 
Entries at all houn of the night. 
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mid lurking on the oulskirtH of the 
jangle, for the purpose of carrying off 
any unlucky wretch whom chance 
may throw m their way.” The pre¬ 
sent campaign against the Burmese 
is understora to excite much uneasi¬ 
ness in the minds of persons most 
conversagt in Indian affairs. 

According to the latest despatches, 
dated on the 7th of September, from 
Colonel Grant, at Cape Coast Castle, 
the Ashanlees had totally disappeared : 
great mortality had prevailed in the 
garrison; but the troops, at the de¬ 
parture of the despatches, were in a 
healthy state. 

General Jackson is expected to be 
the new President of the United States. 
His popularity is founded chiefly 
upon sentiments of violent demo¬ 
cracy, and of particular hostility to¬ 
wards England. 

Bolivar is understood to have had a 
second general action with Cantcrac, 
in which the latter was killed, and his 


iirmy routed. The action must have 
been very severe; Bolivar had fifteen 
thousand men, and lie lost six thou¬ 
sand killed and wounded. lie subse¬ 
quently took possession of Lima and 
t 'allao; and, on the 27th of August, 
vi'as in close pursuit of the Royalists, 
who had collected their broken forces, 
and were rapidly flying before him. 
Accoiding to General Carrou’s report., 
the Spaniards had, in the .summer 
campaign, lost half their army and six 
provinces. Confident expectations 
were entertained of establiAhing the 
independence of Peru before the close 
of the year. 

France is said to have demanded of 
Hayti 100,000,000 francs, as the price 
of having its independence acknow¬ 
ledged. 

Some hopes arc entertained of put¬ 
ting a final end, by means of negotia¬ 
tion, to the contest between the Greeks 
and Turks. Report states, that the 
European monarclis will inlerterc. 


Lll'KllARY INTKLLIGRNCK. 


In the press, ilie 'ccnml cihlioji, conn- 
Oernlilyeiiiargerl.of A Treatise on Cancer, 
cxiiibiting a successful method ot Iriniting 
that disease in the occult stage; and also 
the mast eiheient method 3 'Kt known of 
treating it in the opeu stage. By William 
Varr, Member of the lluyul College of 
Surgeons, London, 

. A;^vuliime of poems, by Mrs. Cannon, 
of Hungerford, entitled, Marin and St. 
Hos, to whicli is udded, a Search after 
Happiness. 

A most curious octavo vnliimc, with 
sixty original designs of hieroglyphics, 
talismans, and horosmpes, beautifully en¬ 
graved by eminent artists. This work 
will be entitled The A.strologer of the 
Nineteenth Century; its contents have 
been collected from MiSS. in the British 
Museum, the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
lord, the Bodleian Librur}’, tbe libraries 
at Bristol catiiedral and Wells, and they 
comprise the ancient practice of raising 
spirits and invoking tlie dead,—appari¬ 
tions, visions, charms, wotulcrful secrefs, 
and other subjects -never disclosed, since 
1590, 

The litsl volume of Architectural 
Blustratiuns of the Public Buildings of 
London." By J. Britton, and A. Pugiui; 
will be completed on tbe 1st ol January, 
182-$. It will coiisi.<t of seventy engrav¬ 


ings, and at least three bundled pages of 
tcller-pres-, illustrative of the architec¬ 
ture and liistory of the theatres, .St. Paul’s 
calbedrul, We.slniiuster Abliey and Hull, 
the ehurchc.s of .St Martin, St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, St. Bride, Fleet-street, and 
other edifices. The volume will be dedi¬ 
cated, by permis-sion, to his Majesty. 
Its prices will be 21. 12s, 6rf. nied. 8vo., 
4 guineas imp. hvo., and 7 guineas 4to, 
with proofs on India paper; a sqinll num¬ 
ber only of the latter edition are remain- 
ing. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub¬ 
lished, in crown 8vo. price Is. Observa¬ 
tions on some of the Dialects in the West 
of England, purtieularly Somersetshire, 
with a Glossary of Wonis now in use 
there, and Poems and other pieras exem¬ 
plifying the Dialect. By James Jen¬ 
nings, Honorary Secretary to the Metro- 
iioiiUin Institution, London. This work 
contains the fruits of years of unwearied 
attention to the subject, and will, it is 
hoped, be tbuml useful in elucidating some 
of our older writers, us well a« in allbrd- 
ing occasional helps to tlie et^ iimifigy of 
the Anglo-Saxon portion of oiir language. 

On {be 1st of Junnury, 1825, will be 
published, No. I, of the Enquirer; con¬ 
taining Matliematical and Philosophical 
Essays, and a considerable Matheniutical 
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Correspondouce; conducted by Mr. \V. 
Murrut. 

Lately published, Meditations and 
Prajers previous to, and dnnng-, the re- 
a*pli<>iisof tlie Holy Communion, 12s. 

J. Vf. Wlffen betf-J leave to iiifcunt tlie 
Editor of the “ European Mopfuzine,'’ 
that the second volume of his Tratislailon 
of Ta.‘so, which was destroyed at the lute 


lire at Mr. Moyes’, is again nt press, nn<f 
will make Its appearance in the same 
style of erabelli-shiiient as the first volume 
in May or April next. 

Error in Literary Notice.—liiaagh~ 
ton’s Wine Cellar Check Book to be 
10s. (id. bulLbottud, Instead of "Js. 6d, 
boards. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


A grunt to Louts Lambert, of No. 10, 
Rue de la Gout, in the'City of Paris, in 
the Kingdom of France, but now residing 
• nt No. 29, Ciinnou Street, in Ihe City of 
London, Gcntlenuin, for his invention of 
certain improvements in the material and 
manufacture of piiper.~2.'»d November, 
1824—0 months. 

To .loliu Csbalde'-ton, of Shire Brow, 
within Klackbiim, in the County Pala¬ 
tine of Lancaster, Calico Weaver,for his 
improved method of making heaJds, to bp 
made in the weaving ol cotton, silk, 
woollen, and other cloths.—29lh Novem¬ 
ber, 18‘iJ4—6 niaritlis. 

To Sieplien Wilson, of Sireatbam, in 
the County of Surry, Esrj., in consequence 
of cnmiutuiications made to him by u cer¬ 
tain Foreigner residing abroad, he is in 
po.s*e.«sion ot n new maiiufactuie of stuff's, 
wiih tniu.>.ptirenl and coloured figures, 
which he calls “Ileaphuiie Stulls.”— 2.51h 
November, 1824—6 months. 

To W'llliam Shelton Burnett, of New 
London .Street, in the City of London, 
Merchant, for his invention ol certain Im¬ 
provements 111 ships tackle.—25tli No- 
vember, 1824- 6 month.s. 

To Thonuis Hancock, ofCoswell Mews, 
Goswell Street, in the County of Middle¬ 
sex, P«<eot (Jock Manufacturer, for bis 
new methotl of making or mantri'actuiing 
an article vrhich maybe in many instances 
substituted for leather, and be applied to 
various other useful purposes.—20th No¬ 
vember, 1824—6 months. 

To William Furnival, of Anderton, in 
the County of (Chester, Salt Manufacturer, 
for his iiivenlion of certain improvements 
in the maiiiifncture of salt.—4th Decem¬ 
ber, 1821—6 months. 

To William Wesiou Young, of Newton 
Notbigc, in the County of Glamorgan, 
Engineer, for bis invcnlioii of certain im- 
provcineurs in Ihe manufacture of salt, 
part of which iniprovenicnls are nppli- 
cable to Ollier useful pur|tuses.—4Ui De¬ 
cember, JS2i—4 tiiotiihs. 

To John Hillary Sinv(»rkrop, of Vine 
Street, Minories, in (be City of London, 
Merchant, in conseqiieuce of a commtini- 
cationmade to him by a certain Foreigner 
residing abroad, he is in poissessiou of an 


apparatus or machine, which be deno- 
nunntes a thermophore, or a portable 
mineral or river water hath, and linen 
wanner, and ulso for other apparatus or 
machines connected therewith, lor filter¬ 
ing and beating water.—4th December, 
1824—2 months. 

To George Wycherley, of Whitoburcb, 
in the County of Salop, Saddler, for bis 
new and improved niethoils of maktag 
and constnicling saddles.—4th December, 
1824—6 months. 

To Robert Dickenson, of Park Street, 
Soutliwark, in tlie Coiiiiiy of Surry, for 
his iuip’.'oved air chamber for various piir- 
posHs.—7th December, 1824—6 months. 

To John Tbompsfjn,of Pembroke Place, 
Pimlico, and of London Steel Works, 
Thames Biink,CheI.sea, for bis improved 
mode of making refined or what is com¬ 
monly called cast steel.—Otb December, 
1821—2 months. 

To Robert Bowman,of Aberdeen, Scot¬ 
land, Chain Cable Makej, for his im¬ 
proved apiiariitiis for stopping, releasing, 
and regulating chain and other cables of 
vessels, which he denominates elastic 
stopper-s—Otb December, 1824—4 months. 

To William Moult, of Lambeth, ia the 
County of Jsnrry, Eugineer, for his im- 
provements in the working of water 
wheels.—9th December, 1824—6 months. 

To Sir William Congreve, of Cecil 
Street, Strand, in the County of Middle¬ 
sex, Baronet, for his improved gas meter. 
— 14th December, 1824—6 months. 

To Samson Davi8,of Upper East Smith- 
field, in the County of Middlesex, Gun 
Lock Maker, Tor his improvements appli¬ 
cable to guns and other fire arms.—18th 
December, 1824—6 months. 

To David Gordon, of Businghall Street, 
in the City of Loiulon, Esq. for bis inven¬ 
tion of certain improvements in the eoo- 
stnictiun of carriages or other macfainM 
to be moved or propelled by mechanical 
means—JSth December, 1824—0 months. 

To Samuel Roberts, of Park Grange, 
near ShefiReld, in the County of York, 
Silver Plater, for his improvements In the 
manufB'bUire of plated gotkls of various 
descriptions.—18th December, 1824—2 
months. 



COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COTTON.—The demmid for Cotton 
coDlinties considerable; the late prices are 
fully muiiitained. Tiie letters Irom Liver¬ 
pool, received this morning, state, J500 
bips were sold on Wednesiluy, ut rather 
higher rates. A ve-ssel had arrived after 
a short passage from Charlcsioii, with u 
cargo of the new crop; the ((iiaiity was 
not ascertained, nor rould any opinion be 
given ns to the result of tb^ j ear’s crop. 

SUGAR.—The demand for Muscoradcs 
duritiji!; the week has been Inugiiid; the 
good and fine maintain the late currency; 
the oivliaary and soft are very heavy, and 
may be purchased ut lower rates. 

The briskness in the Refined trade has 
entirely subsided; brown lumps 7<js. ii 
77s; the fine gobds ate heavy at the 
prices obtained two weeks ngo.— Molas¬ 
ses are tiiis. (Id. a 26s. 

COFFKE.—There have been no public 
sales brought forward this week; the in¬ 
quiries by private contract have beencou- 
sidernble, and orders to some extent are 
reported to be in (own, but iiiniled to low 
prices: we have not heard of any pur- 
chuses of Cotfee to any extent: the mar¬ 
ket prices remain iiomiiKilly the same as 
on the preceding week. 

SPIUrlS. — Nutmegs have become 
rather Jieavy; tlie last realised prices 
fis. 5d. and 5s. 4d. and for the inferior 
5s. Id.—Pepper is firm, but little doing; 
—Pimento (IJd.—In other Spices theie is 
ittle doing, and no alteration in tlie ciir- 
ency. 


RICE.—There is a renewed inquiry 
after Rice to-day’, but there is no altera¬ 
tion in the prices. 

FRUIT —There hnsbeen n very lively 
demand for Valentin Rnisins in boxes, 
which are exceedingly scarce; and the 
transactions in second-hand have varied 
from 60s. to 6-ls.: for Denins in baskets 
there appears to be extensive buyers at Is. 
below the quotations, but the importers 
nro very firm in the.ir demands: two car¬ 
goes of Denias and Valentins have just 
arrived; Mavcaiels in bunches have nl.so 
gone oil' more freely, some extensive sales 
having been made privately at 51. Cnr- 
raots have advanced considerably this 
Week. The new Turkey Fruit does not 
go oil'quite so freely, though there are 
buyers at very near the ini|iorters’ prices $ 
the demand generally coutinues to be ex¬ 
tensive. 

TALLOW nnd HEMP.—The prices 
have fluctuated greatly; purchases of new 
jellow Ciiiidle Tallow being reported ut 
38s, sinct) wliich the miirket has become 
steatly at 37s. 3d. u 37s. 6d.—Hemp is 
41). a 421. 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
—The Rum market oonlimies very firm; 
considerable (ransac(iuri.s would have taken 
pliie.e, if the holdcr-i were inclined to ac¬ 
cept the otfors made, but they look for 
higher prices, particulurly the extensive 
importers.—Brandies are steady, at .S.s. a 
3.S. Id.—In Geneva few sales are lately 
reported. 


LIST OP BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, NOV. 28, 1821, to TUESDAY, DEC. fel, 1824, iNCbi/sivs 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Cammimoners, liusin,qhali~«treetf 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornie.s’ Names are in Parentheses. 
CANKBUI’TCIES SUPERSEDED, 

T. Barher, Medbouin, Leieeslerihirc, corn- II. Rusrow, Pendleton, Lancashire, brew«r. 

factor. J. Williams, Kcntisli-town, roiich-mastcr. 

W. B. Clavjon, Manchester, baker. B. Wtor>l*i anil J. Adkins, Great TUchDeld.str. 

B. Laing, Fencburcb-alrrct, ship-owner. Marylebone, lliieii-dtapeis. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Archer,!. Gim-8trcet,Spitainelds, factor. (Ar- 
iiott, Wcst-strccl, Fiiishiiry-cii'ciis. 

Arrowsmith,S, Salfoid, Lancashire, innkeeper. 
(Mime and P«riy, Temple. 

Auams, J. Pavement, Moorflelds^ rabinet- 
inaker. (Riehnid’-nn, Walnortfa. 

Aubrey, H. H. W. Ddahay-street, Westmin¬ 
ster, amt Green Lei1iicc-lane,C.mimn-ttreet, 
wine-mercliant. (Howard, Cook’s-court, 
Carey-stiect. 

Britten, D. jim ,late of RaKingball-street and 
Tentei-streel, rallenderer and packer. (Pul¬ 
len and Son, Fnre-»liect,Crim)legato. 

Biggs, 11. and J, Blanttford-Forum, Dorset- 
sbire, mercers. (Tilleard, Old Jewry. 

Bnfslem, T. Abchnreh.lane, wine-merchant. 
(Farris, Suirey-stnet, Strand. 


Bond, C. Gravesend, vietnaller. (Sanndera, 
llcawooil, and Matthews, Upper Thames- 
street. 

Ball, P. Mevagissey, Cornwall, merehant. 
((:oode. Vmil.im-biiJlilings, Oray’s-)nn 

Ball, N. T. Sc. Stephen’s iii-Branwell, Corn¬ 
wall, dealer. (Burnley, St. Austell. 

Boulton, T. W. late of Spencer-street, Goi- 
Hell-street-road, coach-proprietor. (Poole, 
Greenfield, and Oamien, 12 , Gray'* Inn- 
sqimro. 

BaJlKini, J. Clifton, Gloiiccstcr'hire, cabinet¬ 
maker. (Hicks and Biaikenridge, Bart- 
lett’s-buildings, Holliorii. ' 

Brown, J. Kxetor, coach-maker. (Brutton^ 
Old Brood-street. 



Bnnkntpiciei. 


r>(>o 


Crick, W. .mU J. l.'iililiKi;, of lliph-»treet, 
SoutburarK, binikei.'. (iiinitli dnil Wcir, 
Coopers’-lmll, Basiiiphall-stiePt. 

Cooku, T. aiiilJ. of Clielteiili.-iin, ujihoIsIcrCTs. 
(Vl*ai'ii aiifl Blower, liini‘oliiV.inB*fieUli>. 

Coirrbinnn, ti. 'riiiopmoitoii-ntrcct, pnnler. 
fGreKMiii and Foniicrean, Angel-cnurt, 
Tb roKinor I on-nt reef. 

Copfiaril, J. een , Ijower Aliteliam, Surrey, 
uruK-gnmlcr. CGregson, LineolnV inn- 
fields. 

C'J.irke, H. Agnee-plaee, Waterloo-road, eoal- 
iiierchant. (Birkiiie, Queen-street, Clieap- 
Mde. 

Ciustlev, J. Hollxirn-liridge, elieeseinonger. 
fW.iJker, Ilaiikin, anil 'llieliard.'t, Uiising- 
nall.«freet. 

Craddock, A. Albany road, C.ainherwcll, car¬ 
penter, (Brooliiiig, Tionihard-atreet. 

Cbaitibers, li. NViveaslle-iipon-Tyi'e, spirit 
inercbant. (Refland Brodriek, BowCbiireh- 
yard, Clieapside. 

Hyson, R. late of New York, but now of 
hiverpuol. merchant. (Raftye, Fisher, and 
Sudlow, Chaneery'-lane. 

Dixon, F. of No. ur, Totfenliam-coiii t-rond, 
feather-bed and niattrass iniiuiifnetnrer. 
(Hutchinson, Crown-eonrt, Yhreadneedlc- 
street. 

Davenport, H. Ileywood, Lnnrasliirc, grocer. 

' (Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Dante], J. Bcdininsfcr, tfomersefshire, earpen- 
ter. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Beneh-wdlk, 
Temple, 

Dousbery, R. Rell-lane, Christcbiireb, Spital- 
belds, inu'tnnt-manuractnrer. (Birkett, Tay¬ 
lor, and Cox, I'luali-lanc. 

Kiwood, W. and U, Crofts, Tnrner’s-snuare, 
Ifnxtun, and Distaff-hine, paiier-stainers. 
(Gray, Tyaon-plaee, Kingshind-nxiil. 

Fletcher, S. L<iwreiice-lane, Cheapsiile, wool, 
len-factor. Knight and Tyson, Jtasinghnll- 
street. 

Fairclotli, W. and W. Turk, Gren* Tower- 
street, wine-incTcbiUils. (Voimg and Gil¬ 
bert, Mark-lane. 

Frecinnii, .1. Rending, Berkshire, co,acli-pro. 
prietor. fUniniltoii and Twiiimg, Bcrwick- 
street, Boho. 

France, T. Crompton,Lancashire,eoiion-«pin- 
ner. (Ellis, Suns, Walmsley, and Gotion, 
Cliancery-lane. 

Frainpton, W. Wych-sfreet, St. Clement’s 
Danes, vietnaller. (lU:aliony,Oh.incery-cham- 
bei*. Quality-court, Chancery-lane. 

Knller, J. Bedford-nlace, Commercial-road, 
slater, (Baddeley, Leman-street, GoodmaH's- 
fields. 

Grimblc, J. Norwich, tailor. (Tilbury, Fal¬ 
con-street, Aldersgate-street. 

Giblett, J. Frome-Selvvood, Somersetshire, 
clothier. (Hartley, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 

Qatner, W. Margate, bookseller. (Sheppard, 
Thomas, and Lepard, Cloak-lane. 

Gwynne,W. Denton, Sussex, clerk. (Sharp, 
I'pper North-place, Gray's-inh-Une. 

Griltun, P. R. Doiii-oster, dealer in fancy 
articles. (Kllis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gor¬ 
ton, Chancery-lane. 

Grimwood, R. Uoelicster, draper. (Gates and 
fT.iidwiefc, Cateaton-sfreet. 

Hart, A. Manchester, dealer. (Milne and 
Parry, Temple. 

Huir.im, C. Garford-street., Limehon.se-hole, 
sbip-4'handlcr. (Steel and Nieol, Qnccn-str. 
Oheapside. 

Hudson, T. Wlniohaven, Cumberland, mercer. 
(Clennell, Slaple-mu. 

Hiiline, J. Oborlton-ri>w, Laneashire, victual¬ 
ler. (Kllis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, 
Chaiieery-lane. 

Jenkins, w. Ohnstehntcli, Southampton, 

• plnmbei. (Hicks and Dean, Gray's-inn- 
sqiiare. ' 

Johnson, W. Bedfordbur'' drapei. '(Binitb, 
BasinghaU-stieei. 


j3ck«oii, C. R.irbican, and Long-Une, tte’f 
Sinilblicld, iiaticr. (Templer, Jolm-sfreet, 
Amcric.i-sipiaTO. 

Kite, .1. and B. Best, M.u*r1esfip|d-whaTf. 
Shoreiliieh, Po|iliam-rertace, Islington, and 
Borstal Flinf-Woi ks,Hocho-ter,w barfiiigcrs. 
(Young and Vallings, St. Mildii‘d'H.conrt. 
Ponltiy. 

Lawson, J. Notfingluiin, bosier. (Long and 
Austen. Gi ay’s-inn. 

Lewin, B. Maiisell-street, Goodman’s-Kelds, 
eoal-nicTcliani. (Spyer, Bariholomew-lnne. 
Lomas, G. Bnrslem, Staffordshire, pawnbroker. 

( VVoIston. Furnivals-inn. 

Iiingford, 1‘. Sloane-afreet, Chel-ea, draper. 

(Gales and Hardwick, Cateahni- street. 
Muiris, T. Oswestry, Shropshire, inereer. 

(.Tohn, P.ilsgrave-plaeo, Tcinple-har. 

Metz, S. Southnmplon-street, Strand, bill- 
broker. (Ilinncband Stafford,Buckmghaiii- 
street,Stiand. 

O'tinre, J. Chi jistow, Monmouthshire, procer. 
(Poole, Gteenfleld, and Gntnleii, Gray’s-iiin- 
sijiidi e. 

Piekinan, J. Shorediiefa, gruecr. (Robinson, 
Walbuiiik. 

Parker, W. Williain-street, llairipstead road, 
Iiiiilder. (P.irton, Bow-ehurchyard. 

Phene, W. jmi., Ficet-street, eonfeetiuner. 

(Wood, St. Baitboloinew'- llospiLiJ. 

Rice, G. Regent Circus, fixford-street, tailor. 

(Tanner, New Ba'ingball-strt*et. 

Hiebards, S. Biislol, hoot-maker. (Hieksand 
Braikentidgc. H.-iitletl's-^hmldings, Holborn. 
Richards, J. Wulvcrliampfon, BtaffordshlTe, 
miller. (Willi.iins and White, Old-btiild- 
ities, Liiicnln’,s-inn. 

RoKes, W. G. Fencliuich -strcct, and Norwood, 
Surrey, broker, (l)ennet, Ifreaves, Baren- 
dale, and fathain, Krug's Aims-yard, Cole- 
nian-street. 

Rinimcr, J. .and J. Livcninol, flonr-dealeni. 

(John, Palsgrate-plaee, Teinple-har. 
Radford, S. ('In-vsell-stTeet, vietuiiller. (Mar- 
tiiiean and Malton, ('aiey-slreet. Chancery- 


lane. 

Siin.s, S. Soiitbamptun, st.-itiuncr and book¬ 
seller. (1'boinss Hoe, Temple Cbanibers, 
Flcet.stieet, 

Sims. C. Crown-court, Broad-street, inercbant.' 
(Nmdand Cutterill, Thrograortoii-strect. 

Sliaw, T. Soutliainptoii, wine-merchant. (Wil¬ 
lis, Watson, Bower, and Willis, Token- 
hoiise-yard. 

Hfevens,‘W. Alplnngton and Havitrec, Devon- 
shiic, biiiider. (FairbBnl(,Stap)e-iiin. 

Bmitli, T. Hcatnn-Norris, Lancashire, and J. 
Yates, New Mills, Derbyshire, brass-found¬ 
ers. (Tlnrd and Johnson, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

Starkey, W. Lower-rood, Deptford, butcher. 
(Ynung and Gilbert, Maik-lano. 

Thomas, J. Piccadilly, draper. (Beraa, Clif- 
ford-street, Bond-street. 

Townsend, J. R. Minories, hat-manufacturer, 
(Clabon, Mark-lane. 

Thompson, C. F. Wood-street, Cheapsidc,silk- 
mannfactuier. (Bean, Dycrs’-bnllmngs, Hol¬ 
born. 

Thomas, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Maugham 
and Fothcigill, Great James-slreet, Bedford- 


row, 

Temple, W. H Sowerby, Yorkshire, wiuc- 
mcrchniit. (Hams, Norfolk-strcct, SIraiid. 

Wills, W. Sol’s-ruw, Hampslcad-road, recG^ 
tier. (Mabony, Cbancery-cnainbers, Quality-^ 
court, Cliauccry-Iane. 

VVagstafT, T. Biislol, wharfinger. (Rdsaers, 
Barllcfl'ii-bujldings. 

Wragg, T. Belie Isle, Maiden-lane, Islington 
,iiia Avc-Maria-!aiic, brewer. (Stevonson, 
Great Carter-lane, Dneiore-enmmona. 

Woods G. R- Walton, {Snitey,} cheimst* 
(Yoniig and Gilbert, Mark-lane. 

Yatw, TJ, J, Warbartun, and J. Yates, Bolton, 
le-Moors, cottmi-spinncn. (Adllngton, Gre« 
gory,and F.iulhnei, Bedfoid-row. 



Dividendf/, 


■ 
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jJivmRxup. 


AMn»tioii^,,J. Bii'tol, AlilUiii^ht, I)m*i>iber 
I r* 

Atkiu^nn, W. ClenientVlnn«, L<tinbnrtl'fitrept, 
ineieli.iiit, Dpeeiiilier IS. 

Au.'liii, J. It. I'liio^moitmi-Htieet, inereliant, 
Januaiy s. 

AIiIsjIi, Jnveri'ool, npliolileier, Di'oeinber 
•ii. 

AtKiiLsun, T. Liiilgate-bill, Ciibinct iii.iliei, Ja¬ 
nuary 4, 

KeHnlf, T I'.idl, Pjiinler, Dreenibcr .rfd. 

liiiHiunli'r, W.midC. L. Vulal, New London- 
plrcet, mi.ieliaiit'-, Deeumbui l^. 

Ituniiii.ill, G ShcllieJil, mc.ebanl, Deecmbcr 

20 . 

Bri)wnu,(s. II. JohiWreet, BcJfortl-row, Scri¬ 
vener, llteciliber IJ. 

ninlm, J. Leed-. llirx K|<iniicr, Jaiuiaiy 4. 

Buniiisler, U. Suiiibvud, EsM'.t, Uiu^^ist, Ja¬ 
nuary 4. I 

Biirion, W. St. Savioin'is Cfiiireli-yard, Sniith- 
Wiirli,upImlHlcrer, Januniy II. 

Beeiier, C. U. LolJili’iry, inereluint, Dcci'iiiber 

Brninlny, J, lL,lif,ix, uierehant, January .4. 

fincbanaii, I). S, M. Sinilli, anil b'. Asbley, 
Liverpool, merchanli), January 11. 

Bolton, \V. Hanbnry, Oxfordshire, and T. 
Bolton, Uriinabiiry, Norlbaiiiptonnhirr, coal 
nicrcbanlh, Januaiy «. 

Bainbridge, J. Quecu-streef, Cbeapside, wool 
leu dtanei, Jannai) s, 

]Ien»on, J. Lancaster, linen draper, January M. 

Kownmr, J. Goltlio, Liacolri'lure, (aruu‘ 1 , 
Januan aO. 

Brown, C. Dundee, moreliAnt, January 1. 

<’nlei>, W. Miin'ing-lauc, broKer, Uecenibi'r IS. 

Carey, J. Racipicl-conrt, Vied-si reel,merchant, 
December IS. 

Carver, J. Lancing, Suuse.s, Liimer, December 
2l. 

Campbell, D. B. Flarniir, and .\. Baillie, Old 
Jewry, merclianl-, Janiniry I. 

Clauidler, J, S.iiidwieli, Coiiilactor, January 1. 

Cook'oii, J. Leeds, woollen cloth irianul.u'luiel, 
December aP. 

Clegborn, W. llatclilfe Highway, clieeseinati- 
gcr, Decani bei is. 

Carver, J. and \V. I’cct, BaMiigliall-sIrctl, 
merclianth, J.mii.iry 1.4. 

Cooke, J. K.iinstaple, linen drapci, .Taiiuai^ It. 

Campion, It. Iloteeleydou ii-laiic, cooper, b'e- 
bruary ». 

C'aleolt, J, Shoreditch, dr.aper, Jannary 2 a. 

Clarke, II. H. St. Mary-at-Ilill, wine inciebaut, 

.liUllia^ 4 

D,ivie», T. Miuonrs,stationer, Deceuilier is 

Drake, ,1. Lewisham, iiia-lei mariner, Do'ein- 
ber 21. 

Sieks, J. Lombin-strcet, Toltcnhniii-court-roiid, 
carpentei, January 4. 

Bmeiy.J. RoMinond-ntrcet, Clcikenwell, vic¬ 
tualler, Oisceinbiir t. 

Edwiird', T. Alaoii, Haini»bire, iruninongcr, 
December 22. 

Kdwards, M. Roolieiilpr, linen and wonlleii 
draper, January 4 . 

Forsiiiitli,S. .Shoreditch, liaberdaaher, Decem¬ 
ber 18. 

F.ilkiier, F. Mantihealcr, warehouseman, Ja¬ 
nuary T- 

Gctiinge,J Plceadllly, fruiterer, Decemlier 18. 

ffnflitha, A. Sivausea.Glainorgansbire, grucei, 
Deccmbci 22 . 

Gower, T. Weatlier'lield, Essex, naalster. 

Gale, Q. Newgatc-inarket, butcher. 

Goulden, C. Dilbam, Norfolk, miller, Decem¬ 
ber 2T. 

Gairod, S. Paddbagton-street, Marylebone, 
bookieller, January 8. 

Hovvcit, T. Cal lisle, draper, December 22. 
Huttiphries, W. Nuimey, Somersetshire, incr* 
chant, December 18 . 


Hunt, Q. Lcicesler-stiuarc, linen draper, De- 
eeinber 2 S. 

Ilarteii, G. V. East India Chambers, Lendeii- 
liall-strcnt, merchant, Janiiarv 8 

rTollaiid, II. L. Coventry, Iniilder, Ih-ceiiiber 24. 

Monlden, R. St. Margaret's Hill, Southwark, 
limvi diapei, January I 8 . 

Jones, E. and J. Nniris, Budge-row, stationer*, 
Deeeniliei 1 *. 

.loncs, C. Welsh Pool, Montgomeryshire, dra¬ 
per, December 

Keipliiiw, J..ind W. Halifax, increbaiits. Ja¬ 
nuary .'). 

K I! by,‘T. Belbn.ill-giccn-ioad, dr.4pcr, J.inuary. 

l-'i. 

Ii.iw ton, .1, Dob CriK)S,YorkshiTe, wool stapler. 

J,loyd, W. .sen. and W Lloyd, jnn. Luwei 
.'I'liames-street, December 18. 

Lyne, J. and C. Finsbnry-hijuBre, inercliants, 
January 1.4 

Lewis, J. BrwloUgrm'er, December 2*. 

Lansley, W. Andover,earpc.nter, December 2B, 

Lovegrove, R. Arliorlield, l.iriiior, January 4. 

Lfiiegard, j, RLineliesler, nicrch.int, January 8. 

Lewis, T, C. and C. Bevan, High Uolburn, 
linen drapers,January 4 . 

Lucas, H. Liverpool, miTchaut, January II. 

Maxwell, J. Boston, Lliicolnsiiirc, tea dealer, 
Jaiiiidiy 1.4. 

Meneher, T. .N'ewporl, Pagnell, Biickingliaiu- 
•■liire, brewer, Deceiiiber So. 

Mayer, C. Soinciset-sircct, Porlmsii-sqnnre, 
■ar iieiiter, December 28. 

Maliiiews, M. and J. Hopkins, Ilocliester aud 
Sltoiul, Keiil, cun) meiebanis, January 4. 

Miinay, W. Pall Mall-court, tailor, January 
1-5. 

MorlimiT, J, Clsekheaton, Yuikshire, mer- 
cliaiit, January 7 . 

Mricci,(i Oiisingliall->treet, woollen draper, 
Janniirv II. 

Norris, T. Wliile-bart-y.ird, Dinry-lane, viu- 
tuallei, Decrmhcr is. 

'voyes, J. ’I'ooley-slicet, oilman, December 18. 

(irme, J. sen. Nottinirbaiii, siUorsinith, Ja¬ 
nuary 2.5 

Payne,'T. and J, D. Cateaton-strecl, ware- 
boiist-nipii, Dei-eiiilir. . 

Peci,, J. liiveniiiijl, nieicli.ini, December 30, 

Ptlii.iiii, .1. sen. Chilli, Ifeiii, stud crusher, 

Dicciiifici IS. 

PiDsscr, J. Abergavenny, Afonmoutbshire, 
giMcri, Januaiy J. 

Pieri-y, .1. ,iiul K. S.iumlnrs, Binningliam, edge 
ttnii iii.iliern, Jamiaiy ;. 

lloberlson, J. Old liioad-sitcet, merchant, De- 
iiiher IS, 

Ree-!,T. High Ilolborn, linen draper, Decem- 
bi'r 21. 

llidsthiic, F. Leeds, ,md W. TIainilton, Fins- 
biny-plaee, Finsbury-square, ineicbants, Ja¬ 
nuary 1 , 

Kichardsnii, W. llntncssHr, inaltstor, Decem¬ 
ber 30. 

Rucker, 3. Old South Se.i-lionse, Rroad-atreet, 
mcrcliant, .'i.imiary 4. 

Slicrwin, J. aud J. Drane, GoiiId-st|iinre, 
Clutched Knars, comb makers, January M. 

Smith,']'. B. and A. Old Trim(y House, Wa¬ 
ter-lane, Tower-street, eoril factors,January 
8 . 

3neade, W, WlnU*hiiTch, Shropshire, timber 
ineichant. December 18. 

Scarrow,T. jiin. and J.Scartow.Catlisle,wine 
iiiercli.mts, December 22. 

Smallwood, T. Diayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, 
banker, December 2 . 3 . 

Sidney, M. A. Shiifnal.Shropshire, money'.scri¬ 
vener, Deiieinber 23. 

Sumner, T, Preston,LaiicaiibiTe,corn merchant, 
December 23. 

Sheath, A, and C. and J. Dixon, Boston, Lin- 
colnsbire, moicbanta, December 23 . 
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tiirlhs. Mill ria^rt, and Deatitx. 


$!|iudiMin, W. Coik ihcct, Ilurliiigtuu-gariiliMii, 
(ailur, Dvi'einbi'i II. 

Sharpii!!, K. D.ivics-'h'eef, Berkeley-gqiiare, 
driller in rli'iu, Dcrcinher 28. 

L J^iirjtb, Huntiogdonsblre, tanner, 

l)«‘nnbei as. 

Syniriiiib, >V. Crutelied FrUra, meirhaut, 
.Iniiii.ii'. I 

>3. Kcgt’nt-4reet, btatioiier, January 

J.>. 

Plnl|)^'>l 1 , U. Otown-dHirt, Threadnccdle-strcct, 
iiieri'liaiii, J.1IIU.1I} t. 

S^kidinore, J. Sliidlield, .icimor maniifai'turcr, 
January 12 . 

Shonbridge, G. Cheapside, tailor, Jannary 23, 

Tapinnn,J. Gieat Kii»sell-<trapt, Gloomabuiy, 
witrli maker, Deceinbei 18. 

Townsend, E. Maiden-larie, Cnvent-gardcn, 
wine and vidcr mcrcbaiit, December 18 . 


Tidlett, W . Devonpnrt, groeei, January 

Waterliouxe, J, and J. Oieeii, llopeniiikeis- 
atreet, buildcra, Deeeinber 18. 

Weaver, K. Rnelnl, irnuinnnger, Deermher 22. 

WindeattjT. Bridge Tnwn, Devoiwhirc, wool 
le I inanufiietnrri, J.iniiaiv 6 

Wilkce, I. ecn. Hurley, Ynrksbirc, flax spinner, 
Deeeinber 1*. 

Wilson, M. Kewe.i.slIe-iipon’Tyne, Deeeinber 
23. 

WlilleMile, II. H. Fl«lier, and T. Hastio, 
Wliileliaven, C'uinbeiUiid, nierciiauls, De> 
eeinti.-i ji. 

Wiiieh, K. sen. Ilawlibnrst, Kent, fiirmer, 
Deermhei IS. 

Waki man. T. bleet>maiket, stationer, Ja¬ 
nuary ‘1. 

Williams, Ti. Fcnchurch-streef, merchant, Ja¬ 
nuary ll. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec, l.-^Mrs, Charles Uiineiinan. of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

3. —The Dadyuf Mr. R. F. Ncum.m, o[ Sion 
Collige-giirdens,of anon. 

4. —-The Lady of W. J. Newton, Eaij. .\rgyl!- 
atreet, of a daughter. 

6,-*-Thc Lady ol J. b. Mnnkbouse, b'fq. of 
Shepherd’s |{lJ^ll, of a d.iii.'^lilei, 

8.—Mrs Chillies B. fl.inn.i'n, of Wine-oflicc- 
onurt, of a son. 

—At Bnire, Toiienbam, Mia. Joseph Fletcher, 
of a EiSn 

—At the Vicaiage, Bi.s|inpe<one, North Wilts, 
the Lady nt the Rev.Uenry Middleton, of a 
Ron. 

10, —III Biooko-stieet, Ginsvenor-siiuare, Mrs. 
Horace Lcga'l, of a daiigliter. 

—The Ladv of David Wilkinson, Ksq. of New 
Bioiid-street,ol a daughter. 

11. At Millbrook, Hauls, Mrs. Irving, of a 
son. 

14.—.M hit house in Bri anstoiiu-Hipiaic, the 
wife of Joseph Hume, Ksq. M.P. of a 
daughicr, 

—In tTrnfloti-street, the Lady of Pandford 
Orahain, Eiaj. M P. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dee. 1 —At B|)eldhnrst, by the Rev. John 
Darby, Marianne, eldest daiighler of John 
Piince, Ksg. to Mr. Kdward Hoc, surgeon, 
Blandford, Doiset. 

2^At St, i'.inoias Church, by the Rev. Kvan 
Nepean. Frederiek Wsiod, iisq. Lienlen,»nt 
Royal Navy, nephew of Mr. Justice Biiyley, 
to Miss Fan nr, only daughter of Thomas 
Farrari Ksq.of Meeklenhiirgh-niiiare. 

4 .— In The Isl.iiid ot Jelsey, by rlie very Rev. 
the Dean, Henry H. ^Pnee, Ksu. of Ncith 
Abbey, Qlainorganshire, to Julia Hnriiet,. 
second daughter of tleurge Struve, FiSq. .M.D.. 
of St, Uelier, 

B,—At the Parish Clnireb Leeds, Air. W. II. 
Kilbinton.of W’Btcr-laiie, Loud m, to Lydia, 
ttfth daughter of Mr. U,illi)viril, ut Lced-. 

*.—At St. Geoige’s, Uaiiover-sijuaie, William 
Stiles Roe, Ksq. of Senleudles, coiiiily of 
York, nephew of Sir Riehaid Basselt, to 
Mary Anne, onlv daiighler of James Itran- 
der, Ksi(. of St. .lohn’s Wood. 

—At Fulham Chiiii-Ii, by the Rev.-Wood, 

vicar of Fulham, the Rev. Charles Weslev, 
of Bromplon Mpiarc, to Kliz.i, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of John Shilton Esq.of'ilauiinersniitii. 

10.—At Tidli*nli.im, .\dniii Come, jiin. F,sq. 
of Wellliigburuiigh, in the county of Nor¬ 
thampton, to Kllzabctb Ewer, only daughter 
of the late James Coupe r, Esq. of Loudon, 


11—At Sfrenibam, Wui,W*ild, Esq of Mar- 
lin's-baiie, to Klixabelh, younge.st daughter of 
,li,si>ph Hairison, E.>q. of Biiihain 

I'l.—At fllinrlton tlie Rev. Robert Lynbain, 
A.M. to Elizabeth, .second dam. liter of Air. 
Thoina.s Ootsworth.of Blaekhe.itli. 

I.'i—At St. Alargiiret’s Rocheslei, by the Rev. 
Dr. Gritfilhs. John Hiiline, of Pcrry-liill- 
elilfe. Kent, Esq. to .Ainu*, eldest dniignter of 
the late Gordon Graham Donaldson', Lieut. 
Col. in the Guards 

18—At St. Geoige',s, Hatiover-sqiiarc, T. H. 
Goodier, Esq of Wrexliani, to l,oui<a, wi¬ 
dow (it the late John Inibne, Esq of Buck¬ 
lers bury. 

DEATHS. 

Dec, t.—Francis, wife of Jolin Bestall, Esq. of 
Wauste<iil, Essex, 

—AtCliertsev, .Mr*. Joseph Sp.irr.iw, miicb la- 
inciiled and Tespeeted. 

3.—Al Norib Itrixtoii, iiflcr a painful and lin- 
goiing illness, in her srth year, Ann Alaria, 
I he wile ot Mr. O. D. Capi'l, of the IViiik of 
Kngiaud. 

—Al her hiiiise in Devonsliire^plnee, Anna, 
relicl of the late Thom,is D,ivics, Esq. Advo- 
eiile-Gcneral at CaleiilLi. 

—At his house, ,-it Lealherhcad,in Surrey, aged 
72, lleiil) iteyiicll. Esq. 

i.—'I'hoins', Fai mer Ti.iville, Esq, of Cliflbrd’e 
J'lii, London. 

7, —Thomas Smith, E-q. of Stoke Newington, 

' aged 71. 

—.Mr. Riclwrd Kiuglil. King-street,Clciken- 

well, aged .'i7, 

8. —At Albrighton. Salop, aged .'iS, Cafberino, 
wile ol Mr. Kiehaid Yates, of Kiiig-stieet, 
Snow hijU. 

12.—.4fterff few days illness, M.iry Ann.d.ingh- 
lerof T. M. Alsager.^sq Meckienburgb- 
sqi are. '■ 

12 . —Joseph Wigg. E-sq. of Noith-place, aged 

72. 

—Mr*. Crowder, the wife of W. H. Crowder. 
Esq at ('iapham Coiriiiion. 

13. —Aged’S, Angusiin riiiyer, E-q. father of 
Dr.Sayer.of ILiiiey-street.Caveiiaish-'qnare. 

16—Alter a long anil painful illness, aged 68, 
Alin, the vrileol Hiehard Caitwilghl, Esq. 
of Hunter—treet BiiiiiHwiek-sqn.iie 

17.—la i‘oiisefjni*nee of being run over l>y a 
Horse I'l fhc Kei)l-ro,id, Mr. S S. B.ingban, 
upwards of tbiily yeais a Clerk in the ILiak. 








